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**  The  slightest  piece  of  information  which  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the 
science  [of  Botany],  we  should  Aankflilly  receive.  However  trifling  in  itself,  yet 
combintd  witk  other  fiiets  it  may  become  im]N>nant.  Whatever  rdaies  to  the  de. 
termination  of  species,  eveu  in  the  lowest  a^d  seemiD^j  least  important  of  Nature's 
works,  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  He  who  determines  with  certainty  a  single 
species  of  moss,  adds  so  far  to  the  general  stock  of  human  knowledge.'^  —  Sra  J.  E. 
SiHxe. 


PREFACE 


The  Phytologist  owes  its  existence  to  the  desire  of  recording 
and  preserving  facts,  observations  and  opinions  relating  to  Botany 
in  general,  but  more  especially  to  British  Botany.  Prior  to  its  com- 
mencement these  had  no  appropriate  receptacle.  There  was  no  pe- 
riodical to  which  they  would  be  acceptable.  For  works  of  a  general 
character,  they  were  esteemed  too  dull :  for  those  of  high  scientific 
pretepsioijs  they  .were  supposed  too  trifling.  By  field-botanists  ajone 
weeetiiey.ooBsidered  worth  preserving.: : to  suchitbe  utiliiyy  the  vahie 
of  an  unpretending  monthly  journal  was  most  mainifest;  and  these 
fiejd-bptaiiists  — these,  observer^  —  thpse  labpufe?"^  in  tb^.  deji^tful 
fields  of  botanical  enquiry,  have  fireely  availed  themselves  of  its  pa- 
ges :  they  have  done  all  that  was  anticipated,  and  *  The  Phytologist ' 
has  become  the  medium  of  their  communications  with  each  other  and 
with  the  botanical  public. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to  observe,  from  timie 
to  time,  among  such  contributors,  the  honoured  names  of  Forster, 
Woods,  Borrer,  Wilson,  Boott,  Taylor,  Greville  and  Ralfs,  —  names 
familiar  as  household  words  to  the  ear  of  every  botanist,  —  names 
that  constantly  occur  in  works  treating  of  British  plants.  Neither 
must  I  omit  to  enumerate  others,  perhaps  of  a  younger  school,  but 
already  honorably  known  ;  —  as  Mr.  Spruce,  the  talented  muscologist, 
Mr.  Babington,  Mr.  Leighton,  Dr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Irvine, 
and  Mr.  Luxford, — all  highly  esteemed  for  their  labours  in  the  cause 
of  British  Botany,  have  lent  their  aid  to  *  The  Phytologist.'  To  the 
last-named  gentleman  I  am  indebted,  not  only  for  those  papers  which 
bear  his  name,  but  also  for  numerous  anonymous  articles,  and  the 
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editorial  management  of  the  entire  volume.  And  here  I  will  take 
occasion  to  remark,  that  although  *  The  Phytologist '  is  published  at 
my  cost,  and  under  my  immediate  control ;  and  although  I  am  in 
every  respect  responsible  for  anonymous  articles ;  yet  1  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  merit  of  such  articles,  since  they  have  generally  ema- 
nated from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Luxford,  whose  name  now  stands  in  the 
title-page  as  the  avowed  editor. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  oflfer  my  best  thanks  to  every  sub- 
scriber and  contributor,  to  all  who  promoted  the  welfare  of  my  under- 
taking ;  but  more  especially  to  Mr.  Luxford  for  his  editorial  labours, 
and  to  Mr.  Dennes,  Secretary  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  London, 
for  the  unremitting  kindness  and  regularity  with  which  he  has  fur- 
nished such  able  Reports  of  its  proceedings. 

EDWARD  NEWMAN. 


9,  DeFonshiie  St.,  Bishopsgate, 
November  20, 1844. 
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Art.  CL.  —  Researches  in  Embryogeny.    By  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 


I  ■.^■^|■^^^^;;vv;M^^v.■v-/ 


1  aod  2,  Longitudinal  sections  of  the  ovule  of  Pinus  sylvestris.  3,  Longitudinal  section  of  &e  ovule 
of  Janiperus  oonununis.  4,  Section  of  the  nucleus,  and  a  portion  of  the  intq^ument  of  Juniperus  comma* 
nk  (magnified  300  times).  5,  Longitudinal  section  of  the  pistillum  and  ovule  of  Berberis  vulgaris.  All  the 
Cigures  are  more  or  less  magnified. 
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Having  lately  seen  the  articles  on  this  subject  by  Schleideo^  and 
by  Mirbel  and  Spach,  in  the  '  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles/  pub- 
lished in  April  and  May,  1839,  it  has  been  my  wish  to  examine  for 
myself  how  far  the  former  of  these  writers  had  any  foundation  for  his 
opinions.  Hitherto  I  have  not  met  with  any  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  which  teaches  that  the  vegetable  embryo  consists  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  pollen-tube  which  has  penetrated  the  nucleus.  The  ac- 
count given  by  Corda  (see  Lindley's  ^  Introduction,'  ed.  2,  p.  550)  may 
possibly  be  correct  as  applied  to  the  spruce  fir,  which  I  have  not  yet 
examined,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  applicable  to  Pinus  sylvestris,  where 
I  find  the  nucleus  surrounded  by  tiiree  different  integuments,  each  of 
them  destitute  of  a  foramen ;  so  that  aU  direct  communication  of  the 
pollen-tube  with  the  nucleus  appears  to  be  impossible :  it  would  evep 
admit  of  a  doubt  whether  the  ovule  in  this  case  is  really  naked,  and 
whether  there  be  not  a  carpellary  membrane  (continuous  with  the 
stigma-like  expansion  at  the  summit  of  the  ovule)  surrounding  the 
nucleus  and  its  proper  integuments.  The  innermost  of  the  three 
membranes  is  a  very  thin  pellicle  {mc  of  the  embryo  of  Adolphe  Brong- 
niart),  scarcely  if  at  all  attached  to  the  surrounding  parts.  A  lon- 
gitudinal section  of  the  ovule  is  given  at  fig.  2  (p.  625).  The  action 
of  the  pollen  has  not  yet  been  observed. 

A  genuine  example  of  a  naked  ovule  may  be  seen  in  Juniperus 
communis.  Here  the  nucleus  consists  of  a  roundish  mass  of  uniform 
cellular  tissue,  not  enclosed  in  a  pellicle,  and  with  only  one  integu- 
ment, which  is  open  at  the  top ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  pollen-tube  from  penetrating  the  nucleus.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  the  nucleus  has  no  ready-formed  cavity  {embryostome) 
for  the  reception  of  the  pollen-tube,  and  thus  far  the  observations  of 
Corda  seem  to  be  inapplicable.  The  like  structure  exists  in  Thuja 
occidentals.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  pursue  the  enquiry;  as  the 
male  plants  of  both  are  inaccessible  to  me  at  this  time.  Fig.  3  (p.  625) 
represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  ovule  of  Juniperus ;  at  fig.  4 
is  shown  another  actual  section  (exceedingly  thin)  of  the  nucleus, 
with  a  portion  of  the  integument,  carefiilly  copied  from  nature,  mag- 
nified about  300  times. 

In  Berberis  vulgaris  there  are  some  interesting  features.  The  ova- 
rium is  a  cavity,  imperfectiy  closed  at  the  top  by  the  stigma.  There 
is  no  proper  style,  and  no  central  stigmatic  tissue ;  so  that  if  any  pol- 
len-tubes are  formed,  they  must  pass  at  once  into  the  ovarium,  and 
into  the  foramen  of  the  ovule  :  but  it  is  not  yet  ascertained  that  any 
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pollen-tubes  are  produced.^  When  the  pollen-grains  are  immersed  in 
water,  they  speedily  burst  and  discharge  the  fovilla  from  their  sides. 
At  fig.  5  (p.  625)  is  shown  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  pistillum,  with 
one  of  the  ovules  at  the  base  of  the  ovarium.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
stigmatic  surface  is  continued  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovarium,  on  that 
side  which  is  most  swollen. 

In  this  plant  the  elastic  valve  of  the  anther  fulfils  an  important  fiine- 
tion,  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  stamen  is  not  hap- 
pily represented  in  Lindley's  *  Introduction,'  ed.  2,  pi.  4,  fig.  11.  It  is 
placed  behind  the  filament,  and  is  lower  than  the  stigma;  but  the 
valve,  on  turning  up,  also  twists  round  towards  the  stigma,  its  cavity 
being  filled  with  nearly  all  the  pollen,  which  is  thus  brought  to  a  le- 
vel with  the  stigma,  ready  to  be  applied  to  its  surface  the  instant  that 
ihe  filament  is  excited  below.  W.  Wilson. 

Warrington,  May  31, 1843. 


Akt.  CLI.  —  A  History  of  the  British  Equiseta.     By  Edward 
Newman.     (Continued  from  p.  594). 

Equisetum  palustre,  var.  nudum,  (Gibson,  MSS.) 

This  form  of  the  plant  is  widely  but  sparingly  distributed.  I  am 
indebted  to  Miss  Griffiths  for  specimens  fi*om  Braunton  Burroughs  in 
Devonshire,  to  Dr.  Greville  for  others  firom  the  sands  of  Barry,  and  to 
Mr.  S.  Gibson  for  the  loan  of  others  from  Aldingham,  Yorkshire,  and 
Broadbank,  Lancashire ;  to  these  Mr.  Gibson  has  attached  the  MS. 
name  of  **  var.  nudumP 

This  plant,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  (p.  628),  differs  princi- 
pally from  the  normal  form  in  being  without  branches,  or  nearly  so, 
the  occurrence  of  a  few  scattered  ones  being  occasional  only,  and  con- 
stituting the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  1  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  botanists  should  have  referred  such  a  plant  to  the  preceding  ra- 
ther than  the  present  species :  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  herbaria  I 
have  examined,  excepting  Mr.  Gibson's,  whiclr  came  into  my  hands 
just  as  the  present  paper  was  going  to  press,  but  in  time  to  incorpo- 
rate a  notice  of  it,  and  adopt  the  proposed  name. 

*  On  furtiher  examination  it  appears  that  the  pollen-grains  do  produce  tubes;  and 
iliat  the  stigmatic  fluid  is  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  does  not  mix  with  water. —  W.  W 
June  16, 1843. 
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The  qiecimeos  raiy  considerably  in  size  is  weU  as  general  appear- 
ance :  those  firom  Scotland,  Yoifahire  and  Lancashire  aie  reiy  smaU, 
the  stems  not  attaining  on  the  arerage  more  than  a  length  of  two  inch^ 
es :  those  firom  Deronshiie  are  smnewhat  larger,  the  figure  represents 
a  Devonshire  i^ecimen  of  the  natural  nse,  and  I  hare  seen  othero  of 
a  still  more  luxuriant  growth.  Some  of  the  examples  are  erect,  others 
prostrate,  and  those  which  grow  on  sand-banks  hare  the  roots  densely 
fibrous. 


Eqaiwtum  palastre,  var.  nnduntf  Gibson,  MS. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  this  plant  I  am  unable  to  find  any 
characters  whereby  to  distinguish  it  as  a  species  from  E.  palustre :  — 
the  root,  stem,  sheaths  and  catkins  seeming  to  me  identical  with  those 
of  the  species  to  which  I  have  referred  it. 
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'  I  cannot  conclude  my  account  of  this  species  without  thanking 
those  botanists  who  have  kindly  given  me  their  opinions  on  the  no- 
menclature of  the  British  species  of  Equisetum :  the  aggregate  of 
these  opinions  is  in  fsivour  of  the  changes  I  have  proposed.  I  observe 
in  Dr.  Diedrich^s  '  Deutschlands  Eryptdgamische  Gewaschse/  pub- 
lished since  my  notes  on  the  Linnean  herbarium,  that  the  author  has 
adopted  the  nomenclature  given  below. 

E.  limosum,  Diedrich,  =  the  polystachion  variety  of  E.  palustre, 

Linneus  ?     A  doubt  may  arise  whether  the  polystachion  Tariety 

of  palustre,  Linn.,  or  fluviatile,  Linn.,  be  intended. 

E.  fluviatile,  Diedrich,  =  E.  fluviatile,  Linn,  and  E.  limosum,  Sm. 

E.  Telmateja,  Diedrich,  =  E.  Telmateja,  Ehrh.,  E.  ebumeum,  Roth, 

and  E.  fluviatile,  Smith. 
E.  umbrosum,  Diedrich,  =  E.  umbrosum,  Meyer,  and  E.  Drura- 
mondii,  Hooker. 

The  other  names  correspond  with  those  in  Smith's  *  English  Flora.' 
As  Dr.  Diedrich  makes  no  reference  to  my  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  indeed  could  scarcely,  by  any  possibility,  have  seen  them,  I 
think  his  publication  may  be  received  as  fiirther  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  changes  in  question,  and  it  certainly  confirms  my  intention  of 
adopting  them,  notwithstanding  the  expressed  disapprobation  of  two 
eminent  botanists,  Mr.  Watson  (Phytol.  587),  and  Mr.  Babington, 
{Manual,  379).*  These  gentlemen  are  themselves  authorities  in  no- 
menclature, and  their  decisions  are  received  with  a  respect  to  which 
mine  are  not  entitled ;  I  therefore  use  no  judgment  of  my  own,  know- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  received  as  authority:  but  having  shown  the 
species  described  by  Linneus  under  the  name  of  fluviatUe,  that  de- 
scribed by  Ehrhart  under  the  name  Telmateja,  .and  that  described  by 
Willdenow  under  the  name  umbrosum ;  and  finding  no  descriptions 
prior  to  these  since  the  establishment  of  the  binominal  nomenclature; 
I  revert  to  the  names  given  by  these  authors  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
not  one  in  which  I  have  any  right  to  exercise  a  judgment  or  opinion 
of  my  own.  I  may  however  add,  that  Mr.  Watson's  remarks  on  the 
habitats  of  E.  fluviatile,  Smithy  somewhat  startle  me  :  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  firom  half-a-dozen  letters  now  before  me,  is,  that  the  plant 
in  question  not  only  does  not  but  cannot  grow  in  water ;  but  as  none 
of  these  are  intended  for  publication,  I  forbear  naming  the  writers. 
In  the  confusion  of  names  is  it  not  possible  that  there  is  also  a  confu- 

*  Wahlenbiirg,  in  his  '  Flora  Lapponica'  (1812),  clearly  points  out  Smithes  error. 
— Fl.  I-»ap.  298. 
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siou  of  plants,  and  that  Mr.  Watson's  fluviatile  and  my  flaviatile  are  one 
and  the  same  plant,  and  that  we  both  adopt  the  Linnean  nomenelatore  ? 
Tn  mj  former  observations  I  made  no  allusion  to  the  Eqoisetom 
Drummondii  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  because  no  specimen  of  this  plant 
exists  in  the  Linnean  herbarium,  to  which  alone  my  remarks  were  con- 
fined :  bnt  the  same  species  appears  to  hare  been  long  known  as  a 
natiye  of  Europe,  by  the  name  oi  Equi9eium  wnbro9um.  Tho  name 
was  for  some  time  MS.  only,  and  is  given  as  Meyer's  MS.  name. 
However,  in  1809,  the  species  was  regularly  characterized  by  Willde- 
now,  in  his '  Enumeratio,'  p.  1065  ;  and  again  by  the  same  author  in 
his  ^  Species  Flantarum '  (1810),  v.  3 :  and  it  also  appears  with  a  mi- 
nute description  in  Yaucher's '  Monographic  des  Fr^es,'  pubUshed  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  '  Memoires  de  la  Soci6t6  de  Physique  Jtc.  de 
Gendve.'  The  description  is  accompanied  by  very  exact  figures  of 
the  fertile  and  barren  fironds,  and  of  a  branched  firond  surmounted  by 
a  catkin,  a  very  common  but  not  constant  form  of  the  species.^  In 
all  these  instances  the  name  of  umbrosum  is  given  without  any  other 
synonyme,  or  any  implied  doubt  as  to  its  correctness. 

Edwabo  Newman. 
(To  be  continued). 


Art.  CLU. — A  Flora  of  the  neighhourhoodqf  Sandringham^  Norfolk* 
By  James  E.  Moxon,  Esq. 

(Continued  firoinj).  601). 

Carylus  Avellana.    Hedges,  frequent  SaHx  cinereay  aquatiea^  ol^folia.     Comn. 

Fagus  tylvadca.    Hedges,  occasionaDy.  — ^  caprea.    Wolferton  wood,  common. 

Quereug  Robur.    Common.  viminaUt,    Frequent 

BetMia  alba.    Frequent  alba.    Not  uncommon. 

Alnus  gluHnata.    Bather  uncommon.  Popii/iiff  o^,  livmti/a  &  n^^ra.    Notunc 

UrHca  urent.    Occasionally.  CalUiriche  vema*     Wateiy  places,  pools, 

dioiea*    Plentiful.  &c.  abundant. 

Parietana  offiemmUg.  Old  walls,  frequent  Salicofma  procumbem.  Wolferton  maish, 
Hunmhu  LiqmbtB,  He^;e8,  occasionally.  b^ond  sea-bank,  occastonaUy. 

Ulwnu  eampettris,    Noifitequent  herbaeea.    Ditto,  abundant 

Myrica  Gale,     Denringham  and  Rising  AtripUse  portalaeoides.    Ditto,  abundant 

heaths  &c  abundant  paiula  and  angutt^olia.    Waste 

Salix  argentea,  Dersingham  heath,  local.  ground,  frequent 

rcpaw,^c«,/)rotfraia.  Heaths  &c.  laeimaia^  liitorulu.     Wolferton 

common.  sea-banl,  common. 


*  See  Vaucher's  Monographic,  plate  ir.  figs.  1 — 4. 
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Ckeiiopodium  Bomu-ffmrieus.  Dersing- 
luuii  connntm,  not  nncommon. 

— — albmm.    Atmndant 

maritimum.    Wolferton  salt 

marsh,  oommon. 

Rumex  obUuifolius.    Abundant. 

■  iangumeus.    Ingoldsthorpe  conm. 
IfydroUpatkwn,    Ditches,  Bising 

common. 

■  Acetota,    Meadows  te.  fiequent. 
'    AeetotelU,    Dry  places,  common. 

Polyjfomnm  amphibiwn.    Ditches,  Rising 

common. 
'  Pern  cam,  Lapathifolium,  Fr. 

■  Hydropiper.    Rather  rare. 
'                   Amenlart.    Abundant 

Fagoipyrwn,  Fir-wood  enclo- 
sure, Sandringham. 

CtMvolvuUu,    Frequent 

SeleranUmt  annuHt,    Frequent 

■     perewMM,  Sandringham  heathy 

near  the  church ;  Wolferton  beach. 

Erica  Te&aUx.    Moist  places,  abundant 

Hnereiu    Dry  heaths,  rery  abundt 

Calluna  wdgatia.     Ditto. 

VMcmimm  Oxyeoccos,  '  Dersingham,  Ba- 

bingley  and  West  Newton  ;  Riinng 

common  &c.,  abundant. 
Primula  vulgaris.    Bather  nncommon. 
■       verit.  Not  so  frequent  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 
H&UoMa  pahuirit.    Ditches,  Rising  com. 
Lyiimaehia  tufyarii.  Ditch-banks,  Rising 

common. 
AnagaUk  arwntU,  Sandy  fields,  oommon. 
-»  e^mdea,      CultiTated  fields  at 

Sandringham,  very  rare. 
"■  tenella.    Fens  and  watery  hths. 

abundant 
Cmiuneulus  minimtu^     Rising  common, 

local. 
Glaux  numdma.     Wolferton  salt-marsh, 

frequent 
Samolut  Valerandi.    Ridng  common,  not 

unfrequent 
Ilex  Aquifolium,    Hedges,  rare. 
Cuicuia  Efnthymum.      Dersingham  and 

West  Newton  heaths,  occasionally. 


Convolvulus  arvensii. 
tqrium. 


Common. 

Osier  beds,  hedges 


&c.  frequent 
Camp(mula  roiundifolia.  Heaths  &c.  abt 
Trachelium,      Castle  Rising, 

also  at  Bawsey. 
Jasione  numtana,    Dersingham  common. 
Lonieera  Periclymenum,  Wds.  and  hedges 

firequent 
Sambueus  nigra.    Frequent 
Viburnum  Opulus,    Wolferton  and  Sedg. 

ford  woods. 

Sherardia  arvenm.  Dersingham  comn.  fr. 

GtUium  crucitttum.    Wolferton,  frequent 

■     palusire.  Watery  places,  frequent 

■  saxatile.    Heathy  gpround,  abndt 

uliginosujn.  Watery  places,  comn. 

'        verum.  Heathy  ground,  ext.  com. 
— — -  Mollugo,    Bushy  heaths,  occasly. 
— —  Aparine>    Hedges,  common. 
Eupatorium   ixumaMnum,        Babingley, 

Snettisham  &c.  common. 
Ttusilago  Farfara,    Frequent 
Petasites  vulgaris.     Rising  common,  also 

at  Sedgeford,  of  an  immense  size. 
Aster  JHpolium,     Wolferton  saltmarsh, 

common. 
Erigeron  aeris.     Shemboume  and  Fring, 

sparingly. 
Bdlis  perennis.    Abndnt.  almost  ererywh. 
Solidago  Vtrgaurea,     Dersingham  heath, 

abundant 
Inula  dysenterica,   Wolferton,  Babingley, 

&c.  common. 
Anthends  Cotula,    Common. 
■■  arvensis.    Frequent 

Achillea  PiarnUca,    Common. 

■  MiUefoUum.    Abundant 

Matricaria  Chamomilla,    Frequent 
Pyrethrum  Parihenium^    Ditto. 
Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum.    Ditto. 
■■    segetum.    Wolferton,  not 

uncommon. 
Artemisia  maritima,  Wolferton  sea-bank, 

frequent 
— — —  Absinthium  and  vulgaris.  Freq. 
Gnaphalium   uUginosum^   minimum  and 

germanicum.    Common. 
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Senecio  vulffons,    Veiy  common. 

-^— —  tylvaticui.      Near  Sandringbam 

ohalk-pit,  plentifully. 
.  JacobmL.    Heatlu,  roadsides,  &c. 

abundant 
aqwUicut.   Roydon  fen,  c<Nnmon. 


Carlina  vuljfaru.   Sandriogham  chalk  pit, 

common. 
Cmtaurea  nigra.    Very  frequent. 

Cyanui.    Cornfields  &c.  freqt 

•. Scahiota.    Frequent. 

Cnicus  lanceolahu.    Ditto. 

-  ■     palustris.    Common. 

orveiMM.    Abundant. 

praientu,    Dersingbam  beath« 

acaulu,      Sandringbam  cbalk-pit, 

plentifully. 

Onopordum  Acanthium,  Near  Sandring- 
bam cbalk.pit,  ratber  sparingly. 

Carduiu  nutans  and  acanthoidet,    Comn. 

■  Marianus.   West  Newton,  1838, 

a  single  plant. 

Arctium  Lappa,    Common. 

Laptana  communis.    Ditto. 

Cichorium  Jntybus.  Castle  Rinng,  &c  fr. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum,    Abundant 

Apargia  hispida.    Ditto. 

'— ^^—  Taraxaci,  Saudringbam  cbalk- 
pit,  plentifully. 

Tragopogon  pratensis.   Meadows  &c.  freq. 

Picris  hieracioides.  Castle  Rising ;  also 
at  Reffley  wood ;  not  uncommon. 

Crepis  virens.    Common. 

Sonchus  arvensis,    Wolferton  wood  &c. 

-  oleraceus.    Very  common. 
Hieracium  Pilasella,     Sandy  banks,  very 

common. 
Dipsacus  sylvestris.    Hedges,  frequent. 
Scahiosa  succisa.    Common. 

arvensis.    Roadsides  &c.  comn. 

columbaria.  Sandringbam  cbalk- 
pit,  1842 ;  Sedgeford. 

Valeriana  rubra.    Walls  of  Sandringbam 

park,  not  wild. 
diaica.     Back  of  Wade-moor 

wood,  Sandringbam. 

-  officinalis,  Reffley  and  Wolfer- 


ton woods,  plentiful. 


Plantago  major  and  m^dia.    Frequent. 

:—   Umceolata.    Common. 

-— —  maritima.  Wolferton  salt-maisb, 
common. 

Coronopus.    Sandringbam,  freq. 

Statice  Afmeria.   Wolferton  salt-m.  abdt. 

. Ztnumttim.    Ditto,  common. 

Echium  vulgare.    Sandringbam,  Dersing. 

bam,  &c.  Yery  common.  In  1838 
tbis  plant  covered  balf  an  acre  of 
ground  in  one  locality,  presenting  to 
tbe  eye  a  mass  of  tbe  most  vivid  blue. 

Lithospermum  arvense.  Fields  near  Sand- 
ringbam cbalk-pit,  sparingly. 

MjfosoHs  palustris  and  cmpitosa,     Comn. 

arvensis.  Sandy  places,  common. 

Symphytum  officinale.    Common. 
Cynoglossum  officinale.    Hedges  &c.  cum. 
Mentha  hirsuta.    Common. 

Lycopus  europmu.    Ditto. 

Salvia  Verbenaca.      Saudringbam,  West 

Newton  &c.  frequent. 
Thymus  SerpyUum.    Very  common. 

■  '         Acinos.    Frequent, 
Prunella  vulgaris.    Very  common. 
Scutellaria  galerictUata.    Common. 
Nepeta  Cataria,    Hedges,  frequent. 
Glechoma  hederacea.    Common* 
Lamium  album.    Common. 
■■  purpurevm.    Very  common. 

amplexicaule.    Occasionally. 

GaleobdoUm  luteum.    Wolferton  wood. 
Galeopsis  Tetrakit.    Common. 

versicolor.    Wolferton  beatb. 

Stachys  sylvatica  imd  palustris.  Common. 
BeUmica  officinalis.    Frequent. 
Marrubium  vulgare,      Saudringbam,  fre- 
quent^ also  at  Hunstanton. 

Ballota  nigra.    Common. 

Teucrium  Scorodtmia.  Heatby  sandy  pla- 
ces, very  abundant. 

Ajuga  reptans.    Moist  sbady  places  freqt. 

Verbena  officinalis.  Dersingbam  common, 
very  frequent. 

Utricidaria  vulgaris.  Ditcbes  near  tbe  ri- 
ver, Rising  common,  abundant. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris.  Wade  moor ;  Der- 
singbam &  Ingoldstborpe  fens,  co. 
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Orobanche  minor.     Clover-fields,  Babing- 

ley  common. 
■Verhaseum  Thapsus.  Roadsides,  old  walls 
&c.  frequent. 

■  nigrvm.    Freqnent. 

■  jmlvenUentum,  About  Ingolds- 

tborpe  and  Snettisbam,  common. 
Serophularianodota  and 4tquatica»    Freqt 
AfUirrhinuM  CymhaUria,   •  Occasionally. 

Linaria.    Frequent 

JHgiUdu  purpurea.    Occasionally. 

Venmica  Beecahunga.    Common. 
■         Anagallis,    Wade  moor. 

scutellata.    Babingley  fen,  abdt 

■     ■  officinalis,    Heatbs,  abundant. 

ChamiBdrys,    Heatbs  and  sbady 

places,  abundant. 

'  serpyllifoUa,    Frequent. 

-»—    montana,     Sandringbam  beatb, 

occasionally. 
1  agresHs,    Cultivated  ground,  co. 

'■  arvenm.  Walls  of  Sandringbam 

cburcb>yard  &c.  abundant. 
^'  hederifolia.    Frequent. 

Euphrasia  officinalis,    .Very  common. 
Bartsia  Odontites..  Dersingbam  beatb,  co. 
Pedicularis  palustris.      Dersingbam  and 

Roydon  fens,  common. 

sylvatica.  West  Newton  beatb, 

.frequent. 

.Rhinanthus  Crista^alli,    Frequent. 

Solanum  Dulcamara  and  nigrum,  Freqnt. 

•Hyoscyamus niger.  Roadsides:  Dersing- 
bam, Sandringbam,  West  Newton 
&c.  occasionally. 

Erythrma  Centaarium,  Sandy  ground, 
fieqnent. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Dersingbam  and 
Roydon  beatbs,  common. 

Ligustrum  vulgare.    Hedges,  frequent. 

Fraxinus  excelsior.    Ditto,  common. 

Pinus  sylvestris.  West  Newton  beatb, 
common,  young  plants,  self-sown. 

Galanthus  nimUis.  Sandringbam  park, 
abundant,  x;overing  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre ;  if  not  wild,  at  least  com- 
pletely naturalized. 

Iris  Pseudacorus,     Ditcbcs  &c.  pleiitil'ul. 


Orchis  bifolia,     Dersingbam  beatb,  Roy- 
don fen,  common. 

Morio.   Moist  grassy  places,  com. 

. latifolia.     Frequent* 

. maculata.    Common. 

jGfymnadenia  conopsea.   Wade  moor,  1843, 

abundant. , 
Epipactis  palustris.    Ditto,  ditto. 
Listera  owta.    Ditto,  common. 
Allium  ursinum.    Wolferton  wood,  oom. 
Scilla  nutans,  Wolferton  wood  &c.  abdnt 
Narihedum  ossifragum.     Fens;  Dersing.. 

bam.  West  Newton,  &c.  abundant 
Convallaria  majalis.  Wolferton  wood,  abt. 
Ruscus  acvleatus.      Sandringbam  woods, 

not  common. 
Butomus  umhellatus.      Rising  common* 

plentiful. 
Sagittaria  Sagittifolia.    Ditto,  common. 
Alisma  Phntago.    Common. 
■■  ranunculoides.     Dersingbam,  In- 

goldstborpe,  Rising  &  Roydon  fens, 

common. 
Juncus  conglomeratus,  effusus,  squarrosui, 

Imfonius,  lampocarpus.    Common. 
. maritimus,    Wolferton  salt  marsb? 


es,  sparingly. 
uliginosus. 
acutijlorus. 
ohtusijlorus. 


Frequent 
Very  common. 

Ditcbes,  Ingolds- 
tborpe  coinmon,  abundantly. 

Luzula  pilosa,  Wolferton  wood,  frequent. 

campestris.   Heatbs,  dry  meadows 

and  wQods,  abundantly. 

— —  congesta.  W.  Newton  fen,  spmgly. 

Tamus  communis.  Hedges  and  woods,  oc- 
casionally. 

Arum  maculatum.    Common. 

Typha  latifolia,  Ditcbes,  ponds,  &c.  com. 

Spqtrganium  ramosum.      Ditcbes,  Rising 
common  &c.  common. 

"  simplex,     Ditcbes  near  tbe 

river,  Rising  common,  abundantly. 

Ruppia  maritime,      Ditcbes,  Wolferton 
marsb,  abundant 

Potamogeton  natans.    Fens,  abundant. 

gramineum.      Ditcbes,  Wol- 
ferton marsb  and  Rising  commou. 
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Truj/lochm  paluttre.    Frequent. 

maritimvm.     WolfertOD  salt- 

manh,  frequent 

Lemna  minor.  Pools,  ditches  &c.  abndnt 
Phalaris  artmdinacetu  Ditches  &c.  com. 
Boleui  kmaitts.  Meadows  &c.  veiy  com. 
Anihoxanthtan  odoratum.  Pastures,  com. 
Alopecunu  prateMU,    Pastures,  abundnt. 

gmieulaiut.    Moist  mdows.  co. 

Phleum  praUnae,  Pastures  &c.  abundant 

arenarmnu  Snettisham  beach,  co. 

AgrostU  Spica-venti.    Cornfields,  occas. 

Oakwood,  West  Newton 
fen. 


'  vulgaris.     Diy  places,  abundant 
everywhere. 

alba.   Oakwood,  W.  Newton  fen. 

Aira  cristata.      Walls  of  Sandringham 

churchyard. 

aquatica.    Frequent. 

caspitasa.    Wolferton  wood  &c.  co. 

priBcox.    Common. 

Avefiafatua.  Deisingham  hth.,  sparingly. 

•-~—  pratenris.  Pastures  and  bushy  pla- 
ces, common. 

.— ->-  flaiveseens.    Pastures  &c.  common. 

Hordeum  murinum.    Boadsides,  frequent. 

maritimum.       Wolferton   salt- 

maish,  common. 

Lolium  perenne.     Meadows,  pasture  and 

seashore,  abundant 
TriHcumjunceum.    Snettisham,  frequent, 

also  at  Hunstanton. 

rqferu.    Common. 

Poa  praUnsis.    Meadows,  common. 

-  annua.    Very  abundant 

Briza  media.    Wade  moor,  Sancbingham 

chalk-pit,  plentiful. 
Meliea  cartdea.    Bogs,  plentiful. 
Glyceria  aquatica.    Ditches,  comm«9. 

Jlvitans.    Common. 

■  rigida.     Sandy  ground,  walls  of 

Sandringham  churchyard,  common. 


Glyceria  proewnbent.  Snettisham  beach, 
very  common. 

Triodia  decumbent,  Dersingham  heath, 
frequent 

Dactylii  glamerata.    Common. 

Cgnoturut  crittatut.    Veiy  common. 

Fettuca  loHacea.    Meadows  &o.  frequent. 
■  pnUeneii,    Common. 

— — —  elatiar.      Sandringham  chalk-pit, 
sparingly. 
nflvatica.    Hedges  and  woods,  co. 

Bromus  mollit.    Pastures  &c.  very  comn. 

atper.    Hedges,  occasionally. 

sterilie.    Fields  and  waysides,  co. 

Arundo  Phragmitet.  Woods  and  wateiy 
places,  abundant  [ton  fen. 

Epig^os,    Oakwood,  West  New- 

Eriophorum  vaginaivm.  West  Newton 
fen,  rare. 

polystachion.     West  Newton 
and  Dersingham  fens,  occasionally. 
angutHJolium.       Fens,  very 
common. 

Scirptu  catpitatus.  Dersingham  fen,  freq. 
"'  mariiimui.  Wolferton salt-marsL- 
es  &c.,  abundant 

setaceui.  Bising  common,  locally. 

glaucut.    Wolferton  salt-marshes, 

sparingly. 

Eleocharis  palustris.    Not  common.     * 

Rhynchospora  alba.    Dersingham  fen,  oo. 

Scheenus  nigricans.    Ditto,  ditto. 

Oarex  remota.  Ditch-banks,  Dersingham, 
occasionally. 

arenaria.  Near  Sandringham  chalk- 
pit, abundantly. 

pUulifera.    Rising  common^  fireqnt. 

flava.    Frequent 

prtKox^  panicea  and  riparia.  Com- 
mon. 

ampullacea.  West  Newton  fen,  Ris- 
ing common,  frequent 


I  must  here  remark,  that  owing  to  want  of  opportunity,  the  genera 
Salix  and  Carex  have  not  been  so  fully  investigated  as  might  be  wished. 
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Species  collected  beyond  the  limits  of  the  above  Flora. 


Nuphar  lutea.  Ditches  between  Lynn  and 

Downbam,  common. 
Samcuia  europaa.      Reffley  wood,  near 

Lynn. 
Eryngium  maritimum.     Hunstanton  sea* 

sbore. 
Siwn  Udfolium.      Ditches,  maish4and, 

abundant. 
(Enanthe  PheUandrium.    Ditto,    ditto. 
Smjfmium  Olusatrum.  Lanes  and  hedges 

at  Hunstanton,  frequent. 
Meuim  Fceniculum,     Hunstanton,  Sedge- 
ford  &C.  common. 
Hippuris  vulgaris.     River  Nar,  back  of 

the  Priory,  Castle  Acre,  common. 
Cheiranthus  frutieulosus,   Buins  of  Castle 

Acre  Prioiy,  abundant. 
Cakile  nutrUima,     Hunstanton  sea-shore, 

common. 
Helia$Uhemum  vu^iare.  Hunstanton  chalk 

cliffs. 
AlthiBa  officinalis.     Ditch  banks,  marsh 

land  near  the  sea. 
Arenaria  peploides,  Hunstanton  sea-shore, 

common. 
Rosa  arvensis.    Hedges  nr.  Sutton  bridge, 

frequent. 
Sedum  r^Uxwn.      Walls  at  Castle  Acre, 

common. 

Leyton,  Essex,  December,  15, 1842. 


Sempervivum  tectorum.  Cottage  roofs  nr. 
Wisbeach,  frequent. 

Fagus  Castanea,    Hedges  near  Liteham. 

Saponaria  officinalis.  Wet  hedges  at 
Pentney,  near  Gayton,  sparingly. 

Sahola  Kali.    Hunstanton  sea-shore,  co* 

Daphne  Lawreola.    Sedgeford  wood. 

Polygonum  acetosum.  Sutton  bridge,  spar- 
ingly. 

maritimum.  Hunstanton  sea- 
shore, local. 

Convolvulus  Soldanella.    Ditto,    ditto. 
Apargia  kirta.    Sutton  bridge,  frequent. 
Origanum  mdgare.    Chalky  banks,  comn. 
Thymus  Calamintha.     Castle  hill,  Castle 
Acre,  abundant 

Nepeta.  Chalky  banks,  Sedge- 
ford,  near  Snettisham,  not  uncomn. 

Airopa  Belladonna.  Field-banks  at  Reff- 
ley wood,  near  Lynn,  occasionally. 

Erythraa  pulchella.   Sutton  bridge,  comn. 

Villarsia  nymphaoides.  River  and  ditches 
between  Lynn  and  Downham,  com. 

Finoa  minor.    Sedgeford. 

Typha  angusHfolia,  Sedgeford  wood,  com. 

Pom  compressa.  Walls  of  Castle  Acre  Pri- 
ory, &c.  common. 

Arundo  arenaria.  Sea-sh.  Hunstanton,  co. 

Elymus  arenarius.    Ditto,  frequent. 

James  £.  Moxon. 


Art.  CLIII.  —  Notice  of  Books  relating  to  British  Botany. 

1.  TAtf  British  Flora:  in  Two  Volumes.      Vol.  L,  eontanung  the  Phsntoga^ 

mous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  William  Jackson 
HooKBB,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.A.S.  &  L.S.,  etc.  etc.  The  Fifth  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections,  and  numerous  Figures  illustrative  of 
the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the  Chrasses  and  the 
Ferns.     London :  Longman  &  Co.     1842.    8yo. 

2.  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  British  Plants.      By  Hewett  Cot- 

TBELL  Watson.  Third  Edition^  Part  L  London :  printed  for  the 
Author.     1843.     8vo. 
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3.  Manual  of  British  Botany,  containing  the  Flowering  Plants  andFems^  ar- 

-  ranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders.   By  Charles  C.  Babington, 

M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  ETC  ,  ETC.    London:  Van  Voorst.    1843.    12mo. 

In  our  last  number  we  briefly  mentioned  the  appearance  of  two  of 
the  works  whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article :  in  the  pre- 
sent notice  we  believe  we  cannot  do  better  than  combine  with  these  a 
third,  and  to  class  them  all  under  one  general  head;  since  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants  and  their  correct  discrimination  are 
branches  of  botanical  science  as  inseparable  as  they  are  important 
and  interesting.  A  botanist  is  always  anxious  to  ascertain  not  only 
the  name  of  a  plant  and  its  place  in  the  system ;  he  also  wishes  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  its  native  country,  its  general  geogra- 
phical range,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with  its  habitats  and 
localities,  together  with  the  various  conditions  of  climate  and  altitude 
under  which  it  occurs.  Such  information  relative  to  our  native  spe- 
cies will  be  conveyed  in  Mr.  Watson's  treatise  on  *The  Geographi- 
cal Distribution  of  British  Plants,'  of  which  the  first  part,  containing 
the  Ranunculaceae,  Nymphaeacese  and  Papaveraceae,  is  now  before 
us.  The  author  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  on  this  subject; 
the  two  treatises  previously  printed  by  him  having  been  but  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  present  admirable  work,  wherein  his  views  are  more 
ftdly  developed,  and  the  results  of  his  researches  stated  in  a  more  ex- 
tended form.  Its  scope  and  design  will  be  best  shown  by  extracts 
from  the  "  Preliminary  Explanations." 

*'  The  first  object  to  be  accomplished  in  the  following  pages,  is  that  of  bringing 
together,  under  a  methodical  form,  those  facts  which  are  calculated  to  assist  in  show- 
ing both  the  general  range  and  local  habitats  of  such  plants  as  are  reputedly  indige- 
nous, or  pretty  well  naturalised,  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain  and  its  islets  immedi- 
ately  adjacent,  from  Scilly  to  Shetland.'' — ^p.  2. 

The  plants  of  Ireland  are  necessarily  excluded,  there  not  being  on 
record  sufficient  data  to  enable  the  author  to  illustrate  the  geographi- 
cal relations  of  the  flora  of  that  country.  The  Channel  Isles  are  in 
like  manner  excluded,  because  they  are  considered  to  belong  more 
properly  to  France  than  to  this  country :  **  all  their  indigenous  plants 
being  apparently  common  to  those  islets  with  France,  while  several 
of  them  are  unknown  among  the  native  plants  of  England." 

"  After  bringing  together  such  data  as  may  be  found  conveniently  within  the  au- 
thor's  reach,  for  exhibiting  the  ascertained  distribution  of  each  species  considered  by 
itself,  it  will  then  become  comparatively  easy  to  add  illustrative  maps,  statistical  tables, 
and  more  comprehensive  and  generalised  views  respecting  those  various  physical  con- 
ditions which  are  apparently  most  influential  in  determining  the  present  distribution 
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of  tihe  plants.  To  tbis  end,  it  is  unquestionable  that  copicyis  and  accuxate  detaite  are 
necessaiy  in  the  first  place,  and  before  the  aid  of  maps  and  tables  can  be  called  in  for 
the  sake  of  explicitness  and  precision  in  conveying  to  others  the  knowledge  so  acquir- 
ed.  Interesting  as  it  may  be  in  itself  to  many  minds,  the  public  value  of  that  know- 
ledge must  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  it  can  tend  to  elucidate  the  causes  of 
vegetable  distribution ;  since  it  is  only  by  first  ascertaining  those  causes  that  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  render  the  knowledge  beneficially  applicable  to  human  affairs. 
But  much  time  may  yet  elapse  before  any  such  application  of  knowledge  can  be  made. 
*'  Notwithstanding  the  long^accumulated  stores  of  individual  facts  relating  to  the 
indigenous  plants  of  this  country,  and  to  the  particular  localities  for  the  rarer  species, 
as  well  as  many  full  lists  of  the  plants  of  single  counties  or  other  definite  tracts ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  lively  impulse  which  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  such  enqui- 
ries,  we  are  still  sadly  short  of  accurately  observed  facts  that  bear  directly  upon  the 
ultimate  object  here  proposed.  The  facts  not  having  been  observed  or  recorded  with 
reference  to  any  such  end,  they  have  consequently  been,  so  &r  as  that  end  is  concern- 
ed,  too  often  only  inadequately  observed  and  recorded ;  the  most  valuable  or  interest- 
ing circumstances  having  been  either  noticed  insufficiently  or  wholly  passed  over." — 
p.  3. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow  the  author  into  all  the  details  of 
the  plan  of  the  work,  which,  however,  we  trust  will  be  rendered  intel- 
ligible by  such  brief  explanatory  remarks  as  our  limits  will  allow  us 
to  give..    First  as  to  the  botanical  arrangement :  — 

"  The  so-called  Natural  System  of  arranging  plants  determines  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  spoken  of.  in  these  volumes,  and  which  will  be  very  nearly  that 
of  Decandolle's  Prodromus.  Nature's  own  system  of  practical  arrangement  is  clearly 
a  geographical  one;  but  for  the  convenience  of  technical  botanists,  it  has  been  deemed 
more  advisable  to  follow  the  abstract  system,  by  which  plants  are  supposed  to  be  united 
into  gronps  according  to  general  resemblances." — p.  5. 

The  nomenclature  is  that  of  Hooker's  *  British  Flora,'  fifth  edition, 
with  occasional  references  for  synonyms  to  the  works  of  Smith,  Gray, 
Withering  and  Hudson.  "  No  species  will  be  introduced  into  this 
work  as  indigenous,  unless  the  author  has  seen  specimens  alleged  to 
be  of  British  growth."  As  examples  of  "  the  difficulty  of  tracing  any 
abrupt  line  of  separation  between  the  two  classes  of  native  and  natu- 
ralised plants,"  the  six  following  trees  are  mentioned ;  —  the  birch, 
the  beech,  lime,  sycamore,  chesnut  and  walnut :  the  first  of  these  be- 
ing "  truly  indigenous,"  and  the  last  "  certainly  introduced."  The 
author  asks,  *^  between  which  two,  among  the  remaining  four  interme- 
diately placed  names,  must  we  draw  the  line  that  divides  the  natural- 
ised from  the  native  species? " — ^and  remarks  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  a  unanimous  decision  on  this  question  :  the  difficulty  would 
consequently  be  greater  in  the  case  of  the  common  plants  of  our  gar- 
dens, corn-fields,  road-sides  and  sea-shores. 
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At  the  head  of  eacb  species  are  two  diag^ms;  one  being  **  a  mini- 
ature map  of  Britain,  divided  into  eighteen  districts,^  whih  are  nom- 
bered  in  regular  order  from  south  to  north ;  the  other  exhibits  **  the 
absolute  and  comparative  heights  attained  by  the  highest  hills  of  the 
respective  districts.''  By  the  omission  of  the  figures  firom  the  spaces 
in  the  first  diagram  corresponding  with  districts  in  which  the  species 
has  not  been  observed,  a  pretty  exact  idea  of  its  ascertained  range  is 
given ;  the  same  course  is  pursued  in  the  diagram  of  altitudes.  These 
diagrams  are  intended  as  index-maps  to  others  on  a  larger  scale. 

Immediately  under  these  diagrams  are  the  following  details.  1. 
The  name  of  the  species,  with  synonyms,  if  any.  2.  An  enumeration 
of  the  districts  in  which  the  species  has  been  ascertained  to  grow.  3. 
An  enumeration  of  such  of  twenty  local  Floras  and  thirty  catalogues 
in  which  the  species  is  mentioned.  4.  Enumeration  of  localities  firom 
which  specimens  of  the  species  are  preserved  in  the  author's  herba- 
rium. 5.  Uncertain  localities.  6.  Distribution  of  the  species  in  Bri- 
tain. 7.  General  distribution.  8.  Localities  ranged  under  the  various 
districts,  collected  from  different  sources. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  cannot  give  copious  extracts  firom 
the  author's  highly  interesting  remarks  on  the  general  distribution  of 
the  plants  belonging  to  the  three  natural  orders  treated  on  in  the  pre- 
sent part :  but  with  two  more  quotations  we  must  conclude. 

*'  Ranunculaceous  plants  are  very  widely  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
They  were  found — in  the  typical  form  of  the  order,  the  genus  Ranunculus  —  on  all 
the  arctic  and  polar  coasts  visited  by  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  other  northern  voyagers ; 
even  under  the  highest  latitudes  attained,  as  in  Melville  Island  and  at  the  noithera 
extremity  of  Spitzbergen.  They  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  contrary  extremes  both  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds,  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan ; 
and  they  have  also  been  gathered  on  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  New  Hol- 
land, Van  Dieman's  Land,  New  Zealand,  &c.  Between  these  remote  positions  repre- 
sentatives of  the  order  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  numerously  in  cold 
and  temperate  climates,  but  much  more  sparingly  scattered  over  intertropical  coun- 
tries. Within  and  about  the  tropics,  the  plants  of  this  order  are  chiefly  seen  on  the 
mountains,  although  not  invariably  so." — p.  22. 

In  Steudel's  Nomenclator  are  enumerated  about  78^000  species  of 
phanerogamous  plants ;  of  these  880  species,  or  about  a  94th  part  of 
the  whole  number,  are  Ranunculaceas.  Mr.  Watson  thinks  that  tliis 
proportion  may  possibly  be  too  high,  in  consequence  of  "  the  species 
of  this  order  being  better  known  than  are  those  of  several  other  orders 
prevalent  within  the  tropics,  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere/*  The 
proportion  relatively  to  other  flowering  plants,  is  highest  in  high  nor* 
them  latitudes,  but  the  greatest  absolute  number  of  species  is  found 
in  the  more  temperate  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere.       In 
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Britain  the  Ranunculaceae  constitute  aboat  a  48th  part  of  the  whole 
phanerogamic  flora. 

^  The  beautiful  pknts  wbicli  aie  included  by  systematic  botanists  under  the  or- 
der  of  Nympheaceous  plants,  and  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  most  persons  under 
tbeir  common  name  of  Water-lilies,  are  distributed  less  generally  over  the  world  than 
the  former  order,  that  of  Ranunculaceous  plants,  or  than  the  succeeding  one,  consist- 
ing  of  the  Poppies,  and  allied  genera.  Yet,  looking  to  the  small  number  of  distinct 
species  comprehended  in  it,  the  present  order  may  still  be  said  to  have  a  wide  distribu- 
tion. Being  mostly  large  aquatic  plants,  adapted  to  grow  in  lakes  and  the  less  rapid 
rivers,  the  species  of  Nymphsaceie  are  the  ornaments  of  ccmtinental  countries  and  low 
places;  and  are  usually  banished  from  islands  and  elevated  mountains,  as  wdll  as  from 
very  cold  latitudes  whose  waters  remain  frozen  during  a  large  part  of  the  year.  Hilly 
or  undulated  countries,  however,  whose  streams  are  converted  into  lakes  or  lake-like 
livers  on  their  low  plains  and  in  their  valleys,  may  be  considered  favourable  for  the 
support  of  water-lilies ;  and  we  consequently  find  that  our  own  insular  position  does 
not  prevent  Nympheaces  constituting  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  indigenous 
flora  of  Britain,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  with  the  doms  of  continental  countries."—- 
p.  174. 

We  have  stated  that  this  work  is  printed  for  private  distribution 
only ;  it  will  appear  from  time  to  time  as  the  materials  may  become 
ready^  and  is  offered  to  those  botanicial  friends  who  have  assisted  the 
author  in  his  investigations  on  that  department  of  botanical  science 
to  which  it  relates.  The  author  has  adopted  this  course  from  an  un- 
willingness to  give  such  a  pledge  for  the  completion  of  the  whole,  as 
would  be  implied  bj  the  publication  of  a  part,  of  a  work  which  must 
necessarilj  run  to  so  v9luminous  an  extent.  Whilst  we  cannot  but 
respect  the  honourable  feeling  which  prompted  this  course,  and  ad- 
mire the  liberality  with  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  we  must  also 
regret  that  such  a  store  of  valuable  information  on  this  exceedingly 
interesting  branch  of  the  science,  should  not  be  rendered  accessible 
to  every  student  of  the  Botany  of  this  country. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  two  other 
publications  the  tides  of  which  we  have  given  above.  We  have  but 
little  doubt  that  on  the  first  announcement  of  Mr.  Babington's  inten- 
tion to  add  another  to  the  numerous  works  on  British  Botany  already 
existing,  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many  botanists  that  such 
an  addition  to  their  libraries  was  not  required,  or,  at  least,  that  so 
much  having  been  effected  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  British 
plants,  a  new  Flora  must  necessarily  be  no  more  than  a  compilation. 
But  that  a  new  Flora  was  not  uncalled  for  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  it  was  not  impossible  for  such  a  work  to  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  compilation,  will,  we  trust,  be  rendered  evident  by  a  hasty 
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^aa^e  at  the  pievioaaly  pubfislied  general  Floras  of  this  country, 
commeneing  with  the  magmtm  cpu»  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  in  1828."^ 

Although  arranged  according  to  idiat  it  has  lately  been  the  fashion 
to  disparage  by  the  appellation  of  an  antiquated  and  useless  system, 
the  *  English  Flora'  will  never  be  suposeded  as  a  work  of  standard 
authority  on  the  botanical  productions  of  Great  Britain.     Whatever 
may  be  its  faults,  they  are  doubdess  attributable  to  the  state  of 
Botany  in  England  at  the  period  when  it  was  written,  and  are  infi- 
nitely outnumbered  by  its  merits,  which  are  its  own,  and  have  been 
justly  acknowledged  by  all  subsequent  writers  on  Botany.      The  ap- 
pearance of  a  work  of  such  high  authority,  in  the  EngUsh  language, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  Britii^  plants,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  more  exact  discrimination  of  our  native  species;  unfor- 
tunately, however,  its  bulk  and  consequent  price  placed  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  a  humble  but  ardent  student,  who  was  obliged  to  rest 
content  with  the  more  accessible  and  more  portable  *  Compendium 
Florae  Britannic®,'  if  he  understood  Latin  —  or  with  Galpiue's  *  Syn- 
optical Compend,'  Macgillivray's  Withering,  or  the  *  Compendium  of 
the  English  Flora,'  if  his  literary  acquirements  extended  only  to  the 
English  language.      All  these  were  exceedingly  useful  books,  to  the 
travelling  botanist  more  especially ;  but  the  three  of  the  highest  au- 
hority — the  Compendiums  —  laid  claim  to  little  more  than  the  merit 
of  b^g  correct  indexes  to  the  larger  works.      In  1830  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  Hooker's  *  British  Flora,'  intended,  as  the  author  says 
in  the  preface,  ^^  Istly,  to  provide  the  young  student  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  our  native  plants,  arranged  according  to  the  simplest  method ; 
and  2dly,  to  afford  to  the  more  experienced  botanist,  a  manual,  that 
should  be  useful  in  the  field  as  well  as  the  closet"      The  first  object 
was  gained  by  the  adoption  of  the  linnaean  method ;  the  second,  by 
hsCppily  steering  a  middle  counse  between  the  two  extremes  of  de- 
voting so  much  space  to  the  descriptions  and  synonjrms  as  would  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  the  book,  or  so  curtailing  the  characters  that  they 
would  scarcely  be  available  for  specific  discrimination  by  the  majo- 
rity of  those  for  whose  use  the  work  was  intended.      That  the  idea 
was  a  happy  one,  and  on  the  whole  well  worked  out,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  when  we  consider  that  within  about  ten  years  from  its  first 
appearance,  four  large  editions  of  the  ^  British  Flora '  in  its  original 
form  have  been  disposed  of;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  do  greatly 

* Tbe  first  rolame  of  Smith's  *  English  Flora'  was  published  in  1824,  hut  the 
work  was  not  completed  until  1838,  when  the  fourth  volume  appeared,  accompanied 
by  a  reprint  of  the  preceding  three  rolnmes. 
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doubt  both  the  policy  and  the  expediency  of  the  recent  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  work,  unaccompanied  by  corresponding  improve- 
ments in  the  matter,  of  which  more  anon. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  named,  which  are  all  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Linnaean  system,  and  hare  all  gone  through  several 
editions,  we  mayhere  mention  two  others,  in  the  arrangement  of  which 
the  natural  system  was  followed ;  we  allude  to  Lindley^s  Synopsis  and 
Macreight's  Manual.  All  these  different  publications  have,  however, 
more  or  less  the  air  of  compilations  ;  their  respective  authors  or  edi- 
tors having  probably  supposed  that  as  so  much  had  already  been 
effected  in  British  Botany,  nothing  more  was  required,  than  perhaps 
just  to  register  any  new  species  or  variety  that  might  by  chance  offer 
itself  to  their  notice ;  such  an  event  as  the  appearance  of  an  original 
British  Flora  being  deemed  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The 
publication  of  Leighton^s  *  Flora  of  Shropshire '  we  believe  to  have 
had  some  effect  in  dispelling  this  illusion ;  at  all  events  it  would  na- 
turally lead  to  the  reflection,  that  if  in  the  Flora  of  a  single  county  so 
many  improvements  could  be  effected  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  origi- 
nal observation,  it  were  not  imreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  patient 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  general  Flora*of  the  kingdom,  would 
yield  a  rich  and  abundant  reward  to  the  botanist  who  should  under- 
take the  task. 

llie  state  of  botanical  science  in  Britain,  at  the  period  when  Mr. 
Babington  first  commenced  his  investigation  of  our  Flora,  and  its 
probable  causes,  are  thus  described  in  the  Preface  to  that  gentleman's 
Manual. 

"  From  the  attention  which  has  long  been  paid  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Flora  of 
BriUun,  and  the  numerous  excellent  botanists  who  have,  since  the  time  of  the  justly 
celebrated  Ray  (not  to  go  further  back),  employed  their  talents  upon  an  endeavour  to 
determine  the  indigenous  products  of  these  kingdoms,  the  author,  in  common  it  is  be- 
lieved with  most  English  botanists,  did  not  suppose  that  much  remained  to  be  done  in 
British  Botany ;  for  he  could  not  expect  that  after  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Smith, 
Hooker,  Lindley,  and  others,  and  the  publication  of  so  invaluable  and  unrivalled  a  col- 
lection  of  figures  as  is  contained  in  the '  English  Botany,'  there  could  still  be  many 
questions  concerning  the  nomenclature,  or  any  considerable  number  of  unascertained 
species,  the  determination  of  which  would  fall  to  his  lot  He  had  not  however  ad- 
vanced far  in  the  critical  examination  of  our  native  plants,  before  he  found  that  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  indigenous  specimens  with  the  works  of  eminent  continental  authors, 
and  with  plants  obtained  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  must  necesssrily  be  made,  for  it 
appeared  that  in  very  many  cases  the  nomenclature  employed  in  England  was  differ- 
ent from  that  used  in  other  countries,  that  often  plants  considered  as  varieties  here 
were  held  to  be  distinct  species  abroad,  that  several  of  our  species  were  only  looked  up- 
on as  varieties  by  them,  and  also  that  the  mode  of  grouping  into  genera  was  frequently 
ntially  different. 

3  I* 
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^  "  The  discoveiy  of  these  facts  produced  considerable  astonishment,  and  the  author 
was  led  to  consider  what  could  have  been  the  causes  of  so  remarkable  a  discrepancy. 
The  following  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  explanation.    It  is  well  known  that  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  became  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  her> 
barium  of  Linnsus,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  ascertain,  with  very  considerable  accura- 
cy, the  British  species  which  were  known  to  that  distinguished  man,  and  to  publish, 
in  the  most  improved  form  that  he  had  given  to  his  system,  a  remarkably  complete  and 
excellent  Flora  of  Britain.    Then  followed  the  long-continued  separation  of  this  coun- 
try  from  France,  and  indeed  from  most  of  the  European  nations,  by  which  we  were  al- 
most completely  prevented  from  observing  the  progress  which  botanical  science  was 
making  in  other  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  our  own  flora  was  continually  receiv- 
ing accessions  of  new  plants  wbich  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  identify  with  the  species 
detected  and  published  in  France  and  Germany.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  we  had 
become  so  wedded  to  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  and  it  may  even  perhaps  be  allowable  to 
add,  so  well  satisfied  with  our  own  proficiency,  that,  with  the  honoumble  exception  of 
Mr.  Brown,  there  was  at  that  time  scarcely  a  botanist  in  Britain  who  took  any  inte- 
rest or  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  classification  by  Natural  Orders  which  had  been 
adopted  in  France,  and  to  the  more  minute  and  accumte  examination  of  plants  which 
was  caused  by  the  employment  of  that  philosophical  arrangement.      Let  it  not  how- 
ever be  supposed  that  the  author  wishes  at  all  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  Linnsan 
system — a  system  which  was  considered  by  its  author  as  merely  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment or  kind  of  index  to  the  known  plants ;  for  no  botanist  has  more  strongly  stated 
the  value  of  a  natural  classification  than  Linnieus  himself, — as  he  fully  believes  that 
without  some  such  artificial  scheme  by  which  newly  discovered  plants  could  be  cata- 
logued for  easy  reference,  the  multitudinous  species  which  distant  countries  have 
supplied  would  long  since  have  formed  so  enormous  and  confused  a  mass  as  to  have 
reduced  Botany  to  a  state  little  better  than  that  into  which  it  had  fallen  at  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  Linnaean  era. 

*'  The  publication  of  so  complete  and  valuable  a  Linnaean  work  as  the  *  English 
Flora,'  greatly  contributed  to  the  permanency  of  this  feeling,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  at  a  very  recent  period  working  English  botanists  were  unacquainted  with  any  of 
the  more  modem  continental  floras,  and  indeed  even  now  many  of  those  works  are  on- 
ly  known  by  name  to  the  great  mass  of  the  cultivators  of  British  Botany." — ^Pref.  v. 

It  now  remains  for  us  briefly  to  er  quire  which  of  the  two  works  he- 
fore  us  is  the  most  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  enabling  the  student  of 
British  Botany  to  take  his  stand  by  the  side  of  the  continental  cultiva- 
tors of  the  science,  or  at  least  to  enable  him  to  make  some  steps  in  ad- 
vance of  his  present  position.  And  here  we  feel  that  we  are  treading 
on  dangerous  ground ;  we  feel  that  whatever  is  stamped  with  the  au- 
thority belonging  to  so  illustrious  a  name  as  that  of  the  author  of  the 
well-known  and  widely  circulated  *  British  Flora/  must  be  approach- 
ed with  caution,  nay,  almost  with  reverence ;  and  that  no  rude  hands 
ought  to  be  laid  on  the  structure  he  has  raised.  W^  should  how- 
ever be  wanting  in  our  duty  as  honest  chroniclers,  did  we  not  state  it 
to  be  our  opinion,  and  we  state  it  with  regret,  that  the  fifth  edition  of 
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the  ^  British  Flora '  is  neither  calculated  to  extend  the  fame  of  its  au- 
thor, nor  in  any  considerable  degree  to  raise  the  standard  •f  botanical 
excellence  in  this  country ;  it  even,  in  many  points,  falls  short  of  the 
actual  state  of  knowledge  of  our  native  plants,  existing  in  Britain  at 
the  period  of  its  publication. 

We  believe  that  the  numerous  avocations  of  the  author  have  been 
urged,  even  by  his  reviewers,  in  extenuation  of  sundry  little  blemish- 
es, which  those  fond  of  such  employment  might  hunt  out  in  the  for- 
mer editions  of  the  *  British  Flora.'  Such  a  plea,  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  admit ;  at  the  same  time  we  contend,  that  in 
the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  a  popular  and  really  useful  work, 
the  public,  who  have  so  warmly  patronized  the  earlier  editions,  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  a  little  more  care  should  be  taken  than  appears 
to  have  been  bestowed  on  this  same  fifth  edition  of  the  *  British  Flora,' 
and  certainly  a  little  more  regard  for  the  researches  of  fellow-labour- 
ers would  not  have  been  altogether  out  of  place.  For  instance ;  —  if, 
instead  of  simply  quoting  the  Edinbiurgh  Catalogue  as  a  mere  list  of 
synonyms,  not  .worth  the  trouble  of  investigating,  Sir  William  had 
been  led  by  his  doubts  to  a  re-examination  of  the  works  of  the  conti- 
nental authors  whose  nomenclature  is  there  adopted,  and  had  then 
thought  it  necessary  to  reject  that  nomenclature, — his  reasons  for  do- 
ing so  would  have  been  heard  with  deference  and  respect.  Again ; 
as  one  example  of  Sir  William's  disregard  of  the  labours  of  British 
botanists,  may  be  mentioned  the  long-mooted  question  respecting  the 
parasitism  of  Monotropa;  which,  in  the  period  between  die  publica- 
tion of  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions  of  the  *  British  Flora,'  was  fiiUy 
investigated  and  satisfactorily  decided ;  yet  we  here  find  repeated  the 
same  words — "  Root  fibrous,  parasitic  ?" — which  have  appeared  in  all 
the  former  editions  of  that  work.  Nor  is  any  allusion  made  to  another 
form  of  Monotropa,  now  found  to  be  common  in  England,  and  appa- 
rently so  distinct  from  Hypopitys,  as  to  have  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  species  by  many  botanists.  A  little  more  care  would  also  have 
led  to  the  detection  and  correction  of  numerous  erroneous  references  to 
'English  Botany,'  which  have  been  perpetuated  from  first  to  last :  like 
the  old  nomenclature  for  the  ferns  and  their  allies,  which  is  retained 
with  scarcely  a  single  change.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
the  fourth  edition  newly  arranged,  that  is,  the  natural  system  is  fol- 
lowed instead  of  the  Linnaean  in  the  body  of  the  work,  with  a  Lin- 
naean  synopsis  of  genera  prefixed :  the  preface  even  has  not  been  re- 
written in  justification  of  this  change  of  plan ;  a  few  sentences  having 
been  grafted  on  the  old  stock  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Linnsean 
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s^  nopsis.  We  regret  to  iiave  found  occasion  for  this  nngracions  task 
of  fault-finHing,  because  we  believe  that  Sir  William  could  have  done 
much  better. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Mr.  Babington*s  Manual,  and  see  how  nearly  that 
comes  up  to  the  idea  of  what  a  new  book  on  British  Botany  ought  to  be. 
The  model  chiefly  followed  in  its  preparation  is  Koch's  *  Sjmopsis 
Florae  GermanicsB ;'  but  other  standard  works  have  also  been  consulted. 

**  In  the  present  work  it  has  been  the  author's  endearour  to  adopt,  in  all  cases,  those 
names  which  have  the  claim  of  priority,  unless  good  cause  could  be  shown  for  a  con- 
trary proceeding,  and  with  this  object  he  has  carefully  examined  nearly  all  the  best 
European  Floras,  comparing  our  plants  with  the  descriptions  contained  in  them,  and 
in  veiy  many  cases  with  foreign  specimens  of  undoubted  authenticity.  In  the  adop- 
tion of  genera  and  species  an  endeavqur  has  been  made,  by  the  examination  of  the 
plants  themselves,  to  determine  what  are  to  be  considered  as  truly  distinct,  thus,  it  b 
hoped,  taking  Nature  as  a  guide,  and  not  depending  upon  the  authority  of  any  name, 
however  distinguished.  Still  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  claim  is  made  to  peculiar 
accuracy,  nor  that  the  author  considers  himself  qualified  to  dictate  to  any  student  of 
Botany,  for  he  is  well  aware  that  there  axe  many  points  upon  which  persons  who  have 
carefully  studied  the  subj^t  may  form  different  conclusions  from  those  to  which  he 
has  been  led."— Pref.vi. 

This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  guch,  doubtless,  was  the  plan  adopted, 
so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  by  the 
author  of  the  *  British  Flora'  himself,  in  the  preparictibn  of  the  early 
editions  of  that  work :  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  greater  amount  of  ori- 
ginality observable  in  the  pages  of  the  Manual,  than  in  any  general 
work  OB  British  Botany  that  has  issued  from  liie  press  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  *  English  Flora.'  In  a  very  few  instances  Mr.  Babing- 
ton  has  thought  it  better  to  rely  more  on  the  labours  of  his  predeces- 
sors than  on  his  own  judgment,  as  in  the  difficult  genera  Rosa  and 
Rubus,  respecting  which  he  expresses  his  obligations  to  the  valuable 
m<)nographs  by  Mr.  Boner,  published  in  the  *  British  Flora.'  But, 
while  studying  the  works  of  the  great  continental  botanists,  the  author 
has  not  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  note  what  has  been  goiiig  on  at  home, 
and  that,  too,  up  to  the  latest  possible  date  previous  to  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Manual ;  which  is  thus  rendered  more  complete  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  The  orders  and  genera  are  necessarily 
defined  as  concisely  as  was  consistent  with  perspicuity;  but  we  should 
like  to  see,  in  a  future  edition,  a  general  table  of  the  orders  and  genera, 
arranged  on  the  dichotomous  or  some  other  plan,  prefixed  to  the  vo- 
lume^ as  well  as  the  present  Linnsean  synopsis. 

We  must  conclude  with  the  following  paragraph,  which  conveys 
the  author's  wishes  respecting  a  future  edition  of  his  Manual. 
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'*  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  use  this  book  will  favour  the  author  with  informatioii 
of  any  (even  the  slightest)  addition,  conection  or  alteration  that  may  appear  to  be  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  it  may  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  a  future  edition,  as  it 
is  only  through  such  assistance  that  the  Flora  of  an  extensive  country  can  attain  to 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  peifection." — ^Pref.  ?iii. 

We  think  that  the  cause  of  British  Botanj  conld  scarcely  be  better 
served  than  by  the  extensive  circulation  of  this  work,  especially  if  its 
possessors  are  not  sparing  of  either  their  criticism  or  their  labour^  the 
one  in  discovering  and  pointing  out  to  the  author  any  errors  into  which 
he  may  have  fallen — the  other  in  furnishing  him  with  additional  ma- 
terials, the  stock  of  which  is  as  yet  far  from  being  exhausted. 


Art.  ChJ\.— Varieties. 
323.  List  of  Mosses  found  near  Manchester.  I  have  pleasure  in 
sending  you  the  following  list  of  mosses,  growing  within  fifteen  miles 
of  Mancliester.  T&at  it  is  by  no  means  perfect  I^am  willing  to  allow, 
as  I  have,  intentionally  omitted  several  species  recorded  as  growing  in 
this  neighbourhood,  either  on  account  of  their  exact  localities  not  be- 
ing given,  or  from  the  authority  being  sometimes  questionable^ 
Afidraa  alpina.  Hills  abote  Staley  1)ridge    Anictangium  ciliatum.    Hills  above  Staley 


Rothii,     Plentiful  at  Greenfield, 

Saddleworth. 
Phascum  terraium.     Near  Diddnfield,  on 

hedge  banks. 
.'  altemifoliUM.    Hedge-banks  on 

the  Hyde  road. 

n^latum.    Very  commou. 

— —    axittare.    Found  occasionally  in 


various 

—  fkitens, 
ley  Smithy. 

—  inuUcum, 


•  Road-side,  near  fiagu- 

Hobson  found  this 
species  plentifuAy  near  Blakeley, 
but  it  has  not  been  met  with  lately. 
Sphagnum  obhuifolium  and  acutifolium. 
Common  in  all  the  bogs  in  this 
•neighboiirhood. 
— — —  s^fuarroiunL    In  boggy  pits. 
■    etupidaium.    Pits  near  Ashton 


Ggmnosiomum  trunccUului/n,     Very  com- 
mon,  and  var.  p,  equally  common. 

fatcieulare.  Greenfield  &c. 

, 1^  pyrifmne,   Walls  ur  Hyde. 


bridge. 
Diphyscium  foliasum,    Greenfield  and  its 

neighbourhood. 
Telraphis  pellticida,    Bredbury  wood  and 

Blakeley  clough. 
Sphachnum    spluericum    and     mnioides. 

Common  on  all  the  bogs. 
— ^— —  ampullaceum.    Clifton  mos& 
Weisiia  nuda.     Lower  Broughton  and 

Blakeley. 

-  eu/rvwoitra. 
and  rocks 

recurvata. 

Heywood. 

lanceolata, 

Openshaw. 

'  coniraverta.   Walls  Crocks, com. 

•       cirrhata,    Marple,  common. 

crisptda.    Shawfurth  moor,  near 

Rochdale. 

trichodn. 


Common  on  walls 

Ashworth  wood,  near 

Hedge  banks,  near 


On  stones  at  Green, 
field. 
Chimmia  apocarpa.    On  stones  in  the  river 
Tame,  near  Staley,  and  at  Marple. 
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Grimmia  pulmnata.    Walls  6t  locks,  com. 

Donutna,     Rowley  moor,  near 

Rochdale. 
Didymodon  pwrpureut,    Marple. 

heteromallus.  Not  uncommon. 

JlexifoHus,    Greenfield. 

TViehottomum  lanuginatum.    Common  on 

the  hills  near  Mottram  &c. 
'         caneseeru.    Greenfield. 


•  aciculare,    Greenfield,  and 


near  Rochdale. 
Dicranum  bryaidet»    Veiy  common. 

taxifolium.    Ditto. 

— — ^—  adiantoides.      Bredhury  wood 

and  Blakeley. 
— ^—  glaucum,    Bag^ley  moor,  and 
heyond  Staley  bridge. 

sqtMrromm.  Cotterill  and  Mar- 

pie  doughs. 
■  scopariwm.    Common. 

flexuosum.      Chat  moss,  and 
near  Tildsley. 

■  varium.    Not  uncommon. 
heteromdlum.    Very  common. 


Tortula  muralii  and  ruralis.    Common. 

aubuUta.    Near  Dunham  &c. 

fallax.    Common. 

CincUdotu8  ftmtinaloidet.     Marple. 
Polytrichum  undulatum.     Very  common. 

piliferum.      Common  near 

Mottram,  and  other  places. 

— — — ^— —  juniperinum*  Dunham  park. 

commune.  Bag^leymoor&c. 


very  common. 

aloides.    Common. 

nanum.    Blakeley  &c. 


Funaria  hygtometriea.    Very  common. 
Orthotrichum  pulchellum.      On  walls  in 

Marple  wood. 

■ —  anonuUum.  Cotterill  clough. 
^-— »— — -  diaphaman.  Dunham  park. 
— -   striatum.      Moors   beyond 

Staley. 
Bryum  julaceum.      Banks  of  the  Irwell, 

near  Clifton  aqueduct 
-—    cameum.       Hills    above    Staley 

bridge. 
-^—    eUmgalum.    Greenfield. 


Bryum  aryenteum.    Common. 

pyriforme.     I  found  a  specimen  or 

two  near  Mottram,  but  cannot  tell 
the  precise  locality. 

turhinatum.      Hills  above  Staley 

bridge. 

— ^    capiUare,      Marple  aqueduct,  &c. 
common. 

caspUitum  and  natam.     Common. 

paluttre.    Chat  moss. 

'  roteum,    Cotterill  clough,  &c. 

liyulatum^  homum  and  punctaium. 

Common. 

rottratum.     Tatton  park. 

Bartramia  pomiformis.  Chorlton  fields,  &c. 

fontana.    Baguley  moor. 

arcuata.      Alderley,  and  near 

Staley  bridge. 
Neckera  pumila.    Cotterill  clough,  rare. 
— —  crispa,    Marple,  &c. 
Anomodon  curtipendulum.    On  stones  at 

Greenfield,  &c. 
Daltonia  heteromalla.    Tatton  park. 
FontinalU  antipyreiica.   Pits  near  Gorton, 

Baguley  moor. 
— — — ^—  squamosa.    Marple,  &c.,  com. 
*Hookeria  lueens.     Cotterill  clough,  and 

Mere  clough. 
Hypnum  triehomanoides  8c  comphnatum. 

Cotterill  &  Marple  doughs,  Hough- 
end,  &c. 
^^—    riparium.  Bredbury    wood. 

Hough-end,  &c.,  common. 

undulatum.   Near  Staley  bridge, 

common, 

serpens  and  purum.    Very  com. 

Schreberi.      Near  Clifton  aque- 


duct, and  Marple. 

—  sericeum.    Hough-end  hall. 

—  sakbrosum.    Cotterill  clough,  ra. 

—  alopeeurum.    Cotterill  &  Marple. 

—  dendroides.    Reddish  vale. 

—  curvatum  and  myosuroides.  Cot- 
terill clough. 

—  splendens.    Common  in  woods. 
"-    proH/erum.     Common,  bearing 

fruit  in  Cotterill  clough. 

—  prahnyum.     Common. 
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Hifjmum  flagdUiTe.     Greenfield,  but  Dot 
in  fructification. 

Hypnum  hrevirostre.    Not  uncommon. 

common. 

aduncum,     Baguley  moor,  and 

near  Bowdon. 

rvUdlndum,    Very  common. 

at  Arden,  and  near  Hyde. 
albicans.    Chorlton  fields. 

common. 
cupressifarme.    Several  very  cu- 

confertum,     Bredbury  wood  and 

other  places,  common.  rious  varieties  are  found  in  Bredbury 

cordifolium.   Pits  near  Reddish.  wood,  Cheshire. 

triquetrum.    Very  common.  — —    molluscum.     Near  Marple,  very 

loreum,    Greenfield.  common. 


— Joseph  Sidebotham  ;  Manchester,  March  16,  1843. 

324.  On  the  arrangement  of  a  Herbarium.  Imagining  that  the 
plan  I  pursue  in  the  arrangement  of  my  herbarium  is  in  some  respects 
superior  to  that  of  Mr.  King  (Phytol.  585),  I  am  induced  to  forward  a 
short  detail  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  contain  hints  which  may  be 
of  service  to  some  of  your  readers.  I  ought  to  say,  that  although  I 
have  varied  some  of  the  details,  I  adopted  the  principle  of  the  plan 
from  seeing  it  carried  out  in  the  herbarium  of  a  friend,  which  contain- 
ed an  extensive  collection  of  both  British  and  foreign  species,  kept  in 
beautiful  order.  Specimens.  —  My  specimens  are  fastened  on  sheets 
of  folio  post  paper,  of  good  texture,  size  15j  inches  by  9j.  The  spe- 
cimens are  fastened  with  gum  Aratilb  on  the  inner  right  hand  page  of 
each  sheet ;  and  on  the  opposite  one  I  write  the  name,  order,  and 
other  particulars :  I  also  write  the  botanical  name  at  the  top  of  the 
outside  of  the  sheet.  Before  placing  each  species  in  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  herbarium,  I  wash  it  lightly  over  with  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  spirits  of  wine  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  60  grains  of  the  former  to  8  fluid  ounces  of  either  of  the 
latter.  Arrangement.  —  I  arrange  my  specimens  on  the  natural  sys- 
tem ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  wrappers,  each  of  half  a  sheet  of 
double  crown  paper  folded :  on  the  outside  of  which  is  written  the 
name  of  one  of  the  natural  orders ;  in  this  I  place  all  the  sheets  of 
specimens  belonging  to  that  order.  In  the  orders  Rosacese,  Compo- 
sitaB,  GramineaB,  and  one  or  two  others,  it  may  be  as  well  to  subdivide 
each  into  two  or  three  portions,  and  use  a  separate  wrapper  for  each. 
The  wrappers,  with  their  contents,  are  placed  in  wooden  boxes,  made 
after  the  fashion  of  a  music-case,  namely,  with  a  lid  at  the  top,  and 
the  front  hinged  so  as  to  fall  down  on  a  level  with  the  bottom.  I 
have  these  boxes  made  of  the  size  of  my  paper,  and  6^  inches  deop, 
which  accommodates  about  300  species  in  each  case.     As  an  index  t 
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use  the  Edinburgh  Society's  Catalogue,  affixing  an  asterisk  in  red  ink 
to  the  name  of  each  species  in  the  herbarium.  In  this  way  the  col- 
lection may  be  kept  in  beautiful  order,  and  at  all  times  in  a  state  of 
readiness  for  convenient  reference.  —  Wm.  L,  Notcutt :  Fareham, 
June  2j  1843. 

325.  Friendly  Hint  to  Subscribers,  I  am  very  sorry  to  perceive, 
from  the  cover  to  *  The  Phy  tologist '  for  June,  that  its  circulation  does 
not  pay  its  expenses.  Might  I  presume  to  suggest,  that  if  each  sub- 
scriber would  endeavour  to  obtain,  among  his  botanical  friends,  one 
additional  subscriber,  it  would  relieve  the  magazine  from  its  difficul- 
ties, and  continue  to  us  a  periodical  which  has  hitherto  been  very  in- 
teresting and  useful,  and  which  will,  I  trust,  long  maintain  its  stand- 
ing.— Id. 

326.  Note  on  Veronica  Buxbaumii  and  V.  triphyllos.  I  enclose  a 
specimen  of  Veronica  Buxbaumii,  and  also  one  of  V.  triphyllos,  both 
of  which  have  been  discovered  this  spring  within  two  miles  of  York, 

,  ,the  former  in  a  clover  field,  the  latter  on  a  sandy  bank.  I  observe 
that  V.  triphyllos  is  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  as  being  found 
in  Yorkshire,  though  accompanied  with  a  query.  —  Silvqnus  Tliomp' 
son  ;  Friends'  School^  York^  6th  Month  5,  1843. 

327.  Note  on  the  Habitats  of  Equisetumjluviatile,  Sm.  I  went 
the  other  day,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Sparkes,  to  Norwood,  and  minutely 
examined  the  station  where  I  fouiid  Equisetum  fluviatile  last  summer. 
After  reading  the  discordant  statements  which  have  lately  appeared  in 
*The  Phy  tologist'  respecting  the  habits  of  this  plant,  we  felt  a  desire 
to  prove  whether  any  specimens  of  it  would  be  foimd  actually  in  the 
water.  It  was  growing  most  plentifully  on  the  steep  bank  alluded  to 
by  me  in  the  August  number  (Phytol.  295),  but  much  more  sparingly 
on  the  small  piece  of  wet  ground  between  that  and  the  pond  ;  yet  a 
few  stems  were  found  close  to  the  water's  edge.  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  single  specimen  that  actually  grew  in  the  water.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  too,  that  by  far  the  most  luxuriant  specimens  were  those 
which  grew  on  the  bank ;  those  about  the  pond  being  much  more 
stunted  in  appearance.  All  the  authorities  within  my  reach  assign  a 
station  for  Equisetum  fluviatile  near  jivers  and  lakes ;  but  none  speak 
of  it  as  actually  growing  in  water.  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  my 
plant,  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  identity.  The  spot  where  it  grows, 
is  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  top  of  Westow  Hill,  Nor- 
wood, going  towards  Dulwich. —  Wm.  Ilolt;  Bromley y  Kent,  June  5, 
1843. 

328.  Note  on  Centranthm  Calciirapa.      The  following  notice  of 
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Centranthus  Calcitrapa  is  at  your  service,  if  you  think  it  worth  insert- 
ing among  your  Varieties.  It  is  now  fifty,  if  not  sixty,  years  since  I 
first  saw  this  plant  on  a  wall  at  Eltham,  where  it  was  well  known  to 
the  London  botanists,  who,  I  believe,  always  thought  it  had  es- 
caped from  Sherard*s  garden,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  a  natu- 
ralized plant,  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  British  Flora.  We  also  used, 
at  the  same  time,  to  find  it  on  the  wall  of  a  garden  at  Enfield,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, which  had  formerly  been  that  of  Dr.  Uvedale,  the  friend  of 
Flukenet,  in  which  was  then  a  celebrated  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Not 
baving  been  that  way  lately,  I  do  not  know  the  present  state  of  the 
place. — Edwd.  Farster;  Woodfordy  June  6,  1843. 

329.  Note  on  Myosotis  sylvatica.  I  find  Myosotis  sylvatica  grow- 
ing abundantly  in  several  ash  plantations  in  this  neighbourhood.  It 
flowers  throughout  the  month  of  May  and  the  early  part  of  June,  and 
during  this  period  makes  a  very  splendid  appearance.  I  have  recent- 
ly observed  a  beautiful  variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  which  I  think 
is  not  common ;  a  specimen  of  it  I  now  enclose.  —  Thomas  Bentall ; 
HalsteeUlj  Ensexy  June  7,  1843. 

330.  Note  on  Equisetumfluviatiley  Sm.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  controversy  respecting  Equisetum  fluviatile  should  be  settled  as 
«arly  as  possible,  and  surely  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  About  Manchester  it  is  one  of  our  very  common  plants,  grow- 
ing in  woods,  pastures,  meadows,  and  moist  gravelly  banks,  but  I  ne- 
ver yet  met  with  it  growing  in  water.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
latter  habitat  is  in  the  wood  below  Arden  Hall,  Cheshire,  where  it 
flourishes  in  a  swamp,  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  Now  the 
branched  state  of  E.  liifaosum,  which  is  not  unlike  fluviatile  in  gene- 
ral appearance,  completely  fills  up  many  of  the  ponds  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I  am  therefore  induced  to  think  it  possible  that  the  two 
plants  may  sometimes  have  been  confounded,  and  that  thus  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  true  habitat  of  E.  fluviatile  has  originated.  At  Reddish, 
yesterday,  I  noticed  a  cow  in  one  of  the  limosum  ponds,  eating  off 
the  tops  of  this  species ;  but  whether  from  a  liking  to  the  Equisetum, 
or  to  the  Glyceria  fluitans  which  was  growing  with  it,  I  am  unable  to 
say. — Joseph  Sidebotham  ;  Manchestery  June  9,  1843. 

831.  Note  on  Fragaria  elatior.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  authors  of  the  various  works  on  the  British  Flora,  must  have 
written  their  descriptions  of  Fragaria  vesca  and  elatior,  without  hav- 
ing seen  specimetis  of  the  latter.  According  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
the  hairs  of  the  pedicels  are  closely  pressed  in  F.  vesca,  but  widely 
spreading  in  elatior ;  this  is  the  only  character  given  by  which  we  are 
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to  know  the  two  plants  apart.  Dr.  Withering  gives  no  other,  except 
size ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  is  equally  obscure 
on  this  point  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  pubescence  varies  mucfa 
with  situation,  the  above  character  seems  but  a  frail  one  to  depend  on, 
especially  as  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  far  more  striking  distinction 
by  which  F.  elatior  may  at  once  be  recognised.  In  F.  vesca,  the 
petals  are  white,  both  in  the  limb  and  claw,  and  their  length  and 
breadth  are  about  equal,  the  limb  has  two  slight  notches,  and  the 
claw  is  very  indistinct.  The  petals  in  F.  elatior  are  in  length  only 
equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  breadth ;  the  limb  is  white  and  perfectly 
entire,  the  claw  is  quite  distinct,  and  bright  yellofc.  I  found  the  two 
species  growing  together  in  Earl  Bathurst's  park,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  much  struck  with  the  difference  between  them ;  the 
flowers  of  F.  elatior  are  far  handsomer  than  those  of  vesca.  —  Alfred 
Knight;  Cirencester,  June  IS,  18^9. 

332.  Anemone  Apennina  found  in  Yorkshire.  I  send  you  a  spe- 
cimen of  Anemone  Apennina,  collected  this  spring  in  a  wood  near 
Otley,  Yorkshire,  by  Miss  Gamett.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been 
found  in  this  county  before. —  Wm.  Ainley  ;  Bingley,  June  20,  1843. 

333.  Note  on  Carex  boenninghausiana,  Weihe.  I  have  for  some 
time  past  had  in  my  herbarium  two  specimens  of  a  Carex  labelled  C. 
axillaris,  from  Crichton  Castle,  Scotland.  I  had  long  felt  considera^ 
ble  doubt  whether  they  were  properly  referred  to  that  species ;  though 
I  was  pretty  certain  they  did  not  belong  to  C.  remota,  to  which  the 
Crichton  Castle  plants  are  referred  by  Mr.  Edmonston,  (PhytoL  407 
and  522).  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to  send  my  Carices  to 
Mr.  Gibson,  of  Hebden  Bridge,  for  his  examination,  but  without  ex- 
pressing my  doubts  of  this  species'  being  correctly  named,  as  I  did  in 
several  other  instances.  On  their  return,  I  found  that  Mr.  Gibson  had 
pointed  out  the  differences  between  my  plants  and  the  descriptions 
of  C.  axillaris  as  given  by  Hooker,  in  the  *  British  Flora,*  and  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Dr.  Wood,  (Phy  tol.  299  and  300)  as  well  as  Mr.  Leighton's 
figure  of  the  fruit  of  C.  axillaris.  I  now  find  that  my  plants  are  the 
C.  boenninghausiana  of  Weihe,  a  species  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
British  botanists  by  Mr.  Babington,  in  his  lately  published  Manual.  It 
has  the  habit  of  C.  axillaris,  but  differs  from  that  species  chiefly  in 
the  nearly  entire  beak  of  the  firuit  being  ^^  serrated  from  below  the  mid-  ' 
die,"  in  the  glumes  about  equalling  the  firuit,  their  midrib  "not  reach- 
ing the  point,"  and  in  the  bracts  not  being  auricled  at  the  base,  but 
having  a  narrow  brown  ligule  passing  round  the  rachis.  —  Geo.  Lux- 
ford;  65,  Ratcliff  Highway,  June  21,  1843. 
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334.  A^perugo  procumbens  a  Kentish  Plant.  The  cares  and  duties 
of  the  day  being  finished,  I  strolled  out,  a  few  evenings  since,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Abbey  Wood,  beyond  Erith  village,  when  after  a 
lengthened  ramble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plumstead,  and  towards 
Plumstead  church,  I  chanced  to  meet  with  a  plant  I  had  never  before 
seen,  and  had  not  hoped  to  find  in  this  county,  namely,  the  extreme- 
ly scarce  and  interesting  Asperugo  procumbens,  Linn.  It  occurs 
sparingly  in  one  or  two  places  in  a  narrow  bushy  lane,  part  of  the 
foot-way  leading  from  the  marshes  at  the  Thames-side  to  Plumstead 
church-yard.  The  plant  appeared  to  have  been  somewhat  injured  — 
probably  through  the  late  almost  incessant  rains  —  but  was  in  other 
respects  very  luxuriant  and  beautiful.  Irvine,  in  his  ^  London  Flora,' 
mentions  the  Asperugo  as  having  been  found  in  Essex,  but,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  does  not  give  any  recently  verified  habitat  for  it 
This  notice  is  sent  for  publication  in  *  The  Phytologist,'  simply  fi'om 
a  sincere  desire  to  add  an  humble  mite  of  information  to  the  general 
record  already  contained  in  tiie  pages  of  that  most  useful  periodical ; 
and  therefore  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  find  that  my  having 
done  so  should  lead  to  the  eradication  of  this  rare  plant,  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  its  only  known  station  in  Kent.  The  Asperugo  is  fra- 
gile and  delicate,  and,  like  its  congeners,  Lycopsis,  Lithospermum, 
and  other  Boragineae,  loses  its  beauty  sadly  in  drying. — Edward  Ed- 
tcards  ;  Bexley  Heathy  Kent,  June  22,  1843. 


Akt.  CLV. — Proceedings  of  Societies. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  O^  EDINBURGH. 

May  11,  1843. — Dr.  Neill,  President,  in  the  chair.  John  Kirk,  Esq.,  was  elected 
a  resident  fellow.  Mr.  Brand  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  Joseph  Dickson  of  St. 
Helier^s,  Jersey,  respecting  some  recent  discoveries  in  the  Flora  of  that  island. 

Dr.  Neili  communicated  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Brackenridge,  who  was  at 
one  time  a  journeyman  in  the  experimental  garden  here,  and  now  holds  the  post  of 
botanical  curator  at  Washington.  We  insert  full  excerpts  from  his  letter,  the  more 
readily,  that  hb  successful  career  may  encourage  others  of  his  profession  to  similar  ex- 
ertions.  Mr.  Brackenridge  writes : — ^^  I  spent  the  first  fourteen  months  in  the  United 
States  trety  much  to  my  satisfaction,  as  foreman  to  Mr.  Buist,  who  has  one  of  the  lar. 
gest  plant  establishments  in  America.  When  the  South  Sea  expedition  was  organised, 
I  was  induced  by  Mr.  Poinsette,  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  accompany  it  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  Assistant-botanist  and  Horticulturist.  The  voyage  lasted  nearly  four  years,  and 
my  compensation  during  the  last  three  years  was  1200  dollars  per  annum.  The  squad. 
ron  (under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes)  on  its  way  out  touched  at  Madeira, 
the  whole  of  which  we  scoured.  I  ascended  the  Peak  of  Ruive  (0246  feet  high)  almost 
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Cp  its  very  summit  It  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  Erica  arborea  and  Mediterra- 
nea  (which  some  travellers  have  called  Pine  trees).  Several  of  these  heath  trees  are 
forty  feet  high,  and  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground  their  stems  are  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter,— E.  Mediterranea  always  the  largest.  At  the  very  summit  is  a  small  species 
(perhaps  new),  in  habit  like  Mr.  M'Nab's  E.  ramulosa.  The  Madeira  mahogany 
{Launu  Indica  axidfcetam)  is  in  great  abundance,  and  as  large  as  English  oaks.  In 
five  days  we  collected  4^  species  of  plants  on  the  island.  At  the  Cape  de  Verds,  Ru- 
biaceous  annuals  and  grasses  were  the  principal  plants  found.  But  Brazil,  atrwhich 
we  next  touched,  may  be  denominated  the  head-quarters  of  Flora.  I  went  about  150 
miles  inland,  in  a  N.E.  direction,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  travelling  most  of  the  way 
through  forests  of  flowering  trees,  fantastically  adorned  with  innumerable  parasitical 
and  epiphytal  plants.  These  trees  were  often  propped  up  by  aerial  roots,  which  re- 
minded one  of  the  rigging  or  stays  of  a  ship.  The  undergrowth  in  such  places  consists 
of  palms,  arborescent  and  many  other  ferns,  with  a  goodly  number  of  Solanaeeous  and 
Rttbiaceous  shrubs.  The  Organ  Mountains,  seventy  miles  from  Rio,  after  all  that 
Mr.  Gardner  and  others  have  done^  abound  in  thousands  of  fine  plants  not  yet  known. 
I  spent  about  eight  days  on  these  mountains,  and  found  plants  so  varied  and  attrac- 
tive that  I  did  not  know  well  which  to  select  On  rocks  there  are  Gesnerias,  Gloxi- 
nias, Cacti,  Tillandsias  and  Orchideee  in  the  greatest  profusion.  I  calculate  that  more 
than  <me  half  of  the  plants  of  Brazil  are  still  unknown  to  botanists.  Inseets,  birds 
and  quadrupeds  are  as  varied,  in  proportion,  as  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  spent 
about  two  months  on  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Here  was  a  contrast  to  Brazilian  vegetation; 
stunted  birches,  with  Misodendrums  in  tufts  like  birds'  nests  on  their  tops — scrubby 
barberries — winter  bark — and  Embothrium  (a  splendid  Proteaceous  shrub),  were  the 
characteristic  features.  The  face  of  the  hills  is  covered  with  spongy,  mossy  turf,  in 
which  we  found  a  Primula  (like  Scotica),  Drosera,  Ping^icula,  several  species  of  Per. 
netha,  a  Myrtus,  and  the  charming  Calixenia;  with  many  nice  things  which  I  thought 
well  adapted  for  your  alpine  frame. 

*^  We  reached  Chili  in  the  dry  season,  so  that  we  did  not  find  much  in  flower  till 
we  arrived  at  the  mountains.  Behind  Santiago,  on  the  Andes,  at  the  region  of  perpe^ 
tual  snow,  we  found  an  immense  number  of  alpine  plants  belonging  to  genera  and 
tribes  new  to  us.  Figure  to  yourself  ten  or  twelve  kinds  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  with 
heath-like  leaves,  and  fruit  as  large  as  that  of  Heracleum,  and  yet  none  of  them  over 
an  inch  in  height.  In  Peru,  behind  Lima,  we  crossed  the  Andes  at  the  height  of 
16,000  feet,  and  descended  a  considerable  way  on  the  opposite  side,  along  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Amazon.  This  was  a  rich  journey  for  us  in  plants, — fine  Rhododen- 
drons at  the  height  of  13,000  feet.  At  the  base  of  the  snow  was  a  dense  sward  of 
plants,  none  of  them  over  an  inch  high,  principally  composed  of  Saxifrages,  Compo- 
sites, Gentianas,  and  curious  Calceolarias.  At  14,000  feet  we  found  vast  patches  of  an 
Echinocactns,  so  wrapped  up  in  its  own  wool,  that  at  a  distance  we  took  the  patches 
for  sheep.  The  scenery  here  was  of  the  grandest  kind.  We  saw  some  splendid  Cacti, 
Alstrosmerias  and  Tropfeolums,  and  on  our  way  down,  fields  of  T.  tuberosum  and  Ox- 
alis  crenata.  Very  little  rain  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima,  so  that  to  raise  fruit  and 
vegetables  recourse  must  be  had  to  irrigation.  The  Cherimolia  (Annona  tripetala)  is 
here  the  finest  of  all  fruits  I  ever  tasted. 

'*  You  will,  no  doubt,  have  heard  of  our  discovering  an  Antarctic  continent,  (Ross 
says  'tis  only  a  batch  of  islands).  Of  this  I  can't  speak,  having  been  left  at  Sydney 
with  the  other  scientific  gentlemen.  -  Here  we  chartered  a  schooner,  and  went  to  New 
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Zealand,  where  we  spent  eight  weeks.  This  same  New  Zealand  is  not  the  fine  coua- 
tiy  that  the  English  government  and  land  speculators  crack  it  up  to  he.  The  climate 
is  very  wet,  and  the  soil  cold  and  poor — consisting  principally  of  a  stiff  yellow  loam, 
on  great  part  of  which  nothing  grows  hut  a  species  of  Pteris,  whose  roots  form  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  natives.  The  surface  of  the  country  round  the  Bay  of  Islands  is  ve- 
ry irregular, — ^high  ridges  and  valleys  succeeding  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  In 
some  of  these  valleys,  from  eight  to  ten  species  of  Coniferous  trees  are  found — among 
them  the  Courie  pine  {Agathis  Auatralis)  120  feet  high. 

^*  Leaving  New  Zealand,  we  touched  at  Tongatahoo  on  our  way  down  to  the  Fiji 
Islands — 260  in  numher — all  which  we  surveyed.  In  doing  this,  two  of  our  officers 
were  hrutaUy  murdered  hy  the  natives.  We  had  also  a  proof  of  these  islanders  heing 
cannihals,  as  they  hrought  in  a  canoe,  alongside  of  our  ship,  part  of  a  human  hody, 
which  they  were  eating.  We  discovered  several  new  islands  on  the  line  in  passing  to 
the  Sandwich  Isles.  The  grandest  sight  seen  during  our  cruize,  was  the  volcano  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii.  After  spending  six  months  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
our  voyage  lay  again  hy  the  Sandwich  Isles ;  and  searching  for  a  near  passage  to  the 
China  Sea,  we  were  led  among  the  Sooloo  Isles  and  Straits  of  Balahac,  then  down  to 
Singapore,  which  is  a  very  flourishing  place.  Here  I  met  a  cousin  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,  who  looks  very  much  like  what  the  old  man  was. 

*'  During  this  voyage  we  collected  and  dried  upwards  of  10,000  species  of  plants ; 
sending  also  a  great  many  live  ones  and  seeds  to  the  National  Institute  at  Washing- 
ton, to  wMch  I  am  at  present  attached.  To  me  the  most  interesting  of  these  plants  is 
a  species  of  Nepenthes  from  Singapore,  hearing  pitchers  much  larger  eveiy  way  than 
those  of  the  N.  distillatoria,  and,  when  perfect,  capahle  of  holding  a  pint  of  water. 
There  are  two  other  species  at  Singapore,  one  with  many  small  pitchers  in  bunches,  on 
a  woody  stem,  found  in  pook  of  water,  while  the  other  covers  a  low  sandy  island  in 
the  Strait,  about  three  miles  off  the  road-stead.  At  Manilla  there  is  a  species  distinct 
from  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere." 

Professor  Graham  exhibited  some  very  beautiful  and  interesting  exotics,  recentiy 
brought  into  flower  in  the  greenhouses  and  stoves;  and  afterwards  accompanied  the 
membeis  over  the  garden,  which  presented  a  most  charming  appearance.  Every  sea- 
son it  is  becoming  more  and  more  developed ;  and  the  late  alterations  reflect  much 
credit  on  the  learned  Professor,  and  his  able  coadjutor,  Mr.  M'Nab. 

Jtine  8, 1843. — Professor  Graham  in  the  chair.  Donations  were  presented  to  the 
ItbiHiy  from  C.  C.  Babington,  Esq.,  Cambridge,  (his  '  Manual  of  British  Botany ') ; 
from  Dr.  J.  K.  Maly  of  Gmtz ;  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  and  others. 

Mr.  James  M'Nab  exhibited  specimens  of  Laburnum,  presenting  some  remarkable 
anomalies.  He  stated  that  several  years  ago,  a  tree  was  sent  from  the  Epsom  nursery 
to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  here,  as  a  curiosity,  bearing  three  distinct  varieties  of 
labnmum  on  the  same  root,  without  any  further  engrafting  than  that  of  working  the 
red  laburnum  on  the  yellow.  This  tree  is  now  to  be  seen  in  flower,  the  yellow  and  red 
flowers  being  predominanL  Last  spring  he  observed  a  tree  of  the  red  laburnum  in  the 
Horticultural  Garden,  bearing  several  large  tufts  of  Cytisus  purpnreus,  with  one  small 
shoot  of  the  yellow.  The  same  tree,  this  year,  has  ten  distinct  shoots  of  the  yellow, 
and  a  quantity  of  those  of  C.  purpnreus. 

On  Monday  last,  at  Dysart  house,  he  observed  two  trees,  one  bearing  Cytisus  pur- 
purcus  and  C.  Laburnum  coccineum,  the  other  C.  Laburnum  and  C.  Laburnum  cou- 
ciucum ;  but  neither  uf  them  having  more  than  two  varieties.    This  afternoon  he  ex- 
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amined  plants  uf  the  nd  labunium  in  Messrs.  Lawson's  nursery,  three  years  graAeil, 
and  fonnd  several  of  them  producing  shoots  of  the  ydlow^  but  only  one  of  them  har. 
ang  C.  purpureus ;  and  in  Uie  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  several  of  the 
plants,  two  years  grafted,  have  shoots  of  the  yellow  but  none  oi  the  purple. 

The  red  laburnum  first  appeared  at  Paris  in  1838,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Adam, 
and  was  a  hybrid  between  the  common  laburnum  and  Cytisus  purpureus. 

Dr.  Graham  observed  that  it  was  difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  phenome- 
non, namely,  of  mules  reproducing  the  different  forms  on  one  plant*  It  had  occurred 
also  in  plants  of  the  Cactus  tribe,  but  had  no  parallel  in  the  animal  kingdom  —  there 
the  general  form  and  habit  merely  are  affected  by  crossing.  He  considered  the  sub- 
ject to  be  one  of  much  interest,  as  the  phenomenon  was  at  variance  with  the  existing 
theories. 

Mr.  M'Nab  exhibited  recent  specimens,  in  flower,  of  Orchis  ustulata  and  Ophrys 
fuoifera  from  Kent,  which  had  been  kindly  procured  by  Lady  Harvey  for  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Douglas  Madagan  presented  to  the  Society,  from  Mr.  John  Scott,  F.B.S., 
Greenock,  a  series  of  specimens  of  the  more  important  kinds  of  timber  in  use  for  the 
purposes  of  ship-building.  The  author  mentioned,  among  others,  the  following  kinds 
of  timber. : — Yellow  pine  (Pinm  variabilis)  from  North  America.  Pitch  pine  (P.  rt- 
gida)  from  Carolina.  Bed  pine  (P.  reHnosa)  from  Quebec.  These  kinds  are  ddefly 
applicable  to  making  deck-planks,  or  for  light  spars. 

The  American  or  rock  elm  (Ulmw  Americana)  and  the  black  birch  (Beiula  lenta)^ 
were  likewise  noticed  along  with  beechwood,  as  being  the  kinds  best  adapted  for  keels, 
bottom  planks,  and  other  parts  of  ships  which  are  submersed  in  water. 

British  and  American  oak,  and  East  Indian  or  Malabar  teak  {Teetona  grandis)^ 
were  mentioned  as  being  of  very  general  applicability  to  the  purposes  of  the  ship- 
wright, as  also  the  African  teak,  or,  as  it  is  often  caUed,  African  oak — the  tree  yielding 
which  is  still  unknown  to  botanists.  Two  varieties  of  hard  and  heavy  woods  were 
pointed  out  as  being  occasionally  imported  among  African  teak,  and  having  similar 
qualities,  but  which  are  unknown  to  botanists  or  wood-merchauts. 

Of  timbers  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  two  deserve  remark.  The  first  is  the 
Mora  or  Morra  timber  Mora  exceUa,  Schomb.),  which  is  a  large  and  valuable  timber, 
now  introduced  in  considerable  quantity  from  British  Guiana:  it  has  a  foetid  odour 
when  scraped.  T^e  other  is  the  green-heart  timber,  produced  by  an  unknown  tree  of 
British  Guiana,  a  heavy,  hard,  and  valuable  timber,  well  adapted  for  ship-building, 
and  now  extensively  used  in  the  Clyde.  Dr.  Maclagan  had  sent  specimens  of  the 
fruit  of  this  tree  to  Dr.  Lindley  and  Sir  W.  Hooker,  both  of  whom  considered  it  as 
Lauraceous,  but  had  been  unable  to  refer  it  to  any  known  genus.  He  stated  to  the 
Society  that  this  tree  was  known  in  Demerara  by  the  Indian  name  of  Bebeeru,  and 
also  by  the  Dutch  name  Sipeeri ;  and  that  the  bark  of  it  had  been  found,  by  Mr.  Bo- 
die,  to  contain  a  vegetable  alkaline  matter,  which  possessed  the  power  of  curing  agfues. 
Recent  experiments  of  his  own  had  shown  that  there  were  two  distinct  alkalies  present 
in  the  bark  and  seeds  of  this  tree. 

Previous  to  the  reading  of  these  papers.  Professor  Graham,  accompanied  by  a  large 
party,  visited  the  greenhouses,  where  he  pointed  out  some  of  the  more  rare  and  inte- 
resting  plants,  with  which  they  are  now  literally  crowded.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  so 
many  specimens,  brought  together  from  every  climate  and  region,  in  the  most  thriving 
and  luxuriant  state,  with  scarcely  an  exception. 
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JvoM  2. — Jobn  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  cliair.  Donations  to  the  library 
were  announced  from  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Tilley. 
Mr.  W.  Andrews,  Secretary  of  the  Natural-History  Society  of  Dublin,  presented  an 
interesting  collection  of  Irish  plants,  comprising  specimens  of  Arundo  lapponica,  Are- 
naria  ciliata,  Lathyrus  maritimus,  Trichomanes  speciosum,  several  varieties  of  Saxi- 
fraga  Geum,  &c.y  many  of  them  being  from  new  localities.  Specimens  of  Anemone 
rannnculoides,  found  wild  in  a  wood  near  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire,  were  presented 
by  Mis.  Margaret  Stovin.  Mr.  F.  Bainbridge  presented  a  specimen  of  Leddea  Wah- 
lenbergii,  AeKariuiy  a  lichen  new  to  the  British  Flora.* 

Read,  the  continuation  of  a  paper  commenced  at  the  last  meeting, — ^On  the 
Groups  into  which  the  British  Fruticose  Rubi  are  divisible,*'  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lees, 
F.L.S.,  &c.  Before  the  Rubi  cau  be  adequately  understood  so  as  to  be  reduced  into 
groups,  their  mode  of  growth  must  be  fully  investigated;  and  it  will  then  perhapa be- 
come evident  what  points,  from  their  greater  permanency,  are;  to  be  relied  upon  for 
general  as  well  as  specific  characters. 

The  author  had  already  traced  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  British  fruticose  Rubi, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  general  idea  of  the 
liefKiwd  continuance  of  the  Rubi  is  incorrect;  all  are  triennial  by  the  renewed  growth 
of  smaller  flowering  branches  from  the  barren  stems,  or  the  bases  of  the  withered  pa* 
nicies  of  the  second  year,  or  by  the  barren  stems  shooting  forth  &  second  crop  of  barren 
stems,  which  flower  the  third  year;  and  that  often  the  existence  of  an  individual  braro- 
ble,  independently  of  fresh  shoots  from  the  root,  is  protracted  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  no  specific  distinction  whatever  can  be  drawn  from 
the  inflorescence^  which  may  be  long  the  second  year,  and  is  much  shorter  the  third ; 
while  it  often  happens  that  when  a  barren  stem  becomes  prostrate,  the  panicles  of  flow- 
ers rising  from  the  extreme  end,  are  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  those  nearest  the  main 
shrub.  This  fact  of  the  extended  growth  of  the  Rubi  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  hence 
puzzling  productions  have  been  considered  as  new  species,  just  as  the  R.  fasUgiatus  of 
Weihe  and  Nees  is  but  a  form  of  R.  plicatus,  as  is  now  admitted  by  Essenbeck  him- 
self, from  its  exhibiting  a  smaller  growth  of  third  yearns  flowers. 

Undoubtedly  the  barren  stem  offers  the  best,  if  not  the  only  plan  of  discrimination 
in  subdividing  the  Rubi  into  groups,  especially  if  we  take  into  consideration,  in  com- 
bination with  it,  the  erect  or  arched  mode  of  growth  and  continuance  of  vitality.  The 
leaves  are  so  exceedingly  variable,  in  shape,  size  and  hoariness,  as  to  be  almost  useless 
IB  this  respect  A  table  was  appended  to  the  paper,  by  which  was  seen  at  a  glance 
what  the  differences  really  were  by  which  groups  could  be  defined ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear, in  fiujt,  that  these  resolve  themselves  almost  entirely  into  the  perfect  smoothness, 
glaucosity,  or  more  or  less  of  hairiness  and  glandulosity  of  the  barren  stems. 

Commencing  then  with  Rubus  cssius  and  ending  with  R.  Ideeus,  it  will  appear 
that  seven  groups  are  easily  separable  from  each  other,  and  passing  from  one  into  the 
other,  in  a  very  natural  manner.  These,  at  all  events,  may  be  considered  the  smallest 
number  of  species  into  which  the  Rubi  can  be  classed,  without  confounding  really  dif- 
ferent things,  while  if  we  proceed  further  into  minuter  distinctions,  these  typical  forms 
will  become  groups,  under  which  the  various  varieties,  species,  or  sub-species  of  each, 
will  be  referable. 
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1 .  Ciem.  —  Having  the  barren  stem  round,  bloomy,  covered  witb  unequal  prickles, 
trailing,  rooting.    Bubus  oiesias  and  its  various  derivations. 

2.  GUmdulouB,  —  Barren  stem  angular,  hairy  and  prickly,  setose,  very  glandular, 
arched  or  trailing,  rooting.  This  group  will  include  R.  radula  of  Weihe  and 
Nees,  R.  Koehleri,  fusco-ater,  &c. 

3.  VUUcatda. — Barren  stem  angular,  very  hairy,  but  without  glands,  prickly,  arch- 
ed or  decumbent,  rooting.  Including  B.  villicaulis,  W.  Sc  N.,  R.  leuoostachys. 
Smith,  &c. 

4.  FnUicoti, — Barren  stem  angular,  glaucous,  prickly,  arching,  rooting.  Including 

R.  fruticosus  and  discolor. 

5.  Nitidi. — Barren  stem  angular,  almost  smooth,  wiih  few  prickles,  rooting  rarely. 
R.  affinis,  nitidus,  rhamnifolius,  &c. 

6.  Suherecti. — Barren  stem  angular,  very  smooth,  nearly  erect,  not  rooting.  Includ- 
ing R.  suberecttts,  Anderson  and  Smith,  R.  plicatus,  W.  &  N.,  and  R.  fissus, 
Lindley. 

7.  Id^,  —  Barren  stem  round,  downy,  covered  with  innumerable,  small,  dilated 
prickles,  erect.    R.  Ideeus  and  varieties. 

There  is,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  anomaly  in  the  first  group,  which  can 
only  be  got  over  by  subdividing  it  into  two  (aS  done  in  the  tabular  view),  for  the  ex- 
cessively glandulose  assurgent  stem  of  Rubus  dumetorum  has  a  very  different  aspect 
from  the  prostrate  bloomy  one  of  R.  cesius ;  and  yet  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  former 
is  really  derivable  from  the  latter :  so  that  although  the  blue  berries  of  the  dewberry 
would  at  first  sight  appear  so  discriminative,  varieties  arise  with  fruit  altogether  of  a 
different  aspect.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  is  in  a  great  degree  in 
accordance  with  the  weU-known  laws  of  cultivation.  Rubus  dumetorum  is  R.  ceesius 
excessively  developed  in  leaves  and  flowers,  but  the  fruit  is  mostly  abortive  or  imper- 
fect, while  R.  cssius,  in  its  normal  prostrate  form,  with  thin  foliage  and  small  flowers, 
produces  on  the  humid  ground  the  finest  fruit  of  any  of  the  fruticose  Rubi. 

The  first  group  -Caesii  —  must  therefore  be  necessarily  divided  into  twoj  but  the 
other  groups  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  characters  assigned  them  pretty  correctly, 
and  may  therefore  be  depended  on.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  some  of  the  Villicau- 
l<e  will  exhibit  a  few  glands  on  their  stems  or  panicles,  under  circumstances  of  great 
luxuriance  of  growth  or  exposure,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  excessive  de- 
gree of  glandulosity  of  the  Glanduloss.  Then  it  is  true  that  the  barren  stem  of  the 
second  group  of  Cesii  is  nearly  as  glandular  as  in  the  Glandulosae,  but  the  former  will 
show  their  affinity  with  R.  cssius  by  the  calyx  being  involute  on  the  fruit,  not  reflex  as 
in  the  latter. 

The  Fruticosi  always  preserve  an  independent  marked  character ;  and  the  Nitidi, 
if,  in  one  of  their  forms — R.  affinis--coming  near  to  the  Suberecti,  may  yet  be  always 
well  distinguished  by  the  arching  barren  stem,  which,  when  exposed,  is  very  stiff  and 
rigid  in  the  latter,  almost  as  much  so  as  in  R.  Idaeus.  This  is  well  observable  in  the 
barren  moors  of  North  Wales. 

Sketches  of  the  barren  stems  of  the  different  groups  were  exhibited.  That  the 
forms  of  each  group  sport  into  each  other  according  to  situation  and  exposure,  without 
much  limitation,  is  highly  probable,  but  Mr.  Lees  had  met  with  no  decided  cases  of 
hybridity.  Specimens  of  various  species  accompanied  the  paper,  and  are  deposited  in 
the  Society's  herbarium. — G,  E.  D, 
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Art.  CLVI  — Researches  in  Embryogeny.    By  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 
(Continued  from  p.  628). 


IPig.  1 .  Section  of  ovnlam  (a)  of  Statice  Armeria^  with  the  secundine  adhering  to  the  cellular  body  {b)  proceed. 
ing  from  the  base  of  the  styles.  The  position  of  the  ftmicolus,  c,  c,is  also  represented  in  this  figure— portions 
of  three  of  the  styles  are  seen.  The  carpellary  integument  is  dissected  away  to  show  the  ovulum  and  its  sus- 
pensor  prior  to  fecundation. 

Fig  2.  Another  view  of  the  ovulum  with  its  ftmiculus  (a)  and  suspensor,  previous  to  fecundation,  less 
magnified. 

Fig.  3.  Section  of  gennen  soon  after  fecundation,  showing  the  rudimentary  embryo. 

Fig.  4.  Apex  of  the  oellular  body,  or  suspensor,  showing  the  vesicular  portion  {d)  and  tubular  extremity 
(y)  at  the  period  of  fecundation. 

Fig.  5.  Cellular  body  as  seen  after  the  time  of  fecundation,  with  the  hair-like  projection  («),  magnified 
aboat  300  times. 

In  lindley^s  Natural  System^  edition  2,  there  is  an  interesting  ac- 

^ A  -^-^he  ovulum  of  PlumbaginesB,  which  however  is  not  quite  aq- 

stead  of  the  ovulum  in  Statice  Armeria  having  its  foramen 
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covered  by  Ihe  strap-like  fuuiculus  previous  to  fecundation,  and  the 
funiculus  subsequently  pushed  aside  by  (he  protrasion  of  a  cellular 
body  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  styles,  I  find  that  previous  to 
the  expansion  of  the  flower  this  cellular  body  is  intimately  united  to 
(he  apex  of  (he  secundine  of  the  ovulum,  and  remains  thus  attached 
until  fecundation  is  effected,  (see  fig.  1  and  2) :  consequently  (he  fii- 
niculus,  in  every  stage,  occupies  a  lateral  position.  At  (he  exact  pe- 
riod of  fecundation  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  (he  cellular  body 
penetrates  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  by  a  very  minute  aperture ;  because 
when  the  embryo  just  becomes  visible  within  the  nucleus  at  its  apex 
(suspended  from  a  mass  of  spongy  cellular  tissue),  there  is  sometimes 
to  be  seen  a  hair-like  process  terminating  the  cellular  body  (now  dis- 
united from  the  secundine,  and  by  its  shrinking,  at  some  distance 
above  it)  as  though  a  pollen- tube  had  passed  down  from  above  into 
the  nucleus.  Those  who  hold  the  views  of  Schleiden  will  find  the 
appearances  extremely  plausible,  (see  fig.  5).  The  cellular  body,  as 
it  appears  at  the  time  of  fecundation  (see  fig.  4)  is  such  as  to  induce 
the  supposition  that  the  vesicular  body  (d)  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
embryo,  and  may  also  perhaps  be  the  bulbed  extremity  of  a  pollen- 
tube  ;  but  this  is  at  variance  with  all  that  I  have  yet  witnessed  in  other 
tribes.  The  part  marked/  (magnified  about  300  times)  appears  to  be 
the  truncated  extremity  of  a  tube  which  may  have  been  continued 
into  the  nucleus,  the  apex  of  which  consists  of  loose  cellular  tissue, 
and  may  have  a  very  minute  aperture ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  aper- 
ture of  the  secundine,  can  be  very  imperfecUy  made  out  by  actual 
observation.  That  the  hair-like  process  of  the  cellular  body  (fig.  5) 
has  in  some  way  penetrated  into  the  nucleus  is  almost  certain,  and 
need  not  be  disputed. 

At  fig.  3,  the  embryo  is  shown  as  it  appears  shortly  after  fecunda- 
tion. The  upper  body  within  the  nucleus  is  a  mass  of  spongy  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  the  roimdish  body  below  is  the  embryo,  with  its  two 
wide-spreading  lobes  (not  seen  in  the  figure  from  its  position),  which 
form  the  cotyledons  when  the  embryo  has  filled  up  the  cavity  of  (he 
nucleus.  Previous  to  fecundation  the  nucleus  has  no  trace  whatever 
either  of  the  embryo  or  of  the  cellular  tissue  from  which  it  is  suspend- 
ed. It  constitutes  the  albumen  of  the  perfect  seed,  and  is  much  thickr 
ened  towards  the  lower  part. 

Plants  belonging  to  the  order  PlumbagineaB  are  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing five  styles  or  pollen-ducts  and  only  one  ovulum.  Assuming  that 
the  embryo  is  formed  by  the  extremity  of  a  pollen-tube,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent the  occasional  presence  of  two  or  more  embryos  in  the  ovulum  ? 
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Such  of  the  readers  of  ^  The  Phytologist'  as  have  not  seen  an  arti- 
cle in  the  *  Microscopic  Journal'  (ii.  138),  by  Herbert  Giraud,  M.D., 
*  On  the  origin  and  development  of  the  embryo  in  Tropaeolum  majus/ 
will  do  well  to  consult  it.  W.  Wilson. 

Warrington,  July  7, 1843. 


[We  give  below  Dr.  Giraud's  article  from  the  *  Proceedings  of  thie  Linnean  Socie- 
ty,' where  it  originally  appeared. — Ed.l 

**  After  referring  to  the  researches  of  MM.  Schleiden,  Wydler,  Mirbel  and  Spach, 
and  A.  St  Hilaire,  on  this  important  point,  Dr.  Giraud  states  that  he  was  induced  to 
select  TropsBolum  as  the  subject  of  his  own  observations,  on  account  of  its  solitary 
ovnla,  and  their  comparatively  large  size,  which  render  the  individuals  of  this  family,  * 
as  well  as  the  allied  Geraniaces,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purpose.  He  arranges  his 
observations  under  seven  general  heads,  corresponding  with  as  many  progressive  pe- 
riods in  the  growth  of  the  female  organs,  and  extending  from  the  completion  of  the 
anatropous  development  of  the  ovule  to  the  perfect  formation  of  the  embryo ;  or  from 
the  commencement  of  the  expansion  of  the  bud  to  the  complete  formation  of  the 
fruit    The  results  are  collected  from  -a,  great  number  of  dissections. 

"  In  the  first  period,  or  just  before  the  expansion  of  the  bud,  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  carpellum  from  its  dorsum  towards  the  axis  of  the  pistillum,  dividing  the 
ovule,  shows  the  latter  to  have  completed  its  anatropous  development.  A  portion  of 
rather  firm  and  dense  cellular  tissue,  enclosing  a  bundle  of  vessels,  descends  from  the 
placenta  and  in  apposition  with  it  to  form  the  raphe,  and  terminates  in  the  base  of  the 
ovule.  The  nucleus  has  only  one  integument,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  the  exostome 
or  micropyle,  opening  close  by  and  to  the  outside  of  the  point  of  attachment ;  and 
the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style '  may  be  traced  into  the  carpellary  cavity  as  far  as 
the  exostome. 

**  In  the  second  period,  during  which  the  expansion  of  the  bud  and  the  dehiscence 
of  the  anthers  commence,  and  therefore,  before  impregnation,  a  small  elliptical  cavity 
makes  its  appearance  near  the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  having  a  delicate  lining  membrane 
formed  by  the  walls  of  the  surrounding  cells :  this  cavity  is  the  embryo-sac,  and  a  mi- 
nute canal  may  be  traced  leading  from  it  to  the  exostome.  The  apex  of  the  embryo- 
sac  encloses  at  this  period  a  quantity  of  organizable  mucilage,  containing  many  mi- 
nute bodies,  having  the  appearance  and  character  of  cytoblasts. 

*^  In  the  third  period,  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  and  of  its  integument,  becomes 
slightly  inclined  towards  the  placenta.  The  embryo-sac  is  much  enlarged  and  length- 
ened; its  mucilage  has  disappeared  and  g^ven  place  to  an  elongated  diaphanous 
utricle  [utricule  primordiale,  Mirbel ;  vSsicule  embryonnaire,  Meyen  ;  extrSmiti  anti^ 
rieure  du  hoyau  polliniquef  Schleiden)  containing  a  quantity  of  globular  matter  or 
cytoblasts.  This  primary  utricle  is  developed  wholly  within  the  embryo-sac,  from 
which  it  is  obviously  distinct. 

*'  The  fourth  period  occurs  after  impregnation.  The  pollen  tubes  do  not  extend 
into  the  carpellary  cavity ;  but  the  foviUa,  with  its  granules,  is  found  abundantly  in 
the  passage  leading  from  the  style  to  the  exostome.  With  the  increased  development 
of  the  embryo-sac,  the  primary  utricle  elongates  and  becomes  distinctly  cellular,  by 
the  development  of  minute  cells  in  its  interior,  while  at  the  extremity  next  the  base 
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of  the  nucleus  it  is  termiaated  by  a  spherical  mass  cousisting  of  globular  cells.  The 
primary  utricle  at  this  period  assumes  the  character  of  the  suspensor  (Mirbel),  and  its 
spherical  extremity  constitutes  the  first  trace  of  the  embryo. 

**  In  ih^  fifth  period,  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  and  of  its  integument  becomes  more 
inclined  towards  the  placenta ;  the  spherical  extremity  of  the  suspensor  enlarges,  and 
it  becomes  more  evident  that  it  constitutes  the  rudimental  embryo.  In  the  mean  time 
the  suspensor  has  become  lengthened  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  its  cells ;  and 
its  upper  extremity  is  found  to  be  protruded  through  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac,  the 
apex  of  the  nucleus  and  the  micropyle.  From  this  extremity  there  is  a  considerable 
development  of  cells,  many  of  which  hang  loosely  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  con- 
ducting tissue  of  the  style,  while  the  rest  unite  in  forming  a  process  which  passes 
down  the  outer  side  of  the  ovulum  within  the  carpellary  cavity.  This  process  is  com- 
posed of  from  nine  to  twelve  rows  of  cells,  and  its  extremity  resembles  in  appearance 
and  in  the  anatomical  condition  of  its  cells  the  spongiole  of  a  root.  By  a  slight  trac- 
tion of  this  cellular  process,  the  suspensor  with  the  embryo  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
embryo-sac  through  the  exostome,  thus  proving  the  continuity  of  the  process  with  the 
suspensor,  and  through  it  with  the  embryo  itself. 

"  During  the  sixth  period  the  suspensor  becomes  more  attenuated ;  and  the  cellular 
process  has  reached  the  base  of  the  ovulum,  the  cells  of  its  extremity  abounding  with 
cytoblasts,  which  prove  that  it  is  ^11  progressing  in  development.  The  embryo  also 
increases  in  size,  and  two  lateral  processes  are  observed,  which  evidently  form  the 
first  traces  of  the  cotyledons. 

**  In  the  seventh  period,  all  distinction  between  the  nucleus  and  its  integument 
ceases,  and  they  form  a  single  envelope  enclosing  the  embryo-sac ;  the  cellular  pro- 
cess has  become  so  much  developed,  that  its  extremity  has  passed  round  the  base  of 
the  ovulum  and  is  directed  towards  the  placenta ;  and  the  lateral  processes  of  the  em- 
bryo have  become  distinct  fleshy  cotyledons,  enclosing  both  the  radicle  and  plumule 
in  corresponding  depressions  of  their  opposed  surfaces.  The  subsequent  changes 
consist  chiefly  in  the  great  development  of  the  cotyledons,  which  ultimately  occupy 
the  entire  cavity  of  the  nucleus,  filling  the  space  usually  taken  up  by  albumen. 

*'  From  these  observations  Dr.  Giraud  deduces  the  following  inferences. 

'*  The  formation  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  the  development  of  cytoblasts  within  it, 
having  been  shown  to  take  place  at  a  period  prior  to  impregnation,  and  even  the  pri- 
mary utricle  itself  making  its  appearance  before  the  emission  of  the  pollen  from  the 
anther,  and  before  the  expansion  of  the  stigma,  the  origin  of  the  primary  utricle  can- 
not be  referred  to  the  influence  of  impregnation,  nor  can  it  have  been  derived  from 
the  pollen  tube  pressing  before  it  a  fold  of  the  embryo-sac. 

'*  The  primary  utricle  at  its  first  formation  being  quite  distinct  from  the  embryo- 
sac,  even  at  its  apex  (although  bmught  into  contact  with  it  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  ultimately  penetrating  it),  cannot  result  from  a  depression  or  involution  of  the 
embryo-sac,  as  is  maintained  by  M.  Brongniait. 

**  The  pollen  tubes  (which  after  impregnation  may  be  traced  in  the  conducting 
tissue  of  the  style)  never  reaching  the  micropyle,  but  pollen  granules  being  found  in 
abundance  in  the  channel  leading  to  it,  and  being  doubtless  brought  into  contact  with 
the  outer  surface  of  the  embryo-sac  through  the  exostome ;  and  the  first  trace  of  the 
embryo  appearing  at  this  time  in  the  formation  of  the  spherical  body  at  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  primary  utricle — Dr.  Giraud  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  origin  of  this 
simple  spherical  body  results  from  a  peculiar  process  of  nutrition,  determined  by  the 
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material  or  dynamic  influence  of  the  fo villa,  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
primary  utricle  or  suspensor. 

**  The  paper  was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  drawings  representing  the  ovulum  of 
TropsBolum  in  the  several  stages  of  development  described/ — *  Proceedings  of  the  Lin- 
man  Society,' February  1, 1842:  p.  123.   • 


Art.  CLVII.  —  List  of  the  Cryptogamic  Plants  of  Oxfordshire.^ 
By  Ph.  B.  Ayres,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Thame,  May  18,  1843. 
Sir, 

I  inclose  you  a  list  of  the  Cryptogamic  Flora  of  Oxford- 
shire, as  far  as  it  has  been  at  present  examined,  compiled  from  a  ma- 
nuscript list  of  Mr.  Baxter*s,  with  such  additions  as  I  have  been  able 
to  make.  It  will  be  seen  that  very  little  has  been  done  towards  form- 
ing a  complete  list  for  the  county,  as  most  of  the  localities  given  are 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  and  the  country  towards 
the  northern  extremity  has  had  little  attention  paid  to  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  that  part  of  the  county  would  repay  the  investigation,  since 
in  my  own  neighbourhood  I  have  found  two  species,  which  Mr. 
Berkeley  has  determined  to  be  new  to  the  British  Flora. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Ph.  B.  Ayres,  M.D. 
To  the  Editor  of  *  The  Phytologist.' 


Phascum  subulatum,    Shotover  hill,  Bag-  GymnosUmum  ovatum.     Walls  &c.,  com- 

ley  wood,  Baxter  ;  Thame  and  Sto-  mon. 

kenchurch  range,  Dr.  Ayres.  truncatidum.     Banks  &c., 

■             muHcum,  On  a  bank  at  the  N.E.  common. 

corner  of  Shotover  hill,  J?axter. ^.intermedium, 

cuspidatum.     Banks,  &c.  rather  Hook.      Banks,  Bagley  wood,  rare. 


common,  Thame,  Dr.  Ayres,  Baxter. 

Sphagnum  obtusifolium.    Bogs,  common,    pyrifimne.       Ditch-banks, 

Baxter.  Thame,  abundant.  Dr.  Ayres. 
squarrosum.      Bogs,  Shotover  Tetraphis  pellucida.  Shotover  plantations, 

hill.  Sibthorp. 
acuHfolium.       Shotover    hill,  Sptachnum    ampullaceum.         On    cow- 

Bagley  wood,  Baxter  ;  Bates'  Leys,  dung,  Shotover  hill,  very  rare,  Bax- 

Thame,  Dr.  Ayres.  ter. 

*  The  list,  as  received  from  Dr.  Ayres,  contained  also  localities  of  the  Ferns ;  but 
these,  in  accordance  with  our  notice  (Phytol.649),  and  in  order  that  repetition  may  be 
avoided,  will  be  given  in  Mr.  Newman's  list  of  the  Ferns  of  Oxfordshire. — Ed. 
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Encalypta  vulgaris.  On  an  old  wall  at 
Headington  quarry,  and  on  the  wall 
of  the  sunk  fence,  Shotover  planta- 
tions, Baxter, 

Weisiia  lanceolata.  Walls  and  banks, 
Shotover  hill,  South  Hinkley,  Baxt. 

curvirottra.  Shotover  hill.  Sib- 
thorp, 

controversa.  Banks,  Shotover  hill. 


1833,  Dr.  Ayres. 

Grimmia  apocarpa.  Walls  near  Oxford, 
common,  Baxter;  rare  at  Thame, 
Dr,  Ayres, 

—— ^  piUvinata,  Abundant  on  walls 
and  tiles. 

Didymodon  purpureus.  Banks,  walls  &c., 
common ;  Thame,  Dr.  Ayres, 

Trichostomum  canescens.  Heaths,  Shot- 
over  hill,  Sibthorp, 

Dicranum  bryaides,  Shotover  hill,  &c., 
Baxter. 

—  adiantaides.  Moist  shady  pla- 
ces, Baxter, 

r  taxifolium, 

ces,  common. 

— ^—  glaucum, 

thorp ;  Bagley  wood,  Baxter ;  very 
rare. 

— ^—  cerviculatum.  Shotover  hill, 
Baxter. 

•  flexuosum. 


Tortula  subtdata,    Shotover  hill  Sec. ;  Sto- 
kenchurch  woods.  Dr.  Ayres, 

—  unguiculata.    Very  common. 

fallax.  Wall8,banks,&c.,fla«^tfr. 

Cinclidotusfontindoides.  In  the  Isis,  Sib- 
thorp, 

Polytrichum  undulatum,  Shotover  hill, 
Baxter;  Stokenchurch  woods,  &c.. 
Dr.  Ayres. 

pUiferum,        Shotover  hill, 


Moist  shady  pla- 
Ensham  heath,  Sib- 


Shotover  hiU,  Bax- 
ter; Stokenchurch  ytwAs^Dt,  Ayres. 

undvlatvm.        Shotover    hill, 

Baxter. 

Scoparium,  Shotover  hill.  Bag- 
ley  wood,  Baxter  ;  Stokenchurch 
woods,  Dr,  Ayres. 

heteromallum.  Banks,  Shotover 


hill,  Stokenchurch  woods,  &c. 
Tortula  rigida.     Walls  and  banks,  very 

common,  Baxter. 
■   '  convoluta.    Moist  banks,  Baxter, 

■■  muralis.    Walls  &c.,  exceedingly 

common. 
ruralis.     Walls,  roofs  &c.,  very 

common. 

p,  lavipilaf  Hook.  Thame, 

Dr.  Ayres, 


Baxter, 


jtmiperinum.    Shotover  hill, 

Baxter, 

commune.  Shotover  hill.  Bag- 
ley  wood,  dec,  common. 

— —  aloides.    Shotover  hill,  Bag- 


ley  wood,  Baxter. 
nanum.   Shotover  hill.  Bag- 
ley  wood,    Baxter ;    Stokenchurch 

woods.  Dr.  Ayres. 
Funaria  hygrometrica.    Banks,  walls  &c., 

common. 
Orthotrichum  anomalum.      Trees,  rocks, 

walls,  Oxford,  Baxter ;  Thame,  Dr. 

Ayres, 
affine.    Trees  near  Oxford, 

Baxter;  Thame,  Dr.  Ayres, 
— ^— —    striatum.    Trees,  Baxter. 
'  Lyellii.  Bagley  wood,  .^lo;- 

ter ;  Stokenchurch  woods,  Dr,  Ayres, 
— —    crispum.  Bagley  wood,  ^cuc- 

tei' ;  Stokenchurch  woods.  Dr.  Ayres. 
pulchellum,     Bagley  wood. 


Baxter ;  Penleigh  Holms,  Dr.  Ayres ; 
very  rare. 

Bryum  palustre.  Bogs,  BuUington  green, 
Baxter, 

cameum.     Ditch-banks,  BuUing- 
ton green,  Baxter. 

argenteum.    Very  common. 

roseum.    Shotover  hill,  Baxter. 

' ' capillare.       Banks,  heaths  &c.. 


Baxter. 
—  ctespitiiium. 


Walls  &c.,  very 


common. 

—  turbinatum.  Wet  sandy  places  near 
the  N.E.  comer  of  Shotover  hill, 
Baxter ;  bog  near  Thame,  Dr,  Ayres. 
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Bryum  nutans,      Shotovei  hill,  Baxter  ; 

Thame,  abundant,  Dr,  Ayres. 
punctatum,    Sbotover  plantations, 

rare,  Sibthorp, 

ligtdatum.  Moist  places,  common . 

rostratum,    Shotoyer  plantations, 

very  rare,  Baxter. 
»  homum.     Shotover  hill,  Bagley 

wood,  Baxter. 
•  cfispidatum.  Shotover  plantations, 


Baxter. 

Bartramia  pomiformis.  Heaths,  rare, 
Baxter. 

fontana.    Bogs,  Shotover  hill, 

BiiUington  green,  Baxter. 

Pterogonium  Smithii.  Stokenchurch  woods, 
J.  Oglander,  Esq. ;  I  have  not  met 
with  it,  PA.  B.  Ayres. 

Neekera  pumila.    Bagley  wood,  Baxter. 

crispa.  Stokenchurch  woods,  5aa?- 

ter;  I  have  found  it  only  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road  as  you  ascend 
Stokenchurch  hill,  on  stumps  of 
trees  and  on  the  ground,  but  never 
in  fruit,  Ph.  B.  Ayres, 

Anomodon  curtipendulum.  Bagley  wood, 
rare,  Baxter. 

"  vitictUosum.  On  stumps  of 
trees  and  on  the  ground,  common, 
but  rare  in  fruit. 

Daltonia  heteromaUa.  Shotover  planta- 
tions, Bagley  wood,  Baxter  ;  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thame,  but  sparingly. 
Dr.  Ayres. 

Leucodon  sciuroides.  Trunks  of  trees, 
Baxter. 

Fontmalis  antipyretica.  Cherwell  and 
Isis,  Baxter. 

Hypnum  trichamanoides.  Shotover  hill 
and  plantations,  Bagley  wood,  Bax- 
ter. 

comphmatum.       Shotover   hill, 

Bagley  wood,  Baxter;  Stokenchurch 
woods.  Dr.  Ayres. 

riparium.    Wood  and  stones,  in 

water,  Baxter. 

denticulatum.  Bagley  wood,  very 

rare,  Baxter. 


Hypnum  serpens.     On  trees,  pales,  &c., 
common. 

maraie.    Walls  of  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Oxford,  Baxter. 

purum.    In  grassy  places,  com- 
mon. 

Schreberi.    Stokenchurch  woods, 

Dr.  Ayres. 

plumosum.    Shotover  hill,  rare, 

Sibthorp. 

sericeum.      On  trees  &c.,  very 

common. 

-  lutescens.    On  banks,  trees,  &c., 
Baxter. 

alapecurum.  Shaded  banks,  i9aa;- 

ter  ;  Kingston,  Dr.  Ayres. 

dendroides.    Shotover  hill,  near 

Stow  wood,  Baxter. 

curvatum.   Shotover  plantations. 


Bagley  wood,  ^oojter;  Stokenchurch 
woods,  Dr.  Ayres. 

—  splendens.  Shotover  hill  and 
plantations,  Bagley  wood,  Baxter ; 
Stokenchurch  woods,  common,  Dr. 
Ayres. 

—  proliferum.  Shotover  hill  and 
plantations,  Bagley  wood,  Baxter,- 
Stokenchurch  woods,  abundant,  Dr. 
Ayres. 

—  prtelonyum.  On  decaying  trees, 
&c.,  Baxter. 

—  abietinum.  Headington  quar- 
ry, Shotover  hill,  very  rare,  Baxter. 

—  pUiferum.  Shotover  hill,  rare, 
Baxter. 

—  rutabulum.    Very  common. 

—  velutinum.    Very  common. 

—  ruscifolium.  On  stones  &c.  in 
water,  near  Oxford,  Baxter;  Thame, 
Dr.  Ayres. 

—  striatum.  Bhgiej  wood^  Baxter ; 
Stokenchurch  woods.  Dr.  Ayres. 

—  cuspidatum.  Moist  places,  com- 
mon. 

—  cordifolium. 


Bogs,  Shotover 
hill,  Bagley  wood,  ^oojfer;  in  a  ditch 
in  Old  Town  meadows,  Thame,  Dr. 
Ayres. 
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Hypnum  UdkUum,    Bogs  under  Bulling    Hypvumjilicinum»    Bogs,  Baxter, 

ton  green,  Baxter,  JluUam,    Shotover  liill,  Baxter, 

— —    loreum,     Shotover  hill,  Boopter ;    advneum.      Bogs,  Shotover  hill, 

Stokenchurch  woods,  abundant,  Dr,  Bullington  green,  Baxter, 

Ayres.  — _    evpremforme.   Woods  &c.»com- 

triquetrum.     Heaths  &c.,  com-  mon ;    Stokenchurch   wooda^  Dr„ 

mon.  Ayret, 

■      bretdrottre,  Baglejwood^  Baxter.    y,    tenue^    E.    B. 

tquarrotum,  Shotover  hill.  Bag-  Woods  &c.,  Baxter, 

irch  hill,    ^— 

ken 
(To  be  continued.) 


ley  wood,  AuBter;  Stokenchurch  hill,    ^-^—    tnoUuscum,      Wooda  &c.;  Sto- 
Dr,  Ayres,  kenchurch  woods,  Dr,  Ayres* 


Art.  CLVIII.  —  Notice  of  ^A  Visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies,     By 
James  Backhouse.'    London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.     1843. 

(Continued  from  p.  608). 

Wellington  Valley  appears  to  be  the  most  inland  point  reached 
by  our  observant  traveller.  At  the  end  of  September  1835  he  set  oat 
on  his  return  to  Sydney,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  30th  of  the 
following  month.  But  few  botanical  observations  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  the  way :  we  extract  the  following. 

"  In  the  lower  altitudes  of  the  mountains  the  advance  of  spring  was  more  striking. 
Telopea  speciosissima,  forming  low  bushes,  with  heads  of  flowers  as  laige  as  small  p»- 
onies,  was  in  full  blossom.  The  Blue-Mountain  parrot,  partly  blue,  and  with  a  breast 
of  crimson,  as  brilliant  as  the  flowers,  was  drinking  nectar  out  of  the  blossoms  of  this 
splendid  shrub ;  and  a  brown  honey-eater  was  darting  its  tongue,  like  a  slender  pencO 
of  hair,  into  the  elegant  pink  flowers  of  Grevillea  linearis.  Gompholobium  giandiflo. 
rum,  a  large,  yellow,  pea-flowered  shrub,  of  great  beauty,  and  several  species  of  Flaty- 
lobium,  Paviesia,  Boronia  and  Eriostemon,  enlivened  the  solitude  and  beguiled  the 
walk,  of  thirty-one  miles,  through  this  dreary  forest,  which  we  accomplished  in  ten 
hours."— p,  336. 

After  a  visit  of  some  months  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  J.  Backhouse 
returned  to  Sydney  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1836;  and  in  company 
with  Mr.  MacLeay  and  other  gentlemen,  visited  a  collection  of  vines, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  varieties,  among  which,  under  French 
names,  are  most  of  those  cultivated  for  the  table  in  England.  He 
speaks  of  the  Sydney  botanic  garden  as  a  fine  institution,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  good  collection  of  native  and  foreign  plants.  Remaining 
but  a  short  time  at  Sydney,  he  sailed  in  the  Isabella  for  Moreton  Bay, 
between  six  and  seven  degrees  further  north,  that  is,  in  latitude  about 
27''  20'  S.      On  the  29th  of  March,  while  walking  a  few  miles  down 
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the  Brisbane  river  towards  a  brook  called  Breakfast  Creek,  the  waters 
of  which  are  generally  brackish  at  high  tide,  several  remarkable  plants 
were  observed. 

<*  On  the  margins  of  the  brook,  Acrostichum  fraxinifolium»  a  large  ash-leaved  fern, 
was  gprowing,  along  with  Crinum  pedunculatum,  a  great  bulbous-rooted  plant,  with 
white,  tubular,  lily-like  flowers.  Hellenia  cserulea,  a  reedy-looking  plant,  with  broad 
leaves  and  blue  berries,  and  a  species  of  Phytolacca,  with  pretty  pink  blossoms,  were 
among  the  brush-wood.  By  the  sides  of  firesh-water  ditches  there  were  a  Jussiaea,  re- 
sembling an  evening  primrose,  with  small  yellow  blossoms,  and  a  blue-flowered  plant, 
in  figure  like  a  Pentstemon.  On  the  grassy  slope  of  the  hills,  near  the  river,  Hibiscus 
Fraseri,  with  yellow  blossoms,  like  those  of  the  hollyhock,  but  having  a  deep  purple 
eye,  was  in  flower.'' — ^p.  359.  ^ 

And  again,  a  forest,  called  Three-mile  Scrub,  visited  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  seems  to  have  been  found  replete  with  interest. 

**  Some  of  the  trees  far  exceed  100  feet  in  height,  a  few  may  be  150.  Among  the 
lofly  ones  may  be  enumerated  some  Eucalypti,  called  iron-bark,  forest-mahogany,  &c. 
and  three  species  of  fig,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  laurel  or  Magnolia.  One  of 
these,  Ftcus  macrophylla,  was  forty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  gpreatest  height  that  I 
conld  reach :  its  roots  formed  wall-like  abutments,  extending  from  the  tree,  over  an 
axea  thirty  feet  across.  These  fig-trees  are  very  remarkable  in  their  growth :  they  of- 
ten spring  fiom  seeds,  deposited  by  birds  in  cavities  of  other  trees,  at  elevations  of,  per- 
haps, fifty  feet  or  more.  From  these  situations  they  send  roots  down  to  the  ground,  which, 
in  their  course,  adhere  to  the  tree ;  these  again  emit  transverse  or  diagonal  roots,  that 
fix  themselves  to  others,  in  their  course  downward.  Those  that  reach  the  ground 
thicken  rapidly,  still  spreading  themselves  upon  the  face  of  the  foster  tree,  which,  at 
length,  is  completely  encased.  These  gigantic  parasites  rear  their  towering  heads 
above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  forest,  sending  out  vast  limbs,  and  spreading  their  own 
roots  in  the  earth,  from  which  also  they  sometimes  grow,  without  the  aid  of  other  trees 
to  sustain  them. 

^  The  trunks  and  limbs  of  these,  and  other  trees,  support  several  species  of  fern, 
and  some  epiphytes  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  with  fleshy  leaves,  and  singular  stems  and 
flowers.  Numerous  climbing  plants,  with  stems  varying  in  thickness,  from  that  of 
packthread  to  that  of  a  man's  body,  ascend  into  their  tops,  and  send  down  their  branch- 
es in  graceful  festoons.  Among  the  slenderer  climbers  were  two  species  of  passion- 
flower and  one  of  jasmine.  The  most  gigantic  climber,  which  might  properly  be  called 
a  climbing  tree,  belonged  to  a  race  of  plants  called  Apocynese :  it  had  rugged  bark, 
and  sometimes  formed  a  few  serpent-like  wreaths  upon  the  ground  before  ascending, 
and  spreading  itself  among  the  tops  of  the  other  trees.  There  were  also  three  species 
of  Cissus ;  one  of  them  with  simple,  and  the  other  two  with  trifoliate  leaves :  these  are 
lands  of  vine,  bearing  grapes,  about  equal  in  size  to  English  sloes,  but  sweeter.  The 
fhiit  of  the  figs  is  rather  dry,  but  it  is  eaten  by  the  native  blacks  and  by  numerous  birds. 
The  Moreton  Bay  chesnut,  Castanospermum  australe,  is  a  fine  tree,  with  a  profusion 
of  flame-coloured  blossom,  and  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  European  walnut.  Some 
of  its  pods  are  ten  inches  long  and  eight  round;  they  contain  several  seeds,  in  size  and 
colour  resembling  horse-chesnuts,  but,  in  flavour,  between  a  Spanish  chesnut  and  a 
Iresh-ripened  bean,  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness.  The  blacks  roast  them,  and  soak 
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them  in  water,  to  prepare  them  for  food.  Acrostichum  grande,  one  of  the  ferns  that 
grow  on  the  trees,  is  as  large  as  a  fiill-grown  Scotch  cabhage,  and  is  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. Caladium  glycirrhizon,  a  plant  allied  to  the  Arum,  and  one  of  the  race  called 
Tara,  the  roots  of  which  afford  food  to  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  abounds  in  these 
woods.  The  root  is  beaten  and  roasted  by  the  aborigines,  till  it  is  deprived  of  its  acri- 
mony ;  it  is  then  eaten,  and  is  said  to  be  pleasant  to  the  taste.  In  the  margins  of  the 
woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  climbers  are  also  numerous,  and  very  beau- 
tiful. Among  them  are  Tecoma  jasminoides,  a  large,  white  trumpet-flower,  with  a  ro- 
sy pink  tube,  and  Ipomoea  pendula,  before  noticed  as  bearing  elegant,  pink,  convolvu- 
lus-like blossoms.  In  the  grass  of  the  open  ground  is  a  remarkable  climbing  nettle, 
and  in  the  forests,  the  giant  nettle,  Urtica  gigas,  forms  a  large  tree.  Many  of  the  hills 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  dry,  and  covered  with  quartzose  gravel.  Oft  these,  the  trees 
are  chiefly  of  the  genera  Eucalyptus,  Tristania,  Casuarina  and  Acacia.  In  the  basal- 
tic soils  Altingia  Cunninghamii,  the  Moreton  Bay  pine,  is  interspersed ;  and  in  some 
places,  further  into  the  interior,  it  forms  large  woods.** — p.  361. 

On  the  4th  of  April  our  traveller  visited  Eagle  Farm,  a  settlement 
six  miles  from  Brisbane  Town  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  On  the  way  he  noticed  a  beautiful  Pavonia,  with  a  rosy 
purple  blossom,  shaded  deeply  towards  the  centre ;  also  a  splendid 
Loranthus,  with  foliage  like  that  of  a  lemon,  and  clusters  of  crimson 
tubular  flowers  tipped  with  yellow.  The  beautiful  blue  Ipomoea  he- 
deracea  was  also  in  blossom. 

"  In  a  wood,  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  above  Brisbane  Town,  I  met 
with  a  species  of  lime.  Citrus,  having  small  diversified  leaves,  and  fruit  the  size  of  a 
walnut ;  it  formed  a  tree  fifteen  feet  high.  Flindersia  australis,  Oxleya  zanthoxyla, 
and  Cedrella  Toona  ?  trees  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  mahogany,  attain  to  a  large  size 
in  these  forests.  Oxleya  zanthoxyla  is  the  yellow  wood  of  Moreton  Bay :  one  I  mea- 
sured, was  forty  feet  round  at  about  five  feet  up :  it  was  supposed  to  be  one  hundred 
feet  high.  The  Cedrella  is  the  cedar  of  N.  S.  Wales ;  the  wood  of  which  resembles 
mahogany,  but  is  not  so  heavy.  The  silk  oak,  Grevillea  robusta,  also  forms  a  large 
tree :  its  foliage  is  divided,  like  that  of  some  Umbelliferous  plants ;  its  flowers  are 
somewhat  like  branched  combs,  of  crooked  yellow  wire,  shaded  into  orange,  and  are 
very  handsome.  Hoya  Brownii,  and  Jasminum  gracile?  were  abundant  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  along  with  Tecoma  jasminoides,  and  many  other  curious  and  beautiful 
climbing  shrubs.  Eleven  epiphytes,  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  were  growing  on  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  in  the  forest.  Most  of  these  were  of  the  genera  Dendrobium,  Cymbidium 
and  Gunnia.  Some  bananas,  which  had  been  washed  from  a  place  in  the  limestone 
countiy  above,  where  sheep,  for  the  provision  of  the  settlement,  are  kept,  had  establish- 
ed themselves  on  the  borders  of  a  creek.  Pumpkins  were  growing  among  the  brush- 
wood, in  great  luxuriance.  The  last  were  observed,  with  evident  pleasure,  by  my  boat's 
crew  of  prisoners,  who  anticipated  making  a  meal  of  them,  at  a  future  day.  They  are 
much  used  as  a  table  vegetable,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  are  certainly  to  be  valued 
as  such,  in  this  climate ;  they  keep  well,  and  are  a  good  substitute  for  potatoes,  or  for 
turnips,  by  land  or  by  sea." — p.  364. 

The  foresjt  about  the  Pilot*s  station,  situated  at  the  north  point  of 
Stradbroke  Island,  consists  of  Eucalyptus,  Melaleuca  and  Banksia, 
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mixed  with  the  cypiess  pine,  Callitris  arenosa ;  and  the  sand  on  the 
shore  was  bound  together  by  maritime  grasses,  the  large  yellow-flow- 
ered Hibbertia  Yolubilis,  and  Ipomoea  maritima,  with  its  large,  pink, 
convolvulus-like  flowers,  and  curious  two-lobed  leaves.  On  the  mud- 
dy land  within  the  reach  of  high  tides,  were  a  species  of  mangrove 
and  a  Bruguiera. 

'*  The  mangrove  resembles  a  thick-leaved  laurel,  and  has  roots  from  its  stem  abor e 
ground,  like  the  stays  of  the  mast  of  a  ship :  its  fruit  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
it  vegetates  as  it  hangs  on  the  bush,  and  sends  out  a  green  radicle,  about  a  foot  long, 
and  swollen  toward  the  pointed  base;  this,  bearing  the  germ  on  its  top,  drops  from  the 
fruit,  and  either  sticks  in  the  mud  and  vegetates,  or  floats  in  the  sea,  till  landed  on 
some  congenial  spot,  or  till  it  perishes.  The  Bruguiera  forms  a  fine  bush,  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  has  the  bell-shaped  cup  to  its  evanescent  petals  in  substance  resem- 
bling red  morocco  leather,  and  cut  into  ten  narrow  segments.  Its  mode  of  propagation 
is  similar  to  the  former,  but  its  radicle  is  shorter,  and  not  swollen  towards  the  base. 
These  gay,  red-leather-like  flowers,  and  long,  green,  spindle-like  radicles,  were  washed 
up  abundantly  on  the  shore,  and  till  I  saw  them  growing,  they  puzzled  me  not  a  lit- 
Ue."— p.  375. 

On  Moreton  Island  the  same  plants  occurred,  together  with  a  Scse- 
vola,  with  brilliant  blue  flowers  and  black  berries.  In  the  sandy  pla- 
ces more  inland,  ^^  Pandanus  pedunculatus,  a  species  of  screw  pine, 
forms  a  singular  tree,  fifteen  feet  high.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  pine-apple ;  its  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  yellow,  and  com- 
posed of  clustered  oblong  nuts,  fleshy  at  the  base,  which  separate  in 
attached  groups  when  ripe.  The  fleshy  part  is  eaten  by  the  blacks ;  but 
it  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  though  sweetish,  is  rather  acrid.  The 
trunk  is  supported  securely  by  roots,  that  descend  from  various  parts  of 
it,  into  the  sand,  and  are  as  thick  and  straight  as  bioom-sticks ;  they 
look  rather  like  the  stays  of  a  ship.''  Some  steep  sand  hills  ^Vere  over- 
grown by  Myrtus  tenuifolia,  a  myrtle  of  low  stature,  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  sweet,  aromatic,  white  berries,  spotted  with  purple.  These 
are  the  most  agreeable  native  fruit  I  have  tasted  in  Australia ;  they 
are  produced  so  abundantly  as  to  afibrd  an  important  article  of  food 
to  the  aborigines."  Near  the  east  coast  was  a  yellow  Crotalaria,  and 
three  species  of  ferns,  Lygodium  microphyllum,  Pteris  esculenta  and 
Blechnum  cartilagineum. 

At  Newcastle,  where  he  appears  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather,  on  his  return  to  Sydney  from  Moreton 
Bay,  our  traveller  observed  that  many  open  places  in  the  forests 
abounded  with  gigantic  lily,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  The 
stems  of  this  plant,  at  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  are  thicker  than  a  man's 
arm ;  they  are  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  natives.    The  roots  of  this 
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lily  are  also  roasted,  made  into  a  sort  of  cake,  and  eaten  cold  by  the 
natives :  ^^  Ihey  likewise  roast  and  pound  the  seeds  of  Zamia  spiralis, 
and  then  place  the  mass  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  water,  to  take  out 
the  bitter  principle,  after  which  it  is  eaten/'  At  Maitland,  forty  miles 
from  Newcastle,  by  the  Hunter  river,  some  of  the  trees  were  clothed 
with  shaggy  lichens,  and  supported  the  golden  mistletoe :  and  ^'  the 
elk's-hom  fern,  Acrostichum  alcicome,  which  in  Port  Jackson  gene- 
rally grows  on  decomposing  sandstone  rocks,  forms  here  protuberant 
girdles  round  the  trunks  of  trees,  among  the  branches  of  which  Ipo- 
moea  pendula  and  Marsdenia  firagrans  are  striking  climbers.''  Still 
further  up  the  Hunter  River,  Kennedia  ovata,  a  species  of  Tecoma, 
Sicyos  australis,  Nicotiana  undulata,  a  species  of  Cannabis,  and  seve- 
ral other  striking  plants  were  growing  on  the  banks.  In  the  adjacent 
woods,  called  cedar- brushes,  from  the  occurrence  of  Melia  Azederach 
or  the  white  cedar,  Eugenia  myrtifolia  and  Ficus  Muntia  were  observ- 
ed. ^^  The  former  resembles  a  large  broad-leaved  myrtle,  and  attains 
to  twenty  feet  in  height ;  its  fruit,  which  is  now  ripe,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  cherry,  but  oblong  and  purple,  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  and  acid. 
Ficus  Muntia  is  a  spreading  fig,  growing  as  large  as  an  apple-tree. 
Where  its  branches  touch  the  ground,  they  root,  and  send  up  erect 
shoots,  forming  a  succession  of  trees.  The  insipid  fruit,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  is  sometimes  produced  from  the  bare 
trunk  and  boughs,  as  well  as  from  the  leafy  branches,  giving  the  tree 
a  very  unusual  appearance.  These  cedar-brushes  are  also  thick  with 
climbers,  such  as  Cissus  antarctica,  the  kangaroo  vine,  Eupomatia 
laurinaB,  a  briary  bush  allied  to  the  custard-apple,  but  with  inferior 
fruit,  and  several  Apocyneae." 

Near  Raymond's  Terrace,  where  there  is  a  manufactory  of  earthen- 
ware,— 

"Sarcostemma  australe,  a  remarkable  leafless  shrub,  with  green,  succulent,  climb- 
ing stems,  as  thick  as  a  quill,  and  bearing  clusters  of  white  flowers,  resembling  those 
of  a  Hoya,  was  growing  on  some  rough  conglomerate  rocks.  In  the  more  fertile  spots, 
by  the  sides  of  brooks,  there  was  a  species  of  yam,  the  root  of  which  is  eaten  by  the 
aborigines,  as  well  as  Eugenia  trinervis,  and  another  shrub  of  the  myrtle  tribe,  and 
Logania  floribnnda,  a  privet-like  bush,  with  small,  white,  fragrant  blossoms.  The 
country  toward  Port  Stephens,  whither  we  next  proceeded,  was  decorated  with  Acacia 
longifolia,  and  some  others  of  that  genus,  with  lively  yellow  flowers,  and  with  Bursa- 
ria  spinosa,  which  is  fragrant  and  white,  Lambertia  formosa,  a  stiff'  bush,  with  beautiful 
deep  crimson  flowers,  and  Dillwynia  parvlfolia,  with  pretty  orange  blossoms." — p.  399. 

At  Port  Stephens,  .Swainsonia  galegifolia,  a  low  suflfruticose  bush, 
with  white  or  pink  pea-flowers,  was  remarkably  pretty.      A  little  fur- 
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ther  to  the  north,  on  the  Wilson  river,  near  Port  Macquarrie,  the 
brushes  are  very  magnificent. 

**  The  trees,  some  of  which  are  of  gigantic  size,  are  overrun  with  climbing,  ever- 
green shrubs,  twisted  about  them  in  fanciful  coils,  or  wreathed  around  them  like  huge 
serpents,  or  hanging  from  them  like  ropes ;  their  leafy  tops  being  enlivened  by  gay 
and  fragrant  blossoms,  and  often  hanging  pendent  to  the  ground,  which  is  covered 
thickly  with  beautiful  shrubs,  ferns,  and  flowering  plants,  nourished  by  the  moisture 
of  the  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  kept  from  the  parching  influence  of  the  sun  by  the  exu- 
berant foliage.  Mosses,  epiphytes  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  and  splendid  ferns,  as  well  as 
various  species  of  fig-tree,  support  themselves  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  larger 
timber,  and  add  greatly  to  the  richness  of  this  kind  of  forest  scenery ;  among  which, 
gay  parrots,  cockatoos,  and  other  birds,  unlike  those  of  our  native  land,  sport  and  chat- 
ter in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  objects,  which  are  strongly  calculated 
to  remind  an  Englishman  that  he  is  far  from  home,  even  though  he  may  have  made  this 
his  adopted  country." — ^p.  408. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Port  Macquarie  is  rich  in  the  diversity  of  its 
vegetation,  and  the  whole  of  the  following  passage  is  so  replete  with 
interest,  that  we  feel  confident  it  will  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

^*  The  vegetation  here  is  very  striking.  On  our  return  to  Port  Macquarie,  we  no- 
ticed a  shrubby,  white-flowered  Uelichrysum,  two  species  of  Cassia,  Tasmania  insipida, 
Ficus  microphylla,  ferruginea,  and  another  species.  Hibiscus  splendens,  with  blossoms 
six  to  nine  inches  across,  Hibiscus  heterophyllus,  and  a  shrub  with  white  flowers,  al- 
lied to  Sida,  but  of  a  distinct  genus,  having  Rve  red  glands  at  the  base  of  the  common 
filament,  also  a  singular  climbing  plant  belonging  to  the  Aroideae,  adhering  to  the 
trees,  along  with  Dischidia  nummularia,  Polypodium  quercifolium  and  attenuatum, 
Dendrobium  tetragonum,  linguiforme,  aemulum  and  calamifolium.  In  some  places 
the  country  is  undulating  and  grassy.  It  is  adapted  for  homed  cattle,  and  suffers  less 
from  drought  than  many  other  parts  of  N.  S.  Wales. 

•*  9th.  I  took  a  walk  into  the  wood,  on  Tacking  Point,  on  the  coast  south  of  Port 
Macquarie.  The  road  from  Lake  Cottage  lay  through  the  Cathi  Marsh,  part  of  which 
was  crossed  by  a  long  and  imperfect  bridge  of  logs.  Blandfordia  grandiflora  deco- 
rated some  of  the  open  forest,  in  which  several  of  the  gum-trees  were  supporting  a  va- 
riety of  parasitical  figs.  A  grass-tree  swamp  intervened  between  the  bridge  and  the 
shore.  On  the  borders  of  the  swamp,  where  the  ground  was  sandy,  with  a  small  mix- 
ture of  vegetable  matter,  several  species  of  Boronia,  Epacris,  and  Euphrasia,  were  in 
flower,  along  with  Sowerbaea  juncea,  a  handsome  Comesperma,  a  species  of  Sprenge- 
lia,  &c.  On  the  drier  sand  hills  there  were  Banksia  serrata  and  spinulosa,  Platylo- 
biam  formosum,  Roeperia  pinifolia,  a  species  of  Pultenaea  which  formed  dense  patches, 
and  Kennedia  ovata  and  rubicunda,  &c.  Close  upon  the  coast,  Pandanus  peduncu- 
latus  was  of  inferior  growth  to  that  at  Moreton  Bay.  In  a  marsh  at  Tacking  Point, 
chiefly  occupied  by  Melaleuca  paludosa,  and  bordered  by  a  large,  silver-flowered,  wil- 
low-leaved Helichrysum,  Todaea  africana?  had  become  arborescent,  and  formed  a 
beautiful  tree-fern,  with  fronds  six  feet  long,  on  a  trunk  three  feet  high.  It  was  grow- 
ing with  an  Alsophila,  the  trunk  of  which  was  much  slenderer  than  that  of  the  A.  aus- 
tralis  of  V.  D.  Land,  and  with  a  large  Crinum  and  Caladium  glycirrhizon.  In  the 
forest,  there  were  many  noble  trees,  similar  to  those  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  but 
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here  they  were  intermingled  with  abundance  of  Seaforthia  elegans,  a  noble,  feather, 
leaved  palm,  forty  feet  in  height.  The  small  palm  already  noticed  was  also  here,  and 
a  tall  Cyperaceous  P  plant,  growing  into  the  trees,  and  again  bending  toward  the 
ground,  with  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  ratan.  One  of  the  parasitical  iigs  had  sent  a  root 
down  from  a  lofty  bough,  remote  from  the  trunk,  and  the  root,  which  must  have  swung 
like  a  rope,  had  a  diagonal  direction,  and  was  adhering  at  its  lower  extremity  to  the 
foster  tree !  Some  CasuarinaB  were  encircled  by  masses  of  ^crostichum  alcicome. 
This  fern  retains  much  moisture  in  its  dead  sterile  fronds,  which  form  large  scales,  ris- 
ing one  over  another,  it  generally  grows  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  trunks  of  the  Ca- 
suarinae,  and  in  stormy  weather,  they  are  sometimes  thrown  down  by  the  weight  of 
water  and  vegetable  matter,  thus  accumulated  about  them.  Many  thus  circumstanced 
were  lying  in  the  forest,  having  a  profusion  also  of  Davallia  pyxidata  growing  out  of 
the  masses  of  Acrostichum  alcicome.  Other  trees,  ferns,  and  flowering  plants,  were 
here  in  great  variety. 

'*  Whilst  admiring  the  rich  profusion  of  the  vegetable  productions,  and  conversing 
with  some  wood-cutters,  I  insensibly  got  turned  round,  and  toward  evening,  on  refer- 
ring to  my  compass,  found  myself  making  rapid  progress  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
one  I  ought  to  have  pursued.  What  gave  to  this  place  the  name  of  Tacking  Point  I 
know  not,  but  its  name  harmonized  with  my  present  circumstances ;  and  to  use  a  sea 
phrase,  I  *  tacked '  without  delay,  being  desirous  to  escape  from  the  dense  forest  before 
sun-set. 

*'  I  had  become  hungry,  and  looked  longingly  to  the  tops  of  the  majestic  palms, 
without  the  hope  of  reaching  one  of  them ;  but  at  length,  I  came  to  one,  which,  from 
some  accident,  had  turned  its  head  downwai*d,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  put  exactly  into 
my  path.  I  cut  it  off,  stripped  away  the  base  of  the  leaves,  to  the  tender  heart,  and 
went  along,  enjoying  my  grateful  meal,  thankful  to  Him  who  had  brought  me  and 
the  crooked  palm,  as  by  accident,  into  contact.  The  supply  was  so  ample,  that  when 
I  reached  my  friends  at  the  Lake  Cottage,  after  a  toilsome  journey  through  the  marsh, 
in  the  dark,  I  had  a  piece,  as  thick  as  my  wrist,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  under  my 
arm,  reserved  for  supper,  in  case  I  should  have  found  it  impracticable  to  reach  my 
quarters,  and  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  under  the  bushes  of  the  sand 
hills,  on  the  coast,  during  the  night. 

**  Among  the  sedgy  plants  in  the  margin  of  Lake  Innis,  there  is  a  large  species  of 
Eriocaulon.  Several  other  species  of  this  genus  occur  in  N.  S.  Wales,  and  one  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,^  but  its  maximum  is  in  America.  Plants  are  subject  to  a  remarka- 
ble geographical  distribution,  which  it  is  very  interesting  to  trace  out.  The  remark- 
able section  of  the  genus  Acrostichum,  which  includes  A.  grande  and  A.  alcicome,  has 
at  least  one  species  in  India,  and  another  in  Western  Africa.  A.  grande  grows  to  a 
large  size,  on  trees  bordering  on  Lake  Innis.  One  measured,  had  the  upper  or  barren 
fronds  three  feet  across,  and  as  much  in  height.  There  were  two  mature  barren  fronds, 
that  had  strong  black  nerves,  and  the  same  number  of  fertile  ones.  From  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  appendages  of  the  latter,  the  measurement  was  seven  feet.  *  Some 
of  these  appendages  were  of  ten  ribbon -like  divisions,  many  of  which  were  bifid.  The 
central  portion  might  be  compared  to  a  jockey's  saddle,  attached  by  the  pummel. 


*  Eriocaulon  septangulare,  found  in  the  lakes  and  pools  of  Skye  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  islands ;  and  in  Cunnamara,  Ireland. — Ed. 
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From  this  point  to  the  extreme  margin,  was  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  this  portion  was  two 
feet  across.  The  fructification  formed  a  half-moon  shaped  patch,  under  the  exterior 
portion,  that  extended  one  foot  from  the  margin,  toward  the  point  of  the  attachment, 
and  was  a  foot  and  a  half  across.  A  young,  white,  barren  frond,  almost  circular,  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  two  older  ones,  to  which  it  was  closely  pressed.  Behind  these, 
there  were  several  dead,  spongy,  old  fronds,  that  retained  much  moisture,  and  were  pe- 
netrated by  numerous  spongy  roots,  such  as  were  also  spread  behind  them,  on  the  bark 
of  the  tree  that  supported  this  remarkable  fern,  the  colour  of  which  was  bluish  green, 
covered  with  a  whitish  powder.'' — ^p.  410. 

(To  be  continued). 


Art.  CLIX.  —  Varieties. 


335.  Asplenium  mride  and  Ham  Bridge.  I  had  long  noted  Ham 
Bridge  as  a  spot  worthy  of  a  visit,  on  account  of  its  producing  a  fern 
alien  to  the  whole  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  (Phytol.  46) ;  so  I 
resolved  to  make  it  an  object  of  pilgrimage.  1  was  on  foot,  and 
wended  my  way  from  Sapey  Brook  (rendered  illustrious  by  the  disco- 
veries of  Jabez  Allies,  Esq.),  along  the  rich  valley  of  the  Teme,  through 
meadows  clothed  with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  among  cattle  fatting  for 
the  Smithfield  show.  As  I  approached  the  bridge,  the  red  bricks  of 
which  it  is  built,  and  the  dry  and  dusty  road  which  passed  over  it, 
seemed  in  no  degree  to  increase  the  chance  of  my  success :  yet  on 
that  bridge,  facing  the  road-way  and  covered  with  dust,  was  the  iden- 
tical plant  I  sought  —  small  indeed,  but  the  species  not  to  be  mista- 
ken. The  parapet  wall  of  the  bridge  is  unusually  high,  but  by  some 
exertion  I  contrived  to  overcome  this  diflficulty,  and  succeeded  in  ob« 
taining  piecemeal  a  good  view  over  both  the  sides.  The  bridge  ap- 
pears to  be  of  some  antiquity,  and  is  robed  in  many  places  with  ample 
plants  of  Farietaria ;  in  a  few  spots,  Asplenium  Trichomanes  and  A. 
Kuta-muraria  have  established  themselves.  I  saw  two  or  three  small 
plants  of  Polypodium  vulgare,  and  about  as  many  of  Asplenium  vi- 
ride.  Having  resolved  not  to  exterminate  the  latter  plant,  and  yet 
being  desirous  of  convincing  the  most  sceptical  of  my  success,  I  took 
some  little  specimens  which  faced  the  roadway,  leaving  others  to  reward 
the  labours  of  future  pilgrims.  —  Edward  Newman  ;  Hanover  St,y 
Peckhamj  June  4,  1843. 

336.  Cystopteris  montana  a  British  Fern,  This  beautifiil  fern, 
which  seems  to  occur  in  nearly  all  the  alpine  regions  of  Europe,  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  Scotland  in  1836.    It  has  generally  bee- 
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described  as  an  Aspidium,  but  a  glance  at  Schkuhr^s  figure  of  the 
fructification  will  show  that  Presl  is  right  in  referring  it  to  the  genus 


Cystopteris  montana. 

Cystopteris.      A  specimen,  obligingly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Wilson  for  my 
forthcoming  reprint  of  *  British  Ferns/  is  figured  above.  —  Id. 

337.  Note  on  the  preservation  of  Colour  in  specimens  of  Plants  by 
immersing  them  in  Boiling  Water.  In  the  Report  of  Proceedings  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  (Phytol.  189),  Mr.  Evans  is  said 
to  have  preserved  the  colour  of  Lathraea  squamaria,  Aspemla  odorata, 
&c.,  by  immersing  them  in  boiling  water  for  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Sidebotham  tells  us  (Id.  233)  that  he  has  tried  the  experiment,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  that  with  him  hot  water  turned  Lathraea 
squamaria  blacker  than  when  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  Since  Mr. 
Sidebotham  expresses  surprise  at  the  experiment  failing  in  his  hands, 
it  would  be  well  to  know  if  the  waters  at  Melville  Castle  be  the  same 
as  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester ;  and  if  all  water  at 
a  boiling  heat  would  act  in  the  same  way  on  vegetables,  so  far  as  the 
colouring  matter  is  concerned.      For  before  we  can  come  to  any  con- 
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elusion  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  hot  water  in  the 
preparation  of  botanical  specimens,  it  would  be  well  to  know  what 
kind  of  water  we  are  making  use  of;  for  if  Mr.  Evans  or  Mr.  Sidebo- 
tham  were  to  try  the  experiment  with  water  highly  charged  with  iraUf 
and  again,  with  the  same  kind  of  plants,  make  use  of  water  which 
is  highly  charged  with  limey  perhaps  they  would  not  see  the  same  ef- 
fect produced.  Mr.  Evans  tells  us  that  plants,  after  being  immersed 
in  boiling  water,  will  dry  in  nearly  one  half  the  time  required  to  dry 
them  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  not  stated  if  the  specimens  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  kind  of  treatment  after  their  immersion  in  boiling 
water,  as  when  they  are  dried  in  the  usual  way.  I  have  tried  this 
experiment,  that  is,  I  have  gathered  specimens  at  the  same  time,  and 
at  the  same  place,  and  put  part  of  them  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  se- 
conds, and  then  placed  them  in  paper  to  dry.  I  then  placed  some  in 
the  same  state  in  which  I  gathered  them  in  the  same  kind  of  paper, 
and  changed  them  at  the  same  time,  and  in  short  gave  them  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  throughout.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was, 
that  the  plants  which  had  been  immersed  in  the  boiling  water,  took 
three  times  the  length  of  time  to  dry  that  those  required  which  had 
not  been  in  the  boiling  water.  The  plant  which  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment on  was  Galeobdolon  luteum.  I  now  enclose  three  specimens  of 
Asperula  odorata  :  the  one  marked  No.  1, 1  dried  in  the  usual  way — 
you  will  observe  it  is  of  a  very  dark  colour :  No.  2, 1  immersed  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  then  dried  it  —  that  you  will  observe  is  much  paler  in 
colour  than  the  plant  is  in  a  living  state.  No.  3,  I  put  in  a  sheet  of 
paper  in  the  state  in  which  I  gathered  it,  and  then  placed  it  on  the  top 
of  a  steam-engine  boiler.  I  let  it  remain  there  fifteen  minutes,  with- 
out changing  the  paper ;  in  this  short  time  I  found  it  to  be  quite  dry: 
this,  you  will  observe,  has  by  far  the  best  colour  of  the  three.  I  also 
enclose  two  specimens  of  Galeobdolon  luteum :  the  one  marked  A,  I 
immersed  in  boiling  water  for  four  seconds,  and  then  dried  it  in  the 
usual  way ;  the  other,  marked  B,  I  dried  as  the  Asperula  No.  3,  only 
it  took  more  time  —  thirty  instead  of  fifteen  minutes :  the  colour  of 
both  is  very  well  preserved,  but  you  will  see  that  the  one  marked  B 
is  much  the  better  of  the  two.  A  few  days  ago  Dr.  Harvey  sent  me 
a  few  specimens  of  Pinguicula  grandiflora  in  a  living  state ;  and  as  I  had 
not  seen  good  specimens  of  that  plant,  I  resolved  to  try  what  I  could 
do  in  drying  them.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  remove  as  much  of 
the  moisture  as  possible  from  the  leaves.  I  then  took  one  of  the  spe- 
cimens, and  placed  it  on  a  sheet  of  soft  paper ;  then  I  carefully  spread 
each  flower,  putting  on  them  a  piece  of  common  blotting  paper.      I 
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next  folded  up  the  specimen  and  placed  it  in  other  sheets  of  paper : 
all  the  specimens  T  put  up  in  the  same  manner.  I  then  exposed  them 
to  a  gentle  heat  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  in  that  time  I  changed  the 
papers  three  times ;  they  were  then  taken  out,  and  found  to  be  quite 
dry,  with  the  colour  of  both  leaves  and  flowers  most  beautifully  pre- 
served. Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  drying  botanical  spe- 
cimens, but  structure  is  what  I  always  wish  to  see  preserved ;  and  as 
for  colour,  I  would  say  that  white  paper  is  decidedly  the  worst  that 
can  be  used,  either  for  drying  plants  or  keeping  them  in  after  they  are 
dried,  owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  chlorine  in  the  manufacture  of  it. 
The  enclosed  specimen  of  Barbarea  stricta  was  dried  by  artificial  heat 
in  four  minutes,  and  its  colour,  you  will  observe,  is  not  in  the  least  in- 
jured. But  as  I  am  now  taking  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  space, 
I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Mill  House,  near 
Halifax,  has  a  method  of  preserving  plants,  perhaps  known  only  to 
himself,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  so  far  as  colour 
is  concerned.  The  plan  which  he  adopts  is  the  fixing  of  their  colours 
by  some  chemical  process,  either  before  or  during  the  progress  of  dry- 
ing ;  and  I  hope,  before  long,  to  prevail  on  him  to  give  us  the  result 
of  his  experiments  on  this  subject.  The  following  plants,  dried  by 
Mr.  Shepherd  in  the  year  1838,  are  now  enclosed ;  they  will  serve  to 
show  the  merit  of  his  plan  in  preserving  the  colours  of  plants: — ^Ana- 
gallis  arvensis,  Epilobium  angustifolium,  Listera  ovata.  Orchis  latifo- 
lia,  Sagittaria  Sagittifolia  and  Myosotis  sylvatica.  —  Samvel  Gibson ; 
Hehden  Bridge^  June  12, 1843. 

[Of  Mr.  Gibson's  specimens,  those  dried  quickly,  by  means  of  artificial  heat,  are 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  as  regards  colour  and  general  appearance ;  the  foliage  of  the 
Asperula  No.  3  and  of  Barbarea  stricta,  has  a  perfectly  natural  hue,  and  their  flowers 
appear  to  be  not  at  all  injured  for  examination.  The  specimens  which  had  been  im- 
mersed in  hot  water,  have  the  least  natural  appearance  of  the  whole  number,  and  their 
flowers  seem  to  be  much  injured.  The  specimens  preserved  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  which 
Mr.  Gibson  has  had  the  kindness  to  forward,  have  the  colours  of  their  flowers  most 
beautifully  preserved,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Sagittaria  Sagittifolia,  they  do  not 
look  quite  natural.  This  may  perhaps  arise,  in  some  measure,  from  their  being  gum- 
med down  to  the  papers  on  which  they  are  placed,  whereby  the  petals  may  have  been 
injured.  The  Sagittaria  and  Epilobium  are  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole, 
and  Orchis  latifolia  the  least  so,  its  flowers  being  apparently  much  injured.  In  a  late 
number  of  the '  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  is  an  article  on  drying 
plants  by  means  of  paper  saturated  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime ;  this  being  a 
deliquescent  salt,  the  moisture  of  the  plants  is  said  to  combine  with  it,  and  while  the 
paper  thus  becomes  wet,  the  plants  themselves  are  dried  in  a  short  time.  After  all, 
the  only  secrets  in  the  art  of  preserving  specimens  of  plants  for  the  herbarium,  are,  to 
use  plenty  of  paper,  and  to  dry  the  specimens  as  quickly  as  possible,  either  by  means 
of  artificial  heat  or  otherwise,  with  the  aplication  of  only  just  so  much  pressure  as  will 
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prevent  their  sbriveUing.  The  best  specimens  of  Ophrys  apifera  we  have  e?er  seen, 
were  placed  in  a  book,  where  they  remained,  in  a  warm  room,  unnoticed  and  forgotten, 
until  chance  again  brought  them  to  light,  perfectly  dry,  and  with  the  delicate  pink  hue 
of  the  perianth  beautifully  preserved. — Ed."] 

338.  Note  on  the  Formation  of  a  Herbarium.  I  observed  your 
correspondent's  enquiry,  regarding  the  formation  of  a  herbariunij  on 
the  wrapper  of  the  March  Phytologist,  and  Mr.  King's  mode  in  reply 
to  it  in  the  May  number  (Phytol.  685).  The  principal  objection  which  is 
attached  to  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that  it  does  not  present  suffi- 
cient facilities  for  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  collection  ;  for 
if  it  is  not  completed  before  the  arrangement  is  commenced,  blank  pa- 
ges of  the  "  guard  book  "  must  be  left  in  dijBferent  places  for  such  ad- 
ditions; and  these  cannot  be  calculated  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
provided  the  collector  aims  at  anything  like  an  extensive  herbarium, 
besides  having  an  unfinished  appearance,  and  so  many  blank  leaves 
being  very  inconvenient  for  reference.  Mr.  K.'s  method  is  an  excel- 
lent one  when  arranging  a  herbarium  to  which  no  additions  are  to  be 
made,  as  in  local  herbaria,  &c.  The  plan  which  I  have  adopted  in 
arranging  a  rather  extensive  collection  is  the  following.  In  all  the 
best  herbaria  the  specimens  are  glued  to  the  paper  ;  that  this  is  far 
preferable  to  securing  them  by  slips  or  threads,  as  practised  by  some, 
does  not,  I  think,  admit  of  a  doubt ;  besides  making  the  specimens 
more  easy  of  reference,  by  facilitating  their  turning  over,  it  is  more 
expeditiously  accomplished,  and  the  constant  breaking  up  of  the 
slips  is  obviated ;  besides,  there  are  many  plants  which  cannot  be 
well  attached  by  that  means,  such  as  the  leaves  of  Atropa  Belladonna, 
the  very  compound  ones  of  many  Umbelliferae,  &c.,  where,  if  the 
slips  are  applied  in  sufficient  number  to  fasten  the  specimen  fairly  to 
the  paper,  both  the  beauty  and  character  of  it  are  greatly  diminished  j 
then  again  the  fruit  of  grasses,  Carices,  Compositae,  the  petals  of  ro- 
ses, and  other  species  bearing  fugacious  flowers,  are  almost  sure  to 
be  eventually  lost.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  will  be 
evident  that  fastening  them  in  this  manner  is  much  superior  to  the 
other  method — ^by  slips  of  paper :  thin  glue  should  always  be  used ; 
never  gum  or  paste,  as  these  are  apt  to  turn  mouldy,  and  also,  after  a 
time,  to  give  way ;  it  should  be  carefully  applied  with  a  pretty  large 
and  soft  brush,  and  immediately  committed  to  the  press  and  paper 
used  for  drying  plants,  to  remain  there  until  thoroughly  dry :  the 
paper  I  use  is  large  printing  paper,  thick  and  strong,  about  seventeen 
by  nine  and  a  half  inches  :  I  have  some  of  the  half  sheets  cut  in  two, 
and  others  in  four ;  the  folio  size  being  intended  for  such  plants  as 
the  Rumices,  most  ferns,  grasses,  Carices,  &c. ;  the  quarto  for  those 
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of  the  size  of  Sedum  Telephiam^  Geraniums,  &c. ;  and  the  octavo 
for  all  such  small  species  as  the  Arenarias,  Saxifrages  and  Sedums  : 
in  this  way  only  one  specimen  is  put  upon  each  piece  of  paper.  I 
have  then  a  sheet  of  coarse  stiff  cartridge  paper  for  each  species^  about 
a  fourth  of  an  inch  larger  eveiy  way  than  the  other  sheets :  within 
this  is  laid  the  specimen  or  specimens  glued  to  the  other  paper,  with 
the  station,  date,  or  any  other  particulars,  written  on  the  latter ;  then 
on  the  lower  left  hand  comer  of  the  sheet  I  write  the  name  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  include  all  belonging  to  the  same  genus  in  another  rather 
larger  sheet,  on  which  are  written  the  name  of  the  genus,  class,  order  &c. 
The  genera  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  system  adopted  by  the 
collector,  and  made  up  in  tolerably  small  bundles,  according  to  Mr. 
King's  plan,  but  not  bound  at  the  back,  but  secured  instead  by  strings, 
or  straps  and  buckles,  at  each  side  :  this  mode  of  arranging  a  herba- 
rium I  find  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  reference  and  enlargement, 
as  well  as  the  most  economical,  and  the  collection  admits  of  being 
laid  much  smoother  and  flatter  than  if  the  leaves  of  paper  were  all 
of  one  size.  It  is  desirable  sometimes  to  have  specimens  loose  for 
examination ;  indeed  this  is  almost  the  only  recommendation  urged 
in  favour  of  having  them  only  partially  fastened  to  the  paper :  in  all 
doubtful  or  interesting  plants  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  at  least  the 
most  essential  parts  loose;  and  a  piece  of  paper,  folded  somewhat  like 
a  letter-envelope,  and  fastened  by  a  wafer  or  a  little  gum  to  any  part 
of  the  inside  of  the  species-sheetf  should  always  contain  the  flowers 
and  fruit  of  the  Umbelliferae,  Carices,  Cruciferae,  &c.  &c.  —  Thomas 
Edmonstony  jun. :  Balta  Sound,  Shetland^  June  15,  1843. 

339.  Note  on  drying  Plants  for  the  Herbarium.  As  I  am  on  the 
subject  of  herbaria,  allow  me  a  few  words  on  the  drying  of  plants ; 
however  simple  the  operation,  it  is  one  by  no  means  well  understood. 
I  shaU  mention  the  way  which  in  my  hands  seems  to  take  up  least 
time  and  trouble,  and  to  dry  plants  more  perfectly  than  any  other  I 
have  made  trial  of.  It  appears  to  me  that  one  cause  of  our  seeing  so 
many  imperfectly  and  clumsily  dried  specimens,  is  from  botanists  not 
using  enough  paper  between  the  layers  of  specimens,  and  from  not 
applying  sufficient  pressure  at  first.  I  never  employ  less  than  twelve 
sheets  of  thick  absorbent  paper  for  any  plants,  twenty-four  for  strong 
or  succulent  species,  and  a  board  between  eveiy  layer  or  two  of  spe- 
cimens ;  the  weight  at  first  ought  generally  to  be  not  less  than  two 
cwt.  This  pressure  very  speedily  expels  the  moisture  from  the  plant, 
without  giving  it  time  to  shrivel  up  or  change  colour :  the  specimens 
lie  in  this  way  one,  or  perhaps  two,  days,  and  are  then  taken  out  and 
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all  the  paper  changed,  and  half  the  weight  or  less  applied  for  two  or 
three  days  :  no  more  changing  is  necessary,  and  in  a  week  at  most 
from  the  time  of  gathering  the  plants  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly 
dry.  If  any  one  would  import  the  thick  coarse  paper  used  by  Ger- 
man botanists  for  drying  plants,  and  which  we  here  never  see  unless 
coming  with  plants  from  that  country,  it  would  be  conferring  a  great 
boon  on  British  botanists,  for  the  great  superiority  of  the  German 
specimens  is  evidently  greatly  owing  to  the  superior  paper  for  drying 
which  they  possess.  I  made  a  trial  of  this  paper  among  some  experi- 
ments instituted  on  the  drying  of  plants  last  smnmer,  and  I  found  they 
dried  in  half  the  time  required  for  those  preserved  with  the  common 
kind  of  paper.  In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  caution  inexperienced 
botanists  against  using  hot  water  in  the  preparation  of  Sedums,  Agra- 
phis,  and  other  succulent  plants,  or  indeed  for  any  specimens  what- 
ever, for,  however  well  they  may  look,  they  are  entirely  useless  as 
specimens,  for  the  hot  water  utterly  spoils  the  character  of  the  plant, 
it  being  impossible  to  dissect  and  analyse  them,  and,  unless  pasting 
plants  on  the  walls  of  rooms  comes  into  fashion,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  the  use  of  it :  by  proper  care  and  attention  to  having  the 
plants  quite  dry  before  committing  them  to  press,  specimens  may  be 
preserved  fully  as  beautifrdly,'  and  infinitely  more  usefully  than  by  the 
hot-water  cure. — Id. 

340.  Note  an  Cerastium  latifolium.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Mr. 
Watson  (Phytol.  686)  does  not  agree  with  my  views  of  the  Ce- 
rastium described  by  me,  (Id.  495).  I  am  also  sorry  to  find  Mr.  W. 
confining  his  remarks  to  the  least  important  point  characterized,  viz. 
the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  sum  of  the  proof  seems  to  be  brought 
firom  a  garden  specimen :  all  the  characters  derived  from  the  length 
of  the  peduncles,  the  bracteee,  sepals,  capsule,  pubescence,  &c.,  are 
dismissed  without  comment ;  Mr.  W.  merely  saying  '^  that  the  other 
characters  appear  as  litUe  constant  as  those  taken  from  the  leaves." 
Now  having  examined  such  a  multitude  of  specimens  from  difierent 
stations,  collected  at  different  times,  I  feel  convinced  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  the  characters  I  have  given  are  really  constant :  they  are 
such  as  are  employed,  without  a  doubt,  in  distinguishing  other  species 
of  Cerastium,  and  better  wiU  rarely  be  got  among  the  Caryophylleae. 
The  main  point  urged  by  Mr.  W.  is,  that  cultivated  specimens  of  the 
Scotch  ^  C.  alpinum  and  C.  latifolium  bear  leaves  equally  short,  broad 
and  obtuse,'*  as  those  I  have  figured  belonging  to  my  C.  latifolium. 
Mow  every  botanist  knows  that  plants  removed  from  their  native 
mountains  to  a  garden,  can  never  be  depended  on  for  retaining  their 
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characteristics.  1  have  seen  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and 
elsewhere,  plants  of  Cerastium  alpinum  raised  from  roots  from  Cloya, 
in  which  the  leaves  were  linear-lanceolate^  and  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  some  narrow  varieties  of  C.  triviale  or  atro- 
virens ;  yet  no  one  would  for  a  moment  dream  of  considering  this  a 
normal  form.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Watson  is  misled, 
partly  by  the  garden  plants  he  aUudes  to,  and  partly  by  seeing  some 
variations  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  the  Scotch  plants :  thus  he 
says  that  in  ^^  a  specimen  of  C.  latifolium  (of  British  authors),  ga- 
thered on  Ben  Lawers,  there  are  lanceolate-ovate  or  almost  orbicular 
leaves  from  the  same  root.''  I  have  seen  considerable  difference  in 
the  breadth  of  leaves  of  C.  alpinum,  but  the  nearest  approximation 
to  "orbicular"  I  have  ever  met  with  was  somewhat  broadly-ovate, 
and  the  character  ^^  ovate  or  ovato-lanceolate  "  includes  all  the  vari- 
eties I  have  seen  in  wild  specimens.  My  C.  latifolium  has  come  up 
in  the  old  station,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  my  residence,  by 
thousands,  this  year ;  and  in  examining  numerous  individuals  some 
days  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  drawing  and  description  of  it 
for  the  ^  Supplement  to  English  Botany,'  I  am  more  than  ever  struck 
with  the  great  difference  in  colour,  habit,  &c.,  as  well  as  more  important 
points  and  differences.  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents with  specimens  of  this  interesting  plant — Id. 

341.  Unustuil  habitat  o/Limosella  aquatica.  In  the  few  localities 
in  which  I  had  gathered  the  limosella  previously  to  the  present 
month,  the  plant  was  growing  either  wholly  in  water,  or  on  the  sides 
of  pools  and  ditches  which  had  recently  been  under  water.  Yester- 
day I  found  about  a  dozen  specimens  of  this  plant,  just  coming  into 
flower,  on  the  surface  of  my  kitchen  garden,  intermingled  with  young 
plants  of  Veronica  Buxbaumii ;  the  seeds  of  the  latter  having  been 
sown  by  myself,  on  the  same  spot,  in  the  month  of  May,  at  which 
time  no  plants  of  the  Limosella  were  observed,  nor  had  I  ever  before 
seen  this  species  in  my  garden.  The  ground  has  been  used  as  a 
kitchen  garden  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  was  several  years  in  cul- 
tivation as  arable  land  before  its  conversion  into  a  garden.  It  was 
originally  marshy,  but  was  drained  and  enclosed  many  years  ago,  and 
is  now  so  little  disposed  to  retain  its  former  character,  that  my  gar- 
dener usually  finds  it  necessary  to  water  his  crops  copiously  in  spring 
and  early  summer.  In  the  present  year,  however,  abundant  and  al- 
most daily  rains  through  a  part  of  May  and  June,  kept  the  ground 
more  humid  than  was  desired ;  and  apparently  the  seeds  of  the  li- 
mosella had  germinated  during  those  weeks  of  wet  weather.      How 
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these  seeds  reached  the  spot  on  which  the  plants  were  found  I  am 
quite  unable  to  say,  but  would  deem  it  not  improbable  that  they  had 
been  carried  to  the  garden  in  water  from  a  neighbouring  pond,  in 
which  I  have  never  seen  the  Limosella,  but  to  which  its  seeds  may 
have  been  borne  by  a  flood-stream  two  years  ago,  from  a  more  distant 
pond,  within  which  the  plant  has  been  repeatedly  observed.  The 
alternative  conjecture,  that  the  seeds  had  remained  dormant  in  the 
soil  of  the  garden  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  seems  less  likely  to  be 
the  true  explanation.  But  by  whatever  way  the  seeds  contrived  to 
be  on  the  spot  in  question,  the  fact  of  the  Limosella  being  found  as 
a  weed  on  cultivated  ground  is  worthy  of  record,  as  a  marked  instance 
of  change  from  the  ordinary  habitat  of  an  "  aquatic  "  plant — Hewett 
C.  Watson  ;  Thames  Ditton^  June  30,  1843. 

342.  Note  on  Symphytum  asperrimum.  One  fine  evening  last  month 
during  a  stroll  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Tame,  in  Cheshire,  I  fell 
in  vnth  a  quantity  of  Symphytum  asperrimum,  apparently  wild,  grow- 
ing in  a  meadow.  There  is  no  garden  in  the  vicinity,  from  which  it 
could  have  escaped,  indeed  I  have  never  seen  it  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens about  here,  though  I  am  aware  it  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  know  something  about  the 
plant,  and  on  whose  authority  it  was  placed  in  the  Supplement  to 
Francis's  Catalogue. — J.  Sidebotham ;  Manchester^  July  7,  1843. 

343.  New  habitat  for  Lepidium  Draba.  This  plant  is  of  such  rare 
occurrence,  and  so  local,  as  very  seldom  to  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  collecting  botanist ;  indeed,  unless  recent  research  has  multi- 
plied localities,  I  know  but  of  two  spots  where  the  plant  may  be  cer- 
tainly found  in  Britain.  Hence  I  was  much  pleased  at  discovering  a 
new  colony  of  the  Lepidium  Draba,  a  few  weeks  since,  and  the  an- 
nouncement may  perhaps  gratify  other  botanists.  What  is  most  re- 
markable in  the  matter  is,  that  I  feel  certain  the  plant  was  never  there 
until  the  present  season,  as  I  have  doubtless  passed  the  spot  it  now 
occupies  almost  a  thousand  and  one  times  within  the  last  few  years, 
although  this  season  thirty  or  forty  plants  have  suddenly  sprung  up 
in  one  particular  place.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  indicate  the  exact 
locality,  lest  a  file  of  men  from  the  Worcestershire  Natural-History 
Society  should  reduce  the  whole  colony  to  mummies ;  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  grows  on  the  glacis  of  the  embankment  of  the  new  road 
made  about  seven  years  since,  to  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Teme  at 
Powick,  and  not  near  any  habitation  or  ploughed  field.  It  also  grows 
mixed  up  with  the  quick  of  the  hedge  planted  since  the  road  was 
formed,  in  company  with  a  rank  growth  of  Malva  sylvestris,  Sisym- 
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briiun  officinale,  &c.,  and  therefore  I  think  the  agency  of  Nature  only 
has  located  the  plant  there,  however  that  may  have  been  exercised. 
I  am  the  more  induced  to  mention  this,  as  I  did  not  discover  this  Le- 
pidium  in  time  to  include  it  in  my  Malvern  Plants,*  which  I  should 
otherwise  have  done,  since  its  habitat  is  on  the  iDestem  side  of  the 
Teme,  within  a  little  more  than  five  miles  of  Great  Malvern.  As  I 
have  often  poured  forth  maledictions  on  road-surveyors  for  eradicat- 
ing plants,  it  is  but  fair  to  set  down  this  occurrence  as  per  Contra^  Cr. 
in  their  favour ;  and  I  dare  say  the  embankments  of  railways  will  in 
time  produce  some  good  things.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  in 
fairness  left  between  twenty  and  thirty  plants  of  the  Lepidium,  if  not 
more,  to  perfect  their  seeds,  so  that  if  the  locality  should  become 
unproductive  in  fiiture,  it  will  not  be  my  fault."— fe^tr^n  Lees  ;  Church 
Hill  Cottage^  Potcick,  near  Worcester  j  July  12,  1843.   . 

[The  parallel  case  of  Layatera  Olbia  springing  up  on  the  embankment  of  a  new 
road  in  Epping  Forest,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  H.  Doableday,  (Phytol.  265) ;  there 
is,  howerer,  this  difference,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other  British  station  for  the 
Layatera  being  on  record,  while  Lepidium  Draba  has  previously  occurred  in  Glamor- 
ganshire (Phytol.  106),  Kent  and  Cheshire.— ^rf.] 

344.  Enquiry  respecting  Equisetum  arvense  and  E.  Drummondii, 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  periodical,  to 
enquire  of  your  readers  whether  Equisetum  arvense  or  E.  Drummon- 
dii be  the  more  glaucous  of  the  two ;  as  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  E.  Drummondii  in  a  liv^ing  state.  My  reason  for  making  this 
enquiry  is,  that  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  tells  us  (in  ^  British  Flora,'  1st  and 
5th  editions)  that  Drummondii  "is  greener  and  less  glaucous"  [than 
arvense].  Francis,  speaking  of  E.  Drummondii,  says,  "this  plant 
differs  from  Equisetum  arvense  in  its  more  glaucous,  greener  colour." 
I  hope  to  be  excused  for  making  this  enquiry,  for  surely,  such  books 
as  those  I  have  quoted  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  being  under- 
stood. I  think  it  can  be  no  printer's  error  in  the  ^  British  Flora,'  or 
it  would  have  been  corrected  before  it  had  got  through  five  editions. 
— Samuel  Gibson  :  Hebden  Bridge^  June  13, 1843. 

345.  Enquiry  respecting  Carex  distans.  While  on  the  subject  of 
enquiries,  perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  "the  barren  stalks,"  in  the  description  of  Carex  distans  in 
^  British  Flora,'  4th  and  5th  editions  ?  As  this  is  a  new  term  among 
the  Carices,  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  making  the  enquiry.  I  should 
have  taken  this  for  an  error  of  the  press,  had  I  not  found  the  same 

*  Plants  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  By  Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Tilt  &  Bogue, 
Fleet  Street :  Lamb,  Malvern.    A  notice  of  this  book  in  our  next. 
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words  used  by  two  different  authors;  first  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  the 
4tb  edition  of  his  *  British  Flora,'  and  then  by  Leighton  in  his  *  Flora 
of  Shropshire,'  and  again  by  Hooker,  in  the  5th  edition  of  his  Flora. 
—Id. 

346.  Notes  on  Epipactis  latifolia,  4rc.  I  am  sorry  that  I  omitted, 
in  the  last  Phytologist,  to  call  the  attention  of  botanists  to  Epipactis 
latifolia,  and  its  closely  allied  species,  or  varieties,  or  whatever  they 
may  be ;  but  it  is  not  now  too  late  to  institute  an  enquiry,  and  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  all  botanists  who  have  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  plants  in  a  living  state,  will  avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity, 
and  favour  the  public  with  the  result  of  their  investigations.  Those 
who  have  seen  an  extensive  series  of  specimens  of  the  plant  known  as 
Epipactis  latifolia,  are  well  aware  of  the  great  variety  of  form  and 
habit  which  it  assumes,  even  without  including  the  forms  of  the  less 
variable  but  still  inconstant  E.  purpurata:  but  if  these  are  combined 
with  the  plant  usually  known  as  E.  latifolia  and  its  acknowledged  va- 
rieties, the  transition  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other  becomes  more 
gradual,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  intermediate 
forms  is  consequently  greatly  increased.  Ray  seems  to  have  doubted  if 
there  might  not  be  more  than  one  species  confounded  under  his  Hel- 
leborine  latifolia  montana,  since  he  remarks  that  he  has  observed  this 
plant  to  bear  green  flowers,  but  that  Dr.  Plot  and  the  Oxford  botanists 
find  one,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  still  deeper  purple  than  those  of 
Helleborine  flore  atro-rubente  (Smith's  Epipactis  latifolia  fi.),  adding, 
"whence  it  is  either  a  striking  variety,  diflering  in  the  colour  of  the 
flower,  or  the  two  plants  are  distinct  species."  Smith  also  says  that 
"  the  reputed  varieties  of  E.  latifolia  perhaps  require  more  scientific 
examination  than  they  have  hitherto  received."  In  Leighton's  *  Flo- 
ra of  Shropshire,'  under  Epipactis  latifolia,  Mr.  Babington  has  given 
the  characters  of  two  plants : — 1.  E.  latifolia.  All.  and  Eng.  Bot.  269, 
the  normal  E.  latifolia,  with  very  broad  leaves,  and  green  flowers  with 
a  purple  lip ;  and,  2.  E.  viridiflora,  Reich.9  with  only  the  lowest  leaves 
broad,  and  the  flowers  "green,  tinged  with  purple."  The  latter  plant 
is  referred  by  Fries,  as  a  variety,  to  his  E.  media ;  with  the  remark  that  if 
attention  be  paid  only  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  it  must  necessarily 
be  confounded  with  E.  latifolia,  from  which  it  may  always  be  known 
by  being  more  slender  in  all  its  parts  ;  the  leaves  are  also  gradually 
narrowed  to  the  apex,  not  abruptly  acuminate,  as  in  E.  latifolia.  Mr. 
Babington  has  studied  the  plants  referrible  to  £.  latifolia,  with  great 
care,  but  without  being  able  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  their  identity  or 
distinctness.   In  his  ^  Manual,'  under  E.  latifolia,  AIL,  he  observes  that 
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^^  there  are  four  very  different  plants  included  under  this  species,  one 
or  more  of  which  is  probably  distinct; "  and  gives  the  following  cha- 
racters :  — 

**  a.  E,  latifolia;  leaves  broadly  o?ate  longer  than  the  intemodes,  upper  1.  ovate-ob- 
long, lower  bracts  longer  than  the  flowers,  terminal  divinon  of  the  lip  roundish^cordate 
obtuse  with  a  tnudl  recurved  point  shorter  than  the  broadly  ovate  sepals  and  petals  '  its 
keel  not  crenate  above.' —  E.  B,  269.  —  Leaves  ovate,  very  broad,  the  very  uppermost 
sometimes  lanceolate-attenuated ;  lowermost  leafless  sheaths  close.  Lower  bracts  foli- 
aceous  lanceolate  attenuated.  Flowers  green  with  the  lip  purple,  sometimes  all  pur. 
pie.  Peduncle  shorter  than  the  downy  germen.  Lobe  of  the  lip  broader  than  long, 
crenate. 

'*  b.  E,  media,  (Fries);  1.  ovate-oblong  the  upper  ones  lanceolate  acute,  lower  bracts 
longer  than  the  fl.  and  fr.,  terminal  division  of  the  lip  triangular-cordate  acute  as  long  as 
the  lanceolate  sep,  and  pet.  its  keel  'crenate  above.' — R,Icon.  f.  1141, 1142. — Narrower 
and  more  elongate  in  all  its  parts  than  E,  latifolia,  only  the  very  lowest  1.  ovate,  in- 
termediate lanceolate,  upper  1.  lanceolate  attenuated  and  merging  gradually  into  the 
linear-lanceolate  bracts ;  sheaths  funnel-shaped.  Fl«  *'  green  tinged  with  purple." 
Peduncle  shorter  than  the  downy  germen.    Lobe  of  the  lip  longer  than  broad  crenate. 

*'  c.  E,  purpurata,  (Sm.) ;  1.  ovate-lanceolate  the  upper  ones  nanower,  lower  bracts 
longer  than  the  fl.  and  fr.,  terminal  division  of  the  lip  triangular-cordate  acute  shorter 
than  the  ovate4anceolate  sep.  and  pet,  its  keel  plicate-crenate  above. — E,  B,  S.  2775. — 
L.  becoming  gradually  narrower  as  they  ascend  the  st.  and  merging  insensibly  into  the 
linear-lanceolate  bracts.  Fl.  "  yellow-green  tinged  with  pink."  St.  and  1.  much  tinged 
with  purple.  Peduncle  shorter  than  the  downy  germen.  Lobe  of  the  lip  longer  thaa 
broad,  entire,  exactly  like  that  of  E.  media,  but  with  a  more  attenuated  point. 

"  d.  E,  ovalis  ;  1.  ovate-oblong  acute  the  upper  ones  lanceolate,  1  or  2  lowest  bracts 
longer  than  than  the  fl.  but  shorter  than  the  fr.,  terminal  division  of  the  lip  transversely 
oval  acute  as  long  as  the  ovate  acute  sep.  and  pet  its  keel  plicate-crenate  above. — Hel- 
leborine  &c.  No.  2.  Ray,  383  ? — L.  small ;  sheaths  funnel-shaped  (as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  dry  specimens).  Bracts  all  much  smaller  than  even  the  uppermost  leafl  Fl. 
blackish-red,  peduncle  shorter  than  the  downy  germen.  Lobe  of  the  lower  lip  exactly 
titmsversely  oval,  crenate,  vdth  a  small  acute  point  and  an  elevated  folded  and  crenate 
triangular  keel  above.    St.  6^18  inches  high."— &5.  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  295. 

Of  the  above  four  forms^  a.  appears  to  be  the  most  common ;  of  this 
I  possess  specimens  from  Reigate  Hill,  Surrey ;  East  Marden,  Sus- 
sex ;  and  from  near  Geneva :  and  believe  the  same  form  to  occur  ve- 
ry frequently  in  some  parts  of  Epping  Forest  and  on  the  weald  clay  of 
Sussex.  I  have  a  single  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Babington  considers 
to  be  the  second  form,  b.  from  near  Chipstead,  Surrey.  The  third,  c. 
is  not  unfrequent  in  the  woods  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey ;  I  possess 
it  from  near  Reigate,  and  have  seen  it  in  the  copses  below  Crawley, 
Sussex ;  these  are  identical  with  Mr.  Forbes's  Wobum  plants,  as  fi- 
gured in  Eng.  Bot.  Stippl.,  although  I  have  some  doubt  of  their  being 
the  same  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  specimen,  described  as  his  E.  purpu- 
rata.      Of  d.  I  know  nothing,  except  from  a  specimen  from  Giggles- 
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wick,  near  Settle,  kindly  presented  by  Mr.  Babington,  and  another 
from  Gordale,  near  Settle,  labelled  ^^  Epipactis  latifolia,  yar.  0.'*  It 
may  here  be  remarked  that  the  plants  must  be  studied  in  a  recent  state. 
Mr.  Babington  observes,  ^*  The  points  that  require  attention  in  these 
plants  are  the  shape  of  the  terminal  hheofthe  lipj  with  the  character 
of  its  upper  surface, —  shape  of  the  petals  and  sepals,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  form  of  the  sheaths  on  the  stem ; "  these  points  cannot  be 
properly  investigated  in  dried  specimens. — Geo.  Laxford;  65,  Ratcliff 
Highway,  July  22,  1843. 

347.  Note  on  the  Gravesend  locality  of  P^eonia  corallina.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  consider  that  Master  Gerarde  was  actuated  by  en- 
tire good  faith  in  making  known  his  discoveries,  that  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
fair  to  publish  anything  in  disparagement  of  his  fair  fame ;  wherefore 
in  mentioning  the  following  naughty  trick,  with  the  doing  of  which  he 
is  charged  by  his  emaculator,  Johnson,  it  is  more  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  information  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  Gravesend  locality 
of  his  '^  Male  Peionie,"  than  for  any  other  purpose  :  at  all  events  the 
passages  are  amusing.  Gerarde  says  —  ^  The  Male  Peionie  groweth 
wild  vpon  a  conny  berry  in  Betsome,  being  in  the  parish  of  Southfleet 
in  Kent,  two  miles  from  Grauesend,  and  in  the  ground  sometimes  be- 
longing to  a  farmer  there  called  lohn  Bradley?^  To  this  Johnson 
adds,  —  ^^Xl  haue  beene  told  that  our  author  himselfe  planted  that 
Peionie  there,  and  afterwards  seemed  to  finde  it  there  by  accident ; 
and  I  doe  beleeue  it  was  so,  because  none  before  or  since  haue  euer 
seene  or  hard  of  it  growing  wilde  in  any  part  of  this  kingdome.  J  "  — 
Ger.  Em.  1983.  The  Steep  Holmes  station  was  not  known  then, — Id. 

848.  Mr.  Murcotts  Plan  for  drying  Plants.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  drying  plants  by  means  of  a  deliquescent  salt,  before  alluded 
to,  (Phytol.  674). 

**  The  plants  to  be  dried  are  placed  between  sheets  of  paper  containiiig  chloride  of 
calcium,  contact  with  the  salt  bdng  prevented  by  an  intervening  cushion  on  one  side, 
and  a  layer  of  fine  calico  on  the  other.  Two  thin  boards  support  the  apparatus,  and 
axe  held  together  by  a  couple  of  buckled  tapes ;  the  whole  is  enveloped  in  oil  cloth  to 
exclude  atmospheric  moisture.  The  packet  need  not  be  opened  till  the  plants  are  dry 
enough  to  be  removed,  or  fresh  plants  require  to  be  introduced.  The  time  and  trou- 
ble  of  frequently  removing  drying  plants  into  fresh  papers,  as  in  the  ordinary  method, 
are  both  saved ;  for  though  the  packet  be  full  of  plants,  it  need  not  be  opened  even  for 
several  months.  Plants  in  general  dry  much  faster  than  in  blotting  paper,  and  their 
colours  are  much  more  frequently  preserved :  the  use  of  the  pad  prevents  injury  to  the 
soft  parts  of  plants,  and  hinders  their  corollas  from  shrivelling  up  in  drying,  without 
applying  so  much  pressure  as  would  unfit  any  part  for  subsequent  examination. 

*'  Brown  paper,  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  light,  with  a  smooth 
surface,  and  not  much  sized,  is  better  fitted  to  hold  the  salt  than  blotting-paper,  which 
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it  greatly  sorpasses  io  durability  and  tenacity  in  a  damp  state.  The  paper  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  salt  by  dipping  it  (a  sheet  at  a  time)  in  a  solution  formed  by  dissolving 
19i  oz.  of  the  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  in  one  (imperial)  pint  of  water.  Where 
the  chloride  is  expensive,  or  difficult  to  be  procured,  it  may  be  prepared  by  saturating 
hydrochloric  acid  with  fragments  of  marble,  or  even  with  common  chalk :  the  acid 
may  be  of  commercial  strength  or  slightly  diluted  with  water ;  but  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it  should  be  capable  of  holding  several  times  the  quantity,  on  account  of  ebulli- 
tion.  After  saturation  the  liquid  should  be  filtered,  and  diluted  -with  water  till  its 
specific  gravity  fiills  to  1-188 ;  this  may  be  ascertained  most  Kadily  by  a  glass  bead  of 
that  number.  The  sheets  as  they  are  dipped  (a  large  tea-tray  is  very  convenient  to 
hold  the  liquid)  should  be  carefully  laid  one  upon  another,  and  at  length  so  much  li- 
quid pressed  out  that  they  will  not  drip  when  held  before  a  fire  to  dry.  I  dry  them 
before  a  fire,  but  a  friend  suggests  that  much  time  and  trouble  would  be  saved  by  dry- 
ing them  in  a  baker's  oven.  A  solution  of  this  strength  will  communicate  as  much  of 
the  salt  as  the  paper  can  retain  without  showing  an  exudation  on  its  surface  when  ap- 
plied to  use  and  its  complement  of  moisture  absorbed,  while  the  excessive  britdeness 
occasioned,  if  the  liquid  be  much  more  concentrated,  soon  splits  the  back  of  every 
sheet ;  and  the  drops  of  liquid  that  appear  as  the  paper  grows  vexy  damp  might  deter 
a  beginner  from  following  the  method. 

^  In  applying  the  paper  to  use,  I  place  about  three  sheets  between  every  lot  of 
plants :  the  plants  do  not  touch  the  paper,  but  lie  on  a  cushion  of  cotton  wool,  and 
are  covered  with  a  piece  of  '  glazed  lining '  calico,  or  similar  material ;  or  they  are 
placed  between  two  pieces  of  flannel ;  of  course  the  same  surface  of  the  cotton  or 
flannel  should  always  be  applied  to  the  paper,  to  prevent  communication  of  the  salt 
to  the  plants.  I  have  prepared  some  sheets  of  paper  on  one  side  only,  but  have  not 
yet  given  them  a  trial.  The  pads  do  not  much  afiect  the  quick  dxying,  but  they  pre- 
serve soft  parts  from  injury,  and  render  a  very  slight  pressure  sufficient  When  I  wish 
to  preserve  tbe  corolla  of  a  plant  in  the  best  possible  manner,  I  place  under  and  above 
it  a  little  finely  opened  cotton  wool.  When  very  watery  plants  are  to  be  dried,  such 
as  Hottonia  palustris,  I  would  place  an  extra  cushion  of  cotton  wool  over  them. 
Plants  seem  to  dry  best  at  a  temperature  of  about  100^  Fah.  When  the  papers  have 
taken  up  as  much  moisture  as  they  can  absorb,  they  may  be  re-dried  before  a  fire,  if 
the  method  suggested  by  a  friend  (drying  at  a  baker's  oven)  should  not  be  accessible. 
OrcMdac€€B  and  Scrophulariacea  are  bad  driers,  even  with  the  aid  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium ;  but  I  find  that  Listera  ovata^  and  probably  some  others,  may  have  their  colour 
perfectly  preserved  if  immersed  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  nearly  boiling  but  very  weak 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  then  wiped  and  placed  between  the  papers.  This  re- 
mark may  perhaps  induce  some  one  with  more  leisure  than  myself  to  experiment  on 
various  ways  of  drying  plants  of  these  natural  orders. 

^'  The  disadvantages  of  the  method  are,  in  my  opinion,  inconsiderable  when  com- 
pared with  the  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  and  the  much  better  prieservation  of  the 
specimens.  Brown  paper  is  not  expensive.  Crystals  of  chloride  of  calcium  may  be 
bought  of  the  Liverpool  Apothecaries' Company,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  at  5d.  per  lb., 
or  if  prepared  at  home,  the  expense  will  be  about  the  same.  The  cotton-wool  cush- 
ions cost  1  d.  or  lid.  each ;  flannel  is  more  durable,  but  more  expensive.  The  cushions 
render  the  apparatus  bulky,  but  this  is  only  an  inconvenience  in  travelling,  and  then 
the  far  greater  inconvenience  of  drying  papers  at  inns  in  the  summer  months  is  ex- 
perienced about  once  in  three  weeks  instead  of  once  a  day,  or  every  other  day.    Such 
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at  least  is  the  result  of  my  experience ;  I  have  employed  the  salt  in  the  manner  de. 
scribed  for  two  years  and  part  of  a  third,  for  I  commenced  with  it  in  1840.  The 
great  dryness  and  consequent  brittleness  of  the  plants  unfit  them  for  the  immediate 
examination  of  concealed  parts,  but  exposure  to  a  moist  air  for  a  short  time  would  di- 
minish their  fragility  in  a  sufficient  degree."  —  Ann,  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  33. 

The  author  recommends  the  use  of  the  same  salt  in  the  cabinet  con- 
taining the  herbarium,  in  order  that  the  collection  may  be  preserved 
in  a  perfectly  dry  state. — Ed, 

349.  Mr.  E,  Queketfs  Observations  on  the  Ergot  of  Grasses.  We 
gave  the  title  of  this  paper  in  our  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  (Phytol.  559) ;  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  re- 
cently published  number  of  the  Society's  ^  Proceedings.' 

"  In  March,  1840,  twelve  healthy  grains  of  rye,  of  wheat  and  of  barley,  were 
placed  in  a  shallow  glass  vessel  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water  to 
moisten  them,  and  covered  with  a  glass  shade.  When  germination  commenced,  an 
ergot  of  wheat  of  the  preceding  year  was  immersed  in  the  water,  the  sporidia  on  its 
surface  were  detached,  and  the  ergot  itself  was  then  removed.  The  same  experiment 
was  performed  with  sporidia  obtained  from  an  ergot  of  Elymus  sabuhsus.  Several 
days  afterwards,  when  the  leaves  had  attained  a  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  the 
young  plants  were  conveyed  into  the  country  and  planted  side  by  side  in  a  garden. 
At  the  period  of  harvest  there  remained  alive  only  four  plants  of  the  rye  (one  of  which 
had  been  infected  from  the  ergot  of  Elymus^  and  the  remaining  three  from  that  of 
wheat),  Uiree  of  the  barley,  and  four  of  the  wheat.  Of  the  rye  scarcely  a  single  ear 
produced  healthy  grains,  the  paleae  being  generally  quite  empty  ;  but  nine  of  the  ears 
coDtained  ergots,  some  furnishing  only  a  single  specimen,  and  others  as  many  as  six. 
The  ears  of  the  barley  were  filled  with  healthy  grains,  and  only  one  apparently  diseased 
grain  was  detected ;  while  in  the  wheat  the  ears  were  full  and  without  disease. 

**  As  in  these  experiments  no  grains  from  the  same  sample  were  sown  which  had 
DOtbeen  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  sporidia  of  the  fungus,  Mr.  Quekett  made 
in  the  following  autumn  another  experiment  with  the  view  of  supplying  this  defi- 
ciency. Twelve  grains  of  rye,  of  wheat  and  of  barley,  were  again  made  to  germinate 
under  similar  circumstances  to  the  last,  and  the  sporidia  obtained  from  the  surface  of 
one  of  the  ergots  of  rye  produced  in  the  first  experiment  were  diffused  in  the  water  in 
which  they  grew.  These  were  planted  in  October  on  the  same  estate,  but  not  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  former  spot ;  and  twelve  healthy  grains  of  each  kind,  which  had 
been  caiefrilly  kept  apart  from  the  others,  were  planted  in  the  same  locality.  Very  few 
of  the  plants  arrived  at  maturity,  and  in  August  last  there  remained  of  the  infected 
plants  only  two  of  rye,  two  of  wheat,  and  one  of  barley ;  and  of  the  uninfected  plants 
one  of  each  kind.  On  each  of  the  plants  of  rye  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sporidia  an  ergot  was  discovered,  and  the  ears,  as  before,  were  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  healthy  grains ;  while  the  plants  of  wheat  and  barley  subjected  to 
the  same  influence  produced  perfect  ears  and  healthy  grains.  The  three  plants  of  rye, 
wheat  and  bariey,  planted  at  the  same  time,  without  exposure  to  the  sporidia  of  the 
fungus,  presented  no  unhealthy  appearance. 

^  Mr.  Quekett  argues  that  all  the  graitis  of  rye  subjected  during  germination  to 
the  influence  of  the  sporidia  of  the  fungus,  in  both  sets  of  experiments,  having  pro- 
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duced  plants  infected  with  ergot,  while  the  plants  derived  from  grains  not  so  subjected 
escaped  disease,  a  convincing  proof  is  afforded  that  their  infection  could  not  have  been 
the  effect  of  chance,  but  must  have  resulted  from  the  artificial  introduction  of  the 
sporidia;  and  that  the  infection  of  the  rye  only,  while  the  wheat  and  bailey  escaped, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  rye  to  infection,  as  proved  by 
the  much  greater  firequency  of  the  production  of  ergots  in  that  species  of  grain." — Ed. 


Art.  CLX. — Proceedings  of  Socielies, 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

May  2, 1843. — ^The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  James  Backhouse  presented  specimens  of  fruits  and  seeds  from  New  South 
Wales,  Van  Dieman's  Land  and  Tahiti.  Specimens  of  two  rare  species  of  Parmelia 
from  the  New  Forest,  Hants,  were  presented  by  Capt.  T.  Jones,  M.P.,  F.L.S. 

M.  Achille  Richard  and  M.  Joachim  Frederic  Schouw,  were  elected  foreigpi  mem- 
bers  of  the  Society. 

John  Salt,  Esq.,  M.D.,  was  elected  a  fellow,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Sansom  an  Associ- 
ate of  the  Society. 

The  President  then  announced  that  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  decease  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  meeting^  would  adjourn. 

Anniversary^  May  24. — ^The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Auditors'  R^ort  of  the  Society's  income  and  expenditure  during  the  past  year 
was  read,  showing  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  J6189.  7«.  Ad, 

The  following  members  were  reported  to  have  died  during  the  past  year :  —  The 
Rev.  Jas.  Dalton,  M.A.,  John  Latham,  Esq.,  M.D.,  James  Lynn,  Esq.,  M.D.,  J.  Gage 
Rokewood,Esq.,  and  the  Rev. Thos. Newton,  Fellows:  Mr.  Andrew  Mathews  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Cooper,  Associates.  Since  the  last  anniversary  there  had  been  elected  18  Fel- 
lows, 2  Foreign  Members  and  6  Associates. 

The  President  having  proposed  that  the  King  of  Saxony  should  be  elected  as  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  His  Mujesty 
unanimously  elected. 

Edward  Forster,  Esq.  having  taken  the  chair,  the  members  present  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  the  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Suttor,  Dr.  Lankester 
and  Dr.  M'Intyre  were  appointed  scrutineers,  when  the  following  gentiemen  were  de- 
clared to  be  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Council :  —  Arthur  Aikin,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Hope,  W.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  and  Wm.  Yarrell,  Esq.,  in  pUice 
of  Thos.  Bell,  Esq.,  Lord  Beverley,  R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq.,  Johu  Parkinson,  Esq.  and 
J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  who  retire  from  the  Council. 

The  ballot  for  officers  having  closed.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Edward  Fors- 
ter, Esq.,  J.  J.  Bennett,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Taylor,  Esq.,  were  severally  declared  to  be 
re-elected  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Under-secretary  of  the  Society. 

Jime  6, — Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Thos.  Turner,  Esq.  and  James  Tulloch,  Esq.  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
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Bead,  a  *  Description  of  Peltophyllum,  a  new  Genus  of  Plants  allied  to  Triuris, 
Mien;  with  remarks  on  their  affinities: '  by  George  Gardener,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

June  20. — Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  tlie  chair. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  instructions  from  the  President  to  nomi- 
nate  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  Sir  Wm.  Jackson  Hooker,  and  Thos. 
Horsfield,  Esq.,  M.D.,  to  be  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Read,  *  Notes  on  the  Forest  Trees  of  Australia,'  by  George  Suttor,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  November  7. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

This  Society  held  its  last  meeting  for  the  season,  on  Thursday,  July  13,  at  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden :  the  President,  Dr.  Neill,  in.  the  chair. 

After  a  delightful  walk  through  the  gardens,  during  which  Prof.  Graham  pointed 
out  the  objects  most  worthy  of  notice,  the  meeting  assembled  in  the  class-room  for  bu- 
siness. Donations  to  the  library  were  presented  from  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.,  Worcester, 
and  Professor  Forbes,  of  London :  and  several  valuable  parcels  of  British  and  foreign 
plants  were  announced. 

The  papers  read,  which  were  mostly  of  a  technical  character,  were :  — 

1.  On  the  genera  Gomphonema  and  Meridion.    By  Mr.  John  Ralfs,  Penzance. 

2.  On  four  new  species  of  British  Juligermannis.  By  Thomas  Taylor,  M.D., 
Dunkerron. 

3.  On  a  species  of  Fungus  found  imbedded  in  peat,  near  Stirling.  Communicated 
by  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie,  West  Plean. 

The  attention  of  botanists  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  importance  of  studying 
the  vegetable  remains  imbedded  in  peat-mosses,  as  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the 
early  vegetation  of  the  country,  and  the  successive  changes  it  has  undergone.  For 
this  object,  communications  like  that  from  Mr.  Mackenzie  are  much  to  be  desired. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Dr.  Joseph  Dickson,  St.  Helier^s,  Jersey,  mentioning 
some  interesting  additions  to  the  Flora  of  that  island,  which  he  had  lately  discovered ; 
and  remarking,  that  he  felt  convinced  it  contains  many  other  species  still  unknown  to 
botanists. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

July  7, 1843.— J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Donations 
to  the  Library  were  announced  from  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Acade- 
my of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  the  Dublin  Natural-History  Society,  the  Shrop- 
shire and  North  Wales  Natural-History  Society,  Dr.  Dickie,  Dr.  Gavin  Watson,  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  Professor  Meneghini,  M.  Schrenck  and  Mr.  Chatterley. 

Dr.  Gavin  Watson  and  Mr.  Robert  Ealvington  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  veiy 
large  collection  of  North-American  plants.  The  President  presented  some  plants  from 
Singapore,  and  British  plants  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Ayres  and  Miss  Beever. 

Mr.  T.  Twining,  jun.,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  living  cultivated  plants  from 
Twickenham. 
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Read,  *  Observations  on  Dicranum  DiUenii,  Tayhr^  MS.,*  by  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor. 

As  Dillenius  is  the  first  author  who  directed  the  attention  of  botanists,  seventy-fiye 
years  ago,  by  a  separate  figure,  to  the  present  moss,  his  name  has  been  ascribed  to  it ; 
and  yet  it  is  eyident  that  Dillenius,  as  well  as  all  subsequent  muscologists,  have  con- 
founded it  with  Dicranum  scoparium,  Linn.  Nor  is  this  without  excuse,  when  we 
consider  the  strong  resemblance  in  the  habit  of  both,  their  being  nearly  equal  in  size, 
their  very  general  occurrence  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and 
particularly  their  frequently  growing  together  in  the  same  woods,  or  on  the  same  banks, 
in  more  open  and  mountainous  situations.  Besides,  the  present  plant  varies  consider- 
ably in  appearance,  so  that  the  one  state,  well  figured  in  *  English  Botany,'  t  354,  as 
Dicranum  scoparium,  would  scarcely  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  species  as 
another  state,  equally  well  represented  by  Schwaegrichen  in  his  Supplement,  1 42,  under 
the  same  name.  It  is  the  wide  limits  within  which  its  aspect  changes  that  probably 
weighed  with  the  editors  of  *  Muscologia  Britannica,'  to  give  both  species,  well-repre- 
sented, as  varieties  only  of  Dicranum  scoparium. 

Submitted  however  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  Dr.  T.  apprehended  that  the  following  dis- 
tinctive marks  would  be  found  to  be  constant,  and  if  so,  they  would  appear  to  be  suf- 
ficiently numerous  and  sufficiently  grave  to  establish  the  present  species. 

1.  Dicranum  Dillenii,  though  frequently  differing  in  size,  is  usually  the  smaller  moss. 

2.  Its  leaves  are  not  constantly,  and  but  slightly,  turned  to  one  side,  while  in  Di- 
cranum scoparium  they  are  more  loosely  set,  and  uniformly  falcato-secund. 

3.  In  the  present  species  the  pedicels  are  solitary,  in  the  other  aggregated  within 
the  same  perichaetium. 

4.  In  the  former  the  pedicels  are  opaque,  even  immediately  below  the  capsule,  at 
the  period  of  full  maturity ;  they  are  also  reddish  below  and  brownish  above :  while  in 
the  latter,  even  when  full  grown,  they  are  somewhat  pellucid,  and  of  a  pale  straw 
colour. 

6.  In  the  former,  the  capsule  is  erect  below  and  slightly  curved  above,  is  nearly 
equal,  has  no  projecting  struma,  yet  with  an  apophysis,  pale  brown  when  ripe :  in  the 
latter,  the  capsule  is  curved,  even  long  before  the  fall  of  the  calyptra,  is  very  unequal, 
has  a  projecting  struma,  and  is  green  when  just  ripe. 

6.  In  the  former,  the  operculum  is  gradually  acuminated,  and  falls  after  the  ca- 
lyptra ;  while  iu  the  latter,  the  operculum,  with  a  broad  base,  is  suddenly  acuminated, 
and  usually  falls  in  and  with  the  calyptra. 

7.  In  Dicranum  Dillenii  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  narrower  and  more  opaque* 

8.  The  stem  is  often  interruptedly  leafy. 

9.  The  leaves  are  shorter,  and  have  their  points  less  curved. 

10.  The  parts  of  fructification  are  larger  iu  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Society  occurs  a  Dicranum  from  Newfoundland,  from  the 
late  Mr.  Lambert's  collection,  which,  being  barren,  and  consequently  not  admitting  of 
a  comparison  of  the  parts  of  fructification,  Dr.  T.  would  not  venture  to  separate  from 
Dicranum  Dillenii ;  and  yet  its  densely  aggregated  and  shorter  stems,  its  shining  lus- 
tre, and  its  less  patent  leaves,  would  demand  the  greatest  attention,  and  would  indi- 
cate it  as  at  least  a  very  remarkable  variety ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  its  leaves 
are  shorter,  wider  in  the  lower  half,  vrith  their  points  more  canaliculate,  and  the  nerve 
serrated  at  the  back,  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  claims  for  separation  are  very  strong. 
—  G.  E.  D. 
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Akt.  CLXI.—A  History  of  the  British  Equiseta.     By  E.  Newman. 
(Continued  fiom  p.  630). 


WATER  EQUISETUM. 

Equisetum  fluviatile,  Linneus, 
Equisetum  limosumy  Smith,  Hooker,  Babington. 
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This  species  is  by  far  too  generally  distributed  to  allow  of  my  giving 
a  list  of  habitats :  it  occurs  very  commonly  in  ponds  and  ditches, 
and  occasionally  in  running  streams,  the  roots  and  a  portion  of  the 
stem  being  immersed  in  water. 

Concerning  the  nomenclature  of  this  plant  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  has  led 
us  into  an  error,  which,  in  a  late  number  of  '  The  Phytologist/  I  took 
some  trouble  to  point  out ;  and  although  I  believe  no  one  who  has 
investigated  the  subject  entertains  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  species  now  figured  on  the  preceding  page  is  the  E.  fluviatile 
of  Linneus,  yet  several  eminent  botanists  prefer  adopting  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith's  nomenclature  to  that  of  Linneus,  on  the  ground  that  the  for- 
mer is  now  established  by  usage. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant  have  been  so  variously  stated 
that  they  appear  to  contradict  each  other.  With  regard  to  its  econo- 
mical uses  linneus  gives  us,  in  his  '  Flora  Suecica,'  a  very  definite 
statement  that  in  Sweden  it  is  cut  up  as  food  for  cattle,  in  order  that 
the  cows  may  give  more  milk ;  *  and  in  his  ^  Lachesis  Lapponica  * 
he  abserves  that  ^^  the  rein-deer  feed  with  avidity  on  the  great  water 
horse-tail  {Equisetum  flwviatUe),  which  the  Laplanders  call  Askey 
though  it  was  in  a  dry  state,  and  though  they  will  not  eat  common 
hay.  How  unaccountably  negligent''  he  continues,  *'are  the  Lap- 
landers not  to  collect  in  the  course  of  summer  a  stock  of  this  plant, 
and  of  the  rein-deer  moss  [lAchen  ranffi/erinus),  for  winter  fodder ! 
They  would  then  have  some  provision  for  the  herd  when  the  country 
is  covered  with  an  impenetrable  crust  of  firozen  snow,  and  not  hazard 
the  loss  of  all  they  are  worth  in  the  world."t  There  seems  to  be 
very  contradictory  evidence  even  within  the  range  of  our  more  idime- 
diate  observation,  as  to  its  being  eaten  by  horses,  cows  and  sheep. 
I  have  seen  it  growing  luxuriantly  in  ponds  in  Herefordshire,  in  situ- 
tions  accessible  to  cattle,  but  I  never  could  perceive  that  a  stem  had 
been  eaten ;  but  more  recently,  in  the  ditches  which  intersect  the  rich 


*  Dissecatur  in  pabulum  Bourn,  ut  vaccse  lac  copiosius  prsheant  —  linn.  *  Flora 
Suecica,'  p.  368,  n.  390. 

t  *  Lachesis  Lapponica,'*  ii.  108,  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith's  translation.  The  following 
parallel  passage  occurs  in  the  *  Flora  Lapponica,'  p.  322.  Rangiferi,  Lapponom  pe- 
cora,  foenum  per  hyemem  non  adsumunt  facile,  hinc  Lappo  noctes  diesque  eos  per 
sylras  ducere  tenetur.  Obtuli  circa  autumnum  redeuntibus  ex  longo  itenere  Rangi- 
feris  fosciculum  foeni,  et  obseryavi  eos  banc  plantam  seligere  et  adsumere,  reliqna  fere 
intacta  lelinquere.  Annon  itaque  hocce  Equisetum  majorem  oeconomise  lapponicae 
usum  adferre  posset,  incolis  udicandum  relinquo. 
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pasture  land  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  I  observed  that  nearly  every  stem 
within  reach  from  the  bank  had  been  cropped  at  a  nearly  uniform 
height :  horses,  homed  cattle  and  sheep,  are  constantly  feeding  in 
these  meadows. 

The  roots  of  the  water  Equisetum  are  numerous,  black,  fibrous  and 
»nuous :  they  spring  from  the  bases  of  the  submerged  sheaths  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  branches,  and  those  which  ori- 
ginate near  the  surface  of  the  water  not  unfrequently  ascend  for  a 
time  in  the  same  way.  The  rhizoma  is  creeping,  and  extends  hori- 
zontally in  every  direction,  forming  a  matted  mass  in  the  mud  of 
ponds  and  ditches  where  the  plant  occi^rs :  it  is  of  a  brown  colour, 
with  jet  black  sheaths,  which  are  rather  more  approximate  than  in 
ascending  stems,  but  in  other  respects  scarcely  different.  In  winter, 
when  the  exposed  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  preceding  year  is  dead, 
the  remaining  portion  becomes  prostrate  on  the  mud,  still  however 
retaining  some  of  those  lower  branches  which  may  be  seen  in  the  sum- 
mer in  a  state  of  incipient  development :  these,  together  with  others 
in  a  still  younger  state,  form  the  ascending  stems  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  engraving  at  page  689  represents  a  moderately  sized  stem  of 
the  water  Equisetum,  of  its  natural  size  and  proportions :  a  much 
larger  might  have  been  selected,  but  its  representation  would  have 
been  more  difficult.  The  stem  is  perfectly  erect,  and  about  twenty- 
five  inches  in  height,  of  which  seventeen  inches  were  above  water  and 
the  remainder  submerged.  The  submerged  portion  is  smooth,  the 
apical  portion  slightly  striated  (the  striae  are  much  more  distinct  in 
immature  and  barren  stems) ;  its  average  diameter  is  a  quarter  of  an 
inch :  it  is  divided  by  transverse  septa  into  thirty  compartments,  thir- 
teen of  which  were  above,  and  the  remainder  below  the  surface  of  the 
water :  the  intemodes  above  water  vaiy  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length ;  those  submerged  are  very  ob- 
viously shorter.  The  sheaths  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
they  are  green,  concolorous  with  the  stem,  and  of  nearly  equal  diame- 
ter, so  that  they  clasp  it  very  tightly :  the  teeth  are  sixteen  to  twenty 
in  number,  sharp-pointed,  always  distinctly  separated,  black  or  dark 
brown,  and  not  unfrequently  furnished  with  a  very  slender  white  mem- 
branous edge.  There  are  six  whorls  of  ascending  branches  :  these 
rise  from  the  base  of  the  sheaths  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  in- 
temode  inclusive.  The  branches  in  each  whorl  vary  from  five  to 
seventeen  in  number :  they  are  divided  into  joints,  varying  from  five 
to  ten  in  number,  and  have  from  five  to  eight  striae  with  correspond- 
ing ridges,  which  terminate  in  sheaths  having  the  same  number  of 
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brown-tipped  teeth :  the  mternodes  of  these  branches  are  extremely 
variable  in  length,  the  first  and  last  being  the  shortest :  the  branches 
also  vary  greatly  in  length. 

The  catkin  is  short,  ovate,  gibbous  and  terminal ;  and  the  stalk  on 
which  it  stands  is  short,  scarcely  exceeding  in  length  the  sheath  which 
encloses  it.  I  can  discover  no  apiculus,  the  extreme  summit  being 
composed  of  scales  similar  to  the  rest :  these  are  generally  more  than 
a  hundred  in  number ;  exteriorly  they  are  quite  black,  but  as  they 
separate  about  Midsummer,  by  the  ripening  of  the  catkin,  a  common 
receptacle  of  ivory  whiteness  is  disclosed. 

This  species  is  extremely  subject  to  variation,  so  much  so  that  the 
preceding  description  will  only  sufEice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  a  fer- 
tile stem.  Some  are  entirely  unbranched,  others  sparingly  branched, 
and  others  again  more  numerously  branched :  the  site  of  the  branches 
also  varies,  commencing  variously  at  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth  or  seventh  sheath,  and  forming  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven 
or  eight  whorls.  When  quite  unbranched,  whether  fertile  or  barren, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  ^Equisetum  nudum  laBvius  nostras'  of 
Ray,*  the  habitat,  figure,  &c.,  closely  corresponding ;  this  form  is  also 
the  E.  limosum  of  Linneus,  who,  in  his  'Systema  Vegetabilium,* 
quotes  Ray's  description  and  figure  ;  but  it  should  also  be  observed 
that  subsequently,  in  his  '  Flora  Lapponica,'  he  omits  all  notice  what- 
ever of  this  unbranched  form,  evidently  not  considering  it  worthy  of 
a  place  even  as  a  variety.  The  fertile  stem  occasionally  becomes  pro- 
liferous, as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  much  more  rarely.  Mr. 
Luxford  possesses  a  specimen  of  this  kind,  found  in  a  mill-pool,  by 
the  Bristol-road,  Birmingham ;  and  in  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  herbarium  is 
a  Swiss  specimen  firom  Mr.  Davall,  as  recorded  in  the  'English 
Flora,'t  where  the  author  remarks  that  he  has  seen  no  such  variety  in 
England. 

The  barren  stem  is  much  longer  than  the  fertile,  and  varies  in  an 
infinity  of  ways :  among  a  few  which  I  have  lately  gathered  in  the 
ditches  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  where  this  plant  abounds,  but  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  flourish,  1  select  the  following  as  instances  of  variation. 

A — ^is  forty-three  inches  in  length,  and  has  thirty-seven  joints,  with- 
out a  single  branch. 

B— is  forty-five  inches  in  length,  and  has  forty  joints:  firom  the 
first  to  the  nineteenth  inclusive  these  are  branchless,  the  twentieth  has 
one  branch,  the  twenty-first  two  branches,  the  twenty-second  two,  and 
the  twenty-third  to  the  fortieth  inclusive  one  branch  each. 

*  Synopsis,  131,  tab.  6,  fig.  2,  a,  b.  f  English  Flora,  ir.  326. 
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C — is  forty-five  inches  in  length,  and  has  forty  joints :  these,  from 
the  first  to  the  fifteenth  inclusive,  are  branchless,  the  sixteenth  has  one 
branch,  the  seventeenth  has  two  branches,  the  eighteenth  has  thirteen, 
the  nineteenth  eleven,  the  twentieth  nine,  the  twenty-first  nine,  the 
twenty-second  ten,  the  twenty-third  ten,  the  twenty-fourth  seven,  the 
twenty-fifth  eight,  the  twenty-sixth  two,  the  twenty-seventh  two,  the 
twenty-eighth  two,  the  twenty-ninth  one,  the  thirtieth  three,  the  thir- 
ty-first none,  the  thirty-second  two,  the  thirty-third  none,  the  thirty- 
fourth  one,  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  none,  the  thirty-seventh 
two,  the  thirty-eighth  two,  and  the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  none. 

D — is  forty  inches  in  length,  and  has  thirty  joints :  from  the  first  to 
the  sixteenth  inclusive,  and  also  the  eighteenth,  twenty-foufth,  twenty- 
seventh,  twenty-ninth,  thirty-first,  thirty-third,  thirty-fifth,  thirty-sixth 
and  thirty-eighth  are  branchless ;  the  seventeenth,  nineteenth,  twenty- 
first,  twenty-third,  twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth,  twenty-eighth,  thirtieth, 
thirty-second,  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-seventh,  have  one  branch  each, 
the  twentieth  has  two  branches,  and  the  twenty-second  three  branches. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  stems,  which  at  first  are  perfectly 
unbranched,  often  throw  out  a  few  scattered  branches  as  the  season 
advances,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  any  formula  of 
branching  that  shall  be  at  all  constant. 

In  barren  stems  the  apical  joints  appear  to  be  invariably  branchless 
and  very  much  attenuated,  while  the  median  and  lower  joints  arc  ge- 
nerally more  or  less  branched :  the  inferior  branches,  especially  when 
their  insertion  is  submerged,  are  much  stouter  than  the  superior  ones, 
and  are  often  furnished  with  whorls  of  branches,  like  the  main  stems. 


THE  WOOD  EQUISETUM. 

Equisetdm  sylvaticum,  linneus. 

This  plant,  although  local,  is  very  widely  distributed,  occurring  in 
moist  shady  woods  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don it  grows  in  several  woods  in  the  Hampstead  and  Highgate  dis- 
trict :  at  the  latter  place  it  was  observed  as  long  since  as  the  time  of 
Lobel,  who  records  the  habitat  in  his  ^  Illustrationes  Stirpium,'^  pub- 
lished in  1655,  disguising  the  English  appellation  of  '  Highgate,'  un- 
der the  scientific  term  of  '  AltiB  Portm?  The  other  English  habitats 
with  which  I  have  been  fiunished  through  the  kindness  of  correspon- 
dents are  so  numerous  that  a  mere  list  of  them  would  exceed  the  space 

*  IQus.  Stirp.  149. 
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I  can  afford  for  localities.  In  Scotland  I  observed  it  growing  with 
peculiar  luxuriance  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Fyne,  in  a  little  fir-wood 
on  a  hill  side.  The  fructification  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  each 
stem  had  attained  its  full  development,  and  every  pendulous  branch 
its  full  length  and  elegance.  Altogether  I  could  have  fancied  it  a 
magic  scene,  created  by  the  fairies  for  their  especial  use  and  pleasure, 


Equitetum  sylvaticunif  (barren  stem). 


and  sacred  to  the  solemnization  of  their  moon-lit  revels.  It  was  a  fo- 
rest in  miniature,  and  a  forest  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  such  a  scene,  either  by  language  or  illus- 
tration. In  Wales  it  occurs  at  Hafod  and  near  the  Devil's  Bridge,  in 
deep  shaded  ravines,  occasionally  straggling  into  open  and  exposed 
places,  but  then  partially  divested  of  its  characteristic  elegance. 
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The  figures  of  this  plant  are  for  the  most  part  characteristic,  al- 
though some  of  the  older  ones  might  have  been  more  satisfactory.  It 
is  so  distinct  in  its  appearance  and  characters  that  one  can  hardly  fail 
of  recognizing  it  if  drawn  with  even  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy. 
For  the  same  reason  all  authors  appear  to  agree  in  its  name,  and  we 
thus  escape  the  trouble  of  investigating  a  confused  synonymy. 

The  roots  of  the  Wood  Equisetum  are  fewer  in  number  and  some- 
what smaller  than  those  of  the  species  I  have  described :  they  are 
brown,  tortuous,  occasionally  branched,  and  generally  clothed  with  fi- 
brillsB :  the  rhizoma  is  horizontally  extended,  branched  and  striated; 
in  many  places  it  is  clothed  with  fibrillse  like  those  of  the  roots :  it  is 
throughout  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

The  stems  are  of  two  kinds,  fertile  and  barren :  both,  when  mature, 
are  fiimished  with  compound  branches.  The  fertile  stems  rise  from 
the  ground  perfectly  naked,  but  most  of  them  soon  exhibit  incipient 
branches  just  at  the  base  of  the  upper  sheaths ;  these  quickly  elon- 
gate into  compound  branches,  forming  several  whorls,  as  represented 
on  the  next  page.  The  number  of  whorls  varies  from  two  to 
eight ;  I  have  rarely  met  with  the  latter  number,  and  never  with  more. 
Long  after  the  catldn  has  decayed,  these  whorls  of  branches  continue 
vigorous,  and  combine  in  giving  a  blunt  or  flat-topped  appearance  to 
the  entire  frond.  They  are  of  a  dull,  sickly,  green  colour,  succulent 
and  striated :  the  strise  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number,  and 
the  ridges  between  them  are  armed  with  minute  siliceous  points,  but 
these  are  insufficient  to  communicate  any  roughness  or  harshness  to 
the  plant  The  sheaths  are  very  long  and  loose,  terminating  superi- 
orly in  three  or  four  large  conical  lobes,  containing  on  an  average  three 
strisB  in  each;  the  inferior  portion  of  these  sheaths  is  concolorous  with 
the  stem,  the  superior  or  apical  portion  is  of  a  bright  russet  thrown 
colour. 

The  catkin  is  elongate,  somewhat  pointed,  and  of  a  pale  brown  co- 
lour ;  it  stands  on  a  slender  stalk,  of  rather  more  than  its  own  length. 
The  scales  of  the  catkin  are  eighty  and  upwards  in  number.  The 
catkin  is  ripe  in  April. 

The  barren  stems  make  their  appearance  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  fertile  ones,  but  are  more  slender,  and  the  sheaths  are  much  small- 
er, although  similarly  formed  and  coloured.  The  whorls  of  branches  are 
from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  and  the  branches  composing  each  whorl 
gradually  decrease  in  number  and  length  towards  the  apex,  which  is 
extremely  slender,  so  much  so,  that  unable  to  bear  its  own  weight,  it 
droops  on  one  side,  and  is  not  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
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surrounding  branches.  The  striae  are  more  distinct  than  in  the  fertile 
stem ;  three  or  four  of  the  ridges  run  into  each  of  the  lobes  of  the 
sheaths,  and  unite  in  its  apex. 

The  branches  are  very  slender,  long,  and  drooping ;  they  are  com- 
monly divided  into  twelve  or  fourteen  joints,  of  which  the  first  and 


Equisetum  sylvatUum  (fertile  stem). 


last  are  the  shortest,  and  the  second,  third  and  fourth  the  longest,  and 
emit  firom  near  their  extremities  other  slender,  long,  and  drooping 
branches.  This  second  series  of  branches  is  of  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  Equisetum  Telmateja  and  E.  arvense,  but  in  these  species  it 
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may  be  regarded  as  casual,  while  in  the  present  it  is  a  constant  cha- 
racter of  the  plant  The  ultimate  branches  are  genersdlj  triangular, 
each  joint  terminating  in  three  long  pointed  teeth. 


THE  SHADY  EQUISETUM. 

Equisetum  umbbosum,  Willdenow. 

Equisetum  Drwmmondiij  Hooker. 

"  For  this  addition  to  the  [British]  species  of  Equisetum  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond,  who  found  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ida  and  Esk,  in  Forfarshire,  extending  up  the  valleys  almost  to  the 
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sources  of  those  rivers.''*  Dr.  Greville,  who  has  obligingly  supplied 
me  with  specimens,  has  since  discovered  it  in  woods  near  Forfar ; 
and  Dr.  Balfour,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  specimens,  has  sup- 
plied me  with  the  following  list  of  Scotch  localities : — ^  Woodcock- 
dale  wood,  near  Linlithgow ;  in  woods  at  Castle  Campbell,  near 
Dollar ;  in  a  wood  at  Carlochar  Glen ;  head  of  Glen  Isla ;  in  Camp- 
sie  Glen  and  Finglen,  near  Glasgow ;  in  woods  near  Corra  Lin,  Lan- 
arkshire;  in  woods  near  Dunfermline ;  and  in  woods  at  Auchindenny, 
near  Edinburgh." 

This  species  has  also  been  found  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Moore,  of  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  sajs,  ^^  I  suppose  this  species  is  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  county  Antrim,  on  the  sides  of  mountain  glens  where 
the  geological  formation  is  similar  to  that  at  Wolf  Hill,  viz.  lias  mixed 
with  hardened  chalk,  but  of  this  I  am  not  exactly  sure :  the  only 
place  where  I  have  collected  specimens  was  a  deep  mountain  glen 
near  Cushendall,  called  Glendoon :  I  took  it  for  a  variety  of  E.  syl- 
vaticum,  not  being  then  acquainted  with  the  species  ;  but  on  compa- 
ring the  specimens  with  those  picked  at  Wolf  Hill,"  the  residence  of 
William  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  the  original  Irish  locality,  '^  I  found 
them  identical,  and  it  strikes  me  forcibly  that  I  have  passed  it  over  in 
several  other  glens." 

I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  yet  been  recorded  as  inhabiting  Eng- 
land or  Wales. 

This  species  is  described  by  Willdenow,  DecandoUe,  Vaucher, 
Diedrich,  and  other  authors,  as  E.  umbrosum,  and  by  Sir  William 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Babington  as  E.  Drummondii.  It  is  well  figured  by 
Vauchert  in  all  its  states ;  the  figure  in  *  English  Botany  *  J  repre- 
sents the  fertile  and  barren  stems  correctly,  but  neither  in  the  figure 
nor  description  do  I  observe  any  reference  to  the  combination  of 
finit  and  branches  on  the  same  stem.  Diedrich's  figure  §  has  fiiiit 
and  branches  on  one  stem,  but  neither  separate. 

The  roots  and  rhizoma  precisely  resemble  those  of  the  preceding 
species,  the  former  being  small,  fibrous,  sinuous,  often  divided,  and 
black ;  the  latter  dark  brown  and  striated,  and  extending  horizontally. 

The  stems  are  of  three  kinds  — ^rst,  bearing  fiructification  only ; 
secondly,  bearing  fructification  and  branches ;  and  thirdly,  bearing 
branches  only.      The  fertile  stems  are  four  to  six  inches  in  height, 

*  Hooker  in  '  English  Botany '  Supp.  2777. 

j-  Monographie  des  Prdles.  %  £ng.  Bot.  Sup.  2777. 

§  Deutcshlands  Kiyptogamische  Gewaschse. 
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slightly  striated  when  living,  more  evidently  so  when  dried ;  they  ate 
of  a  pale  whitish-green  colour :  the  sheaths  are  very  large  and  loose, 
and  nearly  white,  in  some  specimens  almost  of  an  ivory  whiteness, 
with  a  brown  ring  at  the  base  of  the  teeth,  which  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  in  number,  long,  almost  setiform,  very  slightly  flexuous,  pale 
brovni,  and  furnished  with  dilated,  membranous,  almost  transparent, 
whitish  edges.  The  catkin  is  temunal,  oval,  and  of  a  very  pale  brown 
colour ;  at  first  it  appears  sessile,  but  when  mature  its  footstalk  is 
very  obvious  :  the  scales  are  forty  or  fifty  in  number;  in  figure  they 
are  somewhat  hexagonal,  and  have  a  conspicuous  central  depression, 
surrounded  by  six  or  seven  nearly  circular  and  slightly  convex  de- 
partments.    The  catkin  is  ripe  in  April. 

When  the  stem  bears  both  fiructification  and  branches,  a  character 
overlooked  by  British  botanists  in  their  descriptions,  but  one  of  com- 
mon though  not  constant  occurrence,  the  branches  are  disposed  in 
whorls  four  to  six  in  number,  the  first  being  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
uppermost  sheath,  and  the  others  following  in  succession :  the  sheaths 
are  smalls  than  in  those  stems  which  are  fertile  only,  and  larger  than 
in  the  barren  stems.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Birming- 
ham Botanic  Garden,  for  specimeus  in  this  state,  gathered  while  the 
catkin  was  still  in  perfection. 

The  barren  differs  firom  the  exclusively  fertile  stem  in  having  the 
sheaths  much  smaller  and  more  distant ;  the  teeth  also  are  shorter, 
fewer  in  number,  and  less  pointed.  The  barren  stem  is  usually  divi- 
ded into  about  twenty  joints,  of  which  the  four  or  five  lower  ones  are 
branchless,  but  each  of  the  others  is  ftunished  with  a  whorl  of  branches 
varying  in  number  firom  ten  to  sixteen  in  each  whorl.  These  branches 
at  first  are  somewhat  recurved  and  drooping,  as  in  E.  sylvaticum,  but 
ihey  aft;erwards  become  spreading  and  slightly  ascending ;  they  are 
simple,  and  composed  of  eight  or  ten  joints,  of  which  the  basal  one 
is  the  shortest,  being  a  mere  sheath ;  the  second  is  sinuous :  they  are 
usually  triangular,  and  the  loose  sheath  which  accompanies  each  joint 
terminates  in  three  obtuse  teeth,  which  have  the  extreme  tips  brown. 
The  ridges  of  the  stem  and  branches  are  beset  with  minute  flinty  par- 
ticles, which  give  the  plant  a  rougher  feel  than  the  preceding. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes — ^  Its  nearest  affinity  is  doubtless  with 
E.  arvense,  but  it  is  abundantiy  distinct.  Its  colour  is  greener  and 
less  glaucous ;  its  stem  rougher,  with  closely-set  raised  points ;  its  an- 
gles and  branches  much  more  numerous ;  and  the  whole  barren  firond 
is  singularly  blunt  in  its  outline  or  circumscription  at  the  extremity, 
by  which  it  may  be  at  once  known  firom  E.  arvense.      The  sheaths, 
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though  paler  at  the  base,  have  blacker  and  more  prominent  ribs  up- 
wards, and  they  are  so  close  as  almost  to  imbricate  each  other.  The 
teeth  are  also  more  numerous,  when  they  separate  into  their  proper 
number."^  I  quite  agree  with  this  profound  botanist  in  considering 
the  present  species  abundantly  distinct  £x>m  E.  arvense ;  indeed  the 
similarity  to  that  plant  does  not  appear  to  me  particularly  obvious : 
my  idea  of  what  would  be  termed  ^^its  affinities^  will  perhaps  be 
sufficiently  expressed  by  my  placing  it  between  E.  sylvaticum  and 
E.  Telmateja.  Edwabd  Newman. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  CLXII.  —  Notes  on  an  old  volume  of  Coloured  Impressions  of 
Plants.     By  W.  G.  Perry,  Esq.,  F.B.S.E.,  &c. 

A  CURIOUS  old  collection  of  impressions  of  plants,  slightly  coloured, 
lately  came  into  my  possession.  Although  it  is  roughly  executed,  the 
character  of  the  plants  is  well  preserved.  There  are  about  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  species,  contained  in  a  foolscap  folio  volume  of  370 
pages.  The  names  appended  to  the  plants  are  evidently  copied  from 
the  second  edition  of  Bay's  Synopsis ;  which,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  published  in  1696,  and  the  third  edition  in  1724,  shows 
that  the  collection  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

It  appears  from  the  localities  named  that  the  book  belonged  to  some 
one  livmg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knutsford,  in  Cheshire.  If  any 
Cheshire  botanist  can  afford  information  respecting  the  original  owner 
of  the  volume,  it  would  ajQTord  me  considerable  gratification. 

I  flatter  myself  that  the  following  localities,  transcribed  (without 
coirection  of  errors)  from  this  old  Cheshire  herbal,  may  not  be  unac* 
ceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Acorns  Calamus,  L,  *'  In  the  moat  at  Holford  hall  it  grows  plentifully,  also  at 
Over  Tabley,  both  these  places  lying  betwixt  Knotsford  and  Northwich  in  Cheshire." 

Adoxa  moschatellina,  L,    '*  In  the  Common  Moor  by  Knutsford  plentiful." 

Aquileg^  vulgaris,  L,  *'  In  agro  secundo  ultra  domum  Anson  Howe  dictum  pro- 
p^  Booth-wood  ab  Kuutsfordiense  circiter  unum  milliare  inveni/' 

Asperula  Cynanchica,  L,  "  Juxta  ambulacrum  novum  inter  Knwtsford  et  New 
Tatton  provenit." 

Atriplex  marina,  L.  *'  Prope  Warrington  observabit  Mr.  Robert  Chetham  et  ad 
me  attulit" 

*  Eng.  Bot.  Supp.  2777. 
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Botiychium  Lunaria,  Sw.     "  In  agris  magnis  ubi  semiter  est  ducens  ab  KnuU^ 

ford  ad  Old  Tatton^  inter  the  Lane  et  the  Mear^  non  impossibile  inrenire  erat  Anno 

Dom.  1747." 

Chenopodinm  olidum,  Curt.     "  In  horto  Josepho  Nixon  seniori  appertinente  co- 

piosissime  proTenit,  et  adeo  ei  fere  pestis  est." 

Chlora  perfoliata,  L,     *'  Inter  Knutsford  et  New  Tatton  Hall  in  nova  ambulacra 

non  long^  a  posteriori  inveni." 

Cbrysospleninm  altemifolium,  L.    *•  By  the  brook  at  Chelford,^* 

Convallaria  multiflora,  L.    "  In  Lower  Pever  near  Pooldam,^ 

Cynoglossum  officinale,  L.  "In  via  publica  apud  Chelford  ut  abiis  ad  Capestone,** 

Digitalis  purpurea,  floribus  albis.  **H8ec  in  agro  inter  Knutrford  et  Tatton  inveni." 

Erigeron  acris,  X.     **  In  agris  magnis  sterilibus  inter  New  Tatton  Hall  et  Knuts^ 

ford  non  longd  a  priori  copiosd  proveuit/' 

Geranium  columbinum,  L.     "  In  via  inter  Knutsfordiensem  et  Novum  Tattonium 

copiosd  inveni." 

Geum  rivale,  L,    "  Juxta  rivulo  Peover  High  dicto  copiosd  inveni." 
Hypericum  Androsaemum,  L.  '*  Near  MiddUwi*  *  *),  and  also  near  MaccUsfieW^ 
Hypericum  elodes,  X.    "  Inter  Rud-heath  et  Lower  Peover  in  loco  ubi  aquce  stag- 
nant, et  in  ericeto  Knutsfordiensis  juxta  lacum  Cookstool-pit  dictum  sed  rarius." 
Hypericum  pulcbrum,  L,   **  Juxta  New  Tatton  Hall  copiosd  inveni,  et  in  BexUm 

Lane  multisque  aliis  locis propd  Knutrford" 

Inula  Helenium,  L.    "  Juxta  locum  ubi  Old  Booth  Hall  stabat  provenit/' 
Lysimacbia  vulgaris,  L.     **  Circa  Tatton  Mear  copiosd  provenit,  et  alibi  circa 

Knutrford:' 

Mentha  arvensis,  L,  ?     "  In  agro  inter  Knutrford  et  Tatton  non  longd  a  priori  co- 

pios^  inveni/' 

Myrica  Gale,  L.    "  Circa  Knotrford  Cestriensis  comitatu  copiosd  provenit." 
Narthedum  ossifragum,  Huds,    *'  Juxta  scrobem  inter  Old  et  New  Tatton  inveni, 

et  etiam  super  Mear  Heath  copiosd." 

Opbioglossnm  vulgatnm,  L.    '*  In  horto  of  Pet.  Lee  inveni." 

Osmunda  regalis,  £.    "  Juxta  Tatton  Mear  propd  Knutrford  provenit." 

Paris  quadrifolia,  L.   '^  In  agro  primo  vel  2o.  ultra  Lower  Peover  Church  provenit 

sed  rarior.*' 

Petasites  vulgaris,  Derf.    "  About  Bollin  as  you  go  from  Knutsford  to  Altringam  ; 

below  the  old  church  at  the  side  of  Booth-brook  plentifully." 

Polygonum  Bistorta,  L.     "  Propd  Knutsford  Cestentriensis  comitatu  variis  in  lo- 
cis; ut  in  prato  infra  Anson  House  propd  Boothwood  copies^  inveni ;  inter  Tatton  et 

Rosthem  in  agro  non  long^  a  priori." 

Radiola  MiUegrana,  Sm.     **  Super  RudJieath,  Shaw-heathy  et  Knutsford.    Juxta 

lacum  Cookstool-pit  dictum  copiosd  inveni." 

Saxifraga  gmnulata,  L.    "  In  rivulo  Booth-hrook  dicto." 

Saxifraga  Hirculus,  L.  "  Found  by  my  very  good  friend  Dr.  Kingstone  on  Knots^ 

ford  MooTy  and  there  shewed  to  Dr.  Richardson  by  him  ;  now  growing  in  plenty." 
Solidago  Virgaurea,  L.    ''  Circa  Neto  Tatton  Hall  variis  in  locis  observavi," 
Spergnla  nodosa,  L.    '^  In  the  common  moor  by  Knotsford.'^ 
Taraxacum  officinale,  y.  hevigatum,  Bab.?       *'  In  colle  Adamp(^^*)iU  dicto  propd 

Knutrford  inveni." 

Tragopogon  minor,  Fries.   "  In  prato  magno  in  sinistrum  semitsB  ut  abiis  ab  Toft 

Hall  ad  Lower  Peover  non  longd  a  priori  provenit." 
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Triglochin  maritimum,  L.     ^  Piopd  WarnngUm  obseirabit  et  ad  me  attalit  Mr. 
Rohertm  Chetham.^ 

Vaociniuiii  Oxycoccos,  L.    ^  In  Cheshiie  valgo  Cmmftemes.'* 

Vaccininm  Vitis-Idiea,  L,    '*  Super  Meat  Heaih  prope  KnoUford  inveni  oopiosd.'* 

Viola  palustris,  L,    ^  In  KnoUfordumii  pelade  com.  inveni  rariis  in  locis.** 

W.  G.  Perey. 

Warwick,  July  17, 1843. 


Art.  CLXIII.  —  List  of  the  Cryptogamic  Plants  of  Oxfordshire. 

By  Ph,  B.  Ayres,  Esq.,  M.D. 

(Continued  from  page  664). 

MarchanHa  polymorpha.  Moist  shady  pla-    Jungermannia  platyphylla.   Old  walls  &c. 
ces,  common,  Baxter.  common,  Baxter  ;  trunks  of  trees. 


'  conica.   Shotorer  plantations,  Stokenchurch  woods,  Dr.  Ayres. 


Purton.                                                         Baxter. 
cremUata.     North  side  of Blasia.  North  side  of  Shot- 


Shotover  hill,  Baxter.  over  hill,  Baxter. 

•  bieutpidata.    Moist  places,    epvphyUa.      Shotorer  hill, 


Baxter.  Bagley  wood,  Baxter ;  Thame  and 

•  ccnnivens.     North  nde  of  Stokenchurch  woods.  Dr.  Ayres. 


Shotover  hill,  j^oopter.  fwrcata.       Shotover    hill, 

-  incisa.    Shotorer  hill.  Pur-  Bagley  wood,  Baxter. 


ton.  Riccia  crystalUna^  p.  glauca^  Hook.     Old 

pusilla.  Bagley  wood,  rare,  gravel  pits,  St.  Clement's,  and  bogs 

Baxter.  on  Bullington  green,  rare,  Baxter, 

•nemorosa,      Shotorer  hill,  Anthoceros  jnmctatus.  North  side  of  Shot- 


Purton.  over  hill,  Baxter. 

■  albicans.      North  side  of  Baomyces  roseus.    Bagley  wood,  Baxter. 

Shotover  hill,  Baxter.  ___  rufas.    Shotover  hill,  Baxter. 

'complanata.      Trees,  very  Calicitan  tympanellum.    Bagley  wood  &c. 
common.  Baxter. 

polyanthos.    Shotover  hill,  spJuerocephalum.     Bagley  wood 

Baxter.  .  &c.,  Baxter;  Thame,  Dr.  Ayres. 

'viticulosa.     Shotover  hill,  aciculare  (E.  B.  205S).     Bagley 


Sihthorp.  wood  &c.,  Baxter. 

bidentata.      Damp  places,    debile.    Bagley  wood  &c.,  Bax^ 

common.  ter. 


Baxter.  dilatata.     Trunks  of  trees,  I 

Jungermannia  setacea.  Shotover  hill,  Boo;-  common.  I 

ter.  Tamarisci.       Headington 

-  asplenioides.  Shotover  plan-  quBirjj  Baxter. 

tations,  Bagley  wood,  Baxter ;  Sto-  ^—pingui^.       Shotover    hill,  I 

kenchurch  hill,  Dr.  Ayres.  Baxter.  I 

•Sphagni.       Shotover  hill,  multifida.      Shotover  hill, 
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Calicium  peronpUum,  Near  Soath  Uink- 
sey,  Baxter. 

Arthonia  astr&idea  (E.  B.  1847.)  Smooth 
bark,  common,  Baxter, 

Opegrapha  varia.  Bark  of  old  trees,  Bax- 
ter. 

— — —  epipoMtOy  p.  nUcroscopica^  Ach. 
On  yoang  oaks,  Baxter. 

— rufetcens.  On  ash  trees,  Bag- 
ley  wood,  Baxter. 

atra.    Trunks  of  trees,  Boater. 

icripta.    Ditto. 

dendritiea.  Trunks  and  blanch- 
es of  trees,  Baxter. 

elegant.  On  holly  bark,  Bag- 
ley  wood,  Shotorer  plantations, 
Baxter  ;  Penleigh  Hollies,  Dr. 
Agree. 

Verruearia  epidemUdis.  On  birch  trees, 
Christ  Church  meadow,  Baxter. 

■  p,  anaiepta^  Ach. 

In  the  same  locality,  Baxter. 

cinerea.    Smooth  bark  of  trees, 

Bagley  wood,   Magdalen   College 
copse,  Baxter. 

nitida.  Ash  trees,  Bagley  wood. 


Baxter. 


nigreeeens.  Walls  Sec.  common, 


Baxter. 
-^—  rupettrit. 


On  stones,  Shotover 


hill,  Bagley  wood,  Baxter. 
Hfarmit.    On  old  willows  near 


Chfldswell,  Baxter. 

Bndocarpm  mifUatum.  Headington  quar- 
ry, TCiy  rare,  Baxter. 

PerHuaria  communis.  Bark  of  trees,  com. 

fallax.     Bark  of  trees,  Baxter. 

Tkeiotrema  lepadinum.  On  holly  and  oak, 
Bagley  wood,  Baxter;  Penleigh 
HoUies,  Dr.  Agree. 

Lepmna  flana.  Bagley  wood  &c.,  Baxter. 

viridu.    Common  everywhere. 

■  aJUba.    Trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  Dr. 

Agree. 

Spilama  gregarium.  Trunks  of  trees,  com- 
mon, Baxter. 

murale.  Walls,  Bullington  green, 

Baxter. 


Varioiaria  faginea.     Trunks  of  trees  Sec. 
common. 

ditcaidea.    Trunks  of  trees  &c. 

common. 
Urceolaria  scruposa.  Old  walls  and  stones, 
Baxter. 

calearea.    Ditto. 

cinerea.    Ditto. 

On  stones  Sec.  ^  Baxter. 

Ditto. 
Stones,  Shotover  hill, 


Lecidea  atroudba. 
—  fiuco-atra, 
■  lapicida. 


Ditto. 
Bark  of 


trees,  Sec. 


common. 
—  tmmerea. 


quemea. 
virideecene. 


Stones  and  rocks,  Ba. 

Trunks  of  trees,  Ba. 

Moss,    stones.    Sec. 


Baxter. 
— — •  incana.    Trunks  of  trees,  Baxter. 
— — —  rupestrie.  Walls  and  stones.  Shot- 
over  hill,  Cheney  lane,  Baxter. 

vemalit.    Trunks  of  trees,  JBeueter. 

icmadophila.     Shotover  hill,  Ba. 

— •*— —  marmorea.    Ditto. 

ulmicola.     Stones  and  trees  near 

Shotover  hill,  very  rare,   Baxter; 

Bycot's  park.  Dr.  Agree. 
Lecanora  atra.      Trees  and  tiles,  Baxter. 

tubfusca.    Common  on  barL 
— —  Parella.  Stokenchurch,  on  trees 

and  stones,  rare,  Baxter. 

TumerL     Bagley  wood,  very 

nxe,  Baxter. 

cerina.    Trees,  rare,  Baxter. 

vUelHna.     Trees  and  old  rails, 

common,  Baxter. 
Hmmatomma.      Trees,  Bagley 

wood,  very  rare,  Baxter. 
crentdata.      Walls  and  stones, 

Cheney  lane,  Baxter. 
Psora   aeruleojnigreseens.       Headington 

quarry,  very  rare,  Baxter. 

decipiens.    Ditto. 

Squamaria  saxicola.   Walls  Se  stones,  Ba. 
'  '  circmata.     Walls  of  Botanic 

Garden,  bridge  on  the  Botley  road, 

Baxter. 
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Sqttamaria  candelaria.    On  trees,  Baxter,  PelHdea  eanina.      Heaths,  woods,  &c., 

^.polycarpa^  Hook.  Baxter. 

Trees,  Christ  Church  meadow,  Bax-    rufetcens.    Heaths,  woods,  &c., 

ter.  Baxter. 

Placodivm  eanetcetu.     Trunks  of  trees,  Nephroma  resupinata.     Bagley  wood,  ex- 

Baxter  ;  Thame,  Dr.  Ayret.  ceedingly  rare,  Baxter. 

Parmelia  virella.    Trunks  of  trees,  com-  Borrera  teneUa.   On  almost  ereiy  tree  and 

mon,  Baxter.  shruh. 

caperata.      Trunks  of  trees,  not  — —  cUiarU.      Trunks  of  trees,  Bax- 

uncommon,  Dr.  Ayres,  ter  ;  Thame,  Dr.  Ayree. 

perlata.      Trunks  and  branches  JSvemia  prunastri.    Trunks  of  trees,  com- 

of  trees,  common ;  rare  in  fruit  mon. 

■              olivacea.    On  trees,  &c.,  particu-  Bamalina  fraxinea.    Trees,  common. 

larly  on  dead  fences  and  posts.  Dr.    fastiglata.    Trees,  common. 

Ayres.  —  farinacea.    Trees,  common,  but 

parietina.    Everywhere.  rare  in  fruit 

pityrea.     Trunks  of  trees,  Bax^  Umea  pUcata^  /3.  hirta,  Ach.      Trees  and 

ter.  bushes  in  woods,  Bagley  wood.  Box- 

saxatilis.    Trees,  common,  Bax-  ter. 

ter.  barbata^  /3.  articulata,  Ach.      Bag- 

'■             pulverulenta.    Trees  and  shrubs,  ley  wood,  very  rare,  Baxter. 

common.  Comicularia  aculeata.  Shotorer  hill,  Bax- 

ttellaris.   Trees  and  shrubs,  rare,  ter. 


Baxter.  Cladonia  furcaia.     Shotover  hill,  Bagley 

Sticta  jndmonaria.      Bagley  wood,   very  wood,  Baxter. 

rare,  Baxter ;  Stokenchurch  woods,  -    rangtferitM.   Shotover  hill.  Bag- 
not  uncommon.  Dr.  Ayres.  ley  wood,  Baxter  ;  Thame  and  Sto- 

CoUema  nigrum.    On  stones,  Bullington  kenchurch  hills.  Dr.  Ayres. 

green,  Baxter.  prntgene.     Shotover  hill,  Bagley 

crispum.    On  old  walls,  Baxter.  wood,  Baxter. 

fasHculare.      Walks  of  the  Bo-  Scyphophortu  alciconus.     Heaths,    rare, 

tanic  Garden,  Oxford,  Baxter.  Baxter. 

palmatum.    On  the  ground,  Bax-    pyxidatus.       Woods,    &c., 

ter.  common. 

granuUttum.     Old  walks,  Baxter.    fimbriatus.      Heaths,   &c., 

— —  mgrescens.      Trunks  of  old  trees,  Baxter. 

Baxter  ;    on  willows,  Thame,  Dr. radiahu.    Heaths  &  woods, 

Ayres.  Baxter. 


lacerum.     On  the  ground  among cocciferus.      Bagley  wood, 

moss,  Baxter.  rare,  Baxter  ;  on  a  stump  near  the 

Solorina  saccata.       Headington  Quarry,  road  horn  Stokenchurch  to  Cadmore 

very  rare,  Baxter.  End,  rare,  Dr.  Ayres. 

(To  be  continued). 

B.  Ayres. 
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Art.  CLXIY.— Notice  of  '  The  Botany  of  the  Maiverm  HilUy  im  the 
Counties  of  Worcegter,  Herefordy  and  Crlcucester;  with  the 
Precise  Stations  of  the  Rarer  Plants,  and  Introductory  Obser- 
vations on  the  General  FeatureSy  Geology y  and  Natural  History 
of  the  District.  By  Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c.  London  : 
Tilt  and  Bogue,  Fleet  Street ;  and  H.  Lamb,  Malvern.    1843. 

Mr.  Lees  has  been  so  long  and  so  well  known  as  an  ardent  botani- 
cal explorer,  as  well  as  for  his  persevering  efforts  to  popularize  his 
favourite  science,  that  to  our  readers  any  other  introduction  than  the 
mere  mention  of  his  name  would  be  quite  superfluous.  *  The  Botany  of 
the  Malvern  Hills,^  as  may  be  learned  from  its  title,  is  strictly  a  local 
Flora  of  that  rich  district,  and  presents  a  record  of  the  harvest  yielded 
to  the  author's  personal  researches  during  a  residence  of  several  years 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  following  passage  will  explain  the  pains 
taken  to  render  this  as  correct  and  complete  as  possible. 

"^  Although  the  present  work  is  scarcely  more  than  a  catalogue,  it  has  taken  the 
labour  of  years  to  surrey  and  resurvey  the  ground  minutely,  and  a  multitude  of  studi- 
ous hours  have  been  spent  in  determining  the  less  obvious  and  dubious  plants.  1  think 
therefore,  I  may  safely  say,  that  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  Phanerogamous  productions, 
most  of  which  have  again  and  again  passed  under  my  review,  and  I  have  excluded 
several  species  because  evidently  introduced,  my  object  being  to  show  the  really  indi- 
genous Flora  of  the  hills.  It  is  true  I  hare  admitted  a  few  agrarians,  but  these  are 
perhaps  as  old  as  the  introduction  of  com,  and  therefore  not  undeserving  attention. 
All  the  plants  are  to  be  understood  as  having  been  gathered  by  myself^  except  in  the 
few  instances  where  I  rely  upon  the  authority  of  friends  who  have  sent  me  specimens. 

''  The  Cryptogamic  productions  of  the  hills  are  so  varied  and  curious,  that  I  have 
taken  especial  note  of  them,  and  I  much  regret  that  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to 
the  present  publication,  have  precluded  my  entering  into  the  details  respecting  them  I 
desired  to  do.  I  can  hardly  assert  that  in  this  intricate  department  I  have  been  in  every 
case  correct  in  my  designations,  but  I  have  consulted  all  the  aids  in  my  power.  I  liave 
deposited  specimens  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  plants  I  gathered  in  the  herbarium  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  London,  so  that  botanists  may  easily  refer  to  any  of  them,  in  case 
a  doubt  should  arise  to  render  it  necessary." — Preface,  p.  vii. 

The  full  reports  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Lees*  on  the  Botany  of  this  dis- 
trict, which  have  already  appeared  in  our  pages,  render  it  unnecessary 
for  us  to  follow  the  author  through  his  "  Introductory  Remarks ; "  wo 
must,  however,  give  the  following  extract. 

**  A  good  relieving  artistical  feature  is  given  to  the  hills  at  all  times  by  the  fallen 
stones  in  the  ravines,  for  though  these  are  shapeless  enough  close  at  hand,  and  with 


*  Read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  London :  see  Phytol.  pp.  168,  806  &  9^^ 
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small  pretensions  to  beauty,  yet  in  the  distance  tbey  assume  a  deep  purple  hue,  which 
contrasts  well  with,  and  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  green  turf.  In  the  summer,  the 
immense  quantities  of  foxglove  give  a  rich  pink  hue  to  the  rocky  slopes  they  cover,  of- 
ten mixed  with  the  tall  golden  torches  of  the  great  mullein  ;  while  in  other  spots  a 
purple  mantle  is  created  by  the  flowering  of  the  wild  thyme.  As  autumn  slowly  ap- 
proaches, the  gorsy  patches  sparkle  most  refulgently,  though  their  golden  splendour  is 
somewhat  chastened  by  the  burnt  umber  of  the  withered  brakes  extending  far  and  wide, 
and  scorched  by  the  blaze  of  August.  In  May,  the  hawthorns  and  mountain  ashes 
wave  on  the  sides  of  many  of  the  ravines  in  milk-white  purity,  while  in  autumn  their 
pendant  coral  berries  give  another  phase  of  beauty  to  die  inspiring  and  diversified 
scene.'' — p.  3. 

We  observe  from  the  Enumeration  given  by  Mr.  Lees^  that  since 
his  paper  wias  read  before  the  Botanical  Society,  he  has  added  to  the 
Malvern  list  34  species  of  flowering  plafits  and  112  species  of  Ciyp- 
togamia,  thus  raising  the  entire  number  from  1438  to  1584. 

The  plants  are  distributed  in  the  three  grand  divisions  of  Exogens, 
Endogens  and  Acrogens ;  and  under  each  of  these  primary  divisions 
they  are  arranged  according  to  the  Linnaean  system,  of  which  Mr. 
Lees  has  always  been  the  champion.  We  are  also  glad  to  see  that 
the  artificial  system  of  the  illustrious  Swede  is  not  without  advocates 
among  others  who  hold  high  rank  in  the  science  of  Botany ;  and  that 
there  are  still  some  left,  who  would  regret  to  see  that  system  con- 
signed to  unmerited  oblivion,  because  it  has  not  efiected  what  it  was 
never  intended  for,  and  consequently  what  we  had  no  right  to  expect 
from  it.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  advocating  the  linna^an 
system  in  consequence  of  being  so  prejudiced  in  its  favour  as  to  be 
blind  to  the  merits  and  the  excellences  of  other  methods — this  would 
be  falling  into  the  very  error  we  are  deprecating ;  we  only  ask  for  fair 
play — we  claim  for  the  Linnaean  system  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  exa- 
mination, conducted  in  a  spirit  of  candour,  and  with  an  especial  refe- 
rence to  the  end  proposed  by  LinnsBus  in  framing  it,  not  forgetting 
that  we  are  most  undoubtedly  indebted  for  the  present  advanced  stale 
of  botanical  knowledge,  to  the  invention  and  operation  of  this  system 
at  a  period  when  hardly  any  other  means  would  have  answered  the 
same  end.  This  examination  we  claim  for  the  Linnaean  system  ;  for 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  those  who  so 
loudly  and  so  clamorously  decry  it,  are  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the 
system  itself,  of  its  practical  working,  and  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due 
to  its  illustrious  author,  from  the  present  and  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  botanists.  A  passage  on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Babington  has  already  graced  our  pages,  (Phytol.  642) ;  and  we  think 
we  could  not  select  a  fitter  place  than  this,  for  giving  an  extract  on 
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the  same  subject,  from  Professor  Forbes's  admirable  '  Inaugural  Lec- 
ture on  Botany .'* 

*'  The  history  of  Botany,  from  the  time  it  first  assumed  a  scientific  character  to  its 
palmy  state  in  the  present  century,  is  more  instructive  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
NaturaUhistory  sciences,  though  later  in  its  development ;  for  among  the  ancients,  its 
most  eminent  votaries,  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  were  rather  herborists  than  bo- 
tanists, and  originated  no  grand  generalizations  like  those  which  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  zoological  science,  nursed  by  the  giant  mind  and  indefatigable  research  of  Aristo- 
tle. But  though  Zoology  started  with  the  speed  of  the  hare,  Botany,  like  the  slow 
tortoise,  at  length  overtook  it  in  the  race,  and  the  heavy  volumes  of  Bauhin,  Gerarde 
and  Cssalpinus,  were  all  so  many  steps  on  the  way.  It  first  quickened  its  speed  as  a 
science  of  observation.  Ardent  naturalists  went  forth  into  foreign  climes,  and  collect- 
ed their  vegetable  products  with  indefatigable  industry,  noting  carefully  their  living 
forms  and  hues.  Others,  tied  down  by  the  trammels  of  home-occupation,  gathered  the 
plants  of  their  native  countries  and  recorded  their  variations.  Confused  ideas  of  na- 
tural affinities  clouded  their  early  arrangements,  but  from  the  material  so  accumulated 
truer  notions  were  in  time  generated.  The  good  and  kind-hearted,  rather  than  the 
strong-minded,  were  the  first  votaries  of  the  science.  The  gentleness  of  the  pursuit 
was  adapted  to  the  kindliness  of  their  natures.  Their  earnest  unbiassed  studies,  origi- 
nating in  the  admiration  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  creation,  and  deep  reverence 
for  the  great  Origin  of  all  things,  were  the  comer-stones  of  botanical  science,  and  on 
such  a  sound  and  firm  foundation  the  superstructure  could  not  fail  to  be  nobly  and 
speedily  raised.  In  time  the  building  was  commenced ;  Ray,  Toumefort,  and  a  host  of 
lovers  of  nature  laid  the  first  stones.  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu  were  the  chosen  architects. 

'*  The  great  Swede,  whose  many-sided  mind  made  all  the  science  of  his  time  con- 
tribute to  his  grand  purpose  of  developing  the  system  of  Nature,  saw  at  a  glance,  that 
though  there  was  much  material  collected,  more  must  be  continually  gathering,  and 
that  to  make  good  and  rapid  use  of  what  had  been  drawn  together,  machinery  was 
wanting. 

**  *  Instramsntis  et  aoxiliis  res  perfidetur:  qaibus  opus  est  nihilominas  ad  intelleetum  quam  ad  manum.'-f* 

**  Linnsus  invented  the  required  instruments  and  aids.  Whilst  he  taught  that  the 
grand  aim  of  Botany  should  be  the  discovery  of  the  true  arrangement  of  plants  in  Na- 
ture,  and  boldly  sketched  his  idea  of  what  he  conceived  that  arrangement  would  prove 
to  be, — in  order  that  such  great  end  might  be  the  more  speedily  attained,  he  devised 
two  ingenious  artificial  schemes,  which,  as  he  foresaw,  led  to  the  desired  results.  These 
were  the  binomial  nomenclature,  and  the  classification  of  plants  according  to  the  num- 
ber or  arrangement  of  their  sexual  organs. 

**  The  first  of  these  inventions,  the  simplicity  of  which  is  that  characteristic  of  all 
the  creations  of  genius,  became  the  greatest  means  of  furthering  the  progress  of  Na- 
tural History.  It  was  endowing  it  with  a  universal  language,  in  which  all  its  follow- 
ers might  converse  with  perfect  mutual  understanding.     The  distinctions  of  nation 

*  An  Inaugural  Lecture  on  Botany,  considered  as  a  Science,  and  as  a  Branch  of 
Medical  Education.  Bead  in  King's  College,  London,  May  8th,  1843.  By  Edward 
Forbes,  F.L.S.,  F.B.S.E.,  &c.  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  London. 
London:  John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster  Row ;  B.  Fellowes,  Ludgate  St. 

t  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  lib.  i.  aph.  1. 
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and  tongue  were  abolished  by  this  admirable  scheme,  the  uniyersal  and  simultaneous 
adoption  of  which  at  once  proclaimed  its  own  excellence  and  that  of  its  author. 

"  The  second  was,  as  it  were,  the  making  of  an  index  to  a  great  section  of  the  book 
of  Nature.  Those  who  slightingly  think  of  the  Linnaean  system,  as  it  is  termed,  for- 
get in  the  present  to  look  back  fully  and  fairiy  on  the  past.  They  should  remind  them- 
selves  of  the  state  in  which  Botany  was  when  Linnaeus  undertook  to  make  its  treasures 
consultable.  The  understanding  of  things  depends  greatly  on  the  perception  of  their 
order  and  relations.  When  that  order  and  those  relations  require  deep  study  ere  -we 
can  comprehend  them  clearly,  the  man  who  gives  us  a  clew,  however  insignificant  it 
may  be  in  its  own  nature,  is  not  only  conferring  on  us  an  invaluable  benefit,  but  en- 
dowing the  despised  instrument  with  golden  value.  Such  a  clew  did  Llnnsus  give 
when  he  put  forth  the  sexual  system.  The  scientific  systematist,  surrounded  by  tbe 
stores  of  his  herbarium,  should  not  forget  that  those  treasures  were  often  amassed  in 
the  first  instance  by  adventurous  and  earnest  men,  rendering  good  service  by  their 
hands  and  energy,  as  good  in  its  humble  way  as  that  which  he  gives  by  his  head  and 
philosophy.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  of  such  men  that  in  the  field  they  should  oe^ 
cupy  themselves  with  thoughts  of  arrangement  or  affinity ;  their  part  was  to  observe 
and  select,  and  the  guide  to  their  observation  and  selection  was  no  other  than  tbe 
Linnaean  system.  In  the  scientific  hive  as  in  the  apiary,  there  must  be  working-bees 
and  neuters  as  well  as  queens  and  drones :  it  is  necessary  for  the  economy  of  the  com« 
monwealth.  An  easy  means  of  acquiring  and  arranging  information  is  a  great  help 
to  the  workman  of  science,  and  no  department  has  gained  more  thereby  than  Botany, 
which,  through  the  facilities  afibrded  by  the  artificial  method  devised  by  Linnaeus,  has 
had  its  facts  amassed  in  enormous  quantity  for  the  use  of  its  more  philosophic  vota- 
ries, and  owes  its  present  advanced  state  in  a  great  measure  to  such  humble  means. 

'*  The  clew  to  the  labyrinth,  then,  having  served  such  noble  purpose,  becomes  a 
consecrated  object,  and  should  rather  be  hung  up  in  the  temple  than  thrown  aside  with 
ignominy.  The  traveller  returning  from  his  adventurous  and  perillous  journey  of  dis- 
covery, hangs  up  his  knapsack  with  affection  on  the  walls  of  his  study.  But  travellers 
must  return  to  the  fields,  if  more  is  to  be  done ;  and  so  must  botanists,  and  each  must 
have  recourse  again  and  again  to  those  helps  which  aided  them  so  well  in  their  earliest 
journeys. 

<*  In  saying  these  few  words  in  favour  of  the  Linnaean  system,  I  know  I  am  plead, 
ing  an  unpopular  cause :  but  I  speak  out  freely,  partly  because  I  mean  to  proceed  on 
a  different  basis  in  conducting  the  botanical  studies  here,  and  partly  because,  after  the 
once  over^nthusiastic  attachment  to  the  Linnseau  method  which  prevailed  so  long  in 
Britain,  and  which  was  carried  so  far  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  Botany,  a  reaction 
has  taken  place  which  threatens  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  younger  botanists  to  the  me- 
rits of  a  device  which  was,  and  ever  will  be,  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  of  the  science.'' 
—p.  16. 

We  have  with  great  pleasure  followed  the  learned  Professor  throug^h 
the  above  able  and  candid  defence  of  the  Linnaean  system.  This  de- 
fence is  doubly  valuable,  both  as  emanating  from  so  high  a  quarter 
and  as  being  perfectly  disinterested  on  the  part  of  the  Professor ;  from 
these  circumstances  we  consider  the  defence  to  derive  additional  im- 
portance, and  to  be  entitled  to  additional  respect  and  consideration. 
The  time  is  past  when  the  mere  facility  of  finding  out  the  name  of  a 
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plant  and  referring  it  to  its  proper  station  in  a  system  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  botanical  research ;  but  why  should 
we  not  use  the  easiest  means  of  acquiring  the  true  end  ?  The  vota- 
ries of  the  so-called  natural  method  are  confessedly  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  artificial  schemes,  in  order  to  determine  the  names  and 
stations  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  species  indigenous  to 
Britain.  We  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  wish  that  Botany 
should  be  taught  exclusively  by  the  Linnaean  method ;  but  so  long  as 
artificial  systems  are  required,  and  it  seems  that  in  Britain  at  least  we 
are  not  yet  able  to  do  without  them,  we  would  ask,  why  not  avail 
ourselves  of  that  which  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  all  hitherto 
devised  ?  The  object  of  all  artificial  systems  of  Botany  we  appre- 
hend to  be  the  same,  namely,  the  enabling  the  student  to  asceitain 
with  ease  and  certainty  the  name  of  any  plant  he  may  meet  with ;  this 
step  gained,  the  student  is  in  possession  of  a  clew  which  will  enable 
him  to  follow  out  the  subject  in  its  remotest  bearings.  The  Linnaean 
system,  used,  as  its  author  intended  it  should  be  used,  as  "an  index 
to  a  great  section  of  the  book  of  Nature,"  appears  to  us  superior  in 
the  grand  requisites  of  applicability  and  certainty  to  any  other  artifi- 
cial scheme  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  thus  used,  the  Lin- 
naean system,  as  Professor  Forbes  has  well  said,  will  ever  be  "  a  most 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  science."  After  thus  stating  the  true  aim  and 
end  of  the  Linnaean  system,  the  Professor  continues. — 

'*  The  aim  of  Jussieu  was  of  a  different  kind.  Gifted  with  a  highly  philosophic 
mind,  he  concentrated  its  powers  mainly  on  one  subject.  His  devotion  produced  great 
results.  He  placed  the  study  of  the  natural  affinities  of  plants  on  a  practical  basis, 
and  originated  those  views  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  DeCandoUe  and  other 
distinguished  men.  The  spirit  of  Jussieu  has  presided  over  the  greatest  botanical 
works  down  to  the  present  day,  and  his  influence  is  as  powerful  now  as  when  he  first 
expounded  to  his  delighted  pupils  just  views  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

**  The  genius  and  doctrines  of  Linneus  and  Jussieu  having  placed  Botany  on  a  sure 
scientific  basis,  hosts  of  labourers  crowded  to  the  field,  aud  the  enthusiastic  pupils  and  ad- 
mirers of  those  great  men  went  forth  observing  and  collecting  over  every  ^covered  land. 
The  facts  they  added  demanded  new  research  and  modified  arrangements.  StOl  the 
great  stage  of  classification  had  been  attained,  and  the  science  was  to  enter  on  the  third 
era  of  its  existence,  that  ol  philosophical  investigation.  In  that  era  we  now  live.  Its 
characters  are — ^the  observation  of  facts,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sakes  as  for  the  il. 
lustrations  they  afford  of  the  laws  of  the  science ;  careful  experimental  inquiries  into 
the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  not  undertaken  as  isolated  researches,  but  with  a  view 
to  their  comparison  with  vital  phenomena  throughout  animated  nature ;  minute  ana- 
iomical  investigation  under  the  microscope,  not  conducted  merely  to  display  new 
forms  of  structure,  but  in  the  hope  of  solving,  if  possible,  the  problem  of  the  ultimate 
structure  of  tissues ;  the  construction  of  local  floras  and  publication  of  local  catalogues, 
not  with  the  limited  view  of  assisting  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  to  a  knowledge  of 
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their  vegetable  compatriots,  or  with  the  pardonable  vanity  of  showing  how  many  fine 
plants  grow  in  the  author's  country,  but  in  order  that  the  great  laws  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  organized  beings  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  may  be  discovered  and  developed ; 
and  the  construction  of  systematic  arrangements,  not  framed  solely  for  the  ascertain- 
ing of  the  natural  alliances  of  families,  important  as  such  object  is,  but  also  with  the 
view  of  discovering  the  great  laws  which  doubtless  regulate  those  alliances  equally  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms." — ^p.  19. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  those  who  are  the  loudest  in  their 
outcries  against  the  Linnaean  system,'  must  be  unacquainted  with,  or 
to  say  the  least,  forgetful  of,  what  Professor  Forbes  has  not  omitted  to 
notice,  namely,  the  well-established  iiict,  that  while  LinnsBus  was  en- 
deavouring to  perfect  his  artificial  system,  as  a  means  whereby  a  chao- 
tic mass  of  materials  might  be  reduced  to  order,  he  was  no  less  assi- 
duously labouring  to  discover  the  true  laws  of  a  natural  arrangement, 
and  this,  he  ever  insisted,  ought  to  be  the  grand  aim  of  the  researches 
of  every  botanist.     Thus,  in  his  *  Philosophia  Botanica,'  after  enume- 
rating the  different  systems  and  methods  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, as  well  as  his  own  sexual  system,  and  another  method 
founded  on  the  calyx,  he  observes: — " The  fragments  of  a  natural 
method  are  studiously  to  be  sought  for.      This  should  be  the  grand 
desideratum  with  every  botanist :  "  the  necessity  for  endeavouring  to         ' 
attain  this  desideratum  being  enforced  in  other  parts  of  the  same  work.        ' 
He  then  proposes  what  he  modestly  calls  OiQ  fragments  of  a  natural        ' 
method :  these  exhibit  all  the  genera  known  to  the  author  arranged  in 
sixty-eight  orders.      There  is,  moreover,  abundant  evidence  on  record 
to  prove  that  Linnaeus  himself  was  the  founder  of  that  system  which 
has  since  been  so  much  improved  by  the  eminent  botanists  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  science :  such  was  the  ex-        \ 
pressed  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu,       i 
with  all  the  candour  of  a  great  mind,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Linnaeus, —        I 
"  You  may  now  devote  yourself  entirely  to  the  service  of  Flora,  and 
lay  open  more  completely  the  path  you  have  pointed  out,  so  as  at 
length  to  bring  to  perfection  a  natural  method  of  classification,  which 
is  what  all  lovers  of  Botany  wish  and  expect." 

We  find  that  we  have  been  strangely  led  away  from  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  present  notice  by  this  discussion ;  but  we  trust  the  di- 
gression needs  no  apology.  In  conclusion,  we  can  honestly  say  that 
we  heartily  recommend  Mr,  Lees's  very  neat  little  book,  to  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  Bri- 
tish plants,  and  more  especially  to  the  botanical  visitants  of  Malvern. 
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Art.  CLXV.  —  Varieties. 

S50.  Note  an  Linaria  Cymhalaria.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1841, 
my  father  called  my  attention  to  a  curioas  circumstsDce  respecting 
the  ivy-leaved  toad-flax,  or  Aaron^s  beard  {Linaria  Cymbalaria).  — 
Having  a  plant  in  his  study,  dependant  from  a  suspended  flower-pot, 
he  observed  that  all  the  flowers  invariably  turned  towards  the  win- 
dow, which  faced  the  south.  Immediately  after  the  blossoms  had 
fallen  ofi^,  and  the  seeds  began  to  perfect,  the  stems  on  which  they 
were  placed  gradually  turned  round  away  from  the  light,  to  the  back 
of  the  plant.  Conjecturing  the  cause  of  this  latter  motion,  he  sup- 
poses they  revert  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the  seeds.  In  order 
to  understand  this,  we  must  recollect  that  the  toad-flax  is  procumbent 
and  pendulous,  growing  on  old  walls  in  its  native  state.  Consequent- 
ly it  is  necessary  that  the  inflorescence,  which  uniformly  projects  from 
die  wall,  should  after  the  fall  of  the  corolla  turn  towards  the  back  of 
the  plant,  in  order  to  deposit  the  seeds  on  the  wall,  otherwise  they 
would  fall  to  the  ground  and  perish.  —  Robert  Dick  Duncan ;  Vale 
of  Ahnondy  Mid  CaMer,  Edinhurghshire^  June  10,  1843. 

[The  experience  of  our  readers  will  suggest  many  other  examples  of  this  pheno- 
menon :  the  Cyclamen  offers  a  curious  and  intercsting  instance;  and  the  common  pirn- 
pemel,  being  a  trailing  plant,  is  analogous  to  the  case  above  mentioned.  In  Lindley's 
'  Introduction  to  Botany '  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Directions  taken  by  the  Organs  of 
Plants,"  is  the  following  passage  on  this  subject :  — "The  ovaria  often  take  a  different 
direction  after  the  fall  of  the  corolla  than  they  had  before.  Thus,  during  flowering, 
the  ovarium  of  Digitalis  purpurea  was  nodding  like  the  flower,  the  direction  of  which 
it  was  compelled  to  follow.  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  corolla,  it  turns  upwards 
towards  the  light,  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  its  green  colour.  A  contrary  phenome- 
non is  presented  by  the  ovarium  of  Convolvulus  arvensis.  The  flower  is  turned  to- 
wards the  sky :  as  soon  as  it  has  fallen,  the  ovarium  takes  a  direction  towards  the  earth, 
bending  down  the  peduncle.  This  cannot  be  due  to  the  weight  of  the  ovarium,  which 
is  much  lighter  than  its  peduncle,  but  must  depend  upon  its  disposition  to  avoid  the 
light,  on  account  of  its  pallid  hue,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  root.  In 
Convolvulus  sepium,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  ovarium  is  equally  pale,  its  erect 
position  is  maintained,  and  the  influence  of  decoloration  counteracted  by  the  greater 
aflinity  to  the  light  of  two  large  green  bracteae  in  which  it  is  enveloped." — ^p.  286. — EdJ] 

351.  Note  on  Cystopteris  alpina  at  Low  Layton.  Having  heard, 
about  four  or  five  years  ago,  that  this  interesting  fern  —  all  trace  of 
which  had  been  long  obliterated  by  the  reparation  of  the  ancient  wall 
on  which  it  once  grew  luxuriant  and  plentiful  —  had  again  made  its 
appearance  in  the  original  station,  and  that  a  specimen  then  recently 
obtained  from  thence  had  been  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Linnean  meet- 
ings ;  1  was  induced  to  extend  my  wanderings  as  far  as  Low  Layton 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  sight  of  a  plant, 
the  identity  of  which  had  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  several  of  our  most  distinguished  botanists,  although  I  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  precise  locality  said  to  afford  the  little  rarity. 
Numerous  were  my  enquiries,  and  long  and  wearying  my  researchovS 
about  'told  walls;"  and  after  hours  of  exertion  I  well  nigh  feared  that 
my  excursion  would  prove  fruitless,  when  I  was  fortunately  directed  to 
an  individual  in  the  neighbourhood  who  knew  the  station  wel],  and 
had  recollection  of  the  visits  of  metropolitan  botanists  in  search  of  the 
plant,  but  who  himself  doubted  its  existence  there  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, on  my  proceeding  thither  by  his  direction,  judge  my  great  de- 
light at  beholding,  without  much  trouble  in  searching  for  them,  from 
thirty  to  forty  specimens,  some  beautifully  fruited,  and  all  in  a  thriv- 
ing state.  Several  others,  I  dare  say,  might  have  been  detected  on  a 
more  minute  inspection.  I  contented  myself  with  bringing  away  three 
or  four  plants  only,  one  of  which  I  have  preserved  in  my  herbarium, 
leaving  the  rest  to  repay  the  pains-taking  of  such  others  of  the  lovers 
of  our  ferns  as  might  chance  to  bend  their  steps  that  way.  Since  the 
date  above  alluded  to,  I  learn  from  a  friend  that  the  wall  has  again 
been  repaired  and  beautified,  and  the  plant  apparently  "  destroyed  " 
a  second  time ;  so  that  it  may  not  perhaps  just  now  be  met  with,  al- 
though so  well  established  does  it  seem  to  have  been  in  that  famed 
spot,  and  such  the  known  tenacity  of  its  existence,  that  we  may  well 
suppose  it  far  from  impossible  that  some  future  patient  investigator 
may  yet  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  its  re-appearance  at  a  remote 
day.  My  recollection  of  the  circumstance  of  finding  this  fern  has 
been  refreshed  by  reading  Mr.  Newman's  charming  little  note  of  his 
visit  to  Ham-bridge,  in  search  of  Asplenium  viride,  as  recorded  in  the 
August  number,  (Phytol.  671).  That  gentleman,  however,  does  not 
tell  us  he  supposes  that  that  plant,  being  alien  to  the  entire  Worces- 
tershire district,  is  "probably  only  an  escape  from  a  garden,"  although 
in  his  elegant  *  History  of  British  Ferns '  he  mentions  the  like  as  his 
belief  respecting  the  somewhat  parallel  case  of  the  Cystopteris  at 
Lay  ton.  Are  the  plants  published  under  the  names  of  C.  regia  and 
C.  alpina  in  the  Lancashire  fern-list  (Phytol.  477)  identical  with  the 
Lay  ton  plant? — Edward  Edwards:  Bexley  Heath  j  Kenty  Atigust 
4, 1843. 

352.  Cotyledon  lutea.  Among  several  miscellaneous  matters  of 
botanical  prints  and  tracts  picked  up  at  a  sale  some  years  ago,  some 
part  at  least  of  which,  I  was  told,  had  formerly  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  late  Dr.  Dyer,  there  occurred  an  odd  number  of  the  original 
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edition  of  '  English  Botany/  which  contained  the  plate  of  Cotyledon 
lutca,  and  at  the  foot  of  Sowerby's  figure  was  written  a  memorandum 
in  ink, — ^^  Specimens  on  Ashtead  Park-wall  near  Epsom — indig :  vi- 
de Hist.  Epsom  Appendx.  1824/'  As  this  species  is  still  retained  in 
our  catalogues,  although  very  dubious  habitats  only  are  given  for  it, 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  one  just  named  is  not  among  them,  I 
should  feel  gratified,  and  so,  doubtless,  would  other  readers  of  ^  The 
Phytologist,'  to  hear  tidings  of  the  plant  or  of  the  Epsom  locality. 
Possibly  some  one  of  the  readers  of  that  useful  journal  may  know  the 
spot,  or  possess  and  could  refer  to  the  '  History  of  Epsom '  aUuded  to, 
a  work  with  which  I  am  unacquainted. — Id, 

[We  also  should  feel  great  pleasure  in  learning  the  history  of  the  specimens  of  Co- 
tyledon lutea  "'  on  Ashtead  Park  wall  near  Epsom,"  though  we  fear  there  is  no  chance 
of  establishing  their  claim  to  be  **  indigenous  "  there.  Our  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mr.  6.  S.  Gibson,  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  some  extracts  from  a  note  received  by 
him  from  a  friend  residing  in  Somersetshire,  which,  although  not  amounting  to  posi. 
live  evidence  that  the  plant  is  really  to  be  found  in  that  county,  yet  carry  with  Uiem 
such  an  air  of  probability,  that  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  laying  them  before  our  read- 
ers. Mr.  Gibson  has  not  seen  the  specimen  alluded  to  ;  but  he  informs  us  that  the 
locality  is  *'  Blackdown  Hill,  three  miles  from  Wellington,  Somerset : "  his  correspon- 
dent says,  —  *'The  specimen  that  I  have  was  gathered  about  six  years  since,  and  so 
completely  answers  the  description  and  plate  given  of  it  in  Smith  and  Sowerby's  Bo- 
tany, that  I  think  we  cannot  be  mistaken ;  it  was  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  spike  of  flow- 
ers, but  as  they  were  not  expanded,  it  is  imperfect.  At  the  time  it  was  gathered  there 
appeared  to  be  only  one  root ;  since  that  time  we  have  searched  for  it,  but  have  always 
been  unsuccessful."  This  information  is  exceedingly  interesting,  since  it  points  out 
a  particular  locality,  to  which  especial  attention  should  be  paid  by  those  who  have  the 
opportunity.  Our  information  respecting  the  stations  of  this  plant  has  hitherto  been 
very  vague,  amounting  to  no  more  than  that  it  was  "  Seen  by  Mr.  Hudson,  in  the  gar- 
den of  a  Mr  Clement,  who  received  it  from  Somersetshire.  Roots,  given  by  Mr.  Hud- 
son  to  the  Chelsea  garden,  have  long  flourished  there,  and  from  thence  the  figure  in 
Eng,  Bot.  was  drawn.*'  *  In  Turner  and  Dillwyn*s  '  Botanist's  Guide '  it  is  said  to 
grow  on  *'  walls  and  rocks  in  the  West  Biding  "  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Tofield ;  and  in  a  foot-note  Mr.  Turner  says,  —  "  Mr.  Fairbaim  informed  me  that  the 
stock  of  this  plant,  now  in  the  Chelsea  garden,  originated  from  a  Yorkshire  root  intro- 
duced  by  Mr.  Hudson."!  The  above  seems  to  be  the  sum  of  all  that  is  known  about 
this  beautiful  plant,  as  a  British  species ;  we  should  be  truly  glad  to  have  its  claims 
to  that  rank  fully  established.— jE?(i.] 

353.  Pmonia  corcUlina.  Since  my  enquiry  respecting  the  existence 
of  this  species  (Phytol.  680),  through  the  condescension  of  a  kind  bo- 
tanical friend  I  have  been  favored  with  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
perfect  specimen,  obtained  in  May  last  from  the  Steep  Holmes  sta- 
tion, where  I  understand  the  plant,  although  become  extremely  scarce, 

*  English  Flora,  ii.  315.  f  Botanist's  Guide,  ii.  692. 
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may  possibly  remain  till  future  seasons,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  at- 
taining it  on  the  perpendicular  cliffis,  where  it  now  grows.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Gravesend  locality  (Phytol.  683),  I  have  several  times 
endeavoured  to  obtain  information  of  Betsam  country-folk  —  no  bad 
authorities  in  the  case  of  a  plant  so  well  known  as  the  paeony  is  to 
most  persons ;  but  my  enquiries  have  not  elicited  that  it  has  ever  been 
seen  within  memory  in  a  wild  state  anywhere  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Of  course,  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  trace  old  Ge- 
rarde's  "  conny-berry,"  or  the  grounds  of  farmer  Bradley. — Id. 

364.  Note  on  dry^ing  Plants  for  the  fierbarium.  Much  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  immersing  plants  in  hot  water  previously  to 
drying  them  for  the  herbarium,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  practised  it  considering  the  principle  intended  for 
general  application.  Now  four  fifths  of  our  native  plants  require  no- 
thing but  care  in  changing  the  papers,  to  preser^^e  both  colour  and 
form  in  the  greatest  perfection.  And  of  these  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  greatest  part  would  be  injured^  rather  than  improved,  by  the  hot 
water;  Galeobdolonluteum  for  instance,  (Phytol.  673):  consequently 
they  do  not  afford  a  fair  test  of  the  principle.  It  is  with  plants  which 
defy  the  ordinary  methods,  such  for  example  as  several  of  the  Rhinan- 
thacesB,  that  we  must  have  recourse  to  something  more  than  simply 
changing  the  papers ;  and  the  experience  of  myself  and  friends  shows 
hot  water  to  be  that  resource.  Mr.  Gibson's  plan  of  applying  artifi- 
cial heat  (Phytol.  1.  c.)  is  by  far  the  best  and  speediest  method  yet 
made  known  for  drying  the  generality  of  plants ;  but  it  will  not  do 
for  certain  species,  especially  succulent  ones,  any  more  than  hot  wa- 
ter is  required  for  Asperula  or  Barbarea,  which  indeed  suffer  from  its 
application.  Experiment  alone  will  indicate  for  what  particular  spe- 
cies the  hot  bath  is  necessary.  In  reference  the  remark  on  p.  677, 1 
must  beg  to  enquire  what  is  the  use  of  selecting  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  specimens  for  drying,  if  we  are  subsequently  to  dissect  and 
mutilate  them,  and  so  have  all  our  work  to  do  over  again  ?  Even  if 
our  intention  in  forming  a  herbarium  were  friture  dissection  of  the 
specimens,  the  hot  water  cure  cannot  interfere  with  their  utility  for  that 
purpose,  because  with  ordinary  care  the  parts  of  fructification  need 
not  be  wetted.  In  my  own  herbarium  I  preserve  a  perfect  specimen 
to  show  the  plant,  and  an  inferior  one,  or  some  fragments,  to  cut  up 
when  I  have  occasion.  Ophrys  apifera,  which  is  the  only  Orchis  I 
have  yet  dried  on  the  hot  water  principle,/is  perfect  both  in  form  and 
colour :  the  flowers  were  not  immersed.     Lathraea  squamaria  has  de- 
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fied  every  method  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  trying.  —  Leo.  H. 
Grindon:  Manchester y  August  7,  1843. 

355.  Note  on  Epimedium  alpinum.  On  the  1 9th  of  June  last  I  vi- 
sited Bingley,  for  the  purpose  of  making  myself  better  acquainted 
with  the  Carices  &c.  which  grow  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  more 
particularly  Epimedium  alpinum,  as  in  Mr.  Watson's  New  Guide  (at 
p.  275)  there  is  the  following  reference  to  that  plant: — ^^ Epimedium 
alpinum.  Bingley  woods,  B.  G.  (is  it  still  there  ?)"  In  reply  to  this 
question  I  would  say  that  the  plant,  to  my  knowlege,  has  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bingley  for  more  than  twenty  years,  as  I  gathered 
specimens  in  that  locality  on  the  7th  of  May,  1821,  and  again  in  1834. 
In  the  fifth  edition  of  Withering's  'Systematic  Arrangement'  (ii.  258), 
I  find  the  following  reference  to  Bingley  woods :  —  "  Mr.  Hailstone, 
in  Whitaker's  Craven,  observes  that  it  certainly  is  not  now  to  be  found 
in  Bingley  woods."  There  is  also  something  said  on  this  plant  in  the 
*  Yorkshire  Flora,'  and  in  the  second  part  of  Watson's  Guide,  but  as  I 
have  not  these  books  at  hand,  and  do  not  now  recollect  what  is  said, 
I  will  refer  the  reader  to  look  for  himself.  How  the  Epimedium  may 
have  got  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Bingley,  I  know  not ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  that  plant  is  and  has  been  in  that  neighbourhood  for  a  great 
length  oftime^  and  not  confined  to  one  particular  place,  since  I  have 
found  it  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  On  the  1 9th  of  June  last,  Mr. 
Ainley  showed  me  the  plant  growing  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  river 
going  from  Bingley  towards  Leeds.  When  I  gathered  the  plant  in 
1821  and  1834,  I  got  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  river*  and  much  ftir- 
ther  firom  the  town.  I  do  not  here  make  any  attempt  to  prove  that 
Epimedium  alpinum  is  a  true  British  plant,  but  merely  to  say,  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Watson's  question,  that  the  plant  is  still  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bingley.  —  Samuel  Gibson  ;  Hebden  Bridge, 
August  6,  1843. 

356.  Note  on  an  apparently  undescribed  British  Carex.  Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  trespass  a  little  more  on  your  pages,  as  I  have  a 
few  remarks  to  ofier  on  a  Carex,  which  appears  not  to  be  described  in 
any  of  our  works  on  British  plants.  The  plant  I  wish  to  notice  is  one 
that  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lees,  at  p.  48  of  his  *  Botany  of  the  Malvern 
Hills.'  It  is  now  some  time  since  Mr.  Lees  sent  me  a  specimen  of 
his  Malvern  plant,  and  wished  to  have  my  opinion  as  to  its  specific 
identity.  The  specimen  sent  at  that  time  was  in  a  very  young  state, 
and  I  imagined  it  to  be  the  same  as  my  Carex  ovalis,  var.  bracteata  ; 
however,  Mr.  Lees  has  sent  me  specimens  of  more  complete  growth, 
which  prove  it  to  be  very  different  from  that  plant.      A  few  days  ajr^ 
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I  showed  the  specimens  to  Mr.  Babington,  who  told  me  that  he  be^ 
lieved  the  plant  was  described  by  continental  writers,  and  he  thought 
he  had  seen  continental  specimens.  To  this  plant  I  have  given  the 
provisional  name  of  Carex  Malvemensis,  which  will  serve  until  we 
can  make  out  whether  the  plant  has  been  previously  named  or  not.  It 
differs  from  C.  ovalis  in  having  a  leafy  bractea,  which  is  much  longer 
than  the  spike ;  it  also  differs  from  that  species  in  its'  fruit  being 
somewhat  different  in  form,  and  only  half  the  size  of  that  of  ovalis.—/^. 

357.  Note  on  Ranunculus  hirsutus.  This  appears  to  be  a  plant 
far  from  plentifully  distributed.  When  diligently  sought  for  on  the 
authority  of  various  local  lists,  it  has  uniformly  eluded  me ;  in  fact, 
for  some  years  I  have  ceased  to  search  for  it,  and  stumbled  upon  it  at 
length  only  by  accident,  while  driving  the  other  day  in  the  lanes  be- 
tween Thorpe-le-Soken  and  Great  Holland,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
where  it  forms  gay  patches  wherever  the  turf  is  pared  away.  In  the 
salt  marshes  in  the  same  neighbourhood  the  most  conspicuous  plants 
are  Statice  Armeria  and  Limonium,  Plantago  maritima,  Scirpus  mari- 
timus,  Triglochin  maritimum,  Arenaria  marina,  Atriplex  portulacoides. 
The  way-side  plants  next  worth  mentioning,  after  Ranunculus  hii*su- 
tus,  are  Onopordon  Acanthium,  Inula  pulicaria  (a  far  less  common 
plant  than  I.  dysenterica),  Veronica  polita  and  Erysimum  cheiranthoi- 
des. —  W.  L.  Beynon  ;  Down  Hally  near  Harlow,  August  7,  1843. 

358.  Note  on  Epilohium  roseum.  This  plant  is,  I  fancy,  frequently 
overlooked  by  herborisers.  My  acquaintance  with  it  commenced,  I 
suspect,  many  years  ago,  by  the  side  of  a  brook  running  into  the  Trent, 
near  Barton-under-Needwood,  in  Staffordshire,  though  it  was  not  till 
yesterday  that  I  satisfactorily  determined  the  species,  upon  again  no- 
ticing the  same  plant  growing  with  its  congeners,  E.  hirsutum  and 
E.  parviflorum,  along  the  banks  of  a  stream  called  the  Pincey,  not  far 
from  its  junction  with  the  Stort,  near  Harlow,  Essex.  It  may  be  de- 
tected at  some  distance,  by  the  thin  and  delicate  character  of  the  leaves, 
the  reddish  hue  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and,  above  all,  by  the  rosy, 
drooping,  half-closed  flowers.  As  plants  of  the  same  neighbourhood 
I  may  specify  Bupleurum  rotundifolium,  Trifolium  ochroleucum.  Cam- 
panula glomerata,  Linaria  minor,  spurium  and  Elatine,  Galeopsis  La- 
danum,  Chlora  perfoliata,  Gentiana  Amarella,  Mentha  Pulegium,  Eu- 
onymus  europaeus,  Cichorium  Intybus  and  Verbena  officinalis. — Id. 

359.  Note  on  a  new  locality  for  Isnardia  palustrisj  and  on  the 
small  White  Water-lily.  Having  occasion  to  pass  through  the  New 
Forest  last  week,  and  bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Pamplin's  "  Enquiry  re- 
specting *  Nympha&a  alba  minor,'"  in  the  March  No.  (Phytol.  525),  I 
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made  a  point  of  visiting  the  stream  and  pools  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village  of  Brockenhurst  from  Lyndhurst.  I  found  the  Nymphaea  alba 
there,  in  abundance,  and  in  fuir  flower,  but  not  varying  more  than 
usual  in  size.  I  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  one  of  the 
pools,  and  in  a  neighbouring  bog,  the  rare  Isnardia  palustris,  of  which 
this  is,  I  believe,  the  third  known  British  station.  •  I  may  add  that  I 
gathered  a  very  small  white  water-lily,  in  the  year  1810,  in  shallow 
water  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Ard  near  Aberfoil,  in  which,  the  size  ex- 
cepted, T  could  find  no  difference  from  the  common  N.  alba.  —  TV. 
Borrer :  Henfield^  August  12,  1843. 

360.  Note  on  the  Cerastium  latifolium  of  the  Linnean  herbarium. 
In  *The  Phytologist'  for  the  present  month  (Phytol.  677),  Mr.  Ed- 
monston  disputes  the  correctness  of  an  idea  expressed  by  myself  in  a 
former  number  (Id.  586),  to  the  effect  that  the  Cerastium  latifolium  of 
Smith  and  British  botanists  in  general,  is  truly  the  species  so  named 
by  Linnseus  ;  and  fiirther,  that  the  Shetland  plant  described  and  fi- 
gured by  Mr.  E.  (Id.  495)  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  species. 
My  own  copy  of  *  The  Phytologist,'  up  to  May  last,  being  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  a  binder,  I  am  unable  to  refer  back  to  the  exact  words 
of  either  Mr.  Edmonston  or  myself ;  but  can  state  that  the  accuracy 
of  my  own  opinion,  as  formerly  expressed,  was  afterwards  fully  con- 
firmed by  a  reference  to  the  Linnaean  herbarium.  There  are  three 
specimens  in  that  herbarium,  labelled  "  latifolium  "  in  the  handwriting 
of  Linnaeus.  One  of  these  corresponds  tolerably  well  with  the  figure 
.  and  description  of  the  Shetland  plant,  except  that  the  leaves  are  el- 
liptic varying  to  ovate  (not  orbicular,  as  their  length  is  double  their 
breadth),  and  that  the  peduncles  vary  from  equal  with  the  flower  to 
twice  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  latter.  The  other  two  specimens 
depart  more  widely  from  Mr.  Edmonston's  Shetland  plant,  and  are 
quite  as  well  represented  by  that  gentleman's  figures  of  E.  alpinum, 
as  by  his  figure  of  the  Shetland  E.  latifiolium.  These  two  specimens 
being  single  flowering  branches,  without  root  or  capsule,  do  not  show 
all  the  characters  of  the  species,  but  they  correspond  very  closely  with 
my  flowering  specimens  from  Perth  and  Sutherland.  Their  leaves 
vary  from  lanceolate  acute  to  elliptic  obtuse.  Their  bracts  are  alike 
in  size  and  form,  being  smaller  and  more  acute  than  the  leaves ;  but 
on  one  of  the  specimens  the  bracts  have  a  broad  membranous  margin, 
while  on  the  other  specimen  they  are  herbaceous.  The  peduncles  are 
rather  longer  than  the  solitary  flowers.  In  all  three  specimens  there 
is  a  well-defined  membranous  margin  to  the  sepals ;  but  this  margin 
is  not  broader  in  these  specimens  of  C.  latifolium,  than  is  the  mem- 
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branous  margin  of  the  sepals  in  the  single  specimen  of  C.  alpinum 
which  is  presented  in  the  same  herbarium,  and  also  labelled  in  the 
handwriting  of  Linnaeus.  The  specimen  of  C.  alpinum  appears  quite 
glabrous  to  the  naked  eye,  and  has  obtuse  leaves,  like  some  of  my 
Highland  and  cultivated  specimens  of  the  same  species.  Mr.  Ed- 
monston  is  doubtless  correct  in  supposing  his  Shetland  plant  to  be 
the  C.  latifolium  of  Linnaeus,  but  these  specimens  in  the  Linnaean  her- 
barium show  that  he  is  quite  wrong  in  the  specific  characters  by  which 
he  proposes  to  distinguish  C.  alpinum  and  C.  latifolium.  Probably 
the  best  character  will  be  found  in  the  seeds ;  those  of  C.  latifolium 
(from  Perthshire  and  Sutherland)  being  muricate,  while  those  of  C. 
alpinum  (from  Perthshire)  are  simply  rugose.  C.  alpinum  has  larger 
and  paler  seeds,  with  an  oblique  orifice  to  its  cylindrical  capsule.  In 
C.  latifolium,  the  ovate  capsule  has  the  orifice  scarcely  or  not  at  aU 
oblique ;  though  I  cannot  assert  that  these  characters  (drawn  from 
the  form  and  orifice  of  the  capsule)  are  constant  in  the  living  plants, 
and  they  are  often  lost  in  the  process  of  drying  the  specimens.  I 
write  of  the  Linnaean  specimens  as  they  appeared  to  the  unassisted 
eye,  not  having  any  magnifier  at  hand  when  inspecting  them. — Hew- 
ett  C.  Watson  ;  Thames  DittoUy  Augmt  12,  1843. 

361.  New  locality /or  Jungermannia  Turneri^  Hook.  In  May, 
1842,  while  walking  through  Tilgate  forest,  Sussex,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  gather  Jungermannia  Tumeri,  a  species  I  believe  found  by 
no  one  previously,  except  by  the  original  discoverer,  the  late  Miss 
Hutchins,  in  Ireland. — Edward  Jenner ;  Lewes,  August  21,  1843. 

362.  Surrey  localities/or  Schistostega  pennata.  In  June,  when  at 
Farnham,  Surrey,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  Schistostega 
pennata,  in  great  abundance,  in  Mother  Ludland's  cave,  in  all  its  va- 
ried and  beautiful  colours.  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  Guildford,  being  of 
similar  sandstone,  I  was  induced  to  search  for  it  there,  and  found  it 
in  the  sand-martins'  holes. — Id. 

363.  Erratum  at  p,  592.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  substitute 
the  name  of  "  Mr.  Edward  Jenner,  of  Lewes,"  for  that  of  "  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Jenner,"  in  the  Report  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  (Phytol. 
592).  I  shall,  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  explain  my  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  Gomphonema,  Achnanthes,  Cocconema,  &c.,  which  I  do 
not  consider  to  be  Zoophytes. — Id, 

364.  A  word  on  Lastrtea  spinulosa.  Mr.  Babington,  in  his  excel- 
lent ^  Manual,'  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  plant  usually  known 
by  this  name. — 

^*p  .linearis;  frond  mostly  erect  scarcely  more  than  twice  pinnate  often  very  narrow 
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its  sides  nearly  parallel  iii  the  lower  part,  lobes  nearly  flat  with  a  vxivy  midrib,  indusi- 
um  ^entire,*  A,  spinulosum  (Sm.).  Small  forms  of  this  are  often  called  A.  dumetorum, 
I  am  in  doubt  if  these  plants  are  distinct  species  or  varieties,  but  require  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  them  than  I  now  possess.  It  appears  that  the  A.  spinulosum  (WiUd.) 
is  a  different  plant,  having '  glandulose  bristles '  on  its  indusium ;  if  therefore  Smith's 
plant  proves  distinct  it  will  require  a  new  name,  and  I  would  suggest  Smiihii  as  high. 
ly  appropriate." — ^p.  386. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  untenable,  and  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  dissent  from  it,  because  Mr.  Babington  has,  I  fear, 
been  misled  by  some  previously  published  observations  of  mine.  — 
Smith  emphatically  states  that  the  frond  of  his  Aspidium  spinulosum 
is  "  triangular  or  deltoid;"  it  is  thus  figured  in  the  *  English  Botany,' 
(t.  1460);  the  authentic  specimen  in  his  herbarium  has  this  form;  and 
all  the  evidence  arising  from  Smith's  description,  figure  and  specimen, 
convince  me  that  a  small  frond  of  the  plant  we  call  Lastraea  dilatata, 
was  and  is  Smith's  Aspidium  spinulosum.  Mr.  Babington's  linearis 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  Polypodium  spinulosum  of  Withering,  found 
in  "  bogs  on  Birmingham  heath ; "  it  is  also  the  plant  described  by 
myself  as  ^^tlie  linear  type,  erect,  rigid,  pale  sickly  green,  lateral  mar- 
gins of  the  frond  nearly  linear,  &c."  This  term  (linear),  apparently 
adopted  by  Mr.  Babington  [linearis)^  is  I  believe  the  only  distinguish- 
ing epithet  the  plant  ever  received.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  part  in  the  trans- 
action appears  to  have  been  to  misunderstand  Withering^  and  that, 
surely,  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  proposed  honour.  Had  Mr.  Babing- 
ton proposed  to  call  the  plant  Lastrsea  Witheringii,  as  a  compliment  to 
the  original  describer,  no  objection  could  have  been  raised ;  but  in 
the  present  instance  the  proposed  honour  appears  to  me  to  be  misap- 
plied, and  I  hope  Mr.  Babington  will  allow  the  plant,  if  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  species,  to  bear  the  name  of  linearis^  as  it  certainly  has  no 
claim  to  that  of  Smitkii,  or  even  to  that  of  spinulosa. — Edward  New- 
man; Hanover  Street ^  Peckham^  August  24,  1843. 


Art.  CLXVI. — Proceedings  of  Societies, 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

August  4,  1843.— J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Read, "  Observarions  on  a  variety  of  Rosa  sarmentacea,  Woods  (found  near  Bridge- 
water  by  JVir.  Clarke);'  by  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Mr.  L.  bad  known  this  variety  for  some  years ;  and  though  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  more  or  less  deeply  cut  serratures  of  the  foliage,  he  had  always  found 
the  calyx  to  be  fringed  with  stalked  glands,  as  well  as  the  flower-stalks.  The  tube  is 
generally  but  sparingly  so,  or  eeen  naked.  It  is  abundantly  covered  with  glands  in 
this  variety.     In  some  manuscript  observations  on  the  species,  made  in  1836,  Mr.  L. 
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bad  recorded, — **  Calyx  pinnate,  rather  densely  cohered  with  glandular  bristles,  which 
united  to  a  purplish  bloom  on  the  segments,  as  well  as  on  the  tube,  gives  the  rose  a  pe- 
culiar and  very  elegant  appearance.''  The  petioles  are  always  more  or  less  glandular, 
without  prickles,  differing  in  this  respect  materially  from  Rosa  canina,  as  well  as  in 
the  particulars  mentioned  above.  There  is  another  point,  too,  which  deserves  atten- 
tion. Mr.  L.  had  often  observed  that  the^ young  foliage  of  this  species  has  a  faint  but 
very  perceptible  cowslip-like  scent,  but  he  had  never  observed  this  in  the  leaves  of  R. 
canina.  Mr.  L.  contended  that  Rosa  scabriuscula  was  a  good  species,  though  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  calyx-tube  varies  in  being  more  or  less  covered  with  stalked 
glands,  and  that  therefore  Smith  is  wrong,  in  the '  English  Flora,'  in  saying  with  re- 
gard  to  it,  "  quite  smooth  and  naked.'' 

The  character  of  this  plant,  as  differing  from  Bosa  canina,  consists  in  the  glandu- 
losity  of  the  pinnate  calyx  and  of  the  peduncle,  and  in  the  petioles  being  slightly  glan- 
dular, without  prickles,  or  with  very  weak  ones. 

This  rose,  as  far  as  Mr.  Lees  had  observed,  is  not  very  abundantly  distributed,  be- 
ing somewhat  local,  and  plentiful  only  in  particular  spots. 

Read,  "  Notice  of  the  Mosses  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,'*  by  Mr.  G. 
H.  K.  Thwaites,  M.E.S.  The  author  enumerated  133  species  as  indigenous  to  that 
locality,  several  of  which  appear  to  be  new  to  the  British  Flora.  Amongst  those  most 
interesting  to  the  British  muscologist,  may  be  mentioned  the  following. 


Didymodon  Bruntoni 

rigidulus 

crispulus.  Wits.  M,S. 

brachydontus,  do. 

flexicaule 
Trichostomum  fasciculare 

polyphyllum 
Barbula  rigida 

convoluta 

laevipala 

cylindrica,  Wils,M,S. 

latifolia 


Hypnum  crassinervium 
strigosum 
circinatum 


Hookeria  lucens 
Tetraphis  pellucida 
Encalypta  streptocarpa 
Weissia  Starkeana 
Grimmia  orbicularis 
Gynostomum  viridissimura 

fasciculare 
Orthotrichum  Bogeri 


Funaria  Muhlenbergii, 

[fi.patula 
Bryum  albicans 

atropurpureum 
cemuum 
rostratum 
Barvramia  pomiformis 
Leucodon  sciuroides 
Hypnum  riparium 
murale 
piliferum 
salebrosum 

The  President  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  an  abnormal  form  of  Ophrys 
apifera,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  a  lady,  from  Dorking.  The  two  lower  flowers 
of  the  spike  had  two  distinct  united  columns,  the  upper  normal  one  being  rather  the 
longest,  and  overlapping  the  other;  the  upper  flowers  had  three  columns  united  into  a 
singlar  triangular  mass ;  the  upper  petals  of  each  of  the  flowers  were  rather  reduced ; 
the  lips  of  the  two  lower  flowers  were  small,  and  retained  in  part  the  usual  character 
of  the  flower,  but  the  lip  of  the  upper  flower  was  lilac,  and  exactly  resembled  the  sepals 
in  form  and  colour.  The  three  sepals  of  the  middle  flower  were  united  together  nearly 
to  the  lip,  as  was  the  case  also  with  two  sepals  of  the  terminal  flower.  The  ovaries  of 
all  the  flowers  were  of  the  normal  structure. 

The  President  stated  that  the  Rev.  Gerard  £.  Smith  had  figured  an  Ophrys  with 
a  similar  triple  column,  but  his  specimen  was  quite  destitute  of  a  lip.  He  also  oh- 
served  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  examine  if  this  excessive  development  of  the 
column  is  always  coexistent  with  the  reduced  development  of  the  lip ;  and  that  this 
structure  was  quite  distinct  from  the  monstrosity  of  this  plant  described  by  Mr.  His, 
where  each  of  the  three  petals  was  transformed  intoapolleiiiferous  column.—  G,E.D, 
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Art.  CLXVII.  —  A  History  of  the  British  Equiseta.      By  Edward 
Newman.     (Continued  from  p.  700). 


,  Diagram  of  a  batren  stem. 


ft,  Portion  of  ditto,  natural  size.        c,  One  of  the  sheaths  of  the  branches, 
d,  Section  of  stem. 


GREAT  EQUISETUM. 

Equisetuh  Telhateia,  Ekrhart. 

EquUetumJiuviatile,  Smith,  Hooker,  Babington. 

3q 
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This  beautiful  species  occurs  in  almost  every  county  of  England, 
but  more  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  than  in  other 
localities.  Hampstead  Heath  and  the  neighbouring  woods  afford  se- 
veral well-known  stations ;  it  occurs  also  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
Mr.  Mackay  observes  that  it  is  frequent  in  Ireland.  It  is  apparently 
common  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  does  not  reach  the  extreme 
north,  not  being  mentioned  by  Linneus  or  Wahlenberg  as  inhabiting 
Lapland  or  Sweden. 

Although  so  common  a  plant,  much  difference  of  opinion  appears 
to  prevail  respecting  the  degree  of  moisture  required  for  its  nutriment, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  following  pages  of  *  The  Phyto- 
logist ;  '—688,  618,  621,  648  and  649. 

The  more  I  investigate  the  subject,  the  more  do  I  feel  strengthened 
in  my  original  view  of  the  case,  confessing,  however,  that  my  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  are  confined  to  two  or  three  localities,  of  which  I 
select  that  at  Norwood,  recorded  by  Mr.  Ilott  (Phytol.  295).  The  site 
is  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  the  road  towards  Dulwich,  below  *The 
Woodman '  public-house  at  Norwood ;  the  ground  is  partially  waste, 
having  apparently  been  excavated  for  brick-earth,  and  is  sufficiently 
moist  for  little  pools  of  water  to  collect  in  the  hollows ;  partially,  how- 
ever, it  is  cultivated,  there  being  now  (August,  1843),  a  fine  crop  of 
wheat  ready  for  the  sickle.  The  Equisetum  is  abundantly  mixed  with 
the  wheat  in  every  direction  as  far  as  I  could  see,  but  its  growth  is  not 
luxuriant,  few  of  its  stems  attaining  half  the  height  of  the  wheat,  and 
many  falling  very  far  short  of  even  that  stature.  While  this  fact,  how- 
ever, proves  that  it  will  grow  in  soil  sufficiently  dry  to  produce  good 
wheat,  its  diminished  size  affords  little  evidence  on  either  side,  for 
the  constant  disturbing  of  the  roots  in  arable  land  produces  an  equal- 
ly diminishing  effect  on  E.  arvense,  the  stems  of  which  in  the  hedges, 
where  the  roots  remain  untouched,  often  attain  a  magnitude  four  times 
as  great  as  those  in  the  adjacent  fields.  On  the  uncultivated  land  the 
most  luxuriant  growth,  measuring  four  feet  and  a  half  or  five  feet  in 
height,  was  on  the  banks  where  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  comparative- 
ly free  from  being  disturbed,  and  the  soil  loose,  loamy  and  crumbling; 
but  the  approach  to  the  little  pools,  as  well  as  to  exposed,  dry,  and 
trodden  parts,  was  marked  by  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
plants,  until,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water  and  trodden  paths, 
the  stems  were  perfect  pigmies,  scarcely  four  inches  in  height,  thus 
inducing  the  conclusion  that,  in  this  locaUty,  water  is  prejudicial,  if 
not  fatal,  to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  and  that  closeness  and  com- 
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pactness  of  soil  is  also  unfavorable ;  a  more  extensive  record  of  obser- 
vation is  still  to  be  desired. 

It  is  hinted  by  Haller  that  the  Roman  people  ate  this  plant,  but  the 
passage  is  so  brief  as  to  throw  little  light  on  the  subject.^ 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  prevail  on  the  subject 
of  its  being  eaten  by  animals.  Mr.  Watson,  in  one  of  the  passages 
above  referred  to,  states  that  horses  graze  on  it,  (PhytoL  588).  Mr. 
Gibson  says  that  horses  wiU  not  eat  the  plant  at  all,  if  they  can  get 
anything  else,  (Id.  618).  On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  the  Nor- 
wood station,  there  were  three  half-starved  cadger's  horses  upon  the 
waste  ground  where  the  Equisetum  is  growing ;  they  devoured  eager- 
ly the  coarse  sour  herbage  growing  about  the  pond,  and  almost  every 
.  green  blade  they  could  find ;  indeed  it  seemed  as  though  they  seldom 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  meal,  but  they  pertinaciously  refused 
to  touch  the  Equisetum. 

The  representations  of  this  plant  generally  fail  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  its  figure,  firom  the  circumstance  that  the  summit  only  of  the  stem 
is  given ;  in  other  respects  those  in  ^  English  Botany ,'t  Bolton's  Fili- 
ces't  and  Dietrich's  *  Cryptogamia  of  Germany ,'§  are  tolerably  correct. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  nomenclature  of  this  species  is 
somewhat  confiised,  but  I  trust  that  botanists  generally  will  agree  with 
me  in  restoring  the  earliest  (binominal)  name.  There  is  little  doubt 
of  its  being  the  Equisetum  majus  of  Rayll  and  of  Gerarde,1[  but  not 
the  E.  arvense  var.  0.  of  Hudson,**  the  Equisetum  Telmateia  of  Ehr- 
hart,^  the  Equisetum  ebumeum  of  Roth,  J  J  who  himself  acknowledges 
it  to  be  Ehrhart's  E.  Telmateia;  and,  finally,  the  Equisetum  fluviatile 
of  Smith,  Hooker,  and  Babington,  and  of  many  continental  botanists. 
It  also  appears  clear  that  it  was  totally  unknown  to  Linneus,  and,  con- 
sequently, neither  named  nor  alluded  to  in  any  of  his  works.  The 
names  given  by  Ray,  Gerarde,  and  other  authors  antecedent  to  Lin- 
neus, are  dropped  by  universal  consent :  that  the  plant  in  question  is 
a  variety  of  E.  arvense  will  not  now  be  maintained;  so  that  we  una- 
voidably arrive  at  Ehrhart's  name  of  Telmateia,  published  fifty-five 
years  ago.  Ehrhart's  names  were  never,  I  believe,  intended  by  their 
author  as  specific  names,  and,  moreover,  have  been  rejected  as  fanci- 
ful by  many  of  our  later  botanists ;  but  the  latter  objection  scarcely 

*  Hoc  fuerit  Equisetum  quod  a  plebe  Romana  in  cibum  recipitur.  —  Hall.  Hist, 
ill.  1,  No.  1675. 

t  Eng.  Bot.  2022.       {  Bolt.  Fil.  tab.  36  and  37.      §  Deut.  Kiypt.  Gew.  pi.  5. 

II  Ray,  Syn.  130.  U  Ger.  Em.  1113.  **  As  suggested  by  Mr.  Watson. 

tt  Ehrh.  Beitrage,  ii.  159.  fl:  Roth,  Catal.  i.  129. 
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holds  good  in  any  instance,  and  certainly  not  in  the  present,  for  the 
Greek  word  rsXfAarmSf  signifying  ^  growing  in  mud/  is  less  fanciful,  as 
applied  to  the  present  species,  than  the  Latin  wordjluviatiley  or  *  grow- 
ing in  rivers.'  Moreover,  the  former  objection  is  overruled  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  by  Ehrhart's  name  having  been  employed  in  the  '  Flora 
Danica,'*  a  work  of  acknowledged  authority,  and  recently  by  Dietrich, 
as  quoted  above.  I  may  also  add  that  it  is  received  as  authority  by 
Wahlenberg,  than  whom  we  have  no  more  careful  or  pains-taking 
nomenclaturist. 


Fertile  stem  of  Equisetum  Telmateia. 

The  roots  and  rhizoma  present  no  peculiar  characters ;  the  latter  i» 


*  Flora  Danica,  1460. 
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generally  of  an  ebony  blackness,  and  seems  to  spread  with  considera- 
ble rapidity,  so  that  when  once  introduced  a  large  patch  is  soon  formed. 

The  stems  are  of  three  kinds,  as  in  the  preceding  species ;  Jirst^ 
bearing  fractification  only ;  secondly y  bearing  both  fructification  and 
branches ;  and  thirdly^  bearing  branches  only.  The  exclusively  fer- 
tile stems  come  up  in  March,  shed  their  seed  in  April,  and  disappear 
in  May :  the  figure  on  the  opposite  page  represents  a  fertile  stem 
of  the  natural  size  and  proportions,  but  divided  for  more  conveni- 
ent representation :  it  is  nine  inches  in  length,  and  has  six  joints,  se- 
veral shorter  and  subterranean  ones  having  served  to  unite  it  with  the 
rhizoma.  I  have,  in  some  instances,  found  the  total  number  of  joints 
to  be  fifteen ;  the  stem,  scarcely  observable,  owing  to  the  great  length 
of  the  sheaths,  is  pale  brown,  smooth  and  succulent.  The  sheaths  are 
very  large,  loose  and  spreading  towards  the  summit,  distinctly  stri- 
ated, and  terminate  in  from  thirty  to  forty  long,  slightly  flexuous,  se- 
tiform  teeth ;  the  sheaths  at  the  base  are  pale  brown,  but  are  much 
darker  towards  the  summit.  The  catkin  is  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  at  length  an  inch  and  a  half  in  circumference :  the 
scales  are  very  numerous,  often  reaching  four  hundred  in  number ; 
they  are  arranged  in  whorls,  of  which  the  lower  ones  are  always  suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

When  the  stem  bears  both  fructification  and  branches,  it  is  seldom 
in  perfection  until  the  month  of  August :  such  stems  are  iar  less  nu- 
merous than  in  either  of  the  preceding  species,  and  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  those  which  are  exclusively  fertile  or  exclusively  bar- 
ren: the  catkin  is  much  smaller  than  under  ordinary  circumstances : 
the  stem  also  is  smaller,  although  having  longer  joints;  the  sheaths 
are  shorter,  less  spreading,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour ;  the  branches 
are  placed  on  the  second  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  joint,  counting  from 
the  catkin;  in  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  they  are  ascending. 

The  barren  stem  is  much  larger  than  in  any  other  species  of  Equi- 
setum  with  which  I  am  acquainted :  it  occasionally  attains  a  height 
of  seven  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  more  than  two  inches ;  its  out- 
line and  proportions  are  shown,  on  a  very  reduced  scale,  at  page  721, 
fig.  a,  and  one  of  the  intemodes,  with  its  accompanying  sheaths,  is 
represented  of  the  natural  size  at  fig.  b. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a  living  stem  now  before  me,  of 
the  average  size.  The  entire  length  above  ground,  and  including  the 
ascending  branches,  is  fifty-four  inches ;  the  circumference,  at  twelve 
inches  firom  the  ground,  is  an  inch  and  a  half,  but  decreases  upwards 
until  it  becomes  extremely  slender,  terminating  almost  in  a  point. 
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The  surface  of  the  stem  is  perfectly  without  ridges  or  furrows ;  the 
number  of  joints  is  forty :  the  colour  of  the  intemodes  is  white,  with 
the  slightest  tinge  of  green,  but  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
often  change  to  intense  black:  the  black  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
spots  or  blotches,  giving  the  stem  a  singularly  variegated  appearance, 
but  it  rapidly  spreads,  and  finally  entirely  occupies  all  the  lower  in- 
temodes. The  sheaths,  at  the  stouter  part  of  the  stem,  are  fully  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  the  teeth  are  as  much  more :  the  former  have 
about  thirty-two  deep  and  distinct  striae,  which  are  fiimished  with  rows 
of  siliceous  particles  at  their  edges:  the  spaces  between  the  striae  have 
broad  shallow  furrows.  The  teeth  are  slender,  setiform,  closely  ap- 
pressed  to  the  stem,  frequently  adhering  at  the  summit  in  twos  and 
threes,  and  furnished  with  dilated,  semi-membranous,  somewhat  rag- 
ged edges  at  the  base.  The  sheaths  are  pale  green,  with  a  distinct 
blackish  ring  at  the  summit;  the  teeth  are  black,  with  the  membra- 
nous edges  brown,  and,  in  the  lower  sheaths,  often  clothed  with  a 
brown,  byssoid  pubescence.  Each  of  the  joints,  with  the  exception 
of  five  forming  a  slender  apiculus  at  the  summit,  and  six  nearest  the 
ground,  is  furnished  at  the  base  of  its  accompanying  sheath  with  a 
whorl  of  slender  branches :  those  of  the  lower  sheaths  are  short  and 
recurved,  while  those  near  the  summit  are  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
nearly  erect :  the  varied  direction  of  the  branches  is  shown  at  fig.  a. 
The  number  of  branches  in  a  whorl  is  very  various  :  the  respective 
numbers,  counting  from  the  summit,  are  these :  —  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty, 
twenty-five,  twenty-nine,  thirty-three  —  repeated  eleven  times,  thirty, 
twenty-eight,  and  sixteen,  making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight.  The  colour  of  the  branches  is  a  delicate  green,  so  beautiful  as 
to  attract  the  eye  at  a  considerable  distance.  Each  of  these  branches 
is  composed  of  about  eight  or  nine  longish  joints,  and  each  joint  ter- 
minates in  a  loose  sheath :  the  branches  have  either  eight  or  ten  ribs, 
united  in  pairs,  and  rough  with  siliceous  particles :  the  sheaths  termi- 
nate in  four  or  five  teeth,  each  furnished  at  the  extremity  with  a  slen- 
der black  bristle  :  a  pair  of  ribs  ascends  into  each  of  the  teeth,  and 
each  rib  is  furnished,  near  its  termination,  with  a  series  of  rather  long 
siliceous  points,  which  give  it  a  pectinated  appearance.  Such  may  be 
received  as  the  description  of  a  stem  of  normal  size  and  characters, 
and  the  variations  are  very  unimportant,  chiefly  consisting  in  size  and 
number  of  branches,  but  rarely  interfering  with  the  figure  of  the  frond, 
unless  caused  by  circumstances,  either  of  wet  or  drought,  both  appa- 
rently uncongenial  to  its  perfect  development.      One  character,  how- 
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ever,  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  that  is,  the  liability  of 
the  branches  to  emit  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five,  secondary  branch- 
es, firom  the  summit  of  the  second  joint :  these  branches  are  usually 
slender,  and  when  present,  they  give  the  plant  a  beautifully  compound 
and  feathery  appearance. 

The  stem  presents  a  transverse  section  very  dijBTerent  from  that  of 
any  other  species  (fig.  d). 


THE  CORN-FIELD  EQUISETUM. 
Equisetum  arvense,  lAnneus, 
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This  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  abundant  of  onr  British 
Equisetums ;  indeed  it  is  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  farmer  and  gar* 
doner,  whose  utmost  efforts  to  eradicate  it  frequently  prove  ineffectual. 
It  appears  to  have  little  choice  of  locality,  being  equally  common  in 
dry  and  moist  situations. 

The  name  of  this  species  is  now  universally  received,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  doubt  exists  as  to  its  being  the  Equisetum  arvense 
of  linneus,  although  there  is  some  confiision  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  specimens  in  the  Linnean  herbarium,  as  already  shown.  The 
barren  stem  of  this  plant  is  without  doubt  the  ^  Equisetum  arvense 
longioribus  setis '  of  Ray^s  '  Synopsis,'^  and  it  also  seems  to  me  that 
the  ^  Equisetum  pratense  longioribus  sells,'  of  the  same  work,  although 
added  by  the  careful  Dillenius,  is  the  same  plant.  Still  this  latter 
has  sometimes  been  considered  distinct  as  a  species,  and  identical 
with  the  continental  E.  pratense,  which  is  so  carefully  described  by 
Roth,t  and  previously,  although  not  so  fiiUy,  by  EhrhartJ  Roth, 
however,  admits  that  he  had  never  seen  the  catkin,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  this  being  found  on  a  branch-bearing  stem  forms  the  chief 
diagnostic  of  the  species.  Willdenow,  who  describes  the  species,§ 
confesses  he  has  not  seen  it  at  all,  and  almost  every  other  author 
omits  it  altogether :  thus  it  appears  not  improbable  that  some  form 
of  E.  arvense  was  the  plant  originally  intended.  The  ^Equisetum 
nudum  minus  basiliense '  of  Ray  can  be  none  other  than  the  fertile 
stem  of  E.  arvense,  as  I  think  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  following 
passage.  —  "  This  was  iSrst  shewed  to  Mr.  Lawson  at  Great  Salkeld, 
but  grows  in  so  great  plenty  there  and  everywhere  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Eden,  that  he  could  not  but  wonder  that  this  was  the  first 
time  of  its  being  observ'd  in  England.  'Tis  an  early  and  quickly 
fading  Vernal  Plant,  which  might  probably  be  the  Occasion  of  its 
not  being  hitherto  taken  notice  of  by  those  curious  Gentlemen,  who 
commonly  began  their  Circuits  too  late  in  the  Year  for  such  a  Dis- 
covery ."||  The  *  Equisetum  nudum  minus  variegatum  basiliense  *  of 
Bauhin,ii[  is  quoted  by  Smith  as  synonymous  with  his  E.  variegatum, 
and  by  Linneus  as  synonymous  with  his  E.  hyemale,  which  plants 
widely  dijBTer  firom  the  early  disappearing  plant  described  by  Mr. 
Robinson  in  the  passage  above  cited. 

*  Syn.  130.  f  Rotb,  Flor.  Genn.  iii.  6. 

}  Ebrhart,  Beitrage,  Band  iii.  p.  77,  n.  36.  §  Species  Plantarum,  v.  6. 

II  Th.  Robinson  Ess.  towards  a  Natural  History  of  Westm.  and  Camberl.,  p.  92, 
as  quoted  in  Ray's  Synopsis,  p.  130. 

IT  Pin.  16,  Prodr.  24,  Theatr.  2d0.  no  f.  teste  Smitb. 
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The  figures  of  this  very  common  plant  are  so  different,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  otherwise  than  by  a  reference 
to  the  protean  character  of  the  original :  that  in  Curtis's  ^  Flora  Lob- 
dinensis '  *  may  perhaps  be  cited  as  the  best. 

The  corn-field  Equisetum  is  supposed  to  be  very  injurious  to  cat- 
tle ;  it  is,  however,  most  probable  that  they  will  not  touch  it,  unless 
compelled  by  extreme  hunger. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  British  species  in  which  the  fertile  and 
barren  stems  are  perfectly  and  constantly  distinct,  and  of  a  different 
structure,  the  former  having  generally  completely  vanished  long  be- 
fore the  latter  have  acquired,  their  fiill  development.  In  those  species 
which  are  constantly  simple,  i.  e.y  without  whorls  of  branches,  it  ap- 
pears the  character  of  each  stem  to  produce  a  terminal  catkin,  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  observable  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  fertile 
and  barren  stems :  in  the  following  species,  E.  palustre  and  E.  fluvi- 
atile,  the  same  general  character  obtains,  the  grand  distinction  being 
in  the  almost  constant  presence  of  whorls  of  branches :  in  E.  sylvati- 
cum  a  marked  difference  is  observable,  for  not  only  are  a  portion  of 
die  stems  exclusively  fertile  and  rapidly  evanescent,  but  the  mixed 
stems  — those  which  bear  both  catkin  and  branches — are  decidedly 
different  to  the  exclusively  barren  ones,  being  more  succulent,  and 
having  larger  and  looser  sheaths :  in  E.  umbrosum  the  discrepancy 
between  fertile  and  barren  stems  is  so  great,  that  the  combination  of 
the  two,  although  common,  has  not  been  noticed  by  our  British  au- 
thors :  in  E.  Telmateia  these  mixed  stems  are  comparatively  rare  ex- 
ceptions, and  have  almost  been  regarded  as  unnatural  or  monstrous, 
so  that  we  arrive,  by  a  nearly  imperceptible  transition,  at  E.  arvense, 
in  which  the  two  kinds  of  stem  are  perfectly  and  constantly  distinct. 

The  figure  at  p.  727  represents  twe  stems  of  the  corn-field  Equise- 
tum, of  the  natural  size,  a  a  being  the  fertile,  b  b  the  barren  stem : 
they  are  drawn  firom  living  specimens,  and  show  the  immature  barren 
stem  synchronous  with  the  perfectly  ripe  fertile  one,  both  stems  as- 
cending firom  the  same  rhizoma ;  and  I  may  here  remark  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  barren  stem  at  this  early  period,  is  very  similar  in  E. 
sylvaticum,  umbrosum,  Telmateia  and  arvense,  so  that  the  fignre  re- 
ferred to  gives  a  good  idea  of  them  all.  The  fertile  stem  selected  for 
the  figure,  as  one  of  average  size  and  proportions,  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed :  it  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  ^  '  ight 
joints,  which  decrease  in  length  firom  the  c«** 

*  Curtis,  Flor.  Loud.  faM 
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is  extremely  succulent,  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  smooth,  and  entirely 
without  furrows :  the  sheaths  are  loose,  somewhat  gibbons,  and  dis- 
tinctly ribbed :  they  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  brown  colour  at  the  base, 
and  have  about  ten  dark  brown  long-pointed  teeth :  these  occasion- 
ally adhere  at  the  points,  in  twos  and  threes. 

The  catkin  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  rather  slender,  blunt 
and  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  stands  on  a  distinct  foot-stalk,  usually 
about  equal  to  half  its  own  length ;  it  is  of  a  pale  delicate  brown  co- 
lour, occasionally  tinged  with  rosy  red ;  the  scales  are  very  variable 
in  number,  being  sometimes  scarcely  a  hundred,  at  others  reaching 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  catkin  is  mature  in  May,  and  sheds  abun- 
dance of  seed,  of  a  beautiful  green  colour. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  barren  stem.  Length  twenty- 
eight  inches ;  very  slender  at  the  summit,  and  increasing  to  the  size 
of  a  goose-quill  at  the  base  :  the  colour  is  glaucous  green  towards  the 
summit,  and  pale  green  towards  the  base :  the  stem  has  from  ten  to 
sixteen  distinct  but  not  very  deep  fiirrows,  and  the  same  number  of 
equally  distinct  ribs,  which  are  furnished  with  very  minute  siliceous 
points ;  the  number  of  joints  is  twenty-one :  the  length  of  the  inter- 
nodes  varies  from  half  an  inch  at  the  summit  to  two  inches  at  the  base : 
the  sheaths,  including  the  teeth,  are  scarcely  more  than  a  quartar  of 
an  inch  in  length ;  they  are  but  little  larger  than  the  stem,  not,  how- 
ever, clasping  it  tightly,  as  in  E.  fluviatile ;  they  are  furrowed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  intemodes,  but  the  ribs  are  double :  the  teeth  are 
ten  to  sixteen  in  number,  wedge-shaped,  acute,  and  dark  brown  or 
black ;  they  are  commonly,  but  not  constantly,  furnished  with  a  nar- 
row, brown,  marginal  membrane :  I  have  never  seen  the  teeth  of  this 
species  with  the  distinct,  white,  semi-hyaline  membrane,  which  ap- 
pears constant  in  E.  palustre,  E.  umbrosum,  and  some  other  species. 
There  is  a  whorl  of  branches  on  each  of  the  thirteen  upper  joints,  the 
eight  lower  ones  being  branchless :  the  number  of  branches  in  a  whorl 
varies  firom  four  to  thirteen.  The  branches  are  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  rather  stout,  spreading,  slightly  ascending,  four-ribbed,  and 
composed  of  ten  or  twelve  joints,  of  which  the  apical  ones  are  shortest; 
the  basal  joint  is  shorter  than  the  three  which  follow  it,  but  is  much 
longer  than  in  E.  palustre,  and  still  more  so  than  in  E.  umbrosum : 
the  short  sheath  at  the  base  of  each  branch  usually  terminates  in  ob- 
tuse brown  segments :  the  other  sheaths  are  loose,  and  terminate  in 
four  long  acute  teeth,  which  are  generally  concolorous  throughout ; 
and  a  single  rib  invariably  ascends  undivided  to  the  extreme  point  of 
each  tooth. 
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The  variations  of  the  barren  stem  of  this  plant  appear  almost  infi- 
nite ;  perhaps  its  normal  character  may  be  defined  as  nearly  erect, 
with  spreading  and  slightly  drooping  branches :  the  following  is  an 
enumeration  of  the  more  strongly  marked  varieties. 

A.  —  Stem  erect ;  branches  simple,  very  rigid^  erect  and  densely 
crowded. 

B.  —  Stem  erect ;  branches  simple,  less  rigid,  spreading,  slightly 
ascending. 

C.  —  Stem  erect ;  branches  simple,  gracefully  drooping. 

.  D.  —  Stem  erect ;  branches  compound  in  the  same  manner  as  in  E. 
sylvaticum,  and  gracefiilly  pendulous. 

E.  —  Stem  almost  prostrate,  with  semi-erect,  very  long,  compound, 
feeble  branches. 

F,  —  Stem  prostrate,  with  scattered,  simple,  irregular,  semiprostrate 
branches.  Edward  Newman. 


Art.  CLXVIII. — Researches  in  Embryogeny,    By  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 

(Continued  from  page  659). 

Having  had  opportunities,  during  a  recent  visit  to  North  Wales, 
for  extending  my  observations  on  the  embryo  of  Juniperus  communis, 
I  now  resume  this  subject,  after  a  very  careful  examination,  as  one  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  present  enquiry.  On  reference  to  my 
former  observations  (Phytol.  625,  fig.  3,  4),  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
naked  ovule  consists  at  first  of  a  wide-mouthed  sac,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  seated  a  roundish  nucleus,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top. 
The  nucleus,  at  this  early  stage,  is  composed  of  a  simple  mass  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  without  any  tunic.  The  upper  part  of  the  ovules  (of 
which  there  are  three  in  each  flower)  projects  beyond  the  floral  inte- 
gument, and  there  is  thus  offered  every  facility  for  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  pollen  and  the  nucule ;  so  much  so,  that  the  grains 
of  pollen  might  probably  gain  immediate  access  to  the  interior  with- 
out the  intervention  of  pollen  tubes.  Indeed,  if  the  views  of  Schlei- 
den  were  well  founded,  and  if  the  upper  part  of  the  ovule  be  denied 
the  function  of  a  stigma,  we  might  expect  that  this  plant  would  cleai*- 
ly  and  readily  exhibit  proof  of  such  access.  If  we  fail  to  trace  the 
pollen-tubes  into  the  nucleus,  where  all  the  parts  are  so  much  exposed 
to  view,  the  integuments  so  few,  and  the  whole  structure  so  much  sim- 
plified,— in  vain  shall  we  hope  to  verify  the  statements  of  tliose  who 
maintain  this  doctrine ;   and  for  this  reason  I  strongly  recommend 
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those  who  are  interested  in  the  enquiry,  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  plant  at  the  proper  season.  From  the  period  when  the 
flowers  expanded  to  the  middle  of  August,  I  had  no  means  of  study- 
ing the  subject;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  that  the  ovule, 
during  this  interval,  has  undergone  a  most  remarkable  change.  To 
illustrate  my  remarks,  I  have  judged  it  best  to  present  the  annexed 
diagram  (fig.  1),  representing  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  ovule  in  the 
third  month  after  the  expansion  of  the  flower. 


Juniperus  communis. 

Fig.  1.  —  Iiongitudinal  section  of  ovule  three  months  alter  the  eoEpansion  of  the  flower.  a,  primine. 
bf  secondine.  e,  tercine  or  albumen,  having  a  cavity  (embryo-sac  ?)  in  the  upper  part.  d,  a  bundle  of 
loose  cellular  tissue,  suspended  flrom  the  top  of  the  cavity,  and  bearing  at  its  eactremity  the  rudiment  of  the 
embryo.       The  embryo,  when  mature,  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  albumen. 

Fig.  3. — ^Longitudinal  section  of  the  tercine  of  the  ovulum,  dissected,  to  show  the  rudimentary  embryo, 
bf  suspended  from  a  bundle  of  vessels. 

Fig.  3.—- The  bundle  of  vessels  in  a  younger  sta^re,  partly  separated,  to  show  the  structure. 


The  outer  portion  of  the  ovule  [a)  has  become  much  enlarged  in  all 
parts  except  at  the  summit,  where  there  still  exists  a  minute  orifice, 
and  the  substance,  once  soft  and  cellular,  is  now  altered  into  a  hard 
bony  shell,  lined  on  the  inside  with  a  thin  membrane,  which  may  be 
detached  when  the  berry  is  fully  ripe.  The  next  integument  (J)  is 
the  secundine,  white,  and  somewhat  leathery  in  texture,  attached  by 
its  base  to  the  bottom  of  a.  It  corresponds  with  the  nucleus  figured 
at  p.  625 :  all  the  contained  parts  have  been  subsequently  developed. 
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The  tercine  (c)  is  suspended  from  the  top  of  by  and  constitutes  the  al* 
bumen  in  the  mature  seed.  It  is  already  white  and  amylaceous  in- 
ternally, and  is  surrounded  by  a  yellowish  skin.  The  upper  part  of 
the  tercine  or  albumen  contains  a  cavity  (the  embryo-sac)  which  gra- 
dually narrows  to  the  top,  where  there  is  no  visible  orifice.  Within 
this  cavity  is  suspended,  from  the  apex  of  the  tercine,  a  bundle  of  fi- 
bres (d)y  composed  of  large,  elongated,  crooked  cellules,  enlarging  as 
they  descend,  each  fibre  slightly  cohering  to  those  which  are  in  con- 
tact with  it.  Three  or  four  of  the  terminal  cells  of  the  bundle,  are 
tipped  each  with  a  roimdish  mass  of  opaque  granular  matter,  one  of 
which  at  length  grows  larger  than  the  rest ;  and  this  it  is,  which,  after 
much  pains  devoted  to  the  enquiry,  I  am  led  to  consider  as  the  rudi- 
mentary embryo.*  It  is  shown  in  the  drawing  at  fig.  2,  where  a  re- 
presents a  longitudinal  section  of  the  albumen,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  lacerated  by  art,  in  order  to  display  the  contained  parts,  namely, 
the  rudimentary  embryo  (J)  suspended  by  the  lax  and  tortuous  bun- 
dle of  vessels  already  described,  and  which  in  an  earlier  stage  is  seen 
at  fig.  3. 

In  a  few  instances  the  immature  or  green  berries  of  the  present  sea- 
son had  the  embryo  completely  formed,  extending  from  one  end  of 
the  albumen  to  the  other,  as  in  the  fully  ripe  berries  of  the  former  year, 
still  remaining  on  the  same  plants.  In  these  the  umbilical  cord  {d) 
is  pushed  up  and  crumpled  into  a  narrow  space  at  the  top,  and  by  its 
presence  at  that  stage  has  materially  assisted  me  in  ascertaining  that 
the  body  c  is  not  itself  the  embryo,  but  the  nidus  in  which  the  embryo 
is  elaborated,  long  after  the  usiuil  period  o/ fecundation. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  seems  very  improbable  that  so  many 
newly  developed  parts  should  derive  their  existence  firom  a  pollen- 
tube,  while  the  embryo  itself  is  stiQ  in  a  rudimentary  state ;  and  the 
idea  of  the  formation  of  a  v^sicule  embryonnaire  {utricule  primordi- 
ale,  Mirbel),  such  as  Brongniart  describes  it,  appears  to  be  utterly  in- 
admissible in  the  present  case.  Questions  of  this  intricate  nature  are 
however  to  be  disposed  of  only  after  rigorous  investigation ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  of  the  readers  of  *  The  Phytdogist '  will  be  able  to 
supply  the  links  which  are  wanting  to  complete  the  present  enquiry. 

As  an  appendix  to  my  remarks  on  Statice  Armeria  (Phytol.  657),  I 
wish  to  state  that  during  my  absence  firom  home  two  other  species, — 


*  It  may  possibly  be  the  utrictUe  primardiale  of  Mirbel  and  Spacb,  *^  whose  special 
office  it  is  to  form  the  embryo,  (dont  Poffice  special  est  de  commencer  I'embryon.)'' 
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S.  Limonium  and  S.  spathulata, — were  carefully  examined  and  com- 
pared with  the  one  already  described.  In  S.  Limonium,  the  cellular 
body  within  the  ovarium  proceeding  from  the  styles,  is  attached  to  the 
apex  of  the  ovule,  but  so  slightly,  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  dis* 
secting  away  the  surrounding  parts  without  breaking  the  connexion. 
The  secimdine  has  no  conical  cavity  at  its  apex,  like  that  seen  in  S. 
Armeria,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  penetration :  on  the  contrary, 
the  suspensor  merely  covers  the  apex  of  the  ovule,  like  a  pentagonal 
cap.  A  similar  structure  is  observable  in  S.  spaihulata,  only  that  the 
suspensor  is  crooked,  and  obliquely  attached  to  the  ovule.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  connexion  exists  previously  to  the  expansion  of  the 
flower-bud. 

Having  paid  some  attention  to  Tropaeolum  majus  since  the  essay 
on  that  plant  was  republished  (Phytol.  659),  candour  obliges  me  to 
confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  some  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Giraud's  paper;  and  I  am  compelled  either  to  question 
the  aptitude  of  his  observations,  or  to  admit  my  own  inability  to  fol- 
low him  in  the  path  which  he  has  trod.  I  do  not  deny  that  his  con- 
clusions are  just,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  founded  upon  data  less 
cogent  than  actual  demonstration.  I  am  not  even  satisfied  that  he  is 
coiTect  in  saying  that  the  ovule  is  analropoua:  if  it  be  so,  the  change 
must  take  place  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  one  which  he  indi- 
cates. But  admitting,  for  the  present,  that  his  remarks  are  accurate, 
I  would  observe  that  the  ovule  of  TropsBolum  is  by  no  means,  as 
Schleiden  himself  confesses,  an  easy  subject  for  investigation ;  and 
that  whoever  succeeds  with  that,  may  calculate  on  still  greater  suc- 
cess in  the  examination  of  those  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate :  and  to  such  an  one  I  would  very  willingly  resign  the  task,  as 
much  more  competent  than  myself  to  explore  these  secrets  of  Nature. 
It  is  remarkable  enough  that  Tropaeolum  majus  has  been  selected  by 
Schleiden  as  one  of  the  examples  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  and  he 
has  given  figures  which  exhibit  the  pollen -tube  in  actual  communi- 
cation with  the  ovule,  introduced  within  the  micropyle.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Schleiden  is  not  the  only  person  chargeable  with  having 
imagined  rather  than  actually  seen  some  things  connected  with  this 
intricate  subject ;  and  the  "  necessity  of  adopting  a  good  method  of 
oft-repeated,  scrupulous  and  patient  observation '^  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  upon.  In  no  case  can  the  microscope  be  safely  trusted,  un- 
less the  parts  can  be  separated  and  displayed  by  carefiil  manipulation. 
Much  of  the  knowledge  that  is  acquired  while,  engaged  in  dissecting 
objects  under  the  microscope,  is  otherwise  unattainable ;  and  many 
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optical  illusions  are  dispelled  by  calling  in  the  organ  of  touch  to  aid 
and  correct  the  eye  in  these  subtile  disquisitions. 

W.  Wilson. 
Orford  Mount,  Warrington, 
August  31, 1843. 


Art.  CLXIX.  —  Rarer  Plants  oiserved  near  Weymouth. 
By  G.  S.  Gibson,  Esq. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  rarer  plants  observed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Weymouth,  during  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  that  town  in  the 
summer  of  1843. 


Adonis  atUumnalU. 

land. 
Papaver  hybridum, 
Arffemone, 


Corn-fields  at  Port- 


Near  Wyke. 
PorUand. 
Stony  beach. 
Lane  at  Chesil,  Port- 


Glaueium  luteum, 

Fumaria  capreolata, 
land. 

Cochlearia  danica,  Chesil  bank,  by  tbe  rd. 

Cakile  maritima.    Sandy  shore. 

ArahU  hirsuta.    Rocks  at  Portland. 

Silene  anglica.  Very  sparingly  near  the 
sluice,  Lodmoor. 

Unum  angusHfolium.  Near  the  Ferry- 
bridge ;  Backwater  banks  near  gas- 
works, &c. 

CrerarUum  lucidum  &  columbinum.  Bocks 
at  Portland. 

Medicago  maculata.  Cliffs  &c.  in  several 
places. 

denticulata.  Sparingly  near  the 

Ferry-bridge. 

Trifolium  ornithapodioides.  Chesil  bank 
close  to  Portland,  and  at  Portland. 

Tnaritimum,  By  the  Backwater 

and  the  cliffs. 

scabrum.    Sandy  shore  &c.  fr. 

Vicia  gracilis.    Cornfields  at  Portland. 

angustifolia.  Cliffs  towards  Sands- 
foot  castle. 

luUa,  Field  on  the  cliff  near  Sands- 
foot  castle;  stony  beach  at  Lodmoor 

Laih^rua  Aphaca.  Fields  &c.  at  Portland, 
abundant;  also  near  Wyke. 


Pisum  maritimum.  Chesil  bank,  opposite 
Wyke. 

Bosa  spinosissima.    Portland. 

Petroselinum  segetum.  Hedges,  not  un- 
common. 

Sison  Amomum.    Hedges,  frequent 

Bupleurum  tenuissimum.  Field  by  Back- 
water on  the  west  side,  beyond  the 
gas-works ;  also  near  the  sluice, 
Lodmoor. 

(Enanthe  pimpinelUndes.  Moist  meadows 
&c.  frequent. 

SUaus  pratmsis.    Meadows. 

Crithmum  maritimum.  Chesil  bank,  west 
of  the  bridge. 

Pastinaca  sativa.    Fields  and  road-sides. 

Torilis  infesta.    Boad-sides. 

Smymium  Olusatrum.   Cliffs  nr.  the  pier. 

Eryngium  maritimum,  Chesil  bank  and 
by  Ferry-bridge. 

Rubia  peregrina.    Bocks  at  Portland. 

Asperula  Cynanchica,  Fedia  Auricula  and 
Prenanthes  muralis.    Portland. 

Carduus  nutans  (white  flowers).  Portland, 
near  the  church. 

Marianus.    Portland. 

Cichorium  Intybus.  Corn-fields  and  road- 
sides. 

Conyza  squarrosa  and  Solidago  Virgaurea. 
Portland. 

Senecio  sylvaticus.    Cliffs  by  Backwater. 

Aster  Tripolium  Sc  Pyrethrum  maritimum. 
Salt-marshes. 
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Cam/wftii/a  glomerata, 

Dorchester. 
'     hyhrida. 

fields. 
Gentiana  Amarella,        Maumbury,  near 

Dorchester. 
Erythnea  ptdchella.      Portland  cliffs  and 

by  Backwater. 
Convolvulus  Soldanella,  Chesil  bank  near 

the  road. 
Borago  officinalis,    Portland. 
Linaria  spuria.    At  Lodmoor,  and  road  to 

Radipole. 

Elatine,    Fields,  rare. 

Galeopsis  Ladanum.    Com-flds.  Portland 
Orobanche  elatior,    Maumbury  near  Dor- 

Chester. 

minor.    Sparingly  at  Portland. 

Planiago  maritima  and  Glaux  maritima. 

Marshes  near  the  Backwater. 
Sahola  Kali,    Sands  near  Ferry-bridge. 
Chenapodium  maritimum.    Salt-marshes. 
■  fruHcosum,      Chesil  bank, 

west  of  the  bridge. 
ficifolium.    Near  the  Back- 


water, very  rare. 

murale.    Waste  ground. 


Atriplex  portulaeoides.  Marshes  by  Back- 
water. 

— — —  littoralis,    Chesil  bank. 

Beta  maritima.    Salt-marshes  and  shore. 

Salicomia  herbacea.  Marshes  by  Back- 
water. 

Rumex  pulcher,    Boad-sides,  frequent. 

Thesium  linophyllum.  Cliff  by  Sandsfoot 
sands,  sparingly. 

Euphorbia  Paralias,  Chesil  bank,  near 
the  road. 

Portlandica.      Portland    and 

Chesil  bank. 


Maumbury,  near    Euphorbia  amygdaloides.    Portland. 

Mercurialis  annua.    Waste  ground. 
Portland,  in  com-     Triglochin  maritimum.      Marshes,  Radi- 
pole &c. 

Iris  fcetidissima.    Hedges,  frequent. 

Tamus  communis.    Hedges. 

Ruscus  aculeatus,  Boadside  nr.  Broadway. 

Ruppia  maritima  and  Zannichellia  palus- 
tris.  Salt-marsh  ditches,  near  the 
sluice. 

Zostera  marina.  In  the  sea,  near  the  jetty. 

Juncus  acutus.    Shore  of  the  backwater. 

Scirpus  maritimus.    Near  Badipole,  &c. 

Savii,    At  Portland. 

Carex  arenaria.  Sands  near  Ferry-bridge. 
Alopecurus  bulbosus.    Salt-marshes. 
Amm^tphila  arundinacea  and  Phleum  are- 

narium,    Sandy  shore. , 

Gastridium  lendigerum.  Backwater  cliffs ; 
also  near  the  preventiTe  station, 
northward. 

Poa  distanSf  maritima  and  procumbens. 
Salt-marshes  by  Backwater. 

Festuca  bromoides.    Backwater  cliffs. 

•^—  uniglumis,  Sandy  field  near  Fer- 
ry-bridge, and  by  the  road  on  Chesil 
bank. 

Avenafatua.    Fields  and  c)iffs  frequent. 

Hordeum  pratense.    Fields  &c.  frequent. 

maritimum.  Lane  near  the  gas- 
works. 

TViticum  loliaceum.  Road  near  Sands- 
foot  castle,  &c. 

junceum,  Sandy  coast  by  Fer- 
ry-bridge. 

Brachypodium  pinnatum.  Cliffs  &c.  plen- 
tiful. 

Rottbollia  incurvata.  Salt-marshes  abun- 
dant. 


Several  plants  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  but  not 
uncommon  near  it,  such  as  Silene  maritima,  Arenaria  marina  and  pe- 
ploides,  Statice  Armeria,  &c.,  I  have  purposely  omitted. 

The  following,  which  are  stated  in  the  '  Botanist's  Guide '  to  grow 
near  Weymouth,  I  have  searched  for  unsuccessfully ;  namely,  Vicia 
bithynica,  Lathyrus  Nissolia,  Polycarpon  tetraphyllum,  Amaranthus 
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Blitum^  Cladium  Mariscus,  Calamagrostis  Epigejos  and  lanceolata, 
and  Agrostis  setacea ;  and  am  ready  to  fear  that  most  of  them  have 
become  extinct.  Salicomia  radicans,  too,  does  not  appear  to  grow  at 
Weymouth,  and  probably  S.  herbacea,  which  is  very  fine  and  abun- 
dant, has  been  mistaken  for  it. 

I  explored  all  the  localities  given  for  Vicia  laevigata,  without  suc- 
cess: tliese  localities  are,  in  the  ^Botanist's  Guide,'  Portland  Island, 
Chesil  bank,  and  Lodmoor  near  Weymouth ;  in  the  '  English  Flora,' 
a  field  half  way  between  Weymouth  and  Portland  ferry,  near  the  sea. 
At  Portland  island  and  the  Chesil  bank  I  could  discover  nothing  at 
all  similar  to  it,  though  the  latter  was  examined  for  several  miles ;  at 
Lodmoor  the  stony  beach  produces  Vicia  lutea  abundantly,  as  also 
does  a  green  declivity  of  the  cliff,  about  half  way  between  Weymouth 
and  the  ferry,  probably  the  field  referred  to  in  the  *  English  Flora; ' 
but  in  neither  place  could  I  see  any  trace  of  V.  laevigata.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  state  whether  it  has  re- 
cently been  found  near  Weymouth,  or  whether  there  is  now  any  au- 
thentic locality  for  this  very  rare  plant.  G.  S.  Gibson. 

Saffron  WaldeD,  August,  1843. 


Art.  CLXX.  —  Notice  of  *  A  Visit  to  the  Amtrcdian  Colonies.      By 
James  Backhouse.'    London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.    1843. 

(Concluded  from  p.  60S). 

On  the  route  from  Appin  to  lUawarra,  over  a  sandstone  country, 
elevated  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  four  species  of 
GreviUea  were  observed,  one  of  them  having  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms, 
and  a  gay  MirbelUa,  with  bluish  purple  flowers,  besides  several  spe- 
cies of  Dillwynia,  Pultenaea  and  Boronia,  and  the  gigantic  lily,  Do- 
ryanthes  excelsa.  In  descending,  the  sides  of  a  rough  track,  called 
the  Bulli  Road,  were  ornamented  with  a  gay  Prostanthera,  Pimelia 
bypericifolia,  Pittospermum  undulatum  and  another  fragrant  species 
of  this  genus,  and  a  handsome  white  Clematis. 

In  a  forest  in  the  vicinity  of  WoUongong  — 

**'  Some  large  species  of  fig  are  met  with,  as  well  as  large  gum-trees,  and  species  of 
Tristania;  also  Metrosideros  capitata,  called  here  turpentine-tree,  which  attains  a 
large  stature,  and  Sterculia  aceri folia,  which  has  large  clusters  of  small  flame-colour- 
ed flowers,  that  produce  a  striking  appearance  in  spring.  The  cabbage  palm,  Cory- 
pha  australis,  abounds  by  the  sides  of  water-courses.  Great  numbers  of  this  palm, 
which  has  elegant,  fan-like  foliage,  and  hard,  purple  seeds,  the  size  of  a  marble,  are 
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destroyed  for  tbe  sake  of  their  trunks  and  leaves.  The  trunks,  which  are  sometimes 
eighty  feet  high,  and  are  rough  with  scars  where  the  leaves  have  fallen  off,  are  occa- 
sionally split,  and  converted  into  posts  for  fencing ;  they  are  also  used  for  slabs  in  tem- 
porary buildings.  The  inside  being  rather  sweet,  and  not  hard,  though  fibrous,  is  eaten 
by  pigs.  The  mature  leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  those  just  beginning  to  expand, 
for  making  hats,  and  the  heart,  or  cabbage,  of  the  young,  unexpanded  leaves,  is  eaten 
either  raw  or  cooked.  A  heart-leaved  species  of  pepper  climbs  like  ivy  among  tlie  lof- 
ty trees,  and  hangs  in  festoons  from  their  branches,  almost  to  the  ground.  Ferns  and 
orchidaceous  plants  abound  on  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  many  of  the  trees.  One  of 
the  latter,  Sarcochilus  falcatus,  with  blossoms  nearly  as  white  as  snowdrops,  is  now  in 
ilower.  In  these  forests,  there  are  many  epiphytes  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  the  habits  of 
which  are  worthy  of  notice,  both  as  exhibited  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony. 
Dendrobinm  speciosum  generally  grows  in  fissures  of  the  sandstone  rocks,  among  the 
loose  fragments,  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  but  I  once  met  with  it,  of  extraordinary 
size,  in  the  cleft  of  an  old  fig-tree,  among  vegetable  remains.  D.  linguiforme  gene- 
rally creeps  on  grit  rocks,  rarely  on  the  living  bark  of  figs  and  Casuarins.  The  other 
species  of  Dendrobinm,  with  the  genera  Sarcochilus  and  Gunnia,  grow  on  the  bark  of 
living  trees.  Once  I  saw  Dendrobinm  calamifolium  on  a  rock ;  but  both  this  and  the 
other  species  growing  on  living  trees,  begin  to  languish  when  the  trees  to  which  they 
are  attached,  die,  probably  from  the  portion  of  their  roots  adhering  to  the  bark  becom- 
ing dried ;  a  circumstance  that  is  prevented,  when  they  are  cultivated  in  £ngland, 
by  the  moist  atmosphere  of  an  orchideons-house.  The  Australian  species  of  Cymbi- 
dium  universally  strike  their  roots  into  the  decaying  portions  of  trees,  in  which  they 
may  sometimes  be  traced  many  feet.  Once  only,  I  met  with  one  growing  from  among 
the  paper-like  laminae  of  the  bark  of  Melaleuca  viridifiora,  and  it  looked  sickly." — 
p.  426. 

On  the  way  to  Shoal  Haven,  Seaforthia  elegans  is  plentiful  in  shady 
places,  and  many  parts  of  the  forest  are  gay  with  a  species  of  Goodia, 
which  forms  a  large  shrub,  covered  with  racemes  of  yellow,  pea-like 
blossoms,  tinged  with  orange.  A  species  of  indigo,  with  rosy  pink 
flowers,  and  tree-nettles,  one  of  which  was  sixteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference, attracted  our  traveller's  attention.  Asplenium  Nidus  and 
Acrostichum  alcicome  were  growing  on  the  limbs  of  enormous  fig- 
trees,  and  even  some  of  the  lofty  cabbage-palms  were  encircled  by 
the  latter,  while  ferns  of  less  magnitude  —  Polypodium  tenellnm  and 
quercifolium,  and  Niphobolus  rupestris  — were  climbing  the  trunks  of 
trees  like  ivy,  and  others — as  Adiantum  formosum  and  assimile,  Doo- 
dia  aspera  and  Lomaria  Patersonii — were  scattered  about  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  intermingled  with  tree-ferns  of  the  genus  Alsophila, 
besides  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  and  several  other  terrestrial  Orchideae. 
In  a  subsequent  walk,  the  rock-lily,  Dendrobinm  speciosum,  was  in 
blossom  on  a  rock,  with  a  spike  of  white  flowers,  fading  into  yellow. 
Other  specimens  of  the  tree-nettle  were  measured,  and  found  to  be 
eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  circumference.      These  are 
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probably  the  largest  and  most  severe  nettles  in  the  world ;  our  author 
found  the  sting  as  painfiil  as  that  of  a  wasp :  the  leaves  are  heart- 
shapedy  and  some  of  them  six  inches  across :  the  stinging  hairs  are 
not  the  most  numerous,  and  are  readily  distinguishable  when  held  to 
the  light  by  the  vesicule  of  poison  at  their  base.  On  the  ascent  of 
the  Cambewarra  mountains,  Dendrobium  ruscifolium  was  observed 
in  flower  on  the  trees,  and  two  smaller  epiphytes  on  mossy  logs 
nearer  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Goulbum  are  certain  plants  allied  to 
those  of  England — such,  for  instance,  as  some  species  of  Potamoge- 
ton  and  Villarsia — while  others — as  Typha  latifolia  and  Myriophyllum 
verticiUatum  —  are  thought  to  be  actually  identical.  At  Arthurslee, 
white  clover,  trefoil,  a  spinous-seeded  medic,  rib-grass,  rye-grass, 
shepherd^s  purse,  Erodium  cicutarum  and  moschatum,  and  some  other 
^English  plants,  had  established  themselves,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  colony ;  they  spread  and  thrive  often  more  vigo- 
rously than  in  their  native  soil.  This  fact  leads  us  to  the  often  mooted 
question  of  interchanging  the  productions  of  distant  climes.  Where- 
fore should  not  we  gladly  receive  the  beautiftil  products  of  other  re- 
gions, and  adopt  them  as  our  own  ?  More  than  a  hundred  of  our 
British  plants  are  perfectly  naturalized  in  Australia,  and  we  may 
fairly  anticipate  the  day  when  Australia  shall  contribute  her  quota 
towards  the  Flora  of  Great  Britain.  The  mode  of  introduction  mat- 
ters but  little  ;  at  first  it  may  be  intentionally  introduced  into  gardens 
with  care  and  pains-taking,  but  in  a  few  generations  the  plant  may 
escape  its  destined  boundary,  the  seeds  may  be  conveyed  by  birds  or 
scattered  by  the  wind,  and  the  produce-  may  become  so  established 
that  our  endeavours  to  eradicate  it  would  prove  wholly  fruitless. 

After  a  voyage  to  Hobart  Town,  our  traveller  visited  Port  Adelaide, 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1837  ;  and  we  have  the  following  sketches 
of  its  botanical  productions. 

"We  walked  about  seven  miles  to  Port  Adelaide.  The  way  was  over  two  level  plains, 
separated  by  a  slight,  sandy  rise,  covered  with  wood.  The  soil  of  the  plains  was  a 
reddish  loam,  having  a  slight  admixture  of  sand  and  calcareous  matter.  They  were 
covered  with  tufted  grass  and  small  herbs.  Among  the  latter  was  a  species  of  Eryn- 
gimn,  a  foot  high,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle,  and  some  small 
jeflow-flowered  everlastings.  Near  Port  Adelaide,  the  land  becomes  saline,  and  pro- 
duces  crimson  Mesembryanthemums,  of  three  species,  along  with  numerous  maritime 
shrubs.  On  a  sand-bank  separating  the  plain  from  the  salt  marsh,  which  borders  the 
creek  or  inlet  that  forms  the  harbour,  there  are  trees  of  a  species  of  Callitris,  resem- 
bling cypress.  These  are  here  called  pines,  andvhave  trunks  about  40  feet  high, 
whkh  are  used  for  piles.    Casuarina  quadrivalvis  and  Banksia  australis  likewise  grow 
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here.  On  this  bank  there  was  an  Orobanche,  very  like  Orobanche  minor  of  England. 
*  *  The  salt  marsh  was  covered  with  two  species  of  Salicomia,  one  of  which  was 
shrubby  ;  interspersed  among  these  were  two  species  of  Frankenia,  one  of  which  was 
bushy,  about  a  foot  high,  and  besprinkled  with  rosy,  pink  blossoms,  the  size  of  a  sil- 
ver penny.  The  creek  was  margined  with  mangrove,  Avicennia  tomentosa." — ^p.  610. 
**  A  white -flowered  Moma,  a  downy,  drooping-flowered  Pimelea,  a  broad  and  a 
narrow-leaved  Xanthorrhoea,  and  several  other  striking  plants,  were  growing  in  the 
forest  on  the  red  sandstone.  On  the  argillaceous  hills,  there  was  a  shrub  belonging 
to  the  Gentians,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  greater  periwinkle,  and  a  Poma- 
derris,  with  pale  leaves  next  to  the  heads  of  flowers.  Todea  africana,  Grammitis  ru- 
tsfolius,  and  some  other  ferns,  were  also  here.  Upon  the  limestone  hills  were  a  hroad- 
leaved  Goodenia,  an  Orobanche,  and  Lobelia  gibbosa :  this  last  is  a  singular  annual, 
flowering  after  its  leaves  have  faded.  A  considerable  number  of  curious  insects  were 
feeding  in  a  thicket  on  the  blossoms  of  a  Leptospermum." — p.  520. 

Near  Albany,  in  King  George's  Sound,  several  remarkable  plants 
attracted  our  traveller's  attention. 

"  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  Eangia  australis,  which  resembles  a  grass-tree, 
of  about  eight  feet  high,  but  differs  in  its  flower-stems  and  blossoms ;  Sollya  hetero- 
phylla,  which  produces  elegant  blue  flowers,  on  a  privet-like,  half-climbing  bush ; 
Anthocercis  viscida,  which  forms  a  large,  bushy  plant,  with  striking,  white  flowers, 
and  grows  close  upon  the  beach ;  and  Cephalodea  follicularis,  which  has  small,  whitish 
flowers,  on  a  stalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  which  produces  pitcher-like  vessels 
among  its  leaves,  at  the  base  of  the  flower-stem  :  the  pitchers  have  lids,  are  an  inch 
deep,  contain  water,  and  often  drowned  insects,  and  are  of  very  singular  structure." 

p.  627. 

On  the  route  to  Freeman  tie,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1838,  the  Nuyt- 
sia  floribunda  is  described  as  attaining  a  height  of  forty  feet,  and  a 
circumference  of  six  feet ;  its  top  was  crowned  with  a  mass  of  golden, 
orange  or  yellow  flowers  :  other  beautiful  flowers  were  in  blossom,  a 
yellow  Calothrix,  a  yellow  and  red  and  a  sky-blue  Leschenaultia,  a 
crimson  linear-leaved  Callistemon,  a  scarlet  Melaleuca,  a  crimson  Calo- 
thamnus,  and  several  species  of  Jacksonia. 

And  here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  this  highly  interesting  volume. 
Our  quotations  have  been  more  copious,  and  our  notice  has  extended 
to  a  greater  length  than  we  originally  intended,  but  we  trust  that  our 
readers  will  not  object  to  it  on  these  accounts,  since  we  have  presented 
them  with  a  more  complete  sketch  of  the  vegetation  of  these  regions 
than  has  ever  been  given  in  so  condensed  a  form.  With  regard  to 
the  localities,  we  fear  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  following  them 
without  a  map,  since  many  of  the  names  are  but  of  yesterday,  and 
none  of  them  can  lay  claim  to  much  antiquity.  In  the  present  day, 
however,  maps  of  these  colonies  are  daily  becoming  more  numerous 
and  more  correct,  and  these  will  furnish  the  means  of  tracing  our 
traveller  throughout  his  arduous  and  philanthropic  pilgrimage.      We 
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lay  down  the  volume  instructed  and  improved  by  its  perusal,  and, 
however  distant  such  an  end  may  have  been  from  the  real  object  of 
his  journey,  the  scientific  world  must  acknowledge  having  received 
at  the  hands  of  James  Backhouse  an  invaluable  contribution  towards 
the  Natural  History  of  Australia. 


Art.  CLXXI. — Varieties, 


365.  New  locality  for  Saanfraga  Hirculus.  I  have  taken  the  liber- 
ty of  sending  you  a  few  specimens  of  the  rare  Saxifraga  Hirculus  from 
a  new  locality,  which  I  discovered  in  September,  1840,  on  the  West- 
moreland mountains.  The  place  where  I  found  it  growing  very  plen- 
tifully, is  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  about  three  and  a  half  miles  S.E. 
from  Crossfell  mountain,  about  five  miles  N.W.  from  Caldron  Snout, 
a  waterfall  already  mentioned  in  your  pages  (Phytol.  74  and  113),  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  S.W.  from  a  shooting-box  erected  last  year 
by  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  at  a  place  called  Netherhearth.  The  speci- 
mens enclosed  were  gathered  in  August,  1842,  when  I  paid  a  second 
visit  to  the  spot :  at  the  same  time,  and  about  200  or  250  yards  to  the 
north  of  it,  I  discovered  Polemonium  csBruleum  growing  upon  a  lime- 
stone rock.  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  meeting  with  the  latter 
plant  in  such  a  wild  and  elevated  situation,  never  having  heard  of  its 
being  found  growing  wUd,  even  in  more  sheltered  places,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  but  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being  in- 
digenous.— John  Bell:  Middleton  in  Teesdale,  Augttst  19,  1843. 

366.  New  locality  for  Melitiis  grand\flora.  The  readers  of  your 
valuable  periodical  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  Melittis  grandiflora 
has  been  found  in  a  wood  on  the  Gotswolds,  four  miles  from  Chelten- 
ham :  this,  I  believe,  is  the  most  northern  habitat  yet  known  for  this 
handsome  plant.  It  was  found  last  year  for  the  first  time,  in  a  wood 
called  Puckham  Scrubs,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  this  town :  it  occurs  in 
several  spots  in  the  same  wood.  In  a  boggy  meadow  near  this,  hun- 
dreds of  the  beautifril  Pamassia  palustris  are  now  in  bloom.  —  J. 
Buckman;  Cheltenham^  September  2,  1843. 

367.  Note  on  an  apparently  undescrihed  Hieracium.  The  plant 
I  now  enclose  is  not  described  by  any  writer  on  British  plants.  I 
have  it  under  the  MS.  name  of  Hieracium  Hypochoeroides.  The 
plant  grows  at  Malham  Cove,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Settle  (in  Yorkshire).     You  will  find  the  plant  mentioned  by  Smith 
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in  *  English  Flora,*  (iii.  875),  as  Hypochoeris  maculata :  you  will  also 
find  the  same  plant  referred  to  the  H.  maculata  by  the  following 
authors,  viz.,  Withering,  in  his  fifth  edition,  page  852 ;  Watson,  in 
his  *  New  Guide,'  page  285 ;  and  Baines,  in  his  ^  Yorkshire  Flora,' 
page  64.  It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  I  examined  this  plant,  and 
found  it  to  belong  to  the  genus  Hieracium ;  and  as  it  is  now  upwards 
of  thirty  years  since  this  error  crept  into  our  books  on  British  plants, 
I  should  think  it  quite  time  for  it  to  be  corrected :  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  being  a  species  of  Hieracium,  and  a  plant  which  is  not  de- 
scribed by  any  writer  on  British  Botany.  It  may  be  described  by 
continental  botanists,  and  if  it  be,  the  name  I  have  given  to  it  will 
of  course  have  to  be  given  up,  and  the  one  adopted  which  had 
been  given  to  it  before.  The  enclosed  specimen  is  one  of  its  most 
common  forms  :  you  will  observe  it  is  two-flowered ;  it  is  rarely  found 
with  one  flower.  At  the  first  glance  the  plant  has  certainly  a  great 
resemblance  to  Hypochoeris  maculata,  but  when  subjected  to  a  more 
minute  examination  it  will  be  seen  not  to  belong  to  that  genus. — Saml. 
Gibson :  Helden  Bridge^  September  5,  1843. 

368.  Note,  on  Plants  apparently  indigenous.  Since  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker  tells  us  (in  the  fifl;h  edition  of  his  *  British  Flora,' 
Introduction,  page  viii.)  that  the  "  Martagopi  Lily  and  the  American 
Touch-me-not  can  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  British  plants,"  I 
would  just  ask  Sir  William  seeing  he  has  in  that  edition  of  ^  British 
Flora,'  inserted  the  Italian  Rye-Grass  without  the  asterisk  to  denote 
its  being  naturalized,  or  any  of  your  readers,  what  claim  that  plant 
can  have  to  a  place  in  our  Flora,  since  it  has  not  yet  gone  beyond 
the  bounds  of  cultivation,  and  it  is  but  a  very  short  time  since  it  was 
brought  to  this  country  ?  If  I  had  found  the  Mimulus  luteus  on  our 
list,  I  should  not  have  been  half  so  much  surprised  as  I  was  to  find 
that  the  Italian  Rye-Grass  had  found  its  way  into  our  Flora,  for  in- 
deed the  Mimulus  luteus  has  often  been  found  where  it  might  have 
been  considered  truly  wild,  had  we  not  known  from  whence  it  came. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
John  Gilbertson,  of  Preston,  dated  September  2,  1843.  "  Perhaps 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  whether  the  monkey-plant,  so 
much  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  is  a  native  of  this  country,  at  least 
if  it  is  known  to  be  so  ?  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  it  in  great 
abundance  a  few  weeks  ago."  We  might  mention  a  great  many  plants 
which  has  quite  as  much  claim  to  a  place  in  our  Flora  as  the  above 
Lolium  can  have. — Id, 

369.  Note  on  Cystopteris  regia  and  C,  alpina.    At  page  712  of 
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*  The  Phytologist,'  I  find  the  following  question  —  "  Are  the  plants 
published  under  the  name  of  C.  regia  and  C.  alpina,  in  the  Lanca« 
shire  fern  list  (Phytol.  477),  identical  with  the  Layton  plants  ?  "  In 
reply  to  this  question,  I  would  say  that  our  plants,  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servations have  gone,  are  referrible  to  one  species :  if  I  were  to 
consider  them  more  than  one  species,  the  C.  regia  of  Smith  and  the 
Layton  plant  would  not  be  the  same,  nor  would  either  of  them  be  the 
true  C.  alpina :  the  C.  regia  of  Smith  and  the  Layton  plant  are  as 
distinct  as  any  two  forms  I  have -seen.  I  cannot  at  present  give  your 
correspondent  any  particulars  concerning  my  Cystopteris,  as  most  of 
them  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Newman ;  but  if  looked  over 
there  will  be  found  a  few  specimens  of  the  Layton  plants  and  one  of 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith's  C.  regia,  which  is  from  his  own  hands, 
and  likewise  a  specimen  of  the  Snowdon  plant,  which  is  from  one  of 
the  parties  mentioned  by  Smith ;  and  I  think  that  if  Mr.  Newman 
looks  over  my  Cystopteris  (those  from  Broadbank  and  Cliviger)  he 
will  find  amongst  them  plants  that  are  not  very  unlike  Smith's  C. 
regia,  and  others  which  are  somewhat  like  the  Layton  plant,  and 
perhaps  a  few  others  which  are  quite  as  distinct  as  any  of  the  forms 
pointed  out  by  Smith  and  others. — Id. 

370.  Note  on  Vaucheria  terrestris,  Protonema  muscicola,  S^c, 
Having  observed  the  Vaucheria  terrestris,  DC,  to  be  almost  con- 
stantly accompanied  by  the  young  state  of  some  moss  —  probably 
Tortula  unguiculata — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  Alga  is  merely 
a  young  state  of  the  moss,  previous  to  the  development  of  the  stem 
and  leaves.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  remark  of  Hooker,  in  his  fifth 
vol.  of  the  *  English  Flora,'  who  says  that  Byssus  velutina,  L.,  must  be 
excluded  from  the  list  of  cryptogamic  plants,  as  it  has  been  observed 
to  be  a  young  state  of  one  of  the  Polytricha.  This  Byssus  velutina 
is  quoted  by  Vaucher,  in  his  work  on  ConfervsB,  as  a  synonyme  of  his 
Ectosperma  terrestris,  and  this  again  is  a  synonyme  of  Vaucheria 
terrestris.  This  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  genus  Vaucheria  is 
nothing  more  than  a  rudimentary  state  of  various  mosses.  Hedwig 
states  that  the  sporules  of  mosses,  in  germinating,  produce  ramified, 
cylindrical,  primordial  leaves,  of  indeterminate  number,  and  that 
these  leaves  are  more  permanent  in  Phascum  serratum,  &c.,  than  in 
most  mosses.  But  the  various  species  of  Vaucheria  are  said  to  bear 
fruit,  and  that  they  are  reproduced  by  the  ovoid  vesicles  observed  in 
their  ramifications.  1  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  great  difficulty 
in  explaining  this  away,  for  we  observe  many  cryptogamic  plants 
which,  when  partially  developed,  put  on  a  totally  different  appearance 
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from  that  of  their  full  development,  which  only  takes  place  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  and  yet  these  partially  developed  states  have  a 
power  of  reproduction.  1  imagine  then  that  the  Vaucherias  are  the 
rudimentary  states  of  the  mosses,  and  that  the  ovoid  vesicles  are  ana- 
logous to  granules,  and  reproduce  the  primordial  state  of  the  moss, 
which  only  developes  perfect  leaves  and  fruit  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. Again,  I  have  never  found  Protonema  muscicola,  which  is 
common  on  old  stumps,  unaccompanied  by  a  Jungermannia ;  and  I 
have  thought,  from  careful  examination,  that  I  could  detect  a  connex- 
ion of  the  filaments,  of  which  this  Alga  consists,  within  the  base  of 
the  stem  of  the  Jungermannia :  if  so,  this  Protonema  will  be  the  ana- 
logue of  Vaucheria  among  mosses.  Protonema  cryptarum  is  suspected 
by  Agardh  to  be  the  young  state  of  a  Phascum.  Tliere  is  a  curious 
species  which  grows  on  the  stems  of  Orthotrichi, — ^P.  Orthotrichi.  I 
suspect  this  to  consist  of  atrial  roots  of  the  moss,  which  are  some- 
times much  more  produced  than  at  others.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
opinions  of  more  experienced  cryptogamic  botanists  than  myself  on 
these  points.  Before  I  close  this  note  I  would  Mdsh  to  remark  that 
Thelephora  caerulea,  Schrad.,  among  the  Fuogi,  and  Mycinema  phos- 
phoreum,  Ag.,  among  the  Algae,  of  Hooker's  *  English  Flora,'  are  the 
same  plant,  and  are  both  referred  to  Auricularia  phosphorea,  Sow. 
Fung.  III.  t.  350.— PA.  B.  Ayres;  TTiame,  September  7,  1843. 

371.  Short  Account  of  an  Ea:cursion  to  Tilgate  Forest  and  the  West 
Hoathly  Rocks.  On  Monday,  August  21st,  1843,  accompanied  by 
three  botanical  friends,  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  rocks  at  West 
Hoathly,  and  from  thence  to  Tilgate  Forest,  starting  from  the  Three 
Bridges  station  on  the  Brighton  railway :  our  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  a  large  pool,  by  the  side  of  the  railway,  and  near  the 
station,  and  although  so  recently  excavated,  it  furnished  us  with 
many  plants  of  interest ;  among  them  were  Centunculus  minimus, 
Erythraea  pulchella,  Scirpus  setaceus,  Juncus  lampocarpus,  Typha 
latifolia,  Alisma  Plantago,  with  several  other  aquatic  plants  :  a  short 
distance  up  the  lane  towards  Worth,  and  near  the  pool,  we  collected 
Hypericum  AndrossBmum,  Blechnum  boreale,  Aspidium  spinulosum, 
Rubus  Koehleri  and  R.  macrophyllus.  We  then  proceeded  to  Turner's 
hill,  distant  about  three  miles :  the  lane  through  which  we  passed 
was  very  sandy;  the  common  hedge-plants  here  were  Erythraea 
Centaurea,  Solidago  Virgaurea,  Aspidium  Filix-mas,  Galluna  vulgaris. 
Erica  cinerea,  &c.  On  the  left  hand  bank,  near  Turner's  Hill  Gate, 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  Asplenium  Tdchomanes  were  collected. 
The  rocks,  which  are  about  one  mile  fi*om  this  spot  (direct  south). 
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are  situate  in  a  wood  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  and  form  al- 
most a  semicircle,  terminating  very  abruptly,  and  being  conspicuous 
objects  wherever  they  are  freed  from  the  thick  underwood  :  upon 
these  rocks  flourishes,  in  great  luxuriance,  the  beautiful  Hymeno- 
phyllum  Tunbridgense,  covering,  in  some  instances,  the  entire  face  of 
the  rock,  but  growing  most  vigorously  in  the  crevices  where  the  sun 
never  penetrates.  After  enjoying  the  delightful  view  from  the  summit 
of  the  highest  rocks,  where  we  observed  Vaccinium  Myrtillus  and 
Convallaria  majalis,  in  large  patches,  but  not  in  flower,  we  turned 
our  steps  towards  Tilgate  Forest.  On  reaching  Turner's  Hill  Gate, 
we  took  the  left-hand  road,  which,  after  about  three  miles'  ride,  and 
finding  Linum  angustifolium  in  great  plenty  on  a  bank  in  the  lane, 
brought  us  to  ^*  Stance-Mouse  Plain,"  a  swamp  lying  between  Pease 
Pottage  and  the  Brighton  railway,  where  we  commenced  our  re- 
searches, Exacum  filiforme  being  the  chief  attraction,  which  we  soon 
found,  growing  in  the  greatest  proftision  and  of  extraordinary  size, 
some  specimens  measuring  five  inches  in  height  and  much  branched  : 
we  also  collected  Lycopodium  Selago,  inundatum  and  clavatum,  Nar- 
thecium  ossifragrum,  Eleocharis  multicaulis,  Hypericum  elodes  and 
humifusum,  Scutellaria  minor,  Radiola  Millegrana,  Melica  caerulea, 
Erica  Tetralix  with  white  flowers,  and  the  elegant  Campanula  hede- 
racea,  which  abounds  in  this  locality.  We  then  returned  home,  well 
pleased  with  our  day's  excursion  and  success,  and  not  without  the 
hope  of  revisiting  the  same  spot  another  year,  when  we  trust  that 
others  of  our  friends  will  join  us,  and  participate  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  a  delightful  ramble. —  TV.  Hanson  ;  Reigatej  September  7, 1843. 

372.  Note  on  Lastrtea  »pinulosd.  You  are  quite  correct  in  what 
you  say  (Phytol.  719)  that  Aspidium  spinulosum  of  ^  English  Botany ' 
is  only  a  young  weak  state  of  dilatatum :  Mr.  Mackay,  who  supplied 
the  very  specimen  there  figured,  assured  me  so  years  ago.  —  W.  T. 
Bree  ;*  AUesley  Rectory ,  September  7,  1843. 

373.  Another  word  on  Lastnea  spinulosa.  I  hasten  to  correct  an 
error  in  my  former  communication  (Phytol.  719),  wherein  I  expressed 
a  belief  that  linearis  is  ^^  the  only  distinguishing  epithet  the  plant 
has  ever  received."  I  have  since  found  that  Roth  was  well  acquainted 
with  our  plant,  and  described  it  very  carefully  under  the  name  of  Po- 
lystichum  spiuosum :  our  Lastraea  dilatata  is  also  most  elaborately 
described  as  Polystichum  multijlorum  of  the  same  author :  the  no- 
menclature of  the  species  will  therefore  require  careful  investigation. 

*  In  a  letter  to  £.  Newman. 

3  s 
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The  names  dilatata  and  spinulosa  are  apparently  synonymous,  and 
both  apply  to  a  small  group  of  species  rather  than  to  a  single  one.  — 
Edward  Newman ;  Peckhamy  September  8,  1843. 

374.  Mr.  Gihson'a  query  on  Carex  distawt.  As  no  one  has  -yet 
given  a  reply,  I  beg  to  make  some  remarks,  in  order  that  a  question 
which  the  editor  has  thought  worth  insertion  (Phytol.  680)  may 
not  be  altogether  barren  and  unprofitable.  It  certainly  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  botanist  who,  by  his  frequent  contributions  to 
this  journal,  would  be  regarded  as  an  adept  in  Carices,  should  find 
himself  at  fault  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  his  enquiry.  Perhaps 
the  fact  of  his  not  having  yet  received  an  answer  may  be  regarded  by 
some  as  a  proof  of  the  great  obscurity  of  the  passage  alluded  to  ;  I, 
however,  have  formed  a  different  conclusion.  Whenever  the  honest 
desire  to  acquire  useful  knowledge  is  the  motive  for  putting  a  ques- 
tion, and  then  only,  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  one  who  is  able  to 
do  it  to  furnish  the  desired  information.  The  querist,  however,  should 
endeavour  to  ask  those  who  are  most  likely  to  afford  it.  In  this  case, 
I  think  the  person  who  has  remodelled  the  specific  characters  of  C. 
distans  and  the  allied  species,  in  the  *  British  Flora,'  is  most  compe- 
tent to  clear  up  the  difficulty.  If  Mr.  Gibson  cannot  do  it  himself, 
and  if  he  will  assure  me  in  the  next  Phytologist  that  he  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  writer  in  the  passage  alluded  tOy  I  will  imdertake 
to  procure  the  desired  information  for  him  from  the  fountain  head. 
Of  course  my  own  conjectures  on  the  subject,  were  I  to  express  them, 
would  be  open  to  further  question ;  and  remembering  what  Seneca 
says,  "  Many  would  attain  knowledge  if  they  did  not  fancy  that  they 
already  had  it,''  I  shall  make  no  preteniSions  to  superior  skill  in  a 
matter  which  seems  so  dark  and  difficult  to  the  enquirer. —  TV.  Wil- 
son ;  September  8,  1843. 

375*  Note  on  Lathyrus  Aphaca  and  other  Plants  in  the  vicinity 
of  Halsteadj  Essex.  The  rare  and  curious  Lathjrus  Aphaca  occurs 
in  several  places  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  have  lately  no- 
ticed it  in  what  I  imagine  to  be  an  unusual  situation,  viz.  near  the 
edge  of  a  pool  in  an  old  marl-pit,  where  it  appeared  to  thrive  remark- 
ably well,  and  is  now  ripening  its  seeds  copiously.  A  short  distance 
from  the  same  spot  L.  Nissolia  occurs,  and  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common plant  here,  confining  itself  however  entirely  to  calcareous 
soils,  and  associating  with  such  plants  as  Trifolium  ochroleucum  and 
Senecio  tenuifolius.  As  interesting  plants  of  this  locality,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  I  may  mention  the  following  as  having  come  under  my 
own  observation  :  —  Ranunculus  hirsutus  and  parviflorus,  Thlaspi  ar- 
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vense,  Cardamiue  amara,  Dianthus  Armeria,  Hypericum  Androsaemum, 
Epilobium  roseum,  Myriophyllum  verticillatum,  Sedum  dasyphyllum, 
Chrysosplenium  alternifolium,  Tragopogon  porrifolius,  Anthem  is  ar- 
vensisy  Linaria  spuria,  Veronica  scutellata  and  Buxbaumii,  Ophrys 
apifera,  Carex  vesicaria,  and  Alopecurus  fulvus.  —  Thomas  Bentall ; 
Hahteady  Essex,  September  8,  1843. 

376.  Localities  for  Villarsia  NymphiBoides.  This  rare  plant,  con- 
fined to  a  few  spots  of  our  island,  occurs  pretty  abundantly  in  the 
river  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampton  Court  and  Hamp- 
ton, Middlesex.  The  first  locality  that  I  shall  mention  is  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  village  of  Sunbury,  where  the  river  is  open  to  the  road 
between  that  place'  and  Hampton.  It  occurs  again  in  another  spot,  a 
field  or  two  lower  down  the  river ;  and  a  third  time  near  Hampton 
Court,  where  the  river  is  open  to  the  Hampton  road.  A  fourth  loca- 
lity is  a  little  above  Kingston  Bridge.  All  of  them  are  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex side  of  the  Thames,  and  the  plant,  especially  in  the  first  three, 
covers  a  considerable  surface  of  the  water.  The  locality  above  King- 
ston bridge  I  have  been  acquainted  with  since  the  autumn  of  1837  • 
the  others  I  discovered  a  few  days  since.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  the  locality  at  Walton,  as  mentioned  in  Smith's 
*  English  Flora.' — Jas,  E.  Moxon ;  Twickenham,  September  11, 1843. 

377.  Note  on  the  Habits  and  mode  of  Growth  of  Villarsia  Nym- 
phiBoides,  in  the  above  localities.  The  main  root  of  the  plant  seems 
to  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  river,  from  whence  it 
sends  out  numerous  creeping  stems  of  considerable  length,  from 
which  arise  the  floating  leaves,  placed  singly  at  considerable  intervals 
and  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  radicles  at  their  point  of  junction.  When 
fiilly  developed  they  are  slightly  sinuated,  and  wavy  at  their  margins. 
The  flower  stems,  placed  at  iiTegular  intervals  along  the  creeping 
stem  above-mentioned,  are  from  one  to  three  feet  long,  mostly  desti- 
tute of  leaves,  excepting  at  the  top,  where  they  are  collected  into  a 
kind  of  tuft,  from  which  arise  the  flower  buds  in  considerable  num- 
bers. The  flowers,  which  float  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
are  extremely  fiigacious,  the  petals  being  thin  and  delicate,  and  only 
opening  frilly  in  the  sunshine.  The  plant,  in  all  these  localities 
grows  in  quiet  nooks  of  the  river,  where  it  floats,  undisturbed  by  the 
current,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind. — Id. 

878.  Note  oifi  Equisetum  umbrosum.  As  I  read  your  article  on 
Equisetum  umbrosum  (E.  Drummondii  of  British  botanists)  a  few 
evenings  since,  within  little  more  than  a  hundred  yards  of  where  the 
species  grows,  I  resolved  by  the  next  post  to  send  you  some  fresh- 
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gathered  specimens :  this  was  done,  and  I  hope  they  reached  you  in 
safety.  They  are  from  the  locality  (Wolf-hill)  in  which  the  plant  was 
first  found  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Druramond,  for  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  Scotland,  he  was  the  first  botanist  to  notice  it.  This  he 
did  when  spending  a  day  with  me  in  botanizing  the  Belfast  mountains, 
at  the  time  that  he  was  curator  of  our  botanic  garden.  For  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  this  interesting  and  little  known  species,  I  would 
suggest,  if  such  be  not  already  your  intention,  that  another  figure  be 
given  in  *  The  Phytologist.'  The  figures  already  published  are  very 
good,  but  the-  greater  number  of  readers  will,  I  apprehend,  judging 
from  them  onlyy  carry  away  the  impression  that  the  E.  umbrosum  is  a 
sparingly  branched  species  compared  with  E.  sylvaticum,  represented 
in  a  preceding  page  of  *  The  Phytologist,  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
its  foliage  is  still  more  dense  and  drooping.  True,  in  your  descrip- 
tion of  the  barren  stem,  something  like  this  is  stated,  but  your  figure, 
though  admirably  representing  the  plant  when  it  begins  to  shoot  in 
spring,  gives  no  idea  of  it  in  its  matured  state.  On  the  steep  banks 
of  a  mountain-stream,  about  a  mile  southward  of  the  similar  locality 
at  Wolf-hill,  I  this  summer  remarked  a  few  plants  of  E.  umbrosum. 
In  both  places  the  plant  grows  almost  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the 
glen  facing  the  north.  The  first  English  name  applied  to  this  spe- 
cies—  the  blunt-topped  —  is  expressive,  as  distinguishing  it  from  the 
comparatively  spiral  E.  sylvaticum,  the  only  British  Equisetum  to 
which  it  seems  to  me  to  bear  even  a  general  resemblance. —  Wm. 
Thompson:  Donegal  Square j  Belfasty  Septenfibet  10,  1843. 

379.  Note  on  Osmunda  regalisy  niear  Swansea^  Glamorganshire. 
I  may  just  adduce,  as  illustrating  the  changes  caused  by  cultivation, 
and  showing  that  even  within  the  boutids  of  a  garden,  plants  may  yet 
continue  wild  in  their  prison  till  they  are  semi-domesticated,  and  that 
therefore  the  viciHity^  even  if  a  gatden,  may  not  be  always  good 
ground  for  doubt  that  a  plant  is  indigenous  there,  —  the  fact  of  Os- 
munda regalis  now  growing  within  a  nursery  garden  at  Cwm  Gwynne, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  frotn  Swansea,  towards  Gower.  I  went,  in 
company  with  my  friend  Mr.  James  Buckman,  of  Cheltenham^  to  see 
a  nursery  garden,  some  acres  in  e^ttent,  ^t  Cwm  OwynUe,  which  had 
bb^en  enclosed  frotn  the  waste  about  five  yearis,  and  is  no^  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  with  all  the  usual  stock  of  a  tiilrseryman  add  mar- 
ket gardener.  It  wa6  remarked  to  us  by  the  lessee  of  the  ground,  that 
there  was  la  boggy  spot  in  the  centre  bf  the  nursery,  probably  the  best 
land,  but  which  he  had  not  yet  brought  under  the  spade.  Happen- 
ing to  cross  this  place  in  our  peregrinations,  I  thought  I  saw  a  variety 
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of  Lastrsea  Filix-mas,  not  so  common  as  many  other  ferns  hereabouts, 
but  when  on  the  point  of  gathering  it,  to  our  surprise  it  proved  to  b^ 
the  barren  frond  of  Osmuudd.  regalis.  In  the  same  boggy  ground  we 
noticed  Pedicularis  palustris,  Viola  palustris,  &c.  Now,  of  course, 
the  existence  of  the  Osmunda  here  will  depend  upon  the  piece  of 
boggy  ground  being  drained  or  not.  Should  it  be  neglected,  as  is  not 
improbable,  there  being  abundance  of  ground,  the  Osmunda  and  other 
bog- plants  may  remain  for  half  a  century,  surrounded  by  cabbages^ 
kidney-beans  and  onions.  I  should  say  that  the  fronds  of  Osmunda 
were  all  barren. — Edwin  Lees  ;  llfracombe^  September  12,  1843. 


Art.  CLXXII. — Proceedings  of  Societies. 

BRITIBH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

Cork,  Thursday y  August  17, 1843.  SecHxm  B, — Chemistry  arid  Mineralogy.  *  On  the 
Influence  of  Light  on  the  Growth  of  Plants,'  by  Mr.  R.  Hunt.  —  The  peculiar  influ- 
ence  exerted  upon  the  germination  of  seeds  and  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  by  co- 
loured light,  has  been  for  some  years  the  subject  of  the  author's  inyestigations.  The 
results  show  the  surprising  powers  exerted  by  the  more  luminous  rays  in  preventing 
germination,  and  in  destroying  the  healthful  vigour  of  the  young  plant.  Plants,  when 
made  to  grow  under  the  influence  of  the  red  fays,  bend  from  the  light  as  something 
to  be  avoided ;  while  the  blue  or  chemical  rays  are  efficaceous  in  quickening  the  growth 
of  plants.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Report,  the  author  has  tried  plants  of  a 
great  variety  of  kinds,  and  the  same  effects  have  been  produced.  It  has,  however,  been 
found,  that  although  blue  light  accelerates  germination,  and  gives  a  healthful  vigour 
to  the  young  plant,  its  stimulating  influences  are  too  great  to  ensure  a  perfect  growth. 
The  strength  of  the  plant  appears  to  be  expended  in  the  production  of  a  beautiful  deep 
green  foliage ;  and  it  is  only  by  checking  this  tendency,  by  the  substitution  of  a  yel- 
low for  a  blue  light,  that  the  plant  can  be  brought  into  its  flowering  and  seeding  state. 
The  etiolating  influence  of  the  green  rays  was  observed  upon,  as  well  as  the  power 
which  plants  possessed  of  sending  out  shoots  of  a  great  length  in  search  of  that  light 
which  is  essential  to  th^ir  vigour. 

Section  i>. — Zoology  and  Botany.  Br^  Lankester  read  a  paper  frodi  Mr.  Robert 
Mflliken,  on  a  supposed  anomaly  in  the  fructificatiou  of  the  violet. 

Mr.  Babington  said  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  described  the  appearances 
correctly,  but  had  come  to  a  wrong  eonclusion.  The  fact  was,  that  in  Viola  sou&e 
flowers  were  later  than  others  in  appearing,  and  that  the  later  ones  were  geneially 
impelfect,  not  having  any  corolla.  The  later  flowers  appearing  without  petals  had 
misled  Mr.  Milliken  to  the  supposition  that  these  produced  their  fruit  as  the  result  df 
the  flowering  of  the  first  flowers.  Prof.  £.  Forbes  staled  that  the  absence  of  peUUs 
was  a  permanent  state  of  some  of  the  species  of  violet 

Mr.  Mackay  exhibited  specimens  6f  th^  Irish  Saxifrages.  He  ealled  attention  to 
the  species  restobling  the  London  Piride  {Saxifraga  kim^oU),  and  With  the  speeimens 
of  tiie  Bpecieft  he  also  exhibited  several  varieties  of  iS.  Greum,  S,  hirsiOay  S^  h\polilU^ 
&e.  Mr^  Babington  remarked  that  Saxifraga  was  a  difficult  gentis  to  study:  There 
were  maajr  spedmens  on  thti  taUe^  which)  if  they  came  from  difiereht  countries,  Wbuld 
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be  natamlly  described  as  species,  but  wbicb,  as  they  wexe  all  gathered  in  Ireland,  be 
had  no  hesitation  in  calling  varieties.  It  was  no  proof  that  a  plant  was  a  species  be- 
cause it  remained  the  same  in  cultivation  for  a  great  length  of  time,  for  many  varieties 
did  that  He  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  Saxifrages,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the 
London  Pride  tribe,  he  believed  that  only  S,  umbroaa,  elegant^  (xeum,  and  hirtuta^  were 
species.  The  variety,  S.  u.  of  Mr.  Mackay,  was  not  the  London  Pride  of  the  £ng. 
lish  gardens,  which  was  identical  with  the  London  Pride  of  the  Pyrenees.  Prof. 
Forbes  said,  that  the  difference  between  botanists,  with  regard  to  species  and  varieties, 
could  only  be  reconciled  by  ascertaining  from  each  writer  an  estimate  of  the  value  he 
attached  to  particular  characters.  For  the  want  of  this  there  was  much  confusion  even 
in  Botany,  but  the  evil  was  much  greater  in  Zoology.  The  vague  manner  in  which 
the  characters  of  animals  were  drawn  up  by  British  zoologists,  was  a  constant  cause 
of  complaint  among  continental  naturalists. 

TheBev.  W.  Hincks  then  called  attention  to  two  living  specimens  of  Neottia  gem- 
mipara  of  Smith.  This  very  rare  plant  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Drummond  in  a 
salt  marsh  near  Castleton,  Bearharen,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  1810.  From  an  im- 
perfect specimen,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  had  described  and  figured  it,  and  it  had  not  been 
seen  again  till  1841,  when  it  was  re-found  by  Dr.  Sharkey.  Only  one  specimen  was 
again  obtained,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  identified  with  the  original  specimen  in  the 
Linnean  Herbarium  in  London.  Dr.  Wood  and  Dr.  Harvey  had,  during  the  past 
week,  both  gathered  living  specimens,  which  were  now  on  the  table.  The  original 
plant  was  not  a  Neottia,  as  had  been  supposed  by  Smith,  but  was  now  referred  to  Spi- 
ranthes.  Mr.  Babington  stated,  that  he  had  carefully  examined  the  plant  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  believed  that  is  was  a  genuine  Spiranthes.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  interest, 
as  probably  this  plant  was  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  world.  There  was  no  record  of  its 
having  been  found  anywhere  but  in  the  locality  firom  whence  these  specimens  were 
brought.  Mr.  Hincks  stated,  that  among  some  Califomian  plants  received  in  Lon- 
don, had  been  found  what  appeared  to  be  a  Spiranthes  gemmipanu 

Dr.  Allman  exhibited  specimens  of  a  linaria  which  he  had  gathered  in  Ireland. 
-He  belicTed  it  to  be  a  new  species,  and  had  described  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy.  It  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  Linaria  Italica  of  Treyiranus,  which 
had  also  been  found  in  England,  but  this  plant  differed  in  many  respects  from  L.  Ita- 
lica. Mr.  Babington  thought  the  plant  of  Dr.  Allman  differed  from  the  English  L. 
Italica.  Should  tins  Linaria  be  a  new  species,  it  will  probably  be  new  to  the  Europe- 
an Flora.  Dr.  Allman  stated  that  botanists  in  London  had  pronounced  his  plant  a 
hybrid,  and  Mr.  Mackay  concurred  in  this  opinion.  Dr.  Allman  then  exhibited  spe- 
cimens of  the  very  rare  Trichomanes  speciosum,  and  also  of  one  discovered  by  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Dublin,  which  differed  from  it  in  many  points,  and  which  might  probably 
turn  out  a  new  species.  The  principal  features  of  difference  that  this  fern  presented 
were,  the  possesnon  of  bipinnate  fronds,  long  bristles,  and  the  triangular  form  of  its 
fronds :  in  all  these  points  it  differed  from  T.  speciosum.  Mr.  Mackay  had  cultivated 
the  plant  in  question  since  Mr.  Andrews  discovered  it,  and  it  was  his  conviction  that 
it  was  a  new  species. 

Friday f  August  18.  Section  E, — Medical  Science,  Dr.  Pickells  read  a  paper  *  On 
the  deleterious  effects  of  CEnanthe  Crocata.'  —  This  plant,  he  observed,  was  known  to 
be  one  of  the  [most]  virulent  poisons  of  the  indigenous  British  Flora,  but  was  stated 
to  be  veiy  rare  in  Great  Britain  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  letter-press  of  Sowerby's  *  Eng- 
lish Botany;'  this  was  by  no  means  true  as  regarded  Ireland,  particularly  in  C<Mrk, 
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and  other  soutbeni  counties,  in  which  it  grows  in  great  abundance.  Dr.  Pickells  coU 
lected  nearly  thirty  cases  of  death  by  eating  the  root,  the  quantity  in  one  instance  riot 
exceeding  "  the  top  of  the  finger ; "  he  described  the  symptoms  as  exhibited  in  those 
cases, — insensibility,  convulsions,  locked  jaw,  delirium  and  insanity ;  and  pointed  out 
the  proper  mode  of  treating  such  cases,  by  detailing  several  which  were  cured  by  the 
exhibition  of  strong  emetics,  diffusible  stimulants,  enemata,  &c.  He  concluded  by 
making  some  observations  on  the  poisons  used  by  the  ancients  in  judicial  executions; 
he  thought  this  might  have  been  the  plant  used  to  destroy  Socrates,  and  not  the  Co- 
nium  maculatum  of  modem  Botany ;  and  from  the  symptom  of  insanity,  he  thought 
that  this  was  the  plant  designated  as  the  **  iusane  root "  by  the  poet.  This  plant  Dr. 
Pickells  stated  to  be  equally  injurious  to  black  cattle  and  horses,  as  to  man ;  he  be- 
lieved there  was  no  direct  antidote  known ;  melted  butter  was  given  in  some  of  the 
cases  which  recovered,  and  is  popularly  deemed  a  preservative  against  its  effects.  The 
root  is  frequently  used  as  a  discutient  external  application  to  tumours,  and  many  of 
the  accidents  have  occurred  by  eating  it,  when  gathered  for  this  purpose.  —  From  the 
Report  in  the  Atherusum  of  Saturday^  August  26, 1843. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

September  1, 1843.  —  J.  £.  Gray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  &c.,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Wood,  of 
Cork,  presented  a  specimen  of  Neottia  gemmipara,  found  in  Ireland ;  *  and  British 
plants  had  been  received  from  Mr.  £.  Doubleday,  the  Bev.  A.  Bloxam  and  Miss  Wors- 
ley.  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor  presented  the  following  four  species  of  Jungermannia,  new 
to  the  British  Flora: — Jungermannia  reclusa,  (Taylor^  MS,),  J.  germana  {Taylor, 
JliS.),  J.  fragilifolia  (Taylor,  MS,),  and  J.  riparia  {Taylor,  MS,) 

Read, — ^^*  Observations  on  some  Varieties  of  Hypna,  and  on  a  new  species  of  Li- 
chen," by  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor.  Local  collections  of  Cryptogamic  plants  are  instruc- 
tive in  two  ways,  by  contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  species,  and  by  pointing  out  the  directions  which  the  characters  of  the  varieties  take 
when  acted  on  by  diversity  of  circumstances  of  external  agencies.  The  cryptogamic 
coUection  of  Dr.  6.  Watson,  from  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  presented  to  the  Bota- 
nical Society  of  London,  elucidate  in  some  particulars  the  foregoing  remark  ;  not  how- 
ever to  a  great  extent,  as  the  collector  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  with  gathering 
thelaigest  and  most  prominent  species,  and  to  have  omitted  or  overlooked  the  minuter 
and  more  inconspicuous  kinds.  Yet  what  has  been  collected  is  far  from  being  desti- 
tute of  interest  and  value. 

Thus  he  has  remitted  to  London  a  great  profusion  of  Neckera  cladorrhizans  (Hed,) 
Now  this  moss  was  first  described  from  Swiss  specimens  by  Hedwig ;  afterwards  it  was 
sent  to  this  country  from  Nepal  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and  from  New  York  by  Dr.  Torrey ; 
finally  we  have  it  in  the  present  collection  from  Philadelphia. 

In  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  so  fertile  in  mosses,  it  is  totally  unknown.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  this  species  is  altogether  continental ;  although  for  the  pre- 
sent we  are  unacquainted  with  those  laws  that  deny  to  it  an  insular  locality. 

We  have  Hypnum  salebrosnm  (Hoffin,)  by  its  smaller  size  imposing  upon  us  the 

form  of  a  new  species ;  but  although  the  branches  are  more  compressed  and  shorter, 

<»■  — — ■ —  ■  - . 

*  See  p.  760. 
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the  leaves  somewbat  narrower,  the  pedicels  more  slender,  and  the  capsules  soon  turn- 
ing black,  yet  in  all  essential  characters  it  entirely  agrees  with  our  British  species. 

Hypnum  plumosnm,  (L.),  with  us  assumes  diversified  forms,  among  which  a  re> 
markable  one  collected  by  the  late  Miss  Hutchins,  atOIengariff,  has  all  the  leaves  de- 
cidedly secund.  The  variety  gathered  by  Dr.  Watson,  has  the  upper  leaves  alone 
heteromallous ;  but  then  its  more  erect  and  longer  capsules,  and  the  less  concave  bat 
substriated  leaves,  claim  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  between  species  and  variety  by 
a  practised  hand.  Dr.  Taylor  considered  it  less  hazardous  for  the  present,  to  leave  it 
in  the  latter  rank.  But  the  impatient  may  say,  when  then  are  we  to  expect  the  means 
of  exactly  deciding  ?  The  answer  is,  perhaps  not  until  some  muscologist  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  seeing  both  growing  in  their  native  localities.  For  there  is  much  value 
in  the  character  taken  from  the  habit  of  a  plant.  Many  modem  elevations  of  varieties 
to  the  rank  of  species  have  been  first  suggested  by  the  silent  appeal  of  the  look  of  the 
growing  individuals.  In  Dr.  Watson's  state  of  Hypnum  rutabulum  (L.),  a  mark  hi- 
therto considered  essential  to  the  species  seems  to  be  vanishing ;  the  pedicels  exhibit 
scarcely  any  appearance  of  roughness  immediately  below  the  capsules :  in  all  other 
particulars  the  Philadelphian  and  European  mosses  coincide.  But  Mr.  Wilson,  whose 
observations  on  this  tribe  are  always  as  original  as  acute,  had  long  since  taught  Dr.  T. 
that  the  scabrous  state  of  the  pedicel  in  this  species  is  liable  to  gpreat  variation ;  inso- 
much that  he  seems  disposed  to  doubt  whether  Hypnum  vagans  of  Hooker,  in  Drum- 
mond's  *  Musci  Americana/  separated  principally  on  account  of  the  smoothness  of  the 
iruitstalks,  be  really  distinct  from  Hypnum  rutabulum,  (L.) 

Among  the  very  few  lichens  sent  by  Dr.  Watson,  is  a  species  of  Coenomyce,  which 
may  be  considered  new,  and  is  called  Coenomyce  foliacea.  Its  specific  character  may 
be  thus  given. — ^^  Podetia  two  inches  high,  loosely  csspitose,  dichotomously  branched, 
the  ultimate  branches  subulate,  and  tipped  with  brown ;  the  buds  in  flattened  granu- 
lar pale  green  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  soon  expanding  into  flat  lobes,  which  are  sub- 
pinnately  branched  and  crenate,  pale  glaucous  above,  snow-white  beneath,  unaltered 
by  moisture.    There  are  no  apothecia  present.'' 

The  generic  name  is  that  of  Acharius,  which  perhaps  should  not  be  abandoned  but 
upon  the  clearest  necessity.  The  modern  subdivision  of  the  genus  into  Cladouia  and 
Scyphophorus  appears  attended  with  no  advantage,  while  the  species  of  these  two  tribes 
are,  by  the  confession  of  the  adopters  themselves,  joined  by  links  that  appear  insepara- 
ble from  either  set.  Indeed,  on  tliis  question,  the  present  plant  is  quite  in  puint,  hav- 
ing all  the  habit  of  Coenomyce  Sparassa  (Ach.),  (Scyphophorus  of  FSe  and  DeCand,)^ 
with  the  attenuated  and  subulate  branches  of  Cladonia  of  the  same  authors. 

The  buds  of  lichens  have  not  received  the  consideration  from  botanists  which  their 
importance  merits.  Hitherto  the  characters  have  been  drawn  from  the  thallus  or  from 
the  apothecia  alone  :  but  the  buds  by  which,  for  the  most  part,  these  plants  are  multi- 
plied, and  which,  if  watched  during  development,  present  most  remarkable  features, 
should  be  hailed  as  a  new  and  welcome  element  for  specific  distinctions. 

In  Coenomyce  Sparassa  {Ach,)  the  buds  originate  in  coarse  white  granules,  thickly 
set,  and  rising  at  once  above  the  surface  of  the  podetia ;  in  our  plant  they  are  flat, 
scarcely  eminent  above  the  cuticle  of  the  podetia,  pale  glaucous  green  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  not  so  densely  crowded,  nor  do  they  expand  into  lobes  so  linear.  Another 
character  may  be  taken  from  the  branches  of  the  podetia,  which  in  the  former  are  near- 
ly parallel  and  of  equal  thickness,  except  at  the  very  summit^  while  in  Coenomyce  fo- 
liacea they  are  more  gradually  acuminated  and  divaricated  above. — G.  E,  D, 
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Art.  CLXXfll. — Notes  on  the  new  Brilish  Cuscuta  (C.  Epithymum 
B.  Trifolii,  Bab.)     By  Daniel  Wheeler,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.L. 
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Magnified  figores  to  show  the  connexion  l>etween  the  Coseata  and  the  clover. 

Fig.  1.— a,  portion  of  clover-stem  enlarged*    c,  the  apertures  by  which  the  Coseata  penetrated. 

Fig.  2. — ^A  h^ily  magnified  representation  of  a  very  thin  transverse  section  of  a  portion  of  the  stem  of 
elover,  with  the  Cosouta  attached,  ft,  Stem  of  the  Cuscuta.  c,  Spongioles  of  Cuscuta  penetrating  the  clo- 
▼er-etem ;  that  on  Uie  ngfat  having  a  bifid  extremity  reaches  the  medullary  sheath,  that  on  the  left  merely  en- 
ters the  edlular  tissue,    d.  Bundles  of  woody  fibre,    e,  Medullary  sheath. 

Fig.  3. A  less  magnified  representation  of  a  transverse  section  of  a  dover-stem,  with  dodder  attached  to 

iC  A  pordon  is  left  unfinished,  that  the  relation  of  parts  may  be  shown  more  distinctly.  The  letters  apply 
to  the  same  parts  as  in  fig.  2. 

Fig.  4.— A  portion  of  dodder-stem  which  has  not  yet  attached  itself  to  elover,  magnified  to  show  the  shape 
•ad  ceUular  strootofe  of  the  teetb-Hke  processes  [spongioleBl. 


Having  heard  from  my  friend  Mr.  Hanson,  that  the  new  Cuscuta 
was  growing  upon  clover  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  visited  the  field, 
and  found  several  patches  of  it,  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  between 
two  and  three  yards  in  diameter.  Its  general  appearance  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Professor  Henslow.      It  looks 

3t 
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like  ^  fine  closely-tangled  wet  cat-gut  carelessly  thrown  down  on  the 
clover ;  *'  it  is  of  a  pale  reddish-brown  or  yellow  colour,  of  a  more  ro- 
bust habit  than  Cuscuta  Epithymum,  but  not  so  strong  as  C.  europaea 
and  with  fewer  heads  of  flowers ;  thqse  are  bracteated,  sessile,  white, 
with  a  spreading  limb  to  the  corolla,  and  give  out  a  faint,  fragrant 
odour;  the  stems  upon  which  they  are  placed  are  frequently  long, 
round  and  filiform,  occasionally  giving  off  lateral  branches,  the  axils 
of  which  contain  a  few  flower-buds,  these  ultimately  increase  and 
form  heads. 

The  destruction  caused  by  this  plant  is  very  great.  All  the  plants 
around  which  it  clings  are  dead  or  dying;  pieces  of  clover,  quite 
black  and  withered,  as  if  scorched,  may  be  obtained  with  the  Cuscu- 
ta upon  them  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to 
clover,  but  seems  to  attack  indiscriminately  all  the  plants  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. I  have  found  it  upon  Prunella  vulgaris,  Triticum  repens. 
Polygonum  aviculare,  Plantago  lanceolata,  Sherardia  arvensis,  and 
even  on  Orobanche  minor,  thus  affording  an  example  of  one  parasite 
living  upon  another.  It  seems  especially  to  luxuriate  upon  Prunella 
vulgaris ;  at  least  I  have  generally  found  several  heads  of  flowers  on 
that,  when  there  have  been  scarcely  any  on  the  other  plants,  or  on  the 
clover  in  its  neighbourhood,  completely  strangled  by  the  Dodder. 

The  characters,  drawn  from  the  examination  of  numerous  speci- 
mens, appear  to  me  to  be  the  following :  — 

Clusters  of  flowers  bracteated,  sessile,  approaching  a  globular  form, 
the  flowers  in  each  cluster  varying  in  number  firom  two  to  twenty,  the 
average  number  being  about  fifteen  :  tube  of  the  corolla  at  Jirst  cy- 
lindricaly  afterwards  becoming  somewhat  ventricose,  scales  palmate- 
ly  cut,  converging  :  calyx  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  sepals  white,*  ovate-lanceolate,  acute. 

Being  a  true  parasite,  the  Cuscuta  derives  its  nourishment  from  the 
plants  to  which  it  clings,  as  soon  as  it  has  inserted  its  suckers ;  and 
the  mode  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  very  interesting.  The 
stem  has  a  degree  of  viscidity  readily  detected  by  plunging  the  hand 
among  a  quantity  of  it ;  on  withdrawing  the  hand,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  stems  have  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  it,  and  probably  it  is  this 
viscidity  which  at  first  enables  the  Cuscuta  to  attach  itself  to  the  clo- 
ver &c.,  until  it  has  twined  itself  round  the  stem  of  other  plants ;  this 
it  does  by  coiling  itself  round  once  or  twice  from  lefl  to  right,  or  more 
frequently  it  makes  several  turns  and  then  passes  off  to  another  stem, 

*  Occasionally  tinged  with  purple. — Ed. 
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or  to  a  leaf,  for  I 'have  seen  it  send  its  suckers  into  the  leaves  of  Tri- 
ticum  repens  and  Plantago  lanceolata,  as  well  as  those  of  the  clover. 
If  we  tear  a  small  piece  of  the  Cuscuta  from  off  the  stem  of  the  clover 
to  which  it  has  attached  itself,  we  shall  observe  some  elliptical  open- 
ings through  which  the  teeth  or  processes  [spongioles]  of  the  Cuscuta 
have  penetrated  the  structure  of  the  plant,  as  in  fig.  1,  c.  If  we  make 
an  exceedingly  thin  transverse  section  of  the  clover  (fig.  2),  with  the 
dodder  {b)  upon  it,  and  place  it  under  the  microscope,  we  shall  then 
observe  the  dodder  sending  wedge-shaped  processes  {c  in  figs.  2,  3, 
and  4)  into  the  stem  of  the  clover ;  these  processes  sometimes  pene- 
trate through  the  layer  of  woody  fibre  (d)  to  the  medullary  sheath  (e), 
at  other  times  they  can  only  be  traced  into  the  woody  fibre,  and  very 
often  they  only  enter  the  cellular  tissue.  If  we  examine  the  long, 
unattached  portions  of  the  stem  of  the  Cuscuta,  we  may  see  some  of 
the  wedge-shaped  processes  which  have  not  penetrated  any  plant ; 
these  consist  of  a  number  of  oblong  cells,  arranged  in  the  wedge  form, 
their  long  axis  being  placed  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  dodder,  and 
uncovered  by  cuticle ;  they  are  therefore  admirably  adapted  both  to 
penetrate  and  to  absorb  nourishment  from  the  plants  they  attack. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  Cuscuta  is  chiefly  nourished  by  the  de* 
scending  or  elaborated  sap,  having  met  with  many  specimens  of  clo- 
ver which  were  more  withered  below  than  above ;  if  such  be  the  case, 
the  tight  embrace  of  the  dodder  would  act  like  a  ligature,  and  thus, 
by  retarding  the  flow  of  the  descending  sap,  enable  the  dodder  to  ob- 
tain a  greater  supply  of  nourishment. 

I  believe  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  clover  from  which  I  obtained 
my  specimens  was  raised  from  foreign  seed,  therefore  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  Cuscuta  was  imported :  it  is  most  probably  the 
plant  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Babington  in  his  ^  Manual,'  as  the  var.  /3. 
JVifoUi  of  Cuscuta  Epithymum.  Daniel  Wheeler. 

Keigate,  September  22,  1843. 


[Mr.  Wheeler's  interesting  paper  was  accompanied  by  recent  specimens  of  the  Cus- 
cuta ;  tbese  are  identical  with  others  previously  received  from  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson,  of 
Saffron  Walden,  who  last  year  favoured  us  with  a  notice  of  the  appearance  of  this  de- 
structive parasite  in  that  neighbourhood,  (Phytol.  466).  Mr.  Gibson  has  since  obli- 
gingly forwarded  recent  specimens :  the  note  which  accompanied  them  will  be  found 
among  our  Varieties.  During  the  past  summer  a  Cuscuta,  with  a  very  sleoder,  white 
stem,  made  its  appearance  on  young  plants  of  a  Cytisus,  in  the  propagating-house  of 
a  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  at  St.  John's  Wood :  the  species  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  parasite  did  not  flower,  but  perished  after  destroying  the  Cytisus.  The 
following  account  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  these  singuhr  plants,  we  quote  from 
a  provincial  paper. — Ed^ 
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"  New  Agricultural  PesL — Professor  Henslow  last  week, called  attention  to  the  si- 
lent but  dangerous  progress  that  is  making  by  a  new  agricultural  pest,  the  clover  dod- 
der, which  threatens  to  destroy  the  clover  crop  altogether  in  some  places. 

**  The  dodders  are  a  singular  race  of  true  parasites,  inhabiting  all  the  temperate 
and  wanner  parts  of  the  globe,  distinguished  by  botanists  into  numerous  species,  but 
all  having  the  same  manner  of  growth  and  multiplication.  They  are  leafless  annual 
plants,  allied  to  the  bindweeds  [Convolvulaces],  and,  like  them,  strangling  whatever 
they  lay  hold  of.  Their  flowers,  which  are  small,  appear  in  balls  on  the  stems,  spee- 
dily form  fruit,  and  end  in  producing  each  four  seeds,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard, within  which  is  coiled  up  an  embryo  plant,  looking  like  a  miniature  snake.  As 
the  number  of  flowers  in  each  ball  is,  in  our  common  species,  on  an  average,  about  fif- 
teen, it  follows  that  every  ball  will  furnish  about  sixty  young  plants — whence  the  ra- 
pid spread  of  such  pests  may  be  easily  understood. 

^  As  soon  as  the  seed  of  the  Dodder  is  ripe,  it  falls  to  the  gpround,  and  usually 
seems  to  lie  dormant  till  the  succeeding  year ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  said  to  ger- 
minate immediately.  When  the  spring  returns,  the  embryo  sends  one  end  down  into 
the  earth  to  form  a  root,  while  the  other  rises  upwards,  like  a  small  white  thread  or 
worm.  At  this  time  it  is  not  a  parasite,  but  seems  to  derive  its  food  from  the  soil,  like 
ordinary  plants.  It  cannot,  however,  do  so  long,  but  withers  and  perishes,  unless  it 
touches  some  living  branch  or  stem.  If  it  succeed  in  doing  so,  it  immediately  seizes 
the  live  stem  by  means  of  a  sucker,  which  is  protruded  from  the  point  of  contact;  and 
then,  twining  from  left  to  right,  and  forming  more  suckers  as  it  twines,  it  establishes 
.  itself  on  its  victim,  and  ceases  to  have  any  further  connexion  with  the  soil.  From 
that  time  forward  it  is  a  true  parasite,  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  plant  it  has  seized 
upon.  After  making  a  few  turns  round  the  branch,  and  securing  itself  firmly  in  its 
new  position,  it  again  lengthens,  and  eatches  hold  of  some  other  branch,  when  more 
suckers  are  protruded ;  and  thus  it  goes  on  —  branching,  and  twining,  and  sucking, 
and  branching  again  —  until  it  forms  that  appearance  which  Prof.  Henslow  well  de- 
scribes  as  resembling  *  fine,  closely-entangled,  wet  catgut'  Now  the  dodder  has  a  new 
and  independent  seat  of  life  wherever  it  has  twined  round  a  branch ;  and  as  it  is  in- 
cessantly  twining  and  separating,  and  twining  again,  a  single  plant  is  speedily  in  the 
condition  of  a  polype — so  that  if  it  be  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces,  each  piece  will  imme- 
diately go  on  growing,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it.  Tearing  the  dodder  in  pieces 
then,  so  far  from  extirpating  it,  only  multiplies  the  mischief,  instead  of  arresting  it. 

**  This  short  statement  will  show  that  it  is  a  formidal)le  enemy  that  has  thus  been 
unfortunately  introduced  to  our  fields ;  and,  as  these  things  are  not  very  nice  in  their 
food,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  clover  dodder  may  next  take  a  fancy  to  our  wheat- 
fields,  unless  we  can  speedily  put  an  end  to  its  presence.  It  is  of  little  use  to  cut  it  in 
pieces — ^it  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  do  so,  if  the  fragments  are  left  where  they  can  catch 
hold  of  anything  else. 

'*  As  it  is  only  an  annual,  it  would  be  killed  if  we  could  prevent  its  flowering;  but 
that  is  difficult,  because  of  its  hiding  itself  among  the  lower  branches  of  plants,  where 
it  cannot  be  seen :  and  a  few  heads  of  flowers  will  soon  renew  it  in  a  succeeding  year. 
The  right  plan  would  be  to  dig  up  the  clover  where  the  dodder  appears,  so  as  to  form 
a  circle  considerably  beyond  the  patch  apparently  formed  by  it,  and  then  to  burn  it  in 
heaps ;  or,  in  cases  where  the  entire  field  is  infected  by  it,  to  sacrifice  the  whole  crop, 
and  bum  it.  This  may  appear  a  violent  remedy,  but  it  is  the  only  one  likely  to  be  ef- 
fectual ;  and  even  this  will  fail,  if  (which  is  not  yet  the  case,  but  soon  will  be)  the  dod- 
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der  is  allowed  to  form  Us  seeds :  for  they  will  fall  on  the  ground,  lie  hid  in  the  crevices, 
and  reappear  with  the  next  crop,  —  when  all  the  labour  will  have  to  be  done  over 
again."  —  The  Ten  Towm^  Messenger^  and  General  Advertiser :  Saturday^  September 
23, 1843. 


Art.  CLXXIV.  —  Rarer  Plants  observed  at  Weston-super-Mare. 
By  G.  S.  Gibson,  Esq. 

I  SEND  a  list  of  some  of  the  rarer  plants  noticed  at  Weston-super- 
Mare,  during  a  day's  visit  to  that  place  in  the  summer  of  1843* 

Weston  is  a  small  but  increasing  bathing-place,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Bristol  Channel,  about  eighteen  miles  from  that  city;  and  pos- 
sessing considerable  diversity  of  soil  and  situation,  is  a  locality  fa- 
vourable to  the  growth  of  a  variety  of  plants,  some  of  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  others  to  hilly  or  woody  districts. 
Doubtless,  in  a  longer  stay,  this  list  might  have  been  considerebly 
enlarged. 


Clematis  Vitalba,    Hedges. 

Papaver  Argemone,    Cornfields  at  Uphill. 

somniferum.     AVaste  gi'ound. 

Glaucium  luteum.    On  the  shore. 

Cakile  maritima,    Sandy  shore. 

Erysimum  cheiranthoides.  Waste  ground. 

Koniga  maritime.    Ditto. 

Reseda  alba.  Several  places  upon  waste 
ground,  naturalized,  but  not  really 
wild,  and  common  in  gardeus. 

Helianthemum  vulgare,  (with  white  flow- 
ers).   On  the  cliff. 

Silene  maritima,     Sandy  shore  and  cliffs. 

A  renaria  peploides .    San  dy  shore. 

■  marina*    Cliffs. 

Hypericum  montanum.    On  the  hills. 

■    Andrositmum,     Sparingly  on 
the  cliffs. 

Trifolium  scabrum.  Cornfields  and  dry 
banks,  common. 

Pyms  Aria.    Rocks  on  the  hills. 

Apium  graveolens.    Ditches. 

Trinia  glaberrima.  Downs  near  the  sig- 
naUpost,  and  at  Uphill,  near  the 
church. 

Petroselinum  segetum.    Uphill  church-yrd. 

Hehsciadium  repens.  Marshy  ground  nr. 
the  railway. 

Fceniculum  mUgare.    Waste  ground. 


Eryngium  maritimum, 
campestre. 


Sandy  shore. 
Sparingly  by  the 


side  of  a  cornfield,  by  a  private  road 
leading  up  to  a  house  beyond  the 
church :  there  were  only  about  ten 
plants.  It  is,  I  suppose,  a  hitherto 
unobserved  locality  for  this  very  rare 
plant,  and  as  such  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers. 

Rubia  peregrina.     On  the  cliffs. 

Asf)erula  Cynanchica.    Dry  banks. 

Valeriana  rubra.    Waste  ground. 

Cnicus  acaulis.     On  the  downs. 

Conyza  squarrosa.     Rocks  on  the  hills. 

Aster  Tripolium,    On  the  shore. 

Convolvultu  Soldanella,    Sandy  shore. 

MarruHum  vulgare.  Waste  ground,  spar- 
ingly. 

Plantago  maritima,  Glaux  maritima,  and 
Salsola  Kali.    Sandy  shore. 

Chenopodium  murale.    Waste  ground. 

Rumex  pulcher,     Church-yard  at  Uphill. 

Triglochin  maritimum.    Shore. 

Opkrys  apifera.    Rocks  on  the  hills. 

Carex  arenaria^  Ammophila  arundinacea, 
Phleum  arenarium,  and  Triticum 
junceum.    Sandy  shore. 

Triticum  loliaceum.  Dry  road-sides  near 
the  sea. 
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I  searched  along  the  shore, a  considerable  time,  without  success, 
for  Hemiaria  glabra,  which  in  the  '  Botanist's  Guide '  is  said  to  grow 
there ;  and  am  ready  to  fear  that  it  has  becfome  extinct,  if  indeed  it 
ever  grew  there,  and  if  some  other  plant  in  an  immature  state  was  not 
mistaken  for  it.  G.  S.  Gibson. 

Saffron  Walden,  August,  1843.' 


Art.  CLXXV — Rarer  Plants  found  near  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight. 
By  Q.  S.  Gibson,  Esq. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  rarer  plants  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  during  a  week's  stay  at  that 
place  in  the  summer  of  1843. 


Clematis  Vitalba,    Hedges,  abundant. 

Papaver  hyhridum.    Cornfields,  sparingly. 

Glaucium  luteum.    Sea-sbore,  plentiful. 

Fumaria  capreolata.  Wayside  at  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Matthiola  incana,  Cbalky  cliffs  at  Steep- 
hill,  near  Ventnor,  for  some  dis- 
tance, cbiefly  in  inaccessible  places, 
and  to  all  appearance  wild. 

Cakile  maritima,  Boncburch  and  Sbank- 
lin. 

Silene  maritima.  Between  St.  Lawrence 
and  Niton. 

Arenaria  peploides,     Sbore  at  Sbanklin. 

■  '  marina.  Cliffs  nr.  St.  Lav^ence. 
Linum   angmtifolium.         Abundant   at 

Sbanklin* 

Lavatera  arborea.  Waste  ground  at  Vent- 
nor and  Sbanklin. 

Hypericum  montanum.  Rare  near  St. 
Lawrence. 

Geranium  rotundifolium.  Old  walls  at  St. 
Lawrence. 

■  ■  columbinum.     On  the  hills  in 

small  quantity. 

Euonymus  europteus.  Hedges  at  St.  X/aw- 
rence. 

Lathyrus  sylvestris.  Very  abundant  in  the 
east  end  of  the  undercliff  near  Bon- 
cburch. 

Medicogo  maculata.  Near  Boncburch  and 
St.  Lawrence. 


Near  the  east  end  Bon- 


Near  St.  Lawrence. 
Near  St.  Lawrence, 


Near  Luc- 


Medicago  tativa, 
churoh. 

Hippocrepis  comosa, 

Rosa  spinosissima, 
scarce. 

Epilobium  angustifolium, 
combe  chine. 

Apium  graveolens.    Shore  and  cliffis  in  se- 
veral places. 

Petroselinum  segetwn.    Not  uncommon  in 
cornfields,  hedges,  &  waste  ground. 

Sisan  Amomum.    Hedges,  frequent. 

Crithmum  maritimum»    Cliffs  at  Steepbill 
and  other  places. 

PasHnaca  sativa,    Boad-sides  &c.  comn. 

Torilis  infesta.    Cornfields,  not  uncomn. 

Smymium  Olusatrum.  Cliffs  at  Steepbill. 

Viburnum  Lantana.    Common  in  hedges. 

Rubia  peregrina.    Abundant. 

Aspenda  Cynanchica,    On  the  Downs. 

Galium  tricome.  Cornfields  near  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Fedia  dentata.    Cornfields. 

Cnicus  eriophorus.      East  end,  near  Bon- 
cburch. 

acaulis.    Plentiful  on  the  bills. 

Carduus  Mdrianus.     Waste  ground  near 
St.  Lawrence. 

Canyza  squarrosa.    Shady  hedges  &c. 

Pyrethrum  Parthenium,      Waste  ground. 

maritimum.  Sea-shore  at  Steep- 
bill Sec. 
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dehorium  Intybw.  Fields  near  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Erigeron  acris.  On  rocks  at  the  east  end 
near  Bonchurch. 

Inula  Helenium.  Bonchurch,  near  the 
east  end. 

Campmnula  kyhrida.  Cornfields  near  St. 
La¥rTence. 

Ftiuw  major.  Shady  hedge  near  St.  Law- 
rence well. 

CrenHana  Amarella,    On  the  downs. 

Chlora  perfoliata.  On  the  downs  and  dry 
hedge-banks. 

Erytkrma  jndchella.  Clifis  and  dry  ground 
near  the  sea. 

lAnaria  Cymhalaria,  Wall  near  St.  Law- 
rence well. 

jpurta.    Waste  ground  in  several 

places. 

Melampyrum  arvense.  Cornfield^  by  the 
cliff  between  Ventnor  and  St  Law- 
rence and  Niton  ;  and  on  the  rocks 
of  the  undercliff  near  St.  Lawrence. 

3fentha  rotundifolia.  Road-side  near  St. 
Lawrence,  and  in  some  other  moist 
places. 

SaffiK>nWalden,  August,  1843.  • 


Oaleopsit  Ladanvm,  Cornfields  &c.,  fre- 
quent 

Orobanche  minor.*  Clover-field  between 
St  Lawrence  and  Niton. 

barbata.*     At  the  roots  of  ivy 

and  grass  about  St  Lawrence,  plen- 
tiful 

Statice  Armeria.  Between  St  Lawrence 
and  Niton. 

Atriplex  laciniata.    Shore  at  Shanklin. 

Beta  maritima.    Near  Bonchurch. 

Rumex  pulcher.  Road-sides  &c.  frequent 

TAeHum  linophyllum.  On  the  downs  in 
several  places. 

Urtica  jnl^ifera.    Near  Luccombe  chine. 

Orchis  jfyramidalis.    On  the  downs. 

Ophrys  apifera.    Open  sunny  banks. 

Epipactis  latifolia.  East  end  near  Bon- 
church, very  sparingly.* 

Iris  foetidissima.  Hedges  &  waste  ground 
common. 

Tamus  communis.    Frequent  in  hedges. 

Pkalaris  canariensis.  Waste  ground,  rare. 

Avena  fatua.    Corn  fields. 

Hordeumpratense.    Near  St  La¥rrence. 

G.  S.  Gibson. 


Art.  CLXXVI. — Remarks  on  Botanical  Classification. 
By  Thomas  Edmonston,  Esq.,  jun. 

Baltasound,  Shetland  Islands, 

September  25,  1843. 
Sir, 

The  subject  of  the  best  mode  of  botanical  classifica- 
tion is  undoubtedly  one  not  only  of  much  interest,  but  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  science;  and  having  for  some  time  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  present  system  of  entirely  dispensing  with  an  introductory 
or  "artificial"  scheme,  is  not  only  wrong  in  theory,  and  opposed  to 

*The  differences  existing  between  tbese  plants  seem  to  me  too  slight  to  constitute 
them  separate  species.  They  both  grow  in  considerable  abundance  at  St  Lawrence, 
and  I  oonld  discover  very  little  distinction  between  specimens  of  each.  May  not  the 
trifling  distinctions  arise  from  difference  of  situation  and  other  attendant  circumstaoces  ? 
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the  principles  of  philosophical  classification,  but  almost  impracticable 
in  practice  ;  —  I  have  thrown  together  a  few  notes  on  this  important 
topic,  in  the  hope  that  some  botanist  will  either  demonstrate  the  fal- 
lacy of  my  opinions,  or  be  led  to  reflect  on  the  incompetence  of  the 
^^ natural'*  or/ashionable  system  to  perform  all  that  it  promises.  With 
this  view  the  insertion  of  the  following  remarks  in  your  valuable  jour- 
nal will  oblige,  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Thos.  Edmonston,  Jan. 
To  the  Editor  of  *  The  Phytologist.' 

It  has  of  late  years  become  a  favorite  subject  with  naturalists,  and 
especially  with  botanists,  to  cry  down  as  unphilosophical  and  as  un- 
adapted  for  the  extended  knowledge  and  comparatively  mature  obser- 
vations of  the  age,  any  system  of  classification  which  does  not  include 
in  the  definitions  of  its  divisions  a  great  mass  of  characters,  but  which 
assorts  the  objects  of  which  it  treats  in  groups  distinguished  £rom  each 
other  by  one,  or  at  least  by  few  characteristics.  This  seems  to  be  the 
simple  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  classification,  the  ^'  natu- 
ral "  and  the  "  artificial.*' 

The  object  of  the  present  remarks  is  not  so  much  to  enter  into  the 
more  general  principles  of  classification,  as  to  endeavour  to  demon- 
strate and  illustrate  the  proposition, — Tliat  a  simple  artificial  scheme 
is  absolutely  necessary  as  an  easy  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  sci^ 
enccy  by  which  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  species  may  be  gained  to  ena- 
ble the  student  to  turn  to  the  more  complicated  generalizations  of  the 
other  system. 

With  this  view  it  will  tend  to  give  my  remarks  more  precision  and 
individuality,  if  I  take  th^  two  best  systems  constructed  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  two  methods,  namely,  the  Linnsean,  almost  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  the  best  artificial  system,  and  the  modification 
of  DecandoUe's  system  adopted  by  Professor  Lindley  in  his  *  Synop- 
sis,' which  appears  to  be  the  best  and  most  consistent  of  the  natural 
methods,  and  the  one  in  which  its  principles  are  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  —  as  representatives  of  the  respective  modes  of  classifica- 
tion favoured  by  their  authors. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  one  often  quoted  by  the  advocates  of  a 
natural  scheme,  that  Linnaeus  never  intended  his  sexual  system  to  su- 
persede a  natural  one,  provided  that  should  ever  be  discovered.  But 
as  in  the  state  of  the  science  at  the  time  he  lived,  and  the  compara- 
tively limited  knowledge  of  vegetable  structiire  he  possessed,  it  was 
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not  only  impossible  he  could  frame  such  a  system,  but  also  impossi- 
ble, had  it  been  done,  that  the  state  of  botanical  knowledge  would 
have  allowed  of  its  practical  utility  ;  — the  object  of  Linnaeus  in  pro- 
pounding his  artificial  system  was  to  furnish  botanists  with  a  method 
of  classification,  simple  and  easily  acquired,  and  which  would  be  the 
great  help  to  gaining  the  knowledge  necessary  for  constructing  and 
using  a  natural  system :  and  what  was  then  necessary  for  the  state  of 
botanical  knowledge  generally^  is,  I  contend,  still  indispensible  to 
students  individually. 

To  establish  this  position,  it  will  be  well  to  look  first  at  a  few  of  the 
general  principles  and  uses  of  classification  as  applied  to  the  two 
rival  systems,  and  then  glance  at  the  advantages  and  imperfections 
of  both- 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  Nature  creates  only  species^  and  as 
*  classes,  orders,  sections,  genera,  or  by  whatever  names  other  group- 
ings than  specific  identity  are  termed,  are  merely  contrivances  for  the 
greater  facility  of  distinguishing  and  knowing  species,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  the  applicability  of  the  term  "  natural,"  as  applied  to  the 
systems  of  Jussieu,  DecandoUe,  Lindley,  &c. ;  the  appropriation  of 
the  term  must  be  either  without  meaning,  or  it  must  proceed  upon 
two  hypotheses,  both  of  whitjh,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  found  some- 
what difficult  to  establish,  namely,  that  plants  have  been  created  upon 
a  certain  plan,  and  thrown  by  Nature  into  classes,  orders,  genera  and 
species;  and  secondly,  that  this  scheme  of  Nature  is  the  same  as  some 
one  or  other  of  the  natural  systems :  though  these  hypotheses  may 
doubtless  find  supporters,  I  conceive  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
dispute  them. 

Let  us  hear  Dr.  Lindley  on  the  affinities  of  plants.  In  his  very  able 
*  Key  to  Botany '  (p.  40),  he  says,  —  "  What  we  call  the  characters  of 
plants  are  merely  the  signs  by  which  we  judge  of  affinity,  and  all  the 
groups  into  which  plants  are  thrown  are  in  one  sense  artificial,  ina^^ 
much  as  Nature  recognises  no  such  groups,"*^  !  What  then  is  a  natu- 
ral system  ?  If  no  system  exists  in  nature,  whence  this  misnomer  ? 
That  no  such  system  exists,  is  abundantly  evident,  and  by  Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  own  showing  too,  yet  botanists  speak  of  it  as  a  settled  thing ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  every  time  such  a  system  is  propounded,  it  is  always 
perfect,-— no  link  is  wanting  to  bind  its  parts  into  a  harmonious  whole, 
till  some  new  facts  or  plants  are  discovered  that  derange  the  fair  edi- 
fice, which  has  now  to  be  reconstructed  only  again  to  be  destroyed. 
The  first  thing  an  unassisted  student  of  Botany  does,  after  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  science,  such  as  the  terminology  &c.. 
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is,  to  endeaTOur,  by  meanB  of  descriptions,  to  ascertain  tlie  names 
of  as  many  plants  as  possible ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  name  is 
all  he  searches  for,  but  that  is  and  must  be  the  first  step  —  it  is  the 
root  of  his  knowledge,  and  without  it  he  cannot  proceed  one  step  fur- 
ther. Here  he  finds  the  great  benefit  of  classification ;  instead  of 
having  the  descriptions  jumbled  together  in  a  promiscuous  heap,  he 
can,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  system,  soon  comparatively  isolate  the  plaut 
he  wishes  to  name,  and  eventually  identify  it  with  some  one  or  other 
of  the  species.  By  this  means  he  begins  to  know  plants,  and  puts 
in  practice  the  technical  knowledge  he  was  before  acquiring.  A  fi- 
nished botanist  has  little  or  no  need  of  classification.  Suppose  a 
botanist  knows  at  once  all  the  plants  of  Britain,  and  can  tell  their 
distinctions,  history  and  uses ;  when  he  arrives  at  this  point  the  utility 
of  classification  ceases ;  he  knows  species  as  species  —  as  separate 
individuals,  and  unconnected  with  their  congeners ;  and  though  sjs-  ' 
tem  has  been  the  great  means  of  conducting  him  to  this  point,  it  is  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  him.  And  were  it  possible  that  in  like  manner 
one  could  be  familiar  with  all  the  plants  on  our  planet,  in  the  same 
way  would  the  aids  of  system  be  dispensed  with ;  but  as  this  pitch  of 
perfection  cannot  be  attained,  and  as  we  are  always  students — always 
have  more  to  learn,  so  we  can  never  lay  aside  the  assistance  of  clas- 
sification. Thus  it  evidently  appears  that  the  main  use  of  classifica- 
tion is  to  assist  us  in  the  knowledge  of  species ;  classification  is  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  science, — ^not  the  science  itself.  Let  us,  by  the 
means  of  system,  learn  the  name  of  a  plant,  we  have  then  many  means 
of  gaining  the  additional  information,  without  which  the  mere  name 
would  be  worth  nothing.  This  is,  I  think,  only  confining  system 
within  its  proper  limits,  without  in  the  least  narrowing  the  sphere  of 
its  usefulness.  Without  enlarging  more  on  this  head,  which  a  litde 
reflection  will  convince  any  one  is  and  must  be  correct,  let  us  now 
glance  at  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems,  as  constituting 
an  easy  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  species. 

There  never  has  been  a  system  which  is  not  liable  to  exceptions ; 
and  when  species  are  classified  in  more  than  one  set  of  groups^  this 
would  be  nearly  impossible,  as  the  different  sets  of  characters  used  to 
distinguish  the  various  divisions  cannot  always  be  accordant.  A  sys- 
tem in  which  the  distinguishing  characters  are  limited,  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  objection ;  yet  notwithstanding  the  latitude  of  definition 
and  the  vagueness  of  distinction  too  common  in  the  characters  of  na- 
tural groups,  how  many  exceptions  stare  us  in  the  face  at  the  first 
glance  !     We  should  imagine,  considering  the  great  outcry  which  has 
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been  raised  against  the  Linnasan  system  for  this  imperfection,  that 
Nature^s  own  system  would  be  free  from  it :  —  no  such  thing !  We 
have  three  grand  groups  —  Dicotyledons,  Monocotyledons  and  Aco- 
tyledons — ^principally  characterized,  as  their  names  indicate,  by  hav« 
ing  respectively  two,  one,  or  no  cotyledons ;  but  we  have  Acotyledo- 
nous  plants  among  the  Dicotyledons,  as  Cuscuta  and  Utricularia: 
MyrtacesB  is  an  order  of  the  same  class,  but  some  of  the  species  have 
but  one  cotyledon.  Ceratophyllum  and  some  Cruciferas  and  Boragi- 
neae  have  several  seed-leaves,  and  some  Gramineae,  an  order  of  Mo- 
nocotyledons, have  two.  This  shows  that  even  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  natural  system  are  liable  to  this  objection.  Then  how  many 
anomalous  genera  are  there  shuffled  and  shifted  about  from  this  to 
that  order,  until,  perchance,  there  must  be  a  new  creation  of  orders 
for  their  reception.  Again,  look  at  the  precisian  of  the  characters  of 
the  orders.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  this  quality  the  order  Ra- 
nunculacem^  as  it  is  the  first  in  the  list,  and  quote  (what  are  termed) 
its  distinguishing  characters,  as  they  are  given  in  Lindley^s  ^  Synopsis.* 

**  Sepab  3—6,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  petals. 

^  Petals  5 — 15,  hypogynous,  distinct,  occasionally  deformed. 

^'  Stamens  indefinite,  hypogynous ;  anthers  usually  turned  outwards. 

"  Carpels  numerous,  seated  on  a  torus,  one-celled,  or  partially  united  into  a  single 
many-celled  pistil,  one  or  more  seeded. 

**  Frtdt  either  consisting  of  dry  achenia ;  or  berries  with  one  or  more  seeds;  or  fol- 
licles;  or  capsules. 

"  Seeds  albuminous.    Embryo  minute.    AUnMien  corneous. 
.     **  Herbs  or  very  rarely  shrubs.     Leaves  alternate  or  opposite  —  generally  divided, 
with  the  petiole  dilated  and  forming  a  sheath  half  clasping  the  stem.     Inflorescence 
yariable." — Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,  ed.  2,  p.  7. 

Is  there  a  single  definite  character  here  ?  In  the  first  place  there 
may  be  either  a  perigone  or  the  calyx  and  corolla  blended  together, 
as  in  Anemone,  or  a  distinct  calyx  and  corolla,  as  in  Ranunculus ; 
nay,  in  some  species  of  Clematis  the  corolla  is  altogether  wanting. 
The  corolla  may  be  regular  or  irregular,  as  in  Ranunculus  and  Aco- 
nitum.  The  stamens  are  indefinite ;  the  anthers  introrse  in  Actaea 
and  PaBonia,  extrorse  in  the  rest  of  the  genera.  The  carpels  may  be 
distinct,  as  in  Ranunculus  &c.,  or  form  a  compound  pistil,  as  in  Ac- 
taea.  The  seeds  may  be  solitary  or  numerous;  the  fruit  may  be  almost 
anything — pseudospermous,  baccate,  follicular  or  capsular.  Finally, 
concerning  external  characters  and  general  appearance,  the  plants 
belonging  to  this  order  may  be  herbaceous  or  suffruticose ;  the  leaves 
may  be  simple  or  compound ;  and  the  inflorescence  is  like  almost  all 
the  rest—"  variable." 
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Hiese  characters  are  something  like  those  employed  by  the  French 
ornithologist,  M.  Vieillot,  in  defining  his  order  Grallatores.  "Feet 
moderate  or  long,  robust,  or  slender.  Legs  half  bare ;  toes  slit  or 
webbed,  sometimes  margined,  two  before  only — three  before  only — or 
three  before  and  one  behind ;  poUex  raised  firom  the  ground,  or  rest- 
ing upon  it  only  by  the  tip,  or  reposing  upon  it  in  its  whole  length ; 
claws  of  various  forms,  not  retractile ;  bill  of  various  shapes."  !!  So 
much  for  a  definite  arrangement  in  Ornithology  ;  this  is  also  termed 
a  "natural"  system. 

My  object  in  bringing  forward  these  instances  is  neither  to  under- 
value the  ability  of  the  eminent  authors  of  these  systems,  nor  the  uti- 
lity of  well-constructed  natural  systems  in  their  proper  place ;  but 
merely  to  show  the  very  vague  definitions  which  have  crept  into  our 
modem  classification,  and  the  strange  passages  sometimes  written 
when  authors  are  determined  to  see  nothing  but  some  shadowy  ab- 
straction, which  caTfdot  be  reduced  to  practice. 

I  cannot  understand  what  is  sometimes  meant  by  the  term,  a  "na- 
tural group."  It  is  said  to  be  a  group  whose  individuals  agree  in  the 
greatest  number  of  points ;  and  moreover,  botanists  will  tell  us  that 
there  is  always  a  general  resemblance  among  the  members  of  a  natu- 
ral group  (as  indeed  there  must  be  if  they  are  alike  in  the  majority  of 
their  characteristics) ;  now  Myosurus  has  but  little  resemblance  to 
Ranunculus  or  Aconitum,  and  yet  they  all  belong  to  RanunculaceaB : 
nor  is  Adoxa  much  like  the  ivy,  yet  both  are  classed  in  Araliaceas. 
And  if  we  examine  the  characters  in  detail,  we  shall  find  them  as  dis- 
similar as  the  general  appearance ;  in  fact,  "natural"  resemblances 
have  often  no  existence  but  in  fancy.  In  such  divisions  as  Compo- 
sitaB,  Cruciferae,  GramineaB,  Malvaceae^  Leguminosae,  Labiates,  &c., 
the  species  of  which  are  very  nearly  allied,,  the  general  resemblance  is 
doubtless  striking ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  these  most  generally 
belong  to  Linnaean  classes,  only  differing  in  name  fi*om  those  of  the 
natural  scheme. 

Notwithstanding  Decandolle's  advocacy  of  the  Linnaean  axiom  — 
"  Genus  dabit  characterem,  sed  non  character  genus,"  —  it  is  chiefly 
his  losing  sight  of  this  principle,  which,  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
carried  too  far,  is  generally  an  admirable  rule,  that  has  occasioned 
the  introduction  into  his  system  of  so  many  vague  and  useless  cha- 
racters. What  Linnasus  applies  to  genera,  is  equally  applicable  to 
natural  orders ;  but  instead  of  endeavouring  to  find  a  common  cha- 
racter or  characters  for  the  group  to  be  established,  it  would  almost 
s>ecm,  in  some  instances,  as  if  a  description  were  written,  a  number 
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of  plants  thrown  together  under  it,  and  when  some  of  them  did  not 
agree  with  the  definition,  exception  after  exception  were  interlined, 
until  a  great  part  of  it  looks  something  veiy  like  nonsense. 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  that  when  the  same  characters  are  em- 
ployed to  designate  classes,  orders,  genera  and  species,  that  a  distinct 
definition  can  ever  be  established.  It  is  undeniable  that  certain  cha- 
racters are  of  ordinal,  others  of  generic,  and  others  again  only  of  spe- 
cific importance ;  and  characters  which  in  some  plants  may  be  used 
for  the  primary  divisions,  in  others  can  only  be  employed  for  species. 
Experience  alone  is  the  test  of  this ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  fluc- 
tuating importance  of  characteristic  marks,  it  is  impossible  strictly  to 
set  apart  such  and  such  characters  for  such  and  such  divisions ;  de- 
spite this  fact,  however,  it  is  well  known  that  there  may  be  certain 
rules  laid  down  which  may  very  generally  be  followed,  subject  to 
some  exceptions.  And  the  tendency  towards  always  employing  the 
same  marks  of  distinction  for  all  groups,  most  inevitably  leads  to  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  in  any  science.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  divisions  are  in  every  case  arbitrary,  and  when  one  character 
cannot  be  obtained  another  must  be  sought  for — the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference of  importance  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Enough  however  on 
this  head.  As  it  has  been  proved  that  all  the  divisions  of  botanists, 
under  the  names  of  classes,  groups,  alliances,  orders,  genera,  sections 
&c.  have  no  existence  in  nature,  it  of  course  follows  that  any  system 
has  for  its  only  ground  of  utility  the  facilitating  of  the  knowledge  of 
species ;  thus  in  one  view  all  systems  are  alike  artificial,  and  the  only 
test  whereby  to  know  which  is  the  best,  is  to  be  found  in  their  practi- 
cal utility. 

I  object  to  the  '^  natural "  system  as  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  species,  for  the  following  out  of  many  reasons:  — 

1.  Because  in  this  kind  of  system  the  principle  of  contrast  or  diag- 
nosis is  not  sufficiently  kept  in  view.  A  definition  or  specific  charac- 
ter ought  to  embrace  nothing  but  those  points  which  distinguish  the 
group  it  is  defining  firom  all  others :  instead  of  this  being  the  case, 
the  natural  school  substitutes  cumbersome  descriptions,  containing 
little  definite  matter,  in  which  differential  characteristics  are  buried. 

2.  These  differential  characters  themselves  are  ofjten  injudiciously 
chosen.  This  is  especially  apparent  when  some  rather  obscure  and 
not  easily  discernible  characters,  derived  firom  the  structure  of  the 
ovules  and  seed,  are  employed  to  distinguish  principal  groupings.  It 
is  a  rule  that  the  characters  of  primary  divisions  ought  always,  when 
practicable,  to  be  taken  from  some  parts  of  the  plant  e(mly  seen^  or 
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at  least  not  re<:iairing  such  delicate  microscopical  investigation  as  the 
natural  system  often  requires.  The  seed  is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether 
too  much  used  in  the  definitions  of  the  natural  school ;  all  the  ana- 
lyses of  natural  orders  are  founded  on  the  structure  of  this  organ,  and 
a  student  must  be  not  only  intimately  acquainted  with  the  variations 
of  the  seed — ^in  itself  a  difficult  branch — but  must  also  have  the  faci- 
Uties  and  knowledge  necessary  for  extensive  microscopic  investigation, 
almost  before  he  can  cross  the  external  boundaries.  Has  every  stu- 
dent the  apparatus  necessary  for  this  object  ?  And  is  not  the  neces- 
sity for  it  likely  to  perplex  and  disgust  the  student  ? 

3.  The  divisions  are  too  much  multiplied,  and  the  differences  be- 
tween them  often  too  nice.  Many  instances  of  this  might  be  brought 
forward,  for  which  we  have  not  space  at  present  At  all  events  a  too 
great  multiplicity  of  subordinate  divisions  must  perplex  the  begirmer, 
and  throw  unnecessary  difficulties  in  his  way. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  think  that  the 
*^  natural  '*  system  is  not  the  one  suited  for  initiating  beginners  into 
the  science ;  and  I  shall  now  shortly  mention  a  few  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  Linnaean  system  appears  to  me  preferable  for  this 
object. 

No  one  attempts  to  deny  the  facility  with  which  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem is  acquired,  and  the  great  simplicity  of  its  structure  as  compared 
with  the  other  method ;  and  the  only  controversy  between  the  advo- 
cates of  it  and  those  of  the  natural  scheme,  is  as  to  which  is  the*easi- 
ost  and  most  profitable  in  practice. 

The  points  in  which  the  Linnaean  seems  to  me  to  surpass  the'natural 
method,  are  the  following :  — 

There  is  nothing  superfluous  in  the  characters  of  the  main  groups : 
a  distinct  definition  is  established,  and  no  diffuse  details  are  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the,  precision  of  this  definition.  By  reason  of  this 
we  at  once  come  to  the  essential  part  of  the  character,  and  have  no 
trouble  to  hunt  it  out  firom  among  a  number  of  common  characters. 
Again,  these  characters  are  drawn  from  parts  of  the  plant  very  impor- 
tant in  themselves,  not  liable  to  vary,  and  easily  and  at  once  recog^- 
nized ;  the  primary  divisions  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  ratio  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  any 
plant  we  wish  to  know  is  diminished.  And  finally,  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  precision  is  unquestionably  attained,  by  the  employment  of 
different  characteristics  to  define  different  groups. 

The  objections  sometimes  urged  against  the  Linnaean  system,  ap- 
pear to  me  strangely  unfounded.      On  this  head  Dr.  Lindley  has  the 
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following  remarks.  "The  student  must  be  acquainted  with  th6 
meaning  of  many  technical  terms ;  he  must  have  his  plant  in  differ- 
ent states  of  growth ;  he  must  procure  the  ihiit ;  he  must  examine 
the  interior  of  that  part :  in  short  he  must  go  through  a  long  and  care- 
ful examination,  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  sexual  system/' 
Now  if  the  sexual  system  set  out  with  teaching  Botany  by  intuition, 
so  to  speak,  and  dispensing  with  either  the  knowledge  of  technical 
terms  or  the  examination  of  the  parts  of  the  plant,  this  criticism  might 
be  just ;  but  as  it  does  not  lay  claim  \o  these  properties,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  its  applicability.  At  the  same  time  with  the  above.  Dr. 
Lindley  goes  on  to  say,  "  Now  I  distinctly  assert  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  the  natural  orders  of  plants  greater  than  that 
of  making  out  the  genera  by  the  Linnsean  system ;  in  fact  it  is  the 
very  same  thing,  only  with  a  different  result :  in  the  one  case  it  leads 
to  the  mere  discovery  of  a  name,  in  the  other  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
great  number  of  useful  and  interesting  facts,  independent  of  the  name/' 
Now  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  student  must  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess—  examine  the  same  parts — in  the  one  as  in  the  other  system,  it 
will  be  singular  if  the  amount  of  knowledge  gained  is  not  equal.  In 
fact  the  examination  necessary  for  the  knowing  the  genus  and  species 
of  a  plant,  afler  you  have  got  at  its  class  and  order  by  the  Linnaean 
system,  gives  as  great  an  amount  of  information  concerning  the  plant 
itself,  as  if  this  end  were  attained  by  the  natural  system,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  information  is  far  more  easily  acquired,  and  the  pro- 
cess not  nearly  so  complicated. 

Botanists  of  the  natural  school  thus  blame  the  Linnsean  system  for 
compelling  the  student  to  examine  the  plant,  which  examination  is 
the  means  of  his  gaining  the  great  amount  of  information  the  natural 
system  undertakes  to  teach,  and  then  assert  that  the  Linnaean  student 
gains  nothing  but  a  name ! !  It  is  a  favourite  theme  of  animadversion  on 
the  illustrious  Swede  and  his  followers,  that  their  system  teaches  no- 
thing but  names,  and  deals  more  in  dry  distinctions  than  in  facts 
which  lead  to  our  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject:  we  will 
not  retort  on  such  critics  that  useless  verbosities  and  aimless  specu- 
lations constitute  the  main  foundations  of  their  system.  That  the 
beautiful  precision  introduced  into  a  previously  chaotic  science  by  the 
master  mind  of  Linnaeus,  had,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
contracted  minds,  the  effect  of  limiting  the  science  more  to  the  study 
of  distinctions  and  of  names  than  of  facts  and  history,  is  not  to  be 
denied :  but  this  is  not  the  legitimate  result  of  the  LinnaBan  system ; 
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and  its  perversion,  by  men  incapable  of  appreciating  or  using  it, 
does  not  militate  against  the  scheme  itsel£ 

In  opposition  to  the  experience  of  Professor  Lindley,  who  "  was 
driven  to  seek  refuge  m  the  natural  system  from  the  difficulties 
and  inconsistencies  of  the  Linnsean/*  we  could  proudly  point  to  names 
the  greatest  in  the  annals  of  the  science,  who  trode  in  the  steps  of  the 
Upsal  Professor,  —  to  Thunberg  and  Solander,  to  Banks  and  Wood- 
ward, to  Smith  and  Hooker,  and  hundreds  of  others,  both  in  this  and 
every  other  country,  who,  under  the  banner  of  Linnaeus,  have  been 
the  principal  means  of  raising  Botany  to  her  present  station  among 
the  sciences. 

The  above  are  a  few  brief  and  meager  notes  on  a  very  important 
and  fruitful  theme,  and  one  on  which  I  could  have  wished  to  enlarge 
more  than  my  limits  would  permit.  I  hope,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
again  to  recur  to  it  in  another  form,  when  my  reasons  for  entertaining 
the  views  here  expressed  vrill  be  more  fVdly  illustrated;  but  in  tlie 
mean  time  if  these  remarks  can  only  induce  botanists  to  examine  the 
merits  of  the  two  systems  careftdly  and  impartially  for  themselves,  I 
am  persuaded  they  will,  in  most  instances,  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  I  have  done.  Thos.  Edmonston,  juk. 


Art.  CLXXVII.  —  Notice  of  a  new  British  Calamintha^  discovered 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    By  Wm.  Arnold  Bromfield,  Esq.,  M.D. 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  announcing,  through  your  pages,  the  dis- 
coveiy  by  myself,  on  the  29th  of  August  last,  of  a  Calamintha,  which 
will  probably  prove  to  be  the  true  C.  officinalis  of  the  continental  bo- 
tanists, and  is  now  in  ftdl  flower.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resquely wooded  valley  between  Apes  dovm  and  Rowledge,  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  Newport  towards  Yarmouth  in  this  island, 
that  this  fine  addition  to  the  LabiatsB  of  Britain  grows  in  the  greatest 
profusion  and  luxuriance,  and  I  have  no  doubt  as  truly  indigenous  as 
the  common  Origanum  vulgare  and  Clinopodium  that  accompany  it, 
and  which  it  even  surpasses  in  abundance.  Leaving  Newport  by  the 
lower  or  southern  Yarmouth  road  through  Carisbrooke  and  Calboume, 
and  ^  little  before  arriving  at  Swainston,  the  seat  of  my  friend  Sir  Ri- 
chard Simeon,  Bart.,  on  whose  estate  the  plant  grows,  you  come  to  a 
farm  house  (Apes  down)  by  the  road  side,  and  situated  at  the  north- 
em  termination  of  the  valley  alluded  to.      Nearly  opposite  this  farm. 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  a  low  meadow,  in  which  Cyperus  Ion- 
gus  may  be  found  growing  pretty  plentifully,  and  flowering  at  the 
close  of  August  and  throughout  September,  if  spared  by  the  scythe, 
but  it  is  neither  so  luxuriant  nor  so  abundant  as  in  another  station 
near  Niton,  at  the  back  of  the  island.  Passing  through  the  farm-yard 
at  Apes  down,  a  road  conducts  to  Rowledge,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley,  the  sloping  sides  of  which  are  clothed  with  thick  woods  inter- 
rupted by  bands  or  strips  of  down,  whilst  the  centre  is  occupied  by 
corn-fields ;  the  soil  is  of  a  chalky  nature,  and  full  of  loose  angular 
stones.  In  these  woods,  on  the  right  or  western  side  of  the  valley, 
ascending  from  Apes  down,  the  Calamintha  may  be  found,  growing 
amongst  the  long  herbage  and  under  the  shade  of  the  bushes,  in  vast 
quantity,  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  towards  the  head  of  the  vale, 
scattered  over  the  hill-side  copses  wherever  there  is  shade  and  shel- 
ter sufficient,  but,  unlike  our  common  species  of  Calamintha,  always 
avoiding  open  and  exposed  situations,  or  where  there  is  not  plenty  of 
herbage  and  undergrowth,  in  which  respects  it  resembles  Melittis  Mct 
lissophyllum,  a  plant  which,  though  frequent  immediately  on  crossing 
the  Solent  to  the  main  land  of  Hampshire,  I  have  hitherto  been  una- 
ble to  detect  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

-  Our  Calamintha  is  a  highly  beautiful  plant,  with  flowers  of  a  fine 
pale  rose  colour,  spotted  with  purple  or  even  blood-red :  the  corolla 
is  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  three  times  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Be- 
sides the  vastly  larger  size  of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  which  last  are  of 
a  brighter  green  (pointed  and  much  more  closely  and  acutely  serrated) 
than  in  the  usual  form  of  C.  officinalis ;  the  whole  plant  is  taller,  more 
slender  and  much  less  branched :  the  stems  are  lax,  ascending  or  reclin- 
ing :  the  cymes  (cymose  verticils)  fewer  flowered ;  the  calyx  coloured 
(purple),  the  teeth  of  the  upper  lip  strongly  recurved  :  the  lower  lip  of 
the  corolla  is  very  broad,  its  lobes  rounded,  the  middle  one  but  little 
exceeding  the  two  lateral  ones  in  length,  and  separated  from  them  by 
a  very  narrow  and  shallow  emargination,  hence  appearing  almost  as 
one  undivided  lobe.  Calamintha  officinalis  is  well  known  as  a  na- 
tive of  rocky  and  shady  subalpine  woods  in  Switzerland,  Camiola, 
and  other  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  may  well  be  found  with 
us  at  a  less  considerable  elevation,  being  probably  one  of  those  plants' 
that,  like  Tamus  communis,  Briza  minor,  Gastridium  lendigerum,  and 
other  species  common  here,  have  a  tendency  to  migrate  in  a  north- 
westerly direction*  towards  their  vanishing  point*      No  one  who  has 

*  This  18  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Irish  Ericaceie  —  Arbutus  Unedo,  Erioa 
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seen  our  Calaniintba  in  the  i^uestered  woods  about  Kowledge,  can, 
I  tbiuky  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  truly  wild  with  us ;  and  I  trust  this 
notice  of  its  discovery  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  will,  ere  long,  lead  to  its 
detection  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  flowering  period,  like 
that  of  our  commoner  species  (likewise  found  in  this  island),  appears 
to  be  August  and  September,  perhaps  continued  into  October. 

Care  must  be  taken,  as  I  have  before  mentioned  (Phytol,  131),  mot 
to  confound  Apes  down  with  Apse  farm  and  Apse  castle,  between 
Shanklin  and  Newchurch ;,  the  latter  probably  had  its  designation 
from  aspen  trees,  which  in  Veciian  vernacular  language  are  called  apse. 

Wm.  Arnold  Bromfieli>. 

Ryde,  Septemler  1,  1843. 


Art.  CLXXYni.—Farietim. 

380.  Note  on  the  new  Cuscuta.  I  enclose  some  specimens  of  the 
Cuscuta,  gathered  yesterday  in  a  field  of  Sir  J.  M.  Adam's  near  Thax- 
ted,  where  it  has  destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  clover,  growing 
in  circular  patches  of  from  four  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  killing  the 
clover  in  the  centre,  and  then  spreading  round  to  an  indefinite  extent,^ 
It  does  not  appear  quite  to  agree  with  Babington's  description.,  the 
limb  of  the  corolla  being  spreading,  as  in  C.  Epithymum,  of  which, 
perhaps,  it  will  only  prove  a  variety.  —  G.  S.  Gibson  ;  Saffron  Wal- 
den,  August  24,  1843. 

381.  Note  on  Isnardia  palustris.  1  may  mention  that  1  collected, 
the  last  week  in  August,  Isnardia  palustris  in  reasonable  abundance, 
in  Mr.  Borrer's  new  station  at  Brockenhursl,  though  not  in  flower  : 
the  locality  brings  this  rare  species  within  a  few  miles  of  our  Isle  of 
Wight  shores. —  Wm.  Arnold  Bromfield;  Rydey  September  1,  1843* 

382.  TTie  least  troublesome  method  of  drying  Plants  for  the  Her- 
barium, That  the  art  of  drying  plants  is  veiy  little  understood  by 
the  collecting  botanists  of  this  country,  is  but  too  well  shown  by  the 
wretched  specimens  sent  to  the  Botanical  Societies  for  distribution* 
Yet  nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  making  of  good  specimens,  by  bo- 
tanists who  have  the  opportunity  of  drying  plants  at  home,  or  at  any 
fixed  locality.      I  have  tried  various  processes,  in  order  tQ  aSQertau^ 


meditenanea  and  Menziesia  polifolia,  whose  chief  seat  is  in  the  Pfrenees  and  moun- 
tains of  the  Asturias  in  Spain.  I  find  that  Calamintha  grandiflora  occurs  in  Belgium, 
according  to  Lejenne,  FL  de  Sp,  2me  part  p.  33. 
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which  is  the  least  troublesome,  consistently  with  a  good  eondition  of 
the  specimens  when  dried,  and  have  at  last  settled  into  the  custom  of 
putting  an  ample  quantity  of  porous  paper  between  the  layers  of  spe- 
cimens, and  not  changing  it  until  the  specimens  have  become  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  be  taken  out  of  press.  Frequent  changing  of  paper, 
artificial  application  of  heat,  previous  immersion  in  boiling  water,  and 
other  recommended  processes,  may  be  very  useful  in  the  presetvatioti 
of  particular  species;  but  they  must  unavoidably  increase  the  perso- 
nal trouble,  and  consume  the  time  of  the  botanist ;  and  that,  too, 
without  equivalent  advantage  in  the  case  of  at  least  ninety  in  the  hun- 
dred of  our  native  i^ecies.  Some  practice  is  requisite  to  apportion 
the  pressure  to  the  resistance  of  the  paper  and  plants,  and  on  the  suc- 
cess of  this  will  materially  depend  the  beauty  of  the  specimens.  If 
too  little  pressure  be  applied,  the  specimens  shrivel,  and  remain  in- 
conveniently brittle.  If  too  much  pressure  be  used,  the  structure  of 
parts  is  rendered  less  fit  for  after  examination,  and  the  colours  are  de- 
stroyed. The  quantity  of  paper  to  be  introduced  between  the  layers 
of  specimens^  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  the 
thickness  of  the  paper  itself.  In  my  own  practice  it  ranges  firom 
half  a  quire  to  many  quires  of  demy  grey,  common  blotting-paper,  or 
thick  filtering-paper :  grasses  and  ferns,  for  example,  requiring  much 
less  paper  than  do  the  lilies  and  Chenopodiums.  The  more  common 
fiiultd  with  botanists,  are  those  of  giving  too  little  pressure,  and  using 
too  small  a  quantity  of  paper ;  so  that  their  specimens  are  both  fra- 
gile and  bad-coloured.  Heavier  pressure  woidd  prevent  fragility,  — 
more  paper  would  preserve  the  colours.  I  do  not  recommend  my 
own  custom  as  being  productive  of  superexcellent  specimens,  but  as 
productive  of  sufficiently  good  specimens  at  the  smallest  cost  of  time 
and  trouble  to  the  botanist.  And  I  cannot  hesitate  to  add,  after  see- 
ing the  specimens  of  scores  of  other  botanists,  that  those  dried  by  my 
simple  and  time-saving  process^  are  considerably  above  the  average 
in  quality,  as  regards  both  the  preservation  of  colour,  and  fitness  for 
fastening  on  white  paper.  In  illustration,  I  have  used  the  freedom  to 
address  to  the  Editor,  a  packet  of  specimens  dried  in  1841  and  1843, 
without  any  change  of  papers.  They  will  show  that  the  colours  of 
the  Orchis,  primrose,  cowslip,  many  blue  flowers,  and  other  plants 
which  usually  fail  in  this  respect,  may  be  well  enough  preserved  with- 
out any  greater  trouble  than  that  of  putting  the  plants  into  paper  when 
fresh,  and  taking  them  out  when  dried. — Hewett  C  Watson  i  Thames 
Dittony  September  15, 1848. 
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(The  beautifiil  condition  of  the  plants  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  Watson,  fully 
proves,  what  indeed  we  never  doubted,  the  perfect  adaptation  of  his  plan  to  the  pre- 
servation of  botanical  specimens.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  only  when  stationary, 
either  at  home  or  in  some  fixed  locality,  that  the  botanist  can  avail  himself  of  this 
method,  unless  he  travel  with  a  horse  and  cart,  and  a  shop-full  of  paper,  as  we  believe 
some  of  the  Edinburgh  parties  are  in  the  habit  of  dmng  in  their  summer  excursions. 
The  poor  pedestrian,  with  his  comparatively  scanty  stock  of  paper  strapped  over  his 
shoulders,  must  dry  it  whenever  he  can  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  and  these 
opportunities,  as  we  have  known  to  our  sorrow,  are  often  **  few  and  far  between,"  and 
sometimes  do  not  occur  until  the  plants  collected  on  previous  days  are,  so  &r  as  their 
beauty  is  concerned,  completely  spoiled.  Among  the  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Watson, 
the  whole  of  which  are  excellent,  we  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  foUo^ng :  — 
Linum  angiistifolium,  Cerasus  avium  and  austera,  Orchis  mascula.  Euphorbia  amyg- 
daloides  (a  splendid  specimen),  and  several  Primulas,  with  the  colour  of  the  flower  in 
all,  except  the  Bardfield  P.  elatior,  most  beautifully  preserved.  Many  of  the  plants 
sent  were  raised  from  seeds  collected  in  the  Azores ;  several  of  these,  as  Arthrolobium 
ebracteatum,  Polycarpon  tetraphyllum  and  Lotus  angustissimus,  appear  to  be  identical 
with  British  species.  We  can  specify  no  more  than  the  above  very  small  number  of 
the  good  things  contained  in  Mr.  Watson's  packet,  for  which  we  beg  him  to  accept 
our  best  thanks. — EdJ] 

383.  Shetland  locality  for  Cynosurus  echinatus.  It  will  perhaps 
interest  the  readers  of  ^  The  Phytologist,*  to  know  that  I  have  this 
year  re-found  Cynosums  echinatus  in  Bressa,  Shetland,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  where  I  found  it  in  1840.  I  obtained  only  three 
rather  small  specimens  ;  but  this  fact  proves  the  perseverance  of  the 
plant  in  the  locality,  and  shows  the  propriety  of  reckoning  it  in  the 
Scottish  Flora.  If  such  a  request  be  not  considered  presumptuous, 
might  1  mention,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  that  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  could  furnish  me  with  even  the  loan  of  a  South 
of  England  specimen  of  C.  echinatus,  it  would  be  conferring  a  great 
obligation  on  me.  The  Shetland  specimens,  both  those  collected  at 
first  and  also  now,  differ  much  from  my  foreign  specimens;  the  latter 
are  admirably  and  characteristically  figured  in  Pamell's  beautiful 
^Grasses  of  Scotland.'  They  differ  from  the  Shetland  form  in  having 
a  much  more  dense  roundish  spike,  which  is  covered  with  a  somewhat 
hoary  pubescence,  4otally  absent  from  the  Shetland  specimens.  I 
should  much  like  to  see  an  English  specimen  of  this  interesting  grass, 
to  ascertain  which  form  my  plant  agrees  with.  —  Thos,  Edmonsionj 
jun.;  Baltasound^  Shetland^  September ^  1843. 

[Among  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  following  communication  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
as  having  been  collected  by  himself  in  the  Vale  of  Calder,  is  Cynosurus  echinatus. 
We  hare  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gibson  will  feel  pleasure  in  complying  with  Mr.  Edmon- 
ston's  request ;  we  also  should  be  much  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  a  specimen  fiom 
each  of  the  localities  discovered  by  these  gentlemen. — Ed,] 
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884.  Plants  observed  in  the  Vale  of  Calder.  Yesterday  afternoon 
I  had  a  ramble  in  the  vale  of  the  Calder,  between  Brighouse  and  Sow- 
erby  bridge,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  rarer  plants  which  I  gathered ;  if  you  think  it  will  be  interesting 
to  any  of  your  readers,  it  is  at  your  service.  Lolium  temulentum,  ar- 
vense  and  multiflorum; — the  last  plant  I  found  with  from  two  to  six- 
teen flowers.  Bromus  secalinus,  var.  stricta ;  the  spikelets  of  this 
plant  are  always  upright,  not  drooping,  as  in  the  common  state.  Bro- 
mus arvensis  ;  this  I  found  in  three  different  places;  it  appears  to  be 
not  very  uncommon  in  that  part.  Cynosurus  echinatus,  Myosotis 
collina,  Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  and  Asperula  arvensis.  —  Samuel 
Gibson;  Hebden  Bridge,  September  21,  1843. 

885.  Description  of  Aspidium  recurvum.^  The  announcement  of 
a  new  edition  of  your  *  British  Ferns '  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with 
a  remark,  for  which  you  may  perhaps  find  room  in  ^  The  Phytologist.' 
In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  ^  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  under  the  head 
of  "  List  of  Rare  Plants  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance  " 
(p.  162),  I  mentioned,  among  other  things,  Aspidium  dilatatum,  var. 
recurvum,  not  knowing  how  else  to  designate  what  I  believed  to  be 
an  undescribed  British  fern  ;  and  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  I 
expressed  an  opinion  to  that  effect.  Since  the  publication  of  that 
list,  the  fern  has  been  noticed  by  several  botanists,  and  recorded  by 
yourself  as  a  variety  of  dilatatum.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  dilata- 
tum is  a  most  variable  species,  assuming  as  it  does  very  different  ap- 
pearances according  to  soil,  situation,  shade,  moisture,  &c.  Recur- 
vum  is  equally  given  (if  I  may  so  say)  to  "ring  the  changes''  on  variety, 
but  to  a  practised  eye  it  is  in  all  its  forms  readily  distinguishable  from 
every  form  of  dilatatum.  And  I  now  beg  to  say,  that  after  close  ob- 
servation of  the  fern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance  in  the  year 
1817,  and  on  the  Irish  mountains  some  years  previously,  as  well  as 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  plant  in  a  cultivated  state  firom 
that  time  to  the  present,  I  am  confirmed  in  my  original  opinion,  that 
the  fern  in  question  is  a  species  distinct  from  dilatatum ;  and  as  such 
I  hope  to  see  it  noticed  in  your  forthcoming  new  edition  of  ^  British 
Ferns."  I  may  add,  that  in  the  above  opinion  I  am  borne  out  by  that 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Dickson — no  mean  authority  on  such  a  subject 
— and  by  that  of  Mr.  Drummond,  formerly  curator  of  the  Cork  gar- 
den. I  believe  this  curled  fern  is  sometimes  known  among  botanists 
by  the  name  of  Aspidium  spinulosum ;  and,  for  all  1  know  to  the  con- 

*  In  a  letter  to  £.  Newman. 
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trary,  it  may  be  identical  with  the  spinttlosum  of  continental  writers  ; 
but  on  that  point  I  do  not  mean  to  express  any  opinion,  being  quite 
ignorant  what  the  A.  spinulosum  of  the  continent  is.  But  the  fact  is 
worth  recording,  and  it  may  save  botanists  some  trouble  and  perplex- 
ity to  state,  that  the  application  of  the  specific  name  of  spinulosum 
to  a  British  fem-~(first  adopted,  1  believe,  by  Smith  and  Sowerby  in 
*  English  Botany')  originated  in  error;  the  fern  so  named  and  figured 
in  ^  English  Botany*  being  nothing  more  than  a  young  or  starved  spe- 
cimen of  A.  dilatatum,  as  I  was  informed  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kay,  who  supplied  the  very  specimen  described  and  figured  in  that 
work.  The  fern  called  spinulosum  by  the  late  James  Dickson,  is 
quite  different  from  recurvum,  and  is,  I  believe,  generally  considered 
as  a  small  variety  of  dilatatum,  although  firom  the  large  form  of  the 
latter  species  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  abundantly  distinct, 
and  ought,  I  think,  to  be  so  regarded.  I  admit,  however,  that  there 
do  occur  intermediate  forms  or  varieties-— '* connecting  links"  thejr 
may  be  called  ^—  which,  if  dilatatum  and  spinulosum  (Dickson)  are 
regarded  as  two  speciesj  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  them,  cmd  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins. —  W.  T,  Bree ;  Allesley  Rectory^  September  19, 1843^ 

886.  Locality  for  Epimedium  alpinum  near  BfHstoL  About  four- 
teen years  ago,  when  in  company  with  other  gentlemen  on  a  botaniz- 
ing excursion,  I  gathered  Epimedium  alpinum  in  Leigh  wood,  near 
Bristol.  At  the  time  I  made  no  note  of  the  exact  spot  where  the 
plant  grew,  and  circumstances  removed  me  from  Bristol  soon  after- 
wards, when  the  pursuit  of  the  science  was  interrupted  for  a  long  in- 
terval; but  it  was  in  the  northern  division  of  the  wood,  belonging  to 
P.  J.  Miles,  Esq.,  that  the  plants  were  found.  Leigh  wood  is  there 
coppice,  which  is  cut  in  portions  in  rotation ;  and  it  is  probable  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  air  may  have  destroyed  the  Epimedium  for  a  time, 
and  that  it  will  re-appear  as  the  coppice  again  grows  and  affords  suit- 
able shade.  Since  the  period  before  mentioned  I  have  not  gathered 
a  single  specimen,  but  as  the  wood  is  a  large  tract,  I  may  not  have 
investigated  the  spot  where  the  plant  was  originally  found.  A  speci- 
men gathered  by  myself  is  extant  in  the  herbarium  of  G.  Rogers,  Esq., 
of  Bristol.  I  cannot  guess  how  the  Epimedium  was  introduced  into 
Leigh  wood,  which  is  natural  coppice ;  yet  Mr.  Babington  considers 
the  plant  to  have  but  slender  claims  to  be  ranked  as  a  native.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  present  is  the  most  southern  habitat  for  this  inte- 
resting plant,  which  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  considered  as  entirely 
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eonfined  to  the  northern  counties.— iEFenry  Oxley^  Stephent^ ;  78^  Old 
Market  St.y  BrUtoly  September  29, 1843. 

387.  Note  on  the  Weymouth  locality  of  Vicia  t<Bvigaia.  In  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson's  list  of  the  rarer  plants  observed  by  him 
at  Weymouth  during  the  present  year  (Phytol.  73^),  I  beg  leave  to 
state  that  I  was  staying  at  Weymouth  for  a  month  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1837,  and  that  I  then  most  carefully  examined  the  coast  and 
Chesil  bank  for  miles,  in  search  of  Vicia  laevigata,  but  was  wholly  un* 
successful.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  does  not  now  exist  in  that 
locality.  I  found  most  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  Mr.  Gibson's  list, 
and  also  Vicia  bithynica  in  hedges  on  the  east  side  of  the  Backwater, 
but  sparingly.  Latbyrus  Nissolia,  Polycarpon  tetraphyllum  &c.  were 
not  found  by  me. — A.  Bloxam  ;  TwycrosSy  October,  1843» 

388.  Surrey  localities  for  JUnaria  spariea  and  Senebiera  eUdyma. 
About  a  month  ago.  I  observed  numerous  plants  of  Linaria  spartea 
extending  over  a  space  of  four  hundred  square  yards,  in  a  stubble 
field  opposite  the  Walton  station-house,  on  the  south-western  railway. 
Though  the  plants  had  been  cut  down  with  the  corn,  many  of  them 
still  produced  flowering-branches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stems, 
and  five  hundred  specimens  might  have  been  collected.  This  ground 
was  part  of  Walton  heath  before  the  formation  of  the  railway,  but  has 
since  been  inclosed  and  brought  under  cultivation.  I  had  not  previ- 
ously been  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  Linaria  was  found,  although 
I  had  crossed  the  heath  on  different  occasions  while  the  railway  was 
in  progress,  without  having  observed  any  specimens  of  the  plant;  and 
I  should  deem  it  highly  probable  that  the  seeds  had  been  introduced 
by  some  means  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Senebiera  didyma 
was  found  at  West  end,  near  Esher,  by  the  side  of  the  road  which 
nms  from  Esher  bridge  to  the  Portsmouth  road,  on  Winter  downs ; 
there  were  a  score  or  two  plants  of  it,  on  a  spot  where  I  had  seen  gar- 
den refuse  thrown  a  few  years  ago,  and  where  I  feel  very  confident 
the  plant  in  question  did  not  grow  before  the  year  1840.  Both  these 
speciea  are  likely  enough  to  maintain  their  ground  by  seed»  and  on 
this  account  it  appears  desirable  to  put  on  record  their  appearance 
(probably  quite  recent)  in  these  localities.  Three  plants  of  the  gar- 
den tern  of  Hyoscyamus  niger  (?)  with  a  clear  yellow  flower,  destitute 
•f  btack  Uae^  were  growing  with  the  Senebiera.  I  should  add  thai 
the  Linaria  is  the  omamental  plant  cultivated  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Antirrhinum  sparteum ;  but  whether  or  not  it  is  also  identical 
with  A.  juneeum^  I  cannot  say  with  eeortainty.*^  JETewei^  C  Wahon  ; 
Thames  Diitm,.  October,  S,  1843. 
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389.  Succession  Buds  in  the  axilla  of  a  single  leaf.  In  making  a 
reference  to  a  late  No.  of  *The  Phjtologist,'  my  eye  rested  acciden* 
tally  upon  Mr.  W.Wilson's  note  on  the  axillary  buds  of  the  common 
locust-tree  (Phytol.  613).  There  is  no  express  statement  in  that  note 
whether  it  was  the  plurality  or  the  concealment  of  the  buds  that  was 
deemed  deserving  of  particular  record ;  but  the  language  and  note  of 
admiration  (^^  when  lo  !  instead  of  a  solitary  bud,  no  less  than  three 
were  contained  in  the  hollow  base  of  each  petiole '')  would  seem  to 
imply  the  former.  Several  garden  plants  produce  a  succession  of 
buds  from  the  axilla  of  the  same  leaf.  Some  of  the  Fuchsias,  for  ex- 
ample, first  produce  a  flower-bud  from  the  axilla,  and  afterwards  a 
leaf-bud  developes  into  a  shoot  immediately  above  the  peduncle  of  a 
flower;  and  above  the  base  of  this  young  shoot,  in  turn,  the  rudiment 
of  another  branch  or  leaf-bud  may  be  observed.  So,  also,  two  buds 
are  produced  for  successive  development  into  branches,  at  the  axilla 
of  a  single  leaf  of  Lophospermum  erubescens.  In  the  vine,  two  buds 
are  produced,  side  by  side,  in  the  axilla  of  a  leaf;  one  of  them  being 
commonly,  though  not  invariably,  developed  into  a  shoot  the  first  year. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  locust-tree,  the  vine  also  rapidly  produces  a  se- 
cond shoot  from  the  same  part  of  the  stem,  after  its  first  shoots  have 
been  killed  by  spring  frosts ;  but  perhaps  this  occurs  only  at  those 
places  where  both  the  buds  have  remained  dormant  until  the  second 
year.--/rf.;  October  17,  1843. 

390.  Lea/'buds  produced  from  Roots.  While  on  the  subject  of 
buds,  I  may  add  a  note  on  a  statement  made  in  Dr.  Lindley's  ^  Intro- 
duction to  Botany,'  p.  51.  It  is  curious  to  find,  in  a  work  so  general- 
ly accurate,  the  statement  of  "roots  being  essentially  characterized  by 
the  absence  of  buds."  Yet  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  shoots 
or  suckers  to  be  produced  from  the  roots  of  trees,  many  yards  distant 
from  their  stems,  and  connected  with  the  stems  only  through  the  roots 
from  which  they  grow.  In  the  roots  of  poplars,  common  horse-radish, 
and  many  other  trees  and  herbs,  the  tendency  to  produce  suckers  is 
so  strong,  that  they  may  be  rapidly  multiplied  by  cutting  their  roots 
into  short  lengths,  which  produce  suckers  and  become  distinct  plants. 
No  doubt  suckers  are  frequently  nothing  but  shoots  from  the  base  of 
the  stem,  which  run  some  distance  underground ;  but  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  the  sucker  grows  directly  from  the  true  root.  Such 
suckers  are  buds  developed  into  shoots  under  ground.  I  should, 
however,  observe  that  in  another  part  of  the  same  work,  the  author  in 
some  degree  contradicts  his  first  statement,  while  repeating  it ;  name- 
ly, "a  root  has  no  leaf-buds,  unless  indeed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
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it  has  the  power  of  forming  adventitious  ones.'*  It  seemr  ♦o  me,  that 
we  might  just  as  correctly  apply  the  term  "  adventitious  "  to  the  nm- 
ners  of  a  strawberry,  as  to  the  suckers  from  the  roots  of  a  poplar :  the 
runner  and  the  sucker  are  ordinary  and  natural  modes  of  propagation. 
— /d. 

891.  Note  on  Carex  distans.  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  assure 
Mr.  Wilson,  that  when  I  make  any  enquiry,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  information^  (Phytol.  746).  I  do  know  that  the  stalk  {scapus) 
is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  elevates  and  supports  the  flower ;  and  I 
should  expect  that  by  the  words  ^^  barren  stalk  *'  is  meant  that  part  of 
the  stem  which  lies  between  the  uppermost  fertile  spike  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barren  one;  but  after  allowing  this,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  sheathing  bracteas  of  these  stalks. 
I  am  also  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  remodelling  the  specific 
characters  of  our  Carices  ;  for  if  they  have  been  once  accurately  de- 
scribed, I  see  no  occasion  for  their  characters  being  remodelled :  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  always  found  himself  at  fault  in 
making  out  the  difference  between  Carex  distans  and  C.  binervis  (see 
*  British  Flora,'  ed.  1,  p.  396,  and  ed.  5,  p.  430).  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  any  superior  skiD  in  discriminating  our  Carices,  but  I  will  say 
that  Carex  distans  may  always  be  known  from  C.  binervis  by  the  form 
of  the  nut;  as  see  Mr.  Leighton's  very  correct  outline  figures  of  that 
part  If  I  were  to  remodel  the  description  of  C.  distans,  it  would 
stand  as  follows.  I  should  first  place  it  in  a  section  with  C.  flava  and 
puUa.  I  make  this  arrangement,  because  the  stigmas  in  these  three 
plants  are  so  variable,  C.  pulla  having  from  two  to  three,  flava  from 
two  to  four,  and  distans  from  three  to  five.  Carex  distans,  I. — Bar- 
ren spike  solitary,  with  obtuse  scales.  Fertile  spikes  from  two  to  four 
(rarely  five),  erect,  with  the  peduncles  inclosed  about  half  way  up  by 
the  sheathing  bases  of  the  foliaceous  bracteas ;  lignla  opposite  the 
leaves,  blunt.  Perigjmium  oval,  suddenly  contracted  and  forming  a 
narrow  bifid  beak,  which  is  often  toothed  on  its  edges,  ribbed,  ribs 
equal,  seven  on  each  side,  two  on  the  margins:  nut  oblong,  elliptical, 
equally  attenuated  at  each  end,  the  number  of  angles  is  from  three  to 
five,  depending  on  the  number  of  stigmas.  This  will  be  found  some- 
what at  variance  with  Mr.  Babington's  description  of  C.  distans,  the 
reason  of  which  is  that  Mr.  Babington  has  referred  a  plant  to  that 
species  which  I  consider  distinct.  It  differs  from  C.  distans  in  hav- 
ing its  perigynium  much  larger  and  much  less  distinctly  ribbed,  and 
not  suddenly  contracted,  but  regularly  tapering  to  the  bifid  point. 
The  glumes  of  the  fertile  spikes  in  this  plant  are  only  about  half  {I 
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length  of  tfae  perigynium :  the  fertile  spikes  are  much  shorter  than  in 
C.  distans,  and  their  peduncles  quite  inclosed  in  the  sheaths  of  their 
bracteas.  This  form  grows  inland  on  dry  ground,  as  at  Jackdaw 
crags,  near  Tadcastcr,  &c.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  by  some  that  the 
occurrence  of  four  stigmas  in  Carex  distans  is  accidental ;  in  reply  to 
this  I  would  say  that  to  me  it  appears  not  to  be  accidental,  since  I 
have  the  plant  from  several  localities,  in  three  different  counties,  and 
all  the  specimens  have  more  or  less  of  the  perigynia  in  every  one  of 
the  fertile  spikes  possessing  four  stigmas ;  though  it  has  been  stated 
by  a  person  who  thinks  himself  no  tyro  among  the  Carices,  that  such 
a  thing  could  not  be  in  nature,  as  a  Carex  with  four  stigmas  and  a 
four-angled  nut.  The  specimen  I  now  inclose  is  firom  Wallazey  pool, 
Cheshire ;  perhaps  you  will  tell  your  readers  how  many  stigmas  it 
has.*  I  will  conclude  this  note  by  saying,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
that  the  passage  alluded  to  (Phytol.  680)  is  somewhat  obscure  to  me; 
and  as  I  know  nothing  of  any  fountain-head,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by 
an  explanation. — Samiiel  Gibson  ;  Hebden  Bridge,  October,  1848. 

892.  Note  on  a  new  British  Carex.  While  on  the  subject  of  Cari- 
ces, perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  a  few  other 
species  of  that  genus.  The  first  I  wish  to  notice  is  the  plant  which 
I  mentioned  some  time  ago  (Phytol.  866),  as  a  form  of  C.  teretiuscula, 
with  fruit  as  in  paniculata.  In  August,  1842,  this  plant  was  gi^en  to 
me  for  Carex  teretiuscula;  in  June,  1848,  I  had  the  same  plant  sent 
from  Manchester  under  the  name  of  C.  paradoxa :  since  that  time  I 
have  examined  the  plant  with  great  care,  and  my  opinion  now  is  that 
it  is  not  a  state  of  either  of  those  species.  For  my  own  convenience 
I  propose  the  following  name :  —  Carex  Psetido-paradoxa.  Spikes 
panicled,  branches  approximate :  perigynium  ovate,  gibbous,  acumi- 
nated into  a  serrulate  bidentate  beak,  more  or  less  plano-convex,  with 
seven  nerves  on  the  convex  side  (three  very  slender  in  the  middle  and 
two  strong  ones  on  each  side  of  them),  the  outer  nerves,  or  those 
nearest  the  margins,  being  very  short;  nut  rhomboidal,  narrowing 
from  below  the  middle ;  style  enlarged  at  the  base  :  stem  three-an- 
gled, angles  rough  on  the  upper  part :  leaves  narrow,  rough  on  their 
edges.  This  plant  differs  from  C.  teretiuscula  in  having  its  spike 
more  distinctly  panicled,  in  its  nut  being  narrowed  upwards  from  be- 


*  On  examination  of  the  specimen  above  alluded  to,  we  find  that  many  of  the  fer- 
tile florets  have  four  stigmas,  as  Mr.  Gibson  has  correctly  observed.  We  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  omitting  some  remarks  on  the  fifth  edition  of  the  *  British  Flora,*  since 
they  are  scarcely  relevant  to  the  question  under  consideration.  ^J?cf. 
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low  4he  middle,  and  in  its  style  being  thickened  at  the  base  :  in  C. 
teretiuscula  the  style  is  not  thickened  at  the  base,  and  the  nut  is  py- 
riform,  narrowing  downwards  from  above  the  middle.  This  plant 
grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  T 
cannot  give  the  exact  locality,  tis  that  is  a  secret.  The  same  plant 
grows  plentifuDy  by  the  sides  of  Malham  tarn,  near  Settle,  in  York- 
shire. It  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  paradoxa,  which  grows  in  Islington 
fields,  near  York,  and  is  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Babington  in 
his  'Manual,^  (p.  337).  C.  paradoxa  may  at  once  be  distinguished 
from  this  plant  by  its  perigynium,  which  is  more  gibbous,  and  has 
about  nine  nerves  on  the  convex  side  and  seven  on  the  other. — Id. 

393.  Note  an  Carex  boenninghamiana  and  C.  axillaris.  The  next 
I  would  notice  are  Carex  axillaris  and  C.  boenninghausiana ;  see 
Babington's  ^Manual'  (p.  339),  Mr.  Luxford's  note  (Phytol.  650),  and 
Mr.  Edmonston's  list  of  Edinburgh  plants  (Id.  407  and  522).  This 
will,  I  think,  be  some  excuse  for  iny  enquiry  (Phytol.  263) ;  and  per- 
haps, after  all,  C.  axillaris  may  turn  out  to  be  a  much  rarer  plant  than 
was  suspected.  The  following  short  description  I  drew  up  from  one 
of  the  specimens  referred  to  by  Mr.  Luxford,  while  in  my  possession; 
since  that  time  Mr.  Luxford  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  one  of 

those  specimens.     Garkx ?   Spike  three  inches  long ;  spikelets 

ten  in  number,  the  two  lowest  compound  and  about  an  inch  asunder, 
the  remaining  eight  regularly  decreasing  in  distance  :  lower  bractea 
with  a  narrow  ligula  passing  round  the  stem :  leaves  flat,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  sheathing  the  stem  at  their  base :  stem 
eighteen  inches  high,  with  three  rough  angles :  perigynium  ovate, 
acuminate,  serrulate  nearly  to  the  base,  and  very  slightly  bifid  at  the 
point;  calyx-scales  brown,  with  one  strong  nervure,  more  or  less  dis- 
continued below  the  point,  which  has  broadly  membranaceous  edges. 
The  specimen  is  firom  Crichton  castle,  near  Edinburgh,  one  of  the 
stations  given  by  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  for  C.  axillaris.  I  have  other  spe- 
cimens of  the  same  plant  from  Borthwick  castle,  near  Edinburgh,  ga- 
thered by  Mr.  Ainley  of  Bingley  ;  and  others  from  the  same  locality. 
I  have  also  two  fine  specimens  of  this  plant,  which  were  given  to  me 
in  1834,  without  any  name,  but  marked  "  Putney,  near  London ; " 
this  also  is  one  of  the  stations  given  for  C.  axillaris.  Perhaps  many 
of  the  stations  that  are  given  for  C.  axillaris  would  turn  out  to  belong 
to  this  plant,  if  carefully  examined.  The  true  C.  axillaris  I  have  fron- 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  from  Southampton,  and  othe 
from  Over  in  Cheshire. — Id, 

894.  Note  on  Carex  muricata.      The  last  Carex  I  shall  notice  i 
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present  is  C.  muricata,  as  we  have  two  very  different  plants  passing 
nnder  this  name.  One  of  them  grows  in  bogs  and  other  like  places, 
and  has  a  fruit  like  Mr.  Leighton's  figure,  marked  Pendand  hills ; 
the  other  form  grows  on  Hlry  ground,  and  is  a  much  more  slender 
plant,  with  narrower  leaves,  and  a  fruit  more  like  Leighton^s  fig.  0. 
As  these  two  forms  do  not  well  agree,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  con- 
venient to  separate  them,  the  smaller  form  being  the  same  as  the  Ca? 
rex  Hookeriana  of  the  American  botanists.  I  think  this  step  the 
more  advisable,  as  this  form  will  just  stand  between  the  larger  or  true 
muricata  and  divulsa.  The  first  or  larger  form  grows  at  Weston  bog, 
near  Otley,  and  many  other  places  in  Yorkshire.  The  second  or 
smaller  form  I  have  from  Reigate,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Luxford ;  and 
fi'om  Bingley,  by  Mr.  Ainley.  I  have  other  specimens  from  Scotland 
and  many  of  the  English  counties ;  my  American  specimens  are  from 
Mr.  Nuttal.  Much  might  be  said  on  the  nomenclature  of  some  others 
of  our  Carices,  such  as  the  distans  of  Withering,  which  is  the  speiro- 
stachya  of  Smith,  and  now  the  fulva  of  Hooker  and  others. — Id. 

395.  Birch  Wine.  I  have  often  drank  a  beautifril  wine  in  this 
neighbourhood,  sparkling  like  champagne,  which  is  made  without  su- 
gar, water  or  spirit,  being  merely  the  sap  of  the  birch-tree,  boiled  with 
honey  and  fermented  with  a  little  yeast.  The  birch  grows  abundant- 
ly about  Bucklebury  near  here,  so  that  on  the  advance  of  spring  these 
trees  are  tapped,  and  a  hollow  tube  inserted  into  the  hole,  through 
which  the  sparkling  sap  flows  drop  by  drop  into  a  vessel  placed  be- 
low. Fine  weather  is,  of  course,  best  for  this  operation.  •*—  WilliafB 
Hewett ;  Emt  Ihley^  Berks. 

396.  Localities  of  a  few  Plants  lately  observed. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE,  (in  addition  to  Mr.  Gutoh*s  last,  Phytol.  104,  &e.) 

Lepidiwm  latifolium.    Near  Neath.  Atriplex  Htiortifis.    Swansea. 

Brassica  oleracea.    Cliffs  near  Dunraven.  Sekcmm  nigricans.    Ciomlyn  bog^.  - 

Erodiurn  mariiimum.    Near  Swansea.  Scirpus  maritimtu.    About  Neath. 

(Enothera  biennis.'    Near  Neath.  Enophorum  polystachion.     Cromlyn  bog. 

Spergula  nodosa.    Near  Pennard  castle.  Carex  extensa.    Near  Neath. 

Campanula  glomerata.    Near  Dunraven.  P&a  maritima.    Ditto. 

Borago  officinalis ^  (with  white   flowers).  THHeumjuneeum.     Ditto,  and  CKmlya 

Near  St.  Donates.  burrows. 

Statice  Limonium.    Near  Neath.  

Marrubium  vulgare.     Near  Port  Eynon.  Cnicus  tuberosw.    Between  St.  Donat's  & 

Orobanche  barbata.      Oystennouth  castle  Dunraven.    Ibavenotheardofanj 

ruius.  recorded  habitat  for  this  plant,  ex- 

Ruscus  aculeatus.    Shore  of  Ozwich  bay,  cept  the  Wiltshire  one ;  and  should 

near  Pennard  castle.  like  to  know  if  it  has  been  found 

Sumex  HydroUipaihum,    Cromlyn  bog.  anywhere  else  in  Eng^d  or  Wales. 
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Ciroiea  alpina 
Myosotis  lepens 
Eriophomm  pubescens 


RADNORSHIRE. 

NEAR  CLTRO. 

Paris  quadrifolia 
Campanula  latifolia    " 
Hypericum  dubium 

RHOS  OOCH,  NEAR  CLTRO. 

Littoiella  lacustris 
Genista  anglica 
Sison  inundatum 
Orcbis  latifolia 


Hypericum  Andros»mum 

pulcbrum,  &c. 
Mentba  sylvestris 


Eriopborum  polystacbion 
angustifolium 
yaginatum 


Litiorella  lacustris  and  Nymphtea 
alba,  Uanbycbllyn  pool,  near  Craig 
Pwll  Dbu. 

Sedum  anglicum.    Bocks  near  ditto. 

Lenumia  fluviatUis  &  torulosa.  On  stones 
in  the  stream  at  Water-break-its- 
neck  and  Craig  Pwll  Dbu. 


Near  Pont 


Nartbecium  ossifragum 

Menyantbes  trifoliata 

Comarum  palustre 

Veronica  scntellata 

Meconoptis  camhrica.    Craig  Pwll  Dbu. 

Vioia  lutea.    Hills  near  ditto. 

TroUius  europam  and  EpipactU  latifolia. 

Near  ditto. 
Mcmchia  erecta.    Hills  near  ditto. 
Sedum  Forsterianum  and  Saxifraga  hyp- 

noides.    Near  Water-break-its-neck. 
Epilobium  palustre^  Ramuncuhu  Lingua^ 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Ceranu  Padu8,     Hedges  about  Cbapel  y     Gnaphalium  dioicum.     Near  tbe  Cil  bep. 

Fin  and  Llanthony.  ste  falls. 

Saxifraga  hypturides  and  Vaccinium  Vitis-    — — —  Margaritaceum. 

Idma.    Black  mountains.  Nedd  Fycban. 

Cnicus  pratentis^  Hieradum  umhellatum    Habenaria  viridis.    Ditto. 

and  Narthedyim  ou^fragum.     Near    Gtum  rivale.    Falls  of  tbe  Mellte. 

Ystrad  Felltie. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hetperii  nrntranalis.     Banks  of  die  Lug,    Melica  nutans. 

near  Aymestree.  stow. 

— r.  Westcombe :   Worcester y  October ^  1843. 

397.  lAst  of  Mosses  found  near  Castle-Howard^  Yorkshire.  I  send 
for  insertion  in  your  valuable  journal,  a  catalogue  of  mosses  found 
within  three  miles  of  Castle-Howaxd.  To  be  more  explicit,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  district,  1  may  state  that  I  have 
confined  my  observations  entirely  to  those  species  found  on  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle's  estate,  the  extreme  points  of  which  rarely  extend  beyond 
the  distance  specified  above.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  my 
list  of  flowering  plants  (Phytol.  577),  where  I  omitted  to  mention  this 
important  circumstance.  The  list  annexed  below  is  the  result  of  se- 
veral years'  carefiil  investigation,  and  I  think  wiU  not  only  be  consi- 
dered an  interesting  but  a  comprehensive  one,  in  proportion  to  other 
districts  of  similar  extent.  The  extensive  woods,  many  varieties  of 
soil,  &c.  may  however,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  be  take 
consideration,  as  circumstances  favourable  for  the  growth  of  thii 


Wynd  cliff,  near  Chep- 
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of  plants.      I  have  affixed  a  cipher  to  those  species  which  I  hare  not 
yet  detected  in  a  state  of  iractification. 
Anomodon  curtipendulmn      Hypnum  adancain 


Yiticulosum 
Baitramia  arcuata 

fontana 
Biyum  affine 

albicans  0 

argenteum 

csspititium 

capillare 

cameum 

hornum 

ligulatum 

marginatum 

nutans 

palustre 

punctatum 

roseum  0 

rostratum 

squarrosum  0 
'  yentricosum 
Daltonia  heteromalla 
Dicranum  adiantoides 

biyoides 

cerviculatum 

flexuosum 

glaucum  0 

heteromallum 

scoparium 

taxifolium 

yarinm 
Didymodon  flexicaulis  0 

heteromallus 

purpureus 

rigidulus 
Encalypta  streptocarpa  0 

Yulgaris 
Fontinalis  antepyretica  0 
Fumaria  hygrometrica 
Grimmia  apocarpa 

pulyinata 
^Gymnostomum  fasdculaie 

oyatum 

pyriforme 

trancatulum 

yiridissimum 
Hookeria  lucens 


albicans  0 

alopecumm 

Blandovii 

brevirostre 

commutatum 

complanatum 

confertum 

cordifolium  0 

crassineryium 

cupressifonne 

curyatum 

cuspidatum 

dendroides 

denticulatum 

filicinum 

fluitans  0 

loreum 

lutescens 

medium 

moUuscum 

multiflorum 

murale 

myosuroides 

nitens 

palustre 

piliferum 

polymorphum  0 

populeum 

prslongum 

proliferum 

purum 

ruscifolium 

rutabulum 

salebrosum  0 

Schreberi  0 

scoTpioides  0 

sericeum 

serpens 

spiendens 

squarrosum 

stellatum 

stramineum 

striatum 

tenellum 

trichomanoides 


Hypnum  triquetram 

undulatum 

yelutinum 
Leucodon  sciuroides  0 
Neckera  crispa  0 

pumila 
Orthotricbum  affine 

anomalum 

crispum 

cupulatum 

diapbanum 

pulcbellum 

striatum 
Fhascum  bryoides 

cuspidatum 

subulatum 
Polytricbum  aloides 

commune 

juniperinum 

nanum 

piliferum 

undulatum 

umigerum 
Spbagnum  acutifoliom 

cuspidatum  0 

obtusifolium 

squarrosum 
Splacbnum  ampullaceum 
Tetrapbis  pellucida 
Tortula  conyoluta 

fallax 

muralis 

rigida 

ruralis 

subulata 

tortuosa  0 

unguiculata 
Tricbostomum  lanuginosum 
Weissia  cin'ata 

controversa 
.  curvirostia 

lanceolata 

recuryata 

tricbodes 

yerticiUata 


— H.  Ibbotson:  Ganthorpe^  near  Whitwell^  Yorkshire^  Oct.  20, 1843. 
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898.  Note  on  the  Second  Flowering  of  a  Horsechesnut  Tree.  There 
is  a  fine  horsechesnut  tree  standing  in  a  garden  at  the  comer  of  the 
Lijndhurst  road,  in  Peckham.  This  tree  is  remarkable  for  a  propen- 
sity to  blossom  early  in  the  spring ;  it  is  invariably  the  earliest  in  the 
neighbourhood,  both  as  regards  leaves  and  flowers,  and  is  an  object 
of  admiration  to  our  residents,  as  well  as  to  the  gentle  race  of  citizens 
who  disport  themselves  in  our  atmosphere  on  Sundays.  This  year  its 
leafy  and  flowery  honours  were  nipped  by  an  untimely  frost ;  they 
became  brown  and  shrivelled,  and  the  tree  remained  throughout  the 
summer  months  a  most  unsightly  object,  while  its  more  prudent  neigh- 
bours were  quite  uninjured.  In  September  new  buds  made  their  ap- 
pearance, sent  forth  new  leaves,  and  new  spikes  of  beautiful  flowers. 
On  the  1st  of  October  the  tree  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  bloom,  and 
since  then  I  have  daily  walked  through  the  fallen  flowers  which  strew 
the  footway  beneath  its  branches. —  Edward  Newman :  Hanover  Sty 
Peckham,  October  25, 1843. 


Art.  CLXXIX. — Proceedings  of  Societies. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

October  6, 1S43. — John  Beyiiolds,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 

Donations  to  the  library  were  announced  from  Dr.  Goodfellow,  Messrs.  Quekett, 
Woodward,  and  Rich,  and  the  Microscopical  Society.  British  Plants  had  been  re- 
ceiired  from  the  President  and  Miss  M.  Beever,  and  a  very  large  collection  of  East- 
Indian  Plants,  many  of  them  collected  by  Dr.  Wight,  were  presented  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Adam  Gerard  exhibited  a  Collection  of  Fruits  and  Seeds  from  Sierra  Leone, 
containing  speciiAens  of  the  fruits  of  die  butter  and  tallow  tree  (Pentadesma  butyracea). 

Read,  ^  Notes  of  a  Botanical  Excursion  to  Tilgate  Forest  in  August  last,"  by  John 
Reynolds,  Esq.,  Treasurer. — G,  E.  D, 


MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

October  18, 1843.— J.  S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Read,  a  paper  by  Edwin  J.  Quekett,  Esq.,  on  '^  An  Instance  of  Monstrosity  in  a 
Mofis."  After  some  observations  on  the  well-known  fact  that  the  several  organs  which 
constitute  the  flower  and  fruit  of  a  plant  are  only  modifications  of  leaves,  and  also  on 
the  formation  of  double  flowers  by  the  conversion  of  the  parts  of  reproduction  into 
petals,  Mr.  Quekett  stated  that  although  instances  of  these  changes  were  extremely 
common  in  flowering  plants,  they  are  but  rarely  met  with  among  those  which  axejlow^ 
erUn;  still,  however,  they  do  occur  sufficiently  often  in  the  latter,  to  prove  that  the 
law  which  operates  in  the  former  instances,  obtains  also  in  some  of  the  higher 
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orders  of  flowerless  plants,  as  in  the  case  of  certidn  ferns,  in  which  minute  leares  oc- 
casionallj  occupy  the  position  of  the  sorus,  or  part  appropriated  to  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction. Professor  Liudley,  in  speaking  of  the  mosses,  suggests  that  the  oalyptra,  the 
operculum,  and  peristomium  may  be  nothing  more  than  modifications  of  leaves ;  and 
that  even  the  theca  itself  may  also  be  the  distended  apex  of  the  stem.  No  specimens 
of  mosses,  however,  illustrating  this  identify  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  with  those 
of  nutrition,  appear  to  have  been  observed,  until  Mr.  Quekett  discovered  some  which 
go  far  to  prove  that  these  minute  organs  are  capable,  under  certain  circumstances,  of 
being  converted  into  leaves,  thus  leaving  but  little  doubt  that  modifications  of  leaves 
are  here  employed  as  in  ferns  and  in  the  higher  orders  of  plants,  to  constitute  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  duty  of  reproduction. 

The  specimens  were  produced  in  the  following  manner.  Having  placed  some 
mosses,  with  the  fructification  in  different  stages  of  development,  in  one  of  the  close- 
glazed  cases  introduced  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  author  found  that  one  of  them  {Tortula 
faUax)y  which,  when  it  was  placed  in  the  box,  exhibited  every  tendency  to  produce 
fruit,  after  a  time  lost  every  appearance  of  fruit  advancing  to  maturation,  a  small  tuft 
of  leaves  appearing  in  its  place.  Upon  examining  the  plant  under  the  microscope,  it 
was  evident  that  it  was  furnished  widi  the  usual  leaves  at  the  base.  The  seta  existed 
of  the  usual  brown  colour,  quite  destitute  of  leaves;  but  in  the  place  of  the  capsule, 
there  was  a  continued  elongation  of  the  seta,  of  a  green  colour,  bearing  several  leaves, 
which  were  also  green,  and  varying  in  number  from  twelve  to  sixteen ;  and  the  author 
considers  it  probable,  that  the  elements  of  the  modified  leaves,  which  otherwise  would 
have  formed  the  capsule  and  peristome,  had  been  so  influenced  and  changed  by  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  situation  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  as  to  bring  them  in- 
to a  state  fitted  apparently  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  only,  and  not  of  reproduction. 
This  change  he  supposes  to  have  been  effected  by  the  elongation  of  the  columella,  and 
the  consequent  carrying  up  of  those  leaves  whose  apices  would,  in  the  natural  state, 
have  formed  the  peristome.  This  variation  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  parts  of 
reproduction  in  a  moss,  appears,  in  his  opinion,  fully  to  bear  out  the  observations  of 
Professor  Lindley  before  referred  to,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  calyptra,  the  operculum 
and  the  peristome  with  ordinary  leaves :  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  theca  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  hollowed  out  apex  of  the  stem.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Quekett's 
opinion  was,  that  it  is  formed  by  the  united  edges  of  the  carpellary  leaves ;  and  he 
concluded  by  adducing  some  instances  in  other  plants  in  corroboration  of  this  sup- 
position. 

Mr.  Varley  exhibited  and  described  a  new  form  of  microscope,  which  was  said  to 
possess  all  the  contiivances  found  requisite  for  any  instrument;  and  that  many  of  the 
defects  of  other  forms  had  been  more  or  less  obviated.  The  principal  novelty  in  this 
microscope  was  a  stage  composed  of  one  plate,  being  made  to  move  on  the  surface  of 
a  fixed  plate  by  means  of  a  lever :  this  arrangement  being  admirably  adapted  to  watch 
the  movements  of  living  creatures  when  submitted  to  magnifying  powers.  To  effect 
this  object,  Mr.  Varley  had  the  moveable  plate  connected  with  the  fixed  one  by  guides 
furnished  with  ball  and  socket  joints,  which  allowed  it  a  perfect  freedom  of  motion  in 
all  directions,  of  a  smooth  and  uniform  character.  Considerable  ingenuity  was  dis- 
played in  the  several  contrivances  of  this  microscope,  which  was  capable  of  having  Mr. 
Varley's  Graphic  Telescope  applied,  for  the  dmwing  of  objects  in  the  field  of  the  mi- 
croscope.—/. W, 
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Art.  CLXXX.  —  Notes  of  a  Botanical  Excursion  in  Prance^  in  the 
Summer  of  1843.    By  Joseph  Woods,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Mt  friend  Mr.  Janson  and  myself  crossed  from  Brighton  to  Dieppe 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1843.  On  the  following  day  we  walked  to  Arques, 
about  four  miles  distant,  where  t^iere  are  the  ruins  of  a  noble  old  cas- 
tle, and  a  fine  fragment  of  a  church.  We  walked  along  the  valley 
and  returned  over  the  hills,  without  much  botanical  success.  Mespi- 
lus  germanica  and  Chaerophyllum  sativum  occur  near  houses,  and  are 
perhaps  neither  of  them  truly  wild.  Arenaria  tenuifolia,  Erodium 
moschatum  (in  the  village  of  Arques),  Sambucus  Bbulus  and  Fedia 
carinata,  were  the  only  plants  that  would  be  considered  at  all  rare  in 
England.  The  latter  is  much  more  common  on  this  side  of  the  water 
than  olitoria,  which  perhaps  is  a  little  later  in  its  time  of  flowering. 
The  chalk  peeps  out  here  and  there  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  but  is 
generally  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  clay  and  flint,  or  with  some 
of  the  beds  of  the  plastic  clay.* 

In  the  ^  Flore  de  la  Normandie  '  Pisum  maritimum,  Sedum  dasy- 
phyllum  and  Veronica  vema,  are  said  to  grow  at  Dieppe;  I  saw  none 
of  them.  Nothing  is  given  at  Arques,  but  the  forest,  abounding  in 
beech  trees,  stretches  a  long  way  on  the  crest  of  the  hills  opposite  to 
the  castle,  and  ought  to  furnish  something  to  the  botanist.  I  would 
hardly  recommend  him,  however,  to  spend  his  time  at  Dieppe,  if  he 
meditate  a  more  extensive  excursion. 

*  On  returning  to  Dieppe  at  the  end  of  August,  I  crossed  the  river  at  Dieppe,  and 
walked  by  St.  Martin  to  the  forest  of  Arques,  returning  through  Arques.  This  length- 
ens the  walk,  but  gives  a  pleasing  variety.  We  coast  at  first  a  salt  marsh,  but  I  saw 
there  no  rarity.  Cirsium  uleiaceum  grows  at  St.  Martin.  On  the  chalky  banks  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  and  also  at  Arques,  I  observed,  very  unexpectedly,  Pamassia  palus- 
tn&  A  Gentian,  which  I  at  first  took  for  a  large-flowered  variety  of  Gentiana  Ama- 
fella,  but  which  I  now  believe  is  G.  germanica,  grows  on  the  chalk,  G.  campestris  on 
the  plastic  clay.  Daucus  hispidus  of  DeCandolle  is  common,  but  it  is  the  same  phtnt 
which  we  find  on  the  chalky  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  vegetation  about  Dieppe 
»  very  like  that  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  has  none  of  the  plants  which  give  so  marked 
^  difference  to  the  Botany  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

3  Y 
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On  the  15th  we  proceeded  to  Rouen  by  a  diligence,  which  took  us 
there  in  four  hours  and  a  half:  some  years  ago  this  journey  occupied 
seven  hours.  The  rain  almost  confined  us  to  the  city  for  that  and  the 
two  following  days.  Bromus  tectorum  and  Linaria  supina  are  com- 
mon on  the  walls,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  there  is  abundance 
of  Sesleria  caerulea.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  plant  which  is  common  on 
ihe  limestone  of  the  north  of  England,  but  which  does  not  occur  on 
our  chalk  hills,  so  plentiful  in  such  a  situation.  Barkhausia  taraxa- 
cifolia  is  plentiful  on  the  hill  meadows.  Two  forms  of  Polygala  oc- 
cur on  these  hills ;  one,  which  is  the  P.  amara  of  the  '  Flore  de  la 
Normandie,'  P.  amarella  of  Cosson  et  Germain,  ^Plantes  Critiques  des 
Environs  de  Paris,'  forms  a  rosette  of  larger  leaves  at  the  base  of  the 
flowering  branch.  This  rosette,  however,  consists  only  in  an  approx- 
imation of  a  certain  number  of  the  leaves,  and  takes  place  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  so  that  we  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  decide  whether 
it  exists  or  not. 

On  the  18th  Mr.  Janson  was  obliged  to  leave  me,  and  I  walked,  af- 
ter his  departure,  to  the  woods  and  chalky  banks  beyond  Cauteleu. 
The  forest  of  Roumare  here  stretches  over  tfie  wide  summit  of  a  range 
of  hills,  generally  on  a  soil  of  flint  and  clay ;  and  offered  to  me  Mes- 
pilus  germanica,  Monotropa  Hypopitys,  Colchicum  officinale,  Melittis 
Melissophyllum,  Convallaria  multiflora  and  Viola  lactea.  On  the  im- 
mediate crest  of  the  hills,  where  the  soil  is  almost  wholly  composed 
of  flints,  I  observed  Comus  mascula,  Prunus  Mahaleb,  Aquilegia  vul- 
garis, HelleborUs  foelidus  and  Convallaria  Polygonatum.  Upon  the 
rough  chalky  banks  below  the  wood,  grow  Verbascum  Blattaria,  Teu- 
crium  Chameedrys  and  Veronica  Teucrium,  whose  compact  masses  of 
bright  blue  flowers  render  it  a  much  more  conspicuous  plant  than  V. 
Chameedrys.  Here  also  we  meet  with  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Euphorbia 
Grerardiana,  Globularia  communis,  Satyrium  hircinum  and  Orchis  fiis- 
ca.  I  had  expected  to  find  several  of  the  Orchises  allied  to  this  latter 
species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen,  and  I  was  desirous  of  observ- 
ing the  variations  in  the  form  of  the  lip ;  in  this  walk,  however,  I  met 
only  with  O.  fusca,  and  that  but  in  one  spot.  They  appear  to  grow 
in  patches  of  small  extent,  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  or 
below  the  woods,  and  a  botanist  who  does  not  hit  exactly  upon  the 
place,  may  be  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  considerable  number  of 
them  without  being  aware  of  it.  I  have  given  (Phytol  789)  an  outline 
of  the  three  principal  forms  which  occurred  to  me,  in  the  lip  of  Orchis 
fiisca ;  the  narrowest  I  believe  to  be  the  O.  militaris,  and  O.  galeata 
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of  the  Parisian  botanists;  Koch's  O.  militaris  is  probabljr  the  same  as 
that  of  the  '  Suppl.  to  Eng.  Bot.'  t.  2675.  O.  variegata  has  been  said 
to  have  been  found  near  Rouen,  but  this  appears  to  be  erroneous. 
Other  plants  which  I  observed  in  this  walk  were  Lithospermum  pur- 
poreo-csBruleum,  in  a  lane  below  the  church  at  Canteleu  ;  Fedia  ca^ 
linata,  Linaria  supina,  Btomus  teetotum  and  (xeranium  yotundifolium, 
almost  everywhere.  Bedum  album  was  not  unfrequent  on  the  walls, 
and  Aristolocbia  Clematitis  by  the  side  of  the  lower  road  from  Bx)uen 
to  Canteleu.  In  all  this  walk  the  scenery  is  delightful,  commanding 
the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  a  rich  variety  of  wood  and  cultivation, — 
fertile  plains,  and  steep  and  broken  banks,  and  the  Seine  winding 
among  them  and  giving  life  and  spirit  to  the  whole. 

On  the  19th  I  went  in  an  omnibus  to  Damethal,  a  manufacturing 
town  about  a  league  from  Bouen.  These  omnibuses,  or  gondoles  as 
they  are  here  called,  run  every  half  hour.  Two  valleys  unite  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  town ;  I  took  that  to  the  right,  and  then  ascended 
the  hills,  on  the  left,  where,  on  some  rough  uncultivated  ground  below 
the  woods,  I  had  on  a  former  occasion,  in  company  with  my  friend  T. 
Corbyn  Janson,  found  abundance  of  Orchis  odoratissima.  It  is  a  late 
Orchis,  closely  resembling  O.  conopsea  in  its  general  appearance,  and 
this  time  I  failed  to  identify  it.  Hereabouts,  too,  I  think  We  found 
Stacfays  alpina  i  Anemone  Pulsatilla  and  Stachys  recta  are  very  abun- 
dant. Tilia  parvifolia,  Pyrus  torminalis  and  Mespilus  germanica  are 
foimd  in  the  woods^  but  the  two  latter  seem  rather  shy  of  flowering. 
Laznla  Forsteri  grows  here,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  L.  pilosa ;  Phy- 
teuma  spicatum  and  Gonvallaria  majalis  are  in  considerable  abundance. 
Passing  through  these  woods,  and  a  cultivated  tract  through  which 
nmaihe  road  to  Goumay,  I  again  entered  the  forests,  and,  in  a  hollow, 
finind  a  large  plot  of  intermixed  Orchis  fusca  and  O.  militaris.  When  I 
speak  of  O.  militaris,  I  mean  a  plant  with  pale  purplish-grey  acumi- 
nate sepals,  like  those  of  O.  Simia,  but  with  a  broader  lip,  which  is 
always  rough  with  little  tufts  of  short  purple  hairs.  1  have  sketched 
(fig.  4, 5, 6 J  p«  789)  some  of  the  lips  of  the  O.  militaris  here  found,  one 
of  which  is  very  remarkable,  as  the  two  upper  lobes,  the  arms  of  the 
monkey,  are  entirely  wanting.  On  the  same  bank  grew  Euphorbia 
dnleia  and  Cineraria  integrifolia,  which  here,  drawn  up  in  the  woods, 
has  an  appearance  very  different  from  that  which  it  assumes  upon  the 
downs  of  Sussex. 

On  the  recommendation  of  M.  Pouchet,  Professor  of  Botany,  I  went 
on  Saturday  to  the  hills  rising  from  the  Seine  above  Rouen.  I  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  reach  the  Rocks  of  St  Adrien^  which  are  chalk 
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cliffs,  and  the  station  of  some  very  rare  plants.  The  steep  slopes  in 
this  direction  seem  to  be  the  driest  of  any  about  Rouen,  and  they  are 
everywhere  open  and  accessible.  I  here  added  to  my  list  Iberis  ama- 
ra,  Eryngium  campestre,  Caucalis  daucoides,  Ophrys  apifera  and  ara- 
nifera,  Orchis  viridis  and  Epipactis  grandiflora. 

In  a  little  wood  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  ascent  to  BelboBuf, 
there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  Orchis  fusca.  Digitalis  latea  I 
had  seen  in  the  walk  at  Canteleu,  but  till  I  here  saw  some  of  the  dead 
flower-stalks  of  last  year,  I  did  not  comprehend  what  it  was.  Rosa 
sepium  is  common  on  the  chalky  banks :  it  is  very  glandular  and  fra- 
grant, but  I  could  not  find  any  mixture  of  setae  among  the  prickles. 
Helianthemum  marifolium  makes  some  of  the  driest  banks  quite  splen- 
did with  its  brilliant  flowers.  This  is  at  least  the  H.  marifolium  of 
the  'Flore  de  la  Normandie,'  but  I  give  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gay 
that  the  French  species  described  under  that  name  is  universally  H. 
canum,  H.  marifolium  being  a  Spanish  plant,  which  is  not  found  in 
France,  nor  perhaps  in  Italy.  Calendula  arvensis  grows  on  some  of 
the  driest  slopes  —  a  hint  perhaps  that  the  vine  would  succeed  there, 
as  they  are  almost  inseparable  companions. 

On  the  22nd  I  went  to  Maromme,  but  I  ought  to  have  proceeded 
to  Malonnaise,  where  there  are  some  promising  banks  and  woods,  and 
to  which  place  there  is  an  omnibus  every  morning  at  7.  The  clerks 
and  employes  at  the  manufactories  about  Rouen  reverse  the  London 
practice,  and  after  spending  the  day  in  the  surrounding  villages,  re- 
turn to  the  city  to  sleep.  These  omnibuses  are  numerous  at  Rouen, 
and  besides  a  steam-packet  for  Havre,  there  is  a  spacious  one  for  La 
Bouille,  a  few  leagues  down  the  Seine,  and  a  smaller  one  up  the  ri- 
ver to  Paris.  We  may  now  add  the  rail-road,  on  which  the  botanist 
might  go  to  Tourville,  and  return  on  foot  by  the  banks  and  woods  of 
St.  Adrien  as  far  as  Mivoie,  where  at  5  o^clock  he  would  find  a  gon- 
dole  for  Rouen. 

There  are  two  or  three  places  down  the  Seine  where  there  are  turf- 
bogs,  and  a  considerable  one  near  Jumiege  is  said  to  be  rich  in  plants; 
but  a  wet  May  is  not  tempting  for  bog  Botany. 

After  my  walk  to  Maromme  I  got  on  to  the  railroad  at  3  o'clock, 
and  arrived  at  Mantes  at  half-past  5.*      The  hills  here  are  less  1 


*  Vernon  would  be  a  better  place  to  stop  at,  but  I  did  not  know  this  at  the  time. 
On  my  return  I  did  stop  there,  but  I  was  still  lame  from  the  effects  of  a  faU  in  the  fo- 
rest of  Fontaineblean,  and  could  not  walk  far.  However,  I  managed  to  ascend  the 
hill  of  St.  Catherine,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine,  where  I  observed  Teucrium  mon- 
tanuin,  Ononis  Columns  and  Astragalus  monspeliensis. 
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and  less  bold  than  at  Rouen,  and  the  little  patches  of  varied  cultiva- 
tion on  their  slopes  look  like  strips  of  cai-pet.  The  hills  to  the  north 
of  the  river  are  said  to  yield  the  best  Botany ;  I  unfortunately  took  a 
different  direction.  I  noticed  Melampyrum  arvense  and  cristatum, 
both  now  in  flower ;  Ajuga  Chamaepitys  and  genevensis,  Astragalus 
glycyphyllos,  Hypericum  montanum,  Alyssum  calycinum,  Camelina 
sativa  and  Quercus  pubescens  (the  segments  of  the  leaves  are  narrower 
and  deeper  than  in  Q.  sessiliflora).  Verbascum  pulverulentum  and 
Salvia  pratensis  become  now  exceedingly  common.  Muscari  como- 
sum  is  also  abundant,  but  M.  racemosum  seems  to  be  already  over. 
Fumaria  Vaillantii,  Iberis  amara,  Hemiaria  glabra,  Thlaspi  perfolia- 
tum,  Triticum  Nardus,  Poa  bulbosa,  Potentilla  vema,  Orchis  fusca, 
Ophrys  apifera,  and  Prunus  Mahaleb  also  occur.  In  the  Bois  de  la 
Butte  verde,  besides  many  plants  usually  found  in  a  sandy  soil,  I 
noticed  Tillsea  muscosa;  and  in  a  clayey  bottom,  hardly  more  than  a 


Fig.  I,  3,  3.  Orehis  fusca.     Fig.  1  is  probably  the  O.  militaris  and  O.  galeata  of  the  Parisian  botanists. 
Fig.  4>-8.    Different  forms  of  Orchis  militaris.    In  fig.  5  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lip  are  absent 
Fig.  9, 10.   Orehis  Simla.       Fig.  11.    A  supposed  variety  of  O.  Simla. 


leagae  from  Mantes,  Orchis  militaris  (fig.  7,  8),  and  O.  Simia  (fig.  9). 
fig.  7  seems  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  figure  in  ^  English  Bota- 
ny,* (t.  2675) ;  O.  tephrosanthos  of  that  work  (t.  1873,  the  O.  macra  of 
lindley),  I  should  say  is  most  like  fig.  1 1  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  but 
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which  I  am  disposed  to  consider  a  variety  of  O.  Simia.  I  may  here 
observe  that  Bicheno  refers  this  figure  to  O,  militaris,  and  not  to  bis 
tephrosaathos.  In  the  specimens  of  O*  Simia  the  lip  was  in  genenl 
quite  smooth,  but  in  some  there  were  a  few  small  tufts  of  red  hairs  at 
the  base.    I  should  characterise  the  three  species  thus :  — 

Q.Ju9ca.  Sepals  rather  obtuse,  connivent,  united  at  the  base.  Lip 
pinnatelj  4-lobed,  with  an  intermediate  point,  rough  with  tofts 
of  red  hairs ;  lower  lobes  broader  and  shorter  than  the  upper. 
Bracts  minute. 

O.  militaris.  Sepals  acuminate,  connivent,  united  at  the  base.  Lip 
pinnatelj  4-lobed,  with  an  intermediate  point,  rough  with  tufts 
of  red  hairs;  lower  lobes  broader  and  shorter  than  the  upper. 
Bracts  minute. 

O.  Simia.  Sepals  acuminate,  connivent,  united  at  the  base.  Lip 
pinnately  4-lobed,  with  an  intermediate  point,  generally  quite 
smooth  ;  all  the  lobes  linear  and  similar.     Bracts  minute. 

Lindlej,  and  after  him  Hooker  and  Babington,  say  that  the  English 
plant  is  not  the  O.  tephrosanthos  of  Yillars.  Villars  says  of  his  plant 
that  it  is  more  like  Ophrys  anthropophora  than  like  an  Orchis,  I  sup- 
pose he  means  in  this  comparison  to  except  the  spur.  I  know  of  no 
plant  to  which  such  an  observation  would  apply,  nor  can  I  under- 
stand his  Orchis  militaris,  where  the  '^  thighs ''  are  longer  as  well  as 
broader  than  the  arms.  The  three  other  species  of  this  division  of 
the  genus  — O.  longibracteata,  O.  undulatifoUa  and  O.  variegata,  have 
bracts  longer  than  the  germen. 

I  went  from  Mantes  to  Houdan,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  ramble  in 
the  forest  of  Rambouillet,  which  advances  to  within  a  league  of  that 
place  ;  but  the  rain,  if  it  did  not  absolutely  hinder,  very  much  limited 
my  exertions.  One  does  not  like  to  wade  mid-leg  in  the  water  merely 
to  see  whether  a  place  looks  promising,  though  one  would  not  mind 
doing  it  for  a  rare  plant  in  view  :  even  the  wet  bushes  appal  us  when 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  My  plants  were  Ejiappia  minima,  Agrostis 
setacea,  Alopecurus  bulbosus,  Hypochoeris  glabra,  Mentha  rotundifo- 
lia,  Hieracium  Auricula,  Tragopogon  pratense,  with  the  rays  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  Seseli  montanum,  Adonis  aestivaUs,  Ge- 
nista pilosa,  Scorzonera  humilis,  Myosurus  minimus,  Veronica  reroa 
and  Ciraium  anglicum  of  DeCandoUe;  how  far  C.  bulbosum  andC 
pratensis  of  the  same  author  are  distinct  from  this  plant,  may  admit 
of  question. 
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The  accommpdations  at  Houdan  (lesTrois  Fils  d*Amon)  are  not  verj 
good,  but  the  greatest  defect  was  the  want  of  attention.  I  had  on 
my  arrival  a  long  while  to  wait  in  the  kitchen  before  T  could  even  get 
an  answer  to  a  question,  and  still  longer  before  I  could  get  my  lug- 
gage taken  up  stairs  :  and  when  T  came  away,  the  servant  was,  with 
great  difficulty,  induced  to  bring  my  trunk  down  stairs,  but  left  it  at 
bottom,  with  ^^  Voila  votre  malle,  Monsieur,*'  and  would  not  bring  it 
any  further. 

I  had  been  assured  at  Mantes  that  I  should  find  at  Houdan  con- 
veyances for  Rambouillet  and  for  Chartres:  I  found  neither,  and  there- 
fore took  my  place  in  the  evening  for  Dreux.  The  best  hotel  —  the 
Paradis — was  full,  and  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  Saumon,  which 
is  not  bad.  The  next  day,  May  25, 1  walked  to  the  forest  of  Dreux, 
which  offers  some  fine  chalky  banks  towards  the  Euro,  but  internally 
is  an  unproductive  plateau.  Here  again  I  saw  Orchis  fiisca,  which 
is  evidently  the  most  common  of  the  tribe ;  O.  hircina  was  abundant. 
The  other  plants  were :  — 

Anchusa  italica  Peucedanum  Oreoselinum  Silene  nutans 

Pidmonaria  angusiifolia  P.  parisiense  Holosteum  umbeUatum 

Salvia  Sclarea  Isatis  tinotoria  Sambucus  Ebulus 

Orobtnche  omenta  Sisymbrium  Irio  Gnaphalium  arvense 
Crepis  biennis 

Helianthemum  pulverulentum  was  abundant  and  in  great  beauty  : 
this  seems  to  me  hardly  distinct  firom  H.  apenninum,  nor  do  I  know 
how  to  separate  it  firom  H.  polifolium,  at  least  my  specimens  of  H. 
polifolium  firom  Brean  down  seem  in  all  respects  the  same  plant. 
After  my  walk  I  went  to  look  at  the  new  chapel  which  the  King  is  now 
building  as  a  mausoleum  for  himself  and  his  family.  With  some 
beautifiil  bits  of  Gothic  and  a  splendid  general  effect,  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  strangest  thing  which  can  be  imagined,  and  much  more 
whimsical  than  beautiful. 

At  6  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  set  out  for  Chartres.  Nothing  can 
be  moxB  interesting  than  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  that  city,  or  less 
so  than  the  country  about  it,  especially  as  1  saw  it  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  continued  mizzling  rain.  At  half  past  2  I  started  for  An* 
gerville,  where  I  bad  to  wait  at  the  station  nearly  two  hours  for  the 
arrival  of  the  train  firom  Paris,  with  rain  so  incessant,  and  a  road  so 
deep  in  clay  that  I  did  not  venture  into  the  village.  The  country  all 
the  way  firom  Chartres  to  Orleans  is  as  dull  and  monotonous  as  pos- 
sible :  we  traverse  for  some  distance  the  forest  of  Orleans. 

On  the  29th  I  walked  to  Ingre  and  the  forest  beyond  it.     The  hill 
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on  which  Ingre  stands  is  sandy  at  the  base  and  clayey  at  top ;  the 
stratum  of  clay  contains,  in  other  places,  beds  of  a  soft  calcareous 
stone.  Orchis  hircina  here  grows  upon  the  sand,  being  less  particular, 
in  a  wanner  climate,  in  its  choice  of  soil  than  it  is  with  us  or  in  Nor- 
mandy. Thlaspi  perfoliatum,  Holosteum  umbellatum  and  Bromus 
tectorum  are  no  longer  confined  to  walls  and  dry  banks,  but  descend 
into  the  cultivated  land.     The  other  plants  were :  — 

Garum  Bulbocastanum  Fumaria  parriflora  Hypocbaeris  maculata 

Bupleurum  rotundifolium  Campanula  Speculum  Artemisia  campestris 

Neslia  paniculata  Diauthus  prolifer  Ornithogalum  umbeUatam 

Erysimum  orieutale  Silene  conica  Veronica  tripbyllos 

On  the  dOth  I  called  by  appointment,  at  7  o^clock,  on  M.  JuUieu, 
and  we  set  off,  accompanied  by  the  premier  gargon  of  the  botanic 
garden  and  a  lad  with  him,  to  St.  Cyr  en  Val.  We  did  not  reach  the 
village  till  near  12,  although  only  about  six  miles  from  Orleans ;  but 
my  companions  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  grasses  and  Can- 
ces,  and  found  fully  as  much  to  do  as  myself.  Beyond  St.  Cyr  is  a 
little  valley,  if  so  slight  a  depression  may  deserve  the  name,  at  first 
presenting  barren  banks  and  pieces  of  woodland,  and  becoming  after- 
wards boggy ;  and  we  passed  over  heaths  and  through  woods  on  oar 
return,  the  country  being  everywhere  nearly  flat.   Our  plants  were:— 

Madia  sativa,  the  relic  of  Scutellaria  bastata  Vicia  lutea 

cultivation  Anarrbinum  beUidifolium  Trifoliam  ocbroleucum 

CbondriUa  juncea  Linaria  Pdisseriana  Vicia  latbyroides 

Hieracium  Auricula  Pinguicula  lusitanica  Lupinus  tenuifolius 

Litbospermum  arvense,  flo.  Veronica  acinifolia  Latbyrus  angulatus 

Stacbys  germanica    [roseo  Sclerantbus  perennis  Aristolocbia  Clematitis 

Bras^ca  Cbeirantbus  Lobelia  urens  Orcbis  laxiflora 

Turritis  glabra  Astrocarpus  sesamoides  Carex  ericetorum 

Hemiaria  birsuta  Heliantbemum  umbellatum  C.  Scbreberi 

Before  returning  to  Orleans  we  visited  the  source  of  the  Loiret;  it 
is  a  nearly  circular  basin  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  bank,  in  which  tbe 
spring  boils  up  with  considerable  force,  and  forms  at  once  a  river, 
which,  after  a  quiet  course  of  a  few  miles,  joins  the  Loire.  It  is  a 
charming  spot,  well  shaded  with  fine  trees,  and  breathing  sweetness 
and  repose.  In  this  walk  (which  exceeded  twenty  miles)  the  want  of 
ferns  in  situations  apparently  very  favourable  to  them,  was  very  strik- 
ing. We  saw  only  two  or  three  of  the  most  common  species,  and  not 
many  plants  of  those.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  most  eastern  habitat 
known  for  Pinguicula  lusitanica. 
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The  next  day  we  had  a  ramble  in  the  forest  of  Orleans,  but  besides 
that  we  had  anticipated  many  of  the  plants,  the  ground  in  this  direc- 
tion is  not  so  favourable  for  Botany.  We  examined  a  large  shallow 
pond,  where  the  gardener  Aubin  thought  he  had  found  Carex  hordei- 
stichos,  the  year  before  but  we  sought  for  it  in  vain.  A  curious  variety 
of  Cirsium  anglicum,  if  it  be  not  rather  a  species,  grows  here,  the  stem 
being  much  more  leafy  than  in  the  usual  state  of  the  plant. 

Cirsium  angUcum  is  the  Cnicus  pratensis  of  our  British  botanists, 
the  latter  generic  name  having  been  taken  from  Linnasus,  the  for- 
mer from  Toumefort ;  and  the  name  Cnicus  being  thus  at  liberty,  De 
CandoUe  has  appropriated  it  to  the  Centaurea  benedicta,  which  was 
called  Cnicus  by  Vaillant,  and  by  Linnaeus  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
^  Species  Plantarum.'  With  regard  to  the  trivial  name  the  matter  is 
more  intricate.  Linnaeus  has  a  Carduus  dissectus  growing  in  France 
and  England,  which  is  lost  if  it  be  not  this  plant.  Hudson  conse- 
quently called  it  at  first  C.  dissectus,  but  afterwards  adopted  the  name 
of  C.  pratensis.  Cirsium  anglicum  is  a  name  of  Ray,  adopted  by  La- 
marck. T  will  not  here  attempt  to  trace  the  limits  or  the  synonymy 
of  this  species,  tuberosum,  bulbosnm  and  pratense  of  DeCandoUe,  ob- 
serving, however,  that  if  tuberosum  and  bulbosum  be  the  same  plant, 
the  former  name  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  root  is  strictly  tuberous, 
and  not  bulbous.  Smith  says  that  the  root  is  creeping  in  C.  tubero- 
suSy  and  not  in  pratensis.  It  is  certainly  creeping  in  the  plant  before 
us,  but  I  suspect  that  it  is  so,  more  or  less,  in  his  C.  pratensis.  We 
noticed  Euphorbia  dulcis,  which  I  had  not  seen  since  I  left;  Rouen, 
and  one  or  two  specimens  of  E.  Lathyris ;  also  Erica  scoparia,  Me- 
lampyrum  cristatum.  Arnica  montana.  Inula  salicina  and  Festuca 
heterophylla :  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  as  to  whether  this  F.  he- 
terophylla  be  the  same  as  our  F.  duriuscula.  I  have  never  seen  it 
except  in  woods,  and  the  slender  culms,  and  numerous,  very  long,  ca- 
pillary root-leaves  give  it  a  very  different  appearance.  F.  duriuscula 
of  the  French  botanists  is  a  variety  of  F.  ovina. 

From  Orleans  I  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat  down  the  Loire  to  Blois, 
and  on  Friday  morning,  in  company  with  one  of  my  companions  in  the 
pficket,  visited  the  Chateau  de  Chambord,  a  magnificent  and  very  cu- 
rious palace  of  Francis  I.  There  are  four  large  round  towers  at  the 
angles  of  the  principal  building,  which  rather  promise  some  fine  apart- 
ments within,  but  they  are  cut  up  into  little  rooms.  Heavy  rains  af- 
terwards prevented  aU  but  a  short  walk  to  a  place  on  the  south  side 
of  iJbie  Loire,  which  sometimes  receives  its  overflowings.  Glaucium 
luteum  has  here  established  itself;  and  I  noticed  Medicago  minima, 
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S^necio  yiscoiusy  Scrophularia  canina,  Cynoglostum  pictam  and 
Triticam  Poa. 

On  the  drd  of  June  I  visited  the  forest  of  Blois,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess ;  it  i^eems  to  be  of  a  clayey  soil,  with  some  mixture  of  flint,  oc- 
cupying an  extended  and  nearly  level  hill-top  ;  yet  some  of  the  little 
streams  appeared  to  be  permanent,  though  greatly  swelled  by  the  heavy 
rains.  The  large  variety  of  Monotropa  grows  here  among  the  roots 
of  the  hornbeam.  We  also  find  Euphorbia  stricta  and  esula,  Lba- 
ria  striata,  Crepis  pulchra  and  Lamium  maculatum,  between  the  forest 
and  the  river.  The  botanists  of  Orleans  contend  that  the  latter  plant 
is  a  distinct  species,  and  call  it  L.  hybridum :  it  has  larger  flowers 
than  the  common  form,  and  is  altogether  a  handsomer  plant,  but  I  see 
no  specific  difference.  Orchis  laxiflora  and  hircina  are  not  uncom- 
mon about  Blois.  Just  by  Blois,  in  ascending  the  Loire,  is  a  steep 
bushy  bank,  which  is  rich  in  plants,  and  fi'om  the  charming  views  over 
the  valley,  would  afford  a  delightful  lounge  in  fine  weather.  The 
plants  I  there  observed  were :  — 

Oiobanche  caeiulea  Potentilla  verna  OroithogalQm  pyiepaicttm 

O.  epithymum  Micropus  erectus  Masoari  racemosum 

0.  amethystea  Valeriana  rubra  Ophrys  aranifera 

Linum  tenuifolium  Centrophyllum  lanatum         Orchis  hircina 

Prunella  laciniata  Medicago  orbicularis  Phleum  Boehmeri 

Stachys  recta  Bupleurum  aristatum  Ceteraeh  officinarom 

I  was  told  at  Orleans  that  I  should  find  a  rich  harvest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vendome ;  —  that  the  ground  was  ir^s  accideniii  and 
abounded  in  favourable  situations.  To  Vendome  therefore  I  went,  in 
one  of  the  diligences  which  run  every  day  between  that  town  and 
Blois ;  and  after  breakfasting  at  the  Hotel  de  St.  Liouis,  which  is  an 
excellent  one,  set  off'  to  find  the  botanic  garden.  I  was  positively  as- 
sured at  the  inn  that  there  was  neither  garden  nor  Professor;  — there 
are  both.  The  garden,  however,  is  only  a  little  piece  of  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  college,  and  the  Professor  —  M.  JuUiard — was  unfor- 
tunately at  Blois.  I  did  not  regret  this  much  at  the  time :  the  Pro- 
fessors at  these  smaller  establishments  in  France,  are  often  men  who 
attend  to  little  beyond  the  circuit  of  lectures  they  have  to  give,  or  at 
any  rate  who  interest  themselves  but  little  in  the  Botany  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood; but  1  afterwards  learned  that  M.  Julliard  is  a  good  and 
zealous  botanist,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  plants  of  the  coxmtxji 
-^a  kind  of  knowledge  particularly  valuable  to  a  stranger.  From  the 
college  I  set  out  to  find  the  gardener,  who  works  at  other  places  as 
well  as  at  the  botanic  garden ;  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  left  word 
for  him  to  call  on  me,  either  at  his  dinner-hour  (2  o^clock),  or  in  the 
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have  gone  to  Romorantin,  and  to  have  spent  t'cy^o  or  three  days  there 
and  at  Salbris,  in  the  very  depths  of  Sologne.  The  maps  mark  a  mul- 
titude of  triangular  pools,  and  in  the  winter,  and  even  at  the  time  I 
was  there,  these  exist  A  dam  is  made  across  one  of  these  hardly- 
marked  valleys,  and  the  water  collects  there,  but  in  summer  you  may 
traverse  most  of  them  in  any  direction  without  getting  wet.  Aspho- 
delus  albus  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  some  parts,  and  this  is  about  its 
most  northern  station ;  it  is  also  probably  about  the  most  southern 
station,  independent  of  mountains,  for  Myrica  Gale.  The  plants  that 
I  observed  were  not  numerous ;  besides  the  two  already  mentioned, 
Sedum  and  Dlecebrum,  they  were  :  — 

Astrocarpon  sesamoides  Arenaria  segetalis  Lathyrus  angulatus 

Tillaea  muscosa  Astrolobium  ebracteatum  Vicia  latea 

Trifoliam  sabterraneam  Avena  tenuis  ?  Juacus  capitatus 

Scirpas  maritimus  Spergula  subulata 

After  these  excursions  I  returned  to  Orleans,  whence  I  made  an 
unproductive  trip  to  the  Pont  de  Segris.  Our  principal  object  was 
to  get  an  Anchusa,  which  M.  JuUien  supposed  to  be  the  altissima  of 
Desfontaines :  they  had  a  plant  of  it  in  the  garden.  1  suspect  it 
will  prove  a  variety  of  A.  italica,  but  we  found  only  the  common  form 
of  A.  italica  in  this  station.  The  almost  continued  rain  was,  however, 
very  discouraging.     From  Orleans  I  proceeded  to  Paris. 

To  keep  the  form  of  a  journal  in  the  various  walks  and  little  trips 
that  I  made  during  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  Paris  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, would  occasion  a  number  of  useless  repetitions :  I  shall 
therefore  begin  by  giving  a  Ust  of  those  plants  which  are  marked  with 
a  C  {commun)  variously  modified  in  the  Catalogue  published  by  Cos- 
son,  Germain  and  Weddel,  but  which  are  rare  or  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  interesting  to  an  English  botanist ;  and  thence 
proceed  to  state,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  what  more  may  be  ex- 
pected in  various  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla.     Sandy  hills.  Sisymbrium  Irio.    Walls  and  banks. 

Adonis  sstivalis.    Sandy  fields.  Erysimum  cbeiranthoiaes. 

Myosurus  minimus.    Ditto  Brassica  Cheiranthus.    Sandy  woods. 

Helleborus  foetidus.    Dry  banks.  Diplotaxis  viminea.    Fields. 

Nigella  arvensis.    Sandy  fields.  Alyssum  calycinum.  Dry  fields  &  banks 

Delphinium  Consolida.    Ditto.  Tblaspi  perfoliatum.    Diy  fields. 

Fumaria  Vaillantii  and  parriflora.  Ditto.      Iberis  amara. 

Nasturtium  officinale,  var.  ^.  nifoHum.      Lepidium  graminifolium. 

Ditches  ?  Isatis  tinctoria.    Sandy  woods. 

sylvestre.    Sides  of  the  river.      Helianthemum  guttatum.    Sand. 

Bazbarea  arcuata.  Pamassia  palustris.    Springy  ground. 

Turritb  glabra.    Sandy  woods.  Polygala  depressa.    Ditto. 
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OyiMophila  mnralis.    Sandy  fields. 
DiaDthns  pxolifer.    E?erywhere. 
— ^-—  carthusiaoorum.    Dry  banks. 
Silene  nutans.    Woods. 

Otites.    Sandy  fields. 

conica.    Everywhere. 

Arenaria  tenuifblia,  fL  ti$cidula.   Fields. 
Holosteum  umbellatum.  Walls  &c. 
Linum  tennifolium.    Dry  slopes. 
Malva  Alcea. 

Hypericum  dubium. 

Oxalis  stricta.    Moist  cultivation. 

Genista  sagittalis. 

Medicago  sativa. 

falcata. 

■  minima.    Sandy  slopes. 

apiculata.    Fields. 

Melilotus  arvensis.    Fields  and  banks. 
Trifolium  parisiense.    Moist  meadows. 
Tetragonobbus  siliquosus.  Moist  places. 
Astragalus  glycypbyllos.    Woods. 
CoroniUa  varia.    Ditto. 
Yioia   gracilis,   tenuifolia   and    lutea. 

Fields. 

latbyroides.    Dry  slopes. 

Lathyrus  Apbaca  and  tuberosus.      In 

fields. 
Oerasus  Mabaleb. 
Fragaria  elatior.    Woods. 
PotentiUa  vema.    Dry  ground. 
Rosa  sepium.    Ditto. 
Sorbus  domestica. 
CGnothera  biennis.     Sandy  ground. 
Lytbrum  hyssopifolium. 
Portulaca  oleracea. 
Hemiaria  glabra  and  hirsuta. 
Crassula  rubens.    Dry  banks. 
Sedum  cepsea.    Ditto. 
*-^-     album.    Banks  and  walls. 
Eryngium  campestre. 
Bupleuram  falcalum* 
<£nanthe  Laohenalii  and  pencedanifolia. 
Seseli  montanum. 

Selinum  caruifolium.    Boggy  woods. 
Peucedauum  parisiense  &  Oreoselinum. 

Woods. 
Caucalis  daucoides.    Fields. 
Lonioera  Xyloiteum. 


Erigeron  canadense.    Sandy  ground. 
Inula  britanniea.    River  banks. 
— *—  salicina.    Moist  woods. 
Filago  gallica  and  arvensis.    Fields. 
Gnapbalium  luteo-album. 
Artemisia  campestris.    Sandy  ground. 
Anthemis  arvensis. 

Seneoio  paludosus.    Seine  and  Mame. 
Calendula  arvensis.    Vineyards  &o. 
Cirsium  olefaceum.    Moist  sbade. 
Centaurea  Jacea.    Meadows. 

lanata.  Dry  slopes  and  banks. 

Scorzonera  bumilis.    Moist  woods. 
Podospermum  laciniatnm.    Banks. 
Gbondrilla  juncea.    Ditto. 
Lactnca  Scariola  and  Saligna.    Ditto. 
Barkbausia  foetida  and  taraxacifolia. 
Crepis  biennis  and  tectorum. 
Hieracinm  Auricula. 
Prismatocarpus  Speculum.    Fields. 
Campanula  persicifolia.    Woods. 

RapunculuS. 

Cynanebum  vincetoxicum. 

Villarsia  nympbseoides.    Seine,  Mame. 
Oentiana  Pneumonantbe. 
Heliotropium  europsum.    Dry  places. 
Ecbinospermum  Lappula.    Walls. 
Pulmonaria  angustifolia.     Woods. 
Myosotis  stricta.    Woods. 
Solanum  nigrum,  var.  ockroleucum, 
Physalis  Alkekengi. 
Lycium  barbarum. 
Verbascum  Scbraderi.    Banks. 

pulverulentum. 

Blattaria.    Woods. 

Linaria  stricta  and  snpina. 
Veronica  Tenorium.    Sandy  woods. 

spicata. 

-  tripbyllos. 

Melampymm  cristatnm.     Sandy  woods. 

arvense.    Fidds. 

Rbinantbns  glaber  ? 

Orobancbe  Epithymum,  Galii,  Eiyngii, 

and  ramosa.  Occasionally. 
Mentha  rotundifolia.  Moist  banks. 
■  ■  sativa. 

Salvia  pratensis. 
Melittis  Meliisc^hyllam.   Woods. 
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Fedia  earinata  and  auricula*    Fields* 
Stacbys  germanica.    Borders. 

annua.    Fields. 

recta. 

Leonurus  Cardiaca. 

Ajuga  genevensis.    Sandy  ground 

Teucrium  Botrys.    Fields. 

Chamsedrys.  Slopes  &  banks. 

Centunculus  minimus.        Moist  sandy 

ground. 
Statice  Plantaginea.    Sand. 
Plantago  arenaria.    Ditto. 
Amaianthus  sylvestris,  Blitum  k  retro- 

flexus.    Waste  ground. 
Chenopodium  glauoum.    Ditto. 
— — —    hybridum. 
Atriplez  oppositifolia  and  hortensis,  fi, 

microspenwim 
Rumez  maritimus 
Polygonum  mite  and  dnmetorum. 
Aristolocbia  Clematitis. 
Eupborbia  stricta.    Fields. 
~ dulcis.    Woods. 

Gerardiana.    Dry  woods. 

Cyparissias.    Bulks  &c. 

Salix  bippopbaefolia. 

Alisma  Damasonium. 

Naias  major. 

Ofcbis  fusca,  Jacq.    Woods. 

laxiflora.    Moist  meadows. 


Orcbis  cblorantba. 

Lamium  incisum  and  maculatum. 

Opbiys  aranifera,  6;  arachnites,  7,8. 

Asparagus  officinalis.    Sandy  woods. 

Convallaria  Polygonatum  and  multiflora. 
Woods,  5. 

Omithogalum  pyrenaicum.  Wdy.  slopes* 

—    umbellatum.    Fields. 

Scilla  autumnalis.    Sandy  woods. 

Allium  spbsrocepbalum. 

oleraceum.    Cultivated. 

Muscari  comosum  and  racemosum. 
Junous  Tenageia.    Moist  sandy  places. 

Cyperus  fusous. 

Heleocbaris  uniglumis   and  acioularis. 

Marshy  edges  of  ponds. 
Carex  tomentosa. 

Cynodon  Dactylon. 
Digitaria  sanguinalis. 
Panicum  Crus-galli. 
Setaria  verticillau  and  viridis. 
Pbleum  Boebmeri. 
Enappia  minima. 

Aire  uliginosa,  only  two  places  quoted, 
perhaps  the  C  is  an  error. 

canescens.    Sandy  banks. 

Poa  bulbosa. 

Bromus  aryensis.    Banks. 

tectorum.    Walls  and  banks. 

Chaza  flexilis  and  translucens. 


My  first  excursion  was  to  Charenton,  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  I 
visited  that  place  again  on  the  23rd  of  July,  in  company  with  M.  de 
Jussieu  and  his  party,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  was  very  wet  weather* 
Taking  the  voiture  for  Charenton,  the  botanist  will  get  out  at  the 
bridge,  and  crossing  it,  will  proceed  to  that  over  the  Seine,  which  he 
will  not  cross*  A  UtUe  above  this,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  I 
gathered  Sisymbrium  supinum,  a  plant  which  was  much  more  plenti- 
ful formerly  than  it  is  at  present,  the  efforts  of  Parisian  botanists  hav- 
ing nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  it.  He  will  then  return  and  cross 
the  Mame  in  a  boat,  just  above  the  bridge,  to  one  of  the  islands,  and 
ascend  the  river :  here,  however,  I  obtained  nothing  but  Inula  britan- 
nica.  On  leaving  the  shore,  the  bank  on  the  left  of  the  road  furnished 
Anchusa  italica  and  Orobanche  amethystea;  but  before  this  the  great* 
er  part  of  the  company  were  driven  back  by  the  rain.      I  proceeded 
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in  company  with  M.  Germain  and  two  others,  to  the  plain  of  La  Ya- 
renne,  a  sandy  flat  forming  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  St.  Maur, 
partly  woody  or  waste  and  partly  cultivated.  Here  we  got  Polycne- 
mum  arvense  and  Trigonella  monspeliaca.  Thence  proceeding  to  St 
Maur  and  entering  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  we  find  on  the  road  to  the 
gate  of  Nogent,  abundance  of  Carduus  acanthoides  of  the  French  bo- 
tanists, growing  aiuongst  a  quantity  of  C.  nutans  and  C.  crispus  (the 
acanthoides  of  Smith),  between  which  it  seems  to  be  a  hybrid.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood,  on  the  side  of  a  road  a  little  more  to  the 
right,  grow  Brassica  Cheiranthus,  Malva  Alcea  and  Verbascum  Blat- 
taria,  and,  a  little  fiirther  on,  Lathyrus  tuberosus.  This  part  of  the 
wood  is  very  beautiful,  commanding  views  over  the  valley  of  the 
Mame ;  and  it  is  the  only  part  which  is  so.  Thence,  crossing  the 
wood  to  the  gate  of  Fontenay,  we  take  the  road  nearest  to  the  wall  of 
the  wood  leading  to  Vincennes,  where  we  shall  meet  with  Scutellaria 
Columnar  in  abundance,  Silene  catholica,  Cucubalus  baccifer  and 
Tordylium  maximum.  The  two  first  are  supposed  to  have  been  sown 
in  this  locality  at  some  unknown  period ;  and  there  are  two  or  three 
other  plants  which  I  did  not  see,  believed  to  be  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. Here  also  I  observed  a  plant  of  Ranunculus  nemorum,  but 
whether  there  is  more  of  it  1  do  not  know,  for  having  gathered  the 
plant  lately  in  a  much  better  state  at  Blois,  I  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it.  This  walk,  if  not  very  productive  of  rare  plants  which  are 
genuine  natives,  has  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  a  large  portion  of 
those  which  are  more  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  The  water- 
side about  Charenton,  the  dry  slopes  beyond,  the  sandy  plain  of  La 
Varennes,  and  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  furnishing  all  the  usual  varie- 
ties of  soil  and  situation.  The  botanist  will  meet  with  Senecio  palu- 
dosus.  Delphinium  Consolida,  Nigella  arvensis,  Filago  arvensis  &c., 
and  later  in  the  year  with  DigitarisD,  Setariae  &c. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  of  my  Paris  life,  yet  a 
few  words  may  not  be  useless  to  a  brother  botanist  who  visits  that 
city  for  the  first  time.  I  took  up  my  lodgings  at  the  Hotel  des  Etran- 
gers,  Rue  Vivienne,  where  I  paid  three  fi'ancs  a-day  for  my  room. 
This  I  believe  is  the  usual  price  for  a  single  well-furnished  room  on 
the  second  story  or  on  the  entresol,  at  the  respectable  inns  in  Paris. 
You  pay  besides  for  a  wax  candle,  one  of  which  lasted  me  for  a  fort- 
night ;  and  would  have  to  pay  for  a  fire  if  you  wanted  one,  and  you 
are  charged  ten  sous  a-day  for  the  servants.  There  are  no  other  ex- 
tras to  make  up  a  bill  connected  with  the  chamber,  and  the  chambers 
in  Paris  are  always  fitted  up  as  sitting-rooms ;  the  bed  occupying  one 
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corner,  or  sometimes  across.  If  you  eat  and  drink  in  the  hotel,  you 
have  a  list  of  prices  hung  up  in  your  room,  so  that  you  may  know  dis- 
tinctly all  your  expenses.  The  servants  usually  expect,  at  least  from 
Englishmen,  a  small  additional  present,  but  I  found  them  well  con- 
tented when  1  formed  my  calculation  for  this  at  five  sous  per  day. 
There  is  a  table  d^hote  at  half  past  5,  at  four  francs ;  but  being  not 
overburthened  with  money,  I  did  not  frequent  it,  since  I  could  get  a 
dinner  which  pleased  me  as  well  or  better  for  half  that  sum.  I  usu- 
ally went  for  my  breakfast  to  the  Cafe  de  la  Place  des  Victoires,  where 
I  had  one  large  cup,  or  perhaps  rather  basin,  of  coffee  and  milk,  with 
bread  and  butter :  this  cost  me  one  franc,  including  two  sous  to  the 
waiter.  I  prefer  this  coffee-house,  because  they  give  the  coffee  in  a 
larger  cup  than  usual,  without  making  it  overflow.  Those  who  wish 
for  a  more  solid  break&st,  will  find  it  at  the  restaurateur's,  for  twenty- 
five  sous.  My  dinner  cost  me  two  francs,  a  price  for  which  you  get 
a  very  good  one  at  a  great  many  of  the  Paris  restaurateurs.  I  tried 
several,  but  the  one  I  preferred  was  Tavemier's,  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
You  have  soup,  or  rather  broth,  wine,  three  dishes  and  a  dessert,  for 
your  money.  I  added  four  sous  for  the  waiters,  which  I  believe  is 
tlie  highest  sum  usually  given.  There  is  a  restaurateur  at  the  west 
side  of  the  Palais  Royal  (Moureau's),  where  they  give  you  four  dishes 
for  the  same  price,  but  I  think  the  food  is  hardly  so  good  as  at  Ta- 
vemier's.  In  all  these  you  dine  in  a  handsome  saloon,  with  every- 
thing clean  and  in  good  order ;  you  are  invariably  presented  with  a 
clean  napkin,  and  all  those  little  comforts  in  which  the  cheaper  Lon- 
don eating-houses  are  so  deficient.  At  Tavemier's  they  give  you  ice 
to  cool  your  wine  in  hot  weather.  There  are  other  places  still  cheap- 
er, which  at  least  make  a  respectable  appearance.  In  the  evening  you 
may  have  tea  at  any  of  the  coffee-houses ;  but  my  experience  is  not 
in  its  favour,  and  I  sometimes  had  an  ice,  sometimes  an  orgeat,  and 
sometimes  contented  myself  with  eau  sucr6e,  which  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  most  economical  of  the  three.  Mais  revenons  a  nos  moutons, 

(To  be  continued). 


Akt.  CLXXXI.  —  Notes  an  the  Hieracium  nigrescens  (Willd)  of 

BaMngton^s  ^ManualJ  and  Mr.  GibsofCs  Hieracium  hypochcs- 

roides.    By  Hewett  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  FJi.S. 

Both  these  Hieracia  have  been  long  known  to  English  botanists, 

ihoagh  never  clearly  understood.    They  occur  in  many  localities,  and 

specimens  are  doubtless  preserved  in  many  herbaria.      It  is  not  my 
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wish  here  to  interfere  with  the  good  observers  who  hare  taken  them 
under  examination  for  the  determination  of  their  right  names  and  cha- 
racters ;  but  only  to  supply  a  few  circumstances  of  their  history,  by 
which  other  botanists  will  be  enabled  to  identify  the  specimens  of 
them  in  collections. 

In  1830,  the  ^^  Hieracium  nigrescens  ^  was  pointed  out  to  me,  then 
a  very  young  botanist,  by  Professor  Graham,  on  the  Clova  mountains, 
as  a  species  which  he  believed  to  be  distinct  from  H.  alpinum,  and  I 
still  possess  specimens  then  collected.  About  the  same  date,  per- 
haps in  1831,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  gave  me  other  specimens  from  the 
Caimgorum  mountains,  as  a  form  of  H.  alpinum.  In  1840,  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, of  Dundee,  collected  many  good  specimens  of  the  plant  for  the 
Botanical  Society  of  London,  which  were  distributed  to  the  members, 
labelled  ^^  Hieracium  Halleri,  VillJ*^  in  the  writing  of  Mr.  Gardiner. 
In  1841,  I  brought  living  plants  to?my  garden  from  Ben  Aulder,  in 
Invemess-^hire ;  and  still  feeling  at  fault  about  the  true  place  and 
name  of  the  plant,  I  requested  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Babington,  who 
suggested  that  it  was  the  H.  nigrescens  of  Willdenow.  Afterwards, 
on  a  living  plant  being  shown  to  Mr.  Borrer,  that  gentleman  also  de- 
signated it  by  the  same  name..  On  the  continent  it  has  been  named 
as  variously  as  in  Britain.  In  my  garden,  the  seeds  falling  about  the 
plants  (in  1842)  produced  young  plants  (in  1843)  with  leaves  exactly 
Kke  those  on  the  original  roots  from  Ben  Aulder,  but  they  have  not 
yet  flowered.  The  plant  differs  fromJH.  alpinum,  by  its  very  broad 
leaves  with  a  few  strong  teeth,  and  the  black  involucres.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  much  more  rigid  plant.  The  stems  are  simple  or  branched, 
leafy  or  leafless. 

Mr.  Gibson's  note  on  his  "  Hieracium  hypochoeroides "  (Phytol. 
741),  is  valuable  in  its  tendency  to  explain  a  remarkable  blander,  as 
it  now  appears  to  be,  which  [has  been  copied  into  several  botanical 
works ;  and  in  the  difiiision  of  which  I  have  been  a  party  concerned, 
although  not  exactly  in  the  manner  stated  by  Mr.  Gibson.  Tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  has  been  long  recorded  as  a 
habitat  for  Hypochosris  maculata ;  though  not  recently  proved.  Mr. 
Gibson  has  now  confirmed  a  suspicion  which  occurred  to  me  from 
other  evidence,  that  a  common  Hieracium  had  been  misnamed  Hy- 
pochoeris  maculata,  by  some  of  the  older  botanists,  who  looked  only 
at  its  spotted  leaves.  Hence  the  introduction  of  false  localities  for 
the  latter  plant  into  our  books. 

In  the  original  ^Botanist's  Guide,'  published  in  1805>  ibe  localities 
stand  thus  ;  —  ^^ About  Malham  Cove,  Z>r.  Smith.     Near  Otieffmine 
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Cove,  Settle,  Mr.  Caley^^  I  presume  "  Dr.  Smith  "  to  intend  the  au- 
thor of  the  ^  British  Flora ; '  yet,  in  ^  English  Flora,'  Smith  gives  no 
habitat  on  his  own  authority*  In  the  New  Guide,  published  in  1835, 
the  localities  are  reprinted  from  Turner  and  Dillwyn^s  work,  with  an 
addition  of  ^^  Rocks  in  Gordale^^'  copied  from  MSS.  lent  to  me  by  the 
late  Mr.  Winch,  and  in  which  that  locidity  is  inserted  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Windsor.  Mr.  Gibson  is  therefore  not  quite  accurate  in 
saying  that  1  refer  the  ^^  plant  '*  to  Hypochoeris  maculata :  my  only 
participation  in  the  matter  was  that  of  printing  the  localities  expressly 
on  the  authority  of  other  persons. 

It  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1840-41,  that  I  saw  a  specimen  under 
the  name  of  Hypochoeris  maculata,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Settle. 
In  that  winter  Mr.  Tatham  sent  specimens  to  the  Botanical  Society 
of  London,  so  labelled :  —  an  error  that  any  one  might  have  fallen 
into  under  the  circumstances.  Before  those  specimens  were  distri- 
buted by  the  Botanical  Society,  the  labels  were  altered  to  ^^  Hieraci- 
um  pulmonarium,''  and  probably  with  a  note  of  interrogation  after  the 
specific  name ;  some  doubt,  I  recollect,  being  felt,  as  to  whether  that 
name  or  H.  maculatum  (of  Smith)  should  be  given  to  the  specimens 
in  question. 

Several  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Bowman  communicated  speci- 
mens to  my  herbarium,  under  the  name  of  "  H.  murorum," — and  that 
I  still  consider  to  be  the  proper  spec^  name  of  this  spotted  Hiera- 
cium.  Mr.  Bowman  had  collected  the  specimens  about  Castle  Dinas 
Bran,  near  Llangollin,  in  North  Wales;  and  I  also  gathered  the  plant 
in  the  same  locality,  in  1832.  Early  in  that  year,  I  found  afew  very 
young  plants  of  it,  by  the  falls  of  the  Ogwen,  in  Caernarvonshire ;  a 
locality  for  H.  pictum,  according  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Babiiigton,  in  the  New 
Guide. 

In  1836,  Mr.  James  Ward  gave  me  specimens  collected  near  West 
Bnrton,  in  Bishopdale,  Yorkshire ;  and  which  were  labelled  "  Hiera- 
cinm  pulmonarium,''  and  the  locality  published  under  that  name,  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  New  Guide.  There  were  likewise  examples 
of  the  same  plant  among  Mr.  Gardiner's  collections  for  the  Botanical 
Society,  in  1840  y  and  these  also  were  labelled  ^^  H.  pulmonarium, 
iSw*.'*  and  distributed  to  various  members  of  the  Society.  Lastly,  I 
have  collected  this  plant  on  the  mountains  of  Forfar,  Aberdeen,  In- 
verness, and  probably  Perth  shires.  The  Scottish  specimens  have 
usually  two  or  three  leaves  on. the  stem,  those  of  Wales  and  England 
one  or  none.    The  heads  of  dowers  vary  from  one  to  three. 

Not  having  seen  Mr.  Gibsbn's  plant,  I  cannot  confidently  say  that 
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H  is  the  same  as  the  specimens  from  these  different  localities ;  though 
his  own  brief  account  of  it,  and  the  specimens  sent  to  London  by  Mr. 
Tatham,  as  before  mentioned,  leave  small  room  for  doubt  on  this  head. 
Mr.  Gibson  boldly  assumes  that  his  Hieracium  is  the  very  plant  for- 
merly mistaken  for  Hypochoeris  maculata ;  and  there  appears  great 
probability  of  the  truth  of  this  assumption,  although  no  direct  proof  is 
adduced. 

Thus  far  I  write  in  the  country,  with  only  my  own  herbarium  to  re- 
fer to.  In  passing  through  London  tomorrow  on  a  journey  northward, 
I  hope  to  look  into  Smithes  herbarium  for  any  additional  information. 
The  Nos.  of  *  The  Phytologist '  for  October  and  Norember  reached 
my  hands  together,  on  the  drd ;  so  that  I  hare  only  just  seen  the  note 
by  Mr.  S.  Gibson.  It  now  must  excite  suspicion  against  the  correct- 
ness of  other  northern  localities  for  Hypochoris  maculata,  in  Lanca- 
shire, Westmoreland  and  Forfarshire. 

Thames  Ditton,  November  6, 1843. 

P.S. — Nov.  7.  On  reference  to"  Smith's  herbarium,  I  find  two  spe- 
cimens labelled  ^*  Hieracium  maculatum.'*  One  of  these  is  a  garden 
specimen,  the  roots  of  which  were  brought  from  Westmoreland,  by 
Mr.  Crowe ;  and  it  corresponds  well  mth  the  various  specimens  men- 
tioned above,  as  probably  identical  with  Mr.  S.  Gibson's  plant  The 
exceptions  to  this  correspondence  are  seen  in  its  more  leafy  steniy 
bearing  numerous  flowers  —  the  usual  effect  of  cultivation  in  gardens. 
The  second  specimen  in  the  herbarium  I  should  rather  have  joined 
with  a  Sicilian  plant  labelled  ^^  Hieracium  pulmonarium :  ^  it  is  locat- 
ed from  Breiddin  hill,  and  was  collected  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bowman.  Ap- 
parently, the  ^*  Hieracium  glaucum,*'  from  the  Clova  mountains,  is 
still  the  same  plant  as  the  "  H.  maculatum*'  from  Westmoreland. 

Of  Hieracium  nigrescens,  there  are  garden  specimens  in  Smith's 
herbarium,  labelled  "  H.  pulmonarium  ?  "  The  roots  were  found  on 
Ben  y  Gloe,  by  Mr.  Mackay,  and  on  the  Clova  mountains,  by  Mr.  G. 
Don.  A  specimen  labelled  ^^  H.  pulmonarium  ^  (without  question), 
and  mentioned  to  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Borrer,  at  the  ^^  River 
iNivis,  near  the  bridge.  Scotland,^'  does  not  greatly  differ  firom  the 
other  two ;  but  has  narrower  leaves. 

Smithes  specimens  of  Hypochoeris  maculata  are  all  from  Suffolk* 
This  circumstance  tends  to  corroborate  Mr.  Gibson's  conjecture,  that 
a  species  of  Hieracium  was  mistaken  for  the  Hypochoeris  in  Yorkshire. 
My  own  conjecture  is,  that  the  Hieracium  in  question  is  merely  the 
wild  form  of  the  garden  H.  macuUtum,  figured  in  ^  English  Botany  * 
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under  tBat  name,  but  only  a  variety  of  H.  murorum.     H;  pulmoDari-^ 
um  appears  a  different  species,  and  more  like  *^  H.  nigrescens." 

Hewbtt  C.  Watson. 


Art.  CLXXXIL— Varieties. 


S99.  Note  an  Inula  Helenium  and   Ulex  nanus.      Not  knowing 
where  to  address  Mr.  Babington  at  this  time,  I  send  the  enclosed  to 
you,  that  it  may  meet  his  eye  through  the  medium  of  '  The  Pfaytolor 
gist,'  if  you  deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  that  journal.      In  conformity 
with  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Preface  to  Mr.  .Babington'i? 
'  Manual  of  British  Botany,'  I  have  to  mention  that  during  the  late 
summer  I  found  Inula  Helenium  growing  abundantly  in  a  moist  mea- 
dow upon  Newtown  farm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lymington,  Hants. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  *  British  Flora,'  describes 
the  flower  as  ^^  large,  terminal,  solitary."      In  the  Manual  it  is  said, 
**  heads  few  together  or  solitary."    The  plants  found  by  me  had  gene- 
rally four  heads,  and  were  consequently  very  unlike  the  figure  in 
*  English  Botany : '  only  one  had  so  few  as  three.      Whether  any  of 
the  heads  proved  abortive  I  cannot  say,  the  cattle  having  trodden 
them  down  before  more  than  one  blossom  had  opened.     While  upon 
Beaulieu  heath  in  September,  which  is  covered  with  furze  and  differ- 
ent species  of  heath,  the  former  caught  my  attention  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  very  few  spots  only  blossoms  appeared ;  these  I  was 
disposed  to  refer  to  Ulex  nanus,  as  they  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  figure  of  that  species  in  ^  English  Botany.'      On  further  obser- 
vation, however,  the  flowers  were  found  only  upon  the  trailing  shoots 
of  such  plants  as  had  been  cut  down  the  preceding  winter,  rarely  did 
a  single  shoot  present  a  more  erect  position.      The  old  entire  bushes 
had  not  the  least  appearance  of  flowers  upon  them.    Upon  my  return 
to  Bath  about  the  end  of  the  month,  I  found  the  open  part  of  the  fo- 
rest, on  the  Salisbury  side  of  Lyndhurst,  covered  vrith  furze  every- 
where in  blossom,  being  so  high  and  erect  in  many  places  as  to  re- 
present Mr.  Babington's  var.  /3.  major  of  Ulex  nanus,  the  blossoms 
being  twice  as  large  as  those  upon  Beaulieu  heath.     I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  minutely  examining  the  calyx,  bracts  or  spines  in  either 
case.     These  facts,  and  Mr.  Babington's  not  adopting  specific  cha- 
racters from  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  as  Sir  James  Smith  has  done  in 
'  English  Botany,'  and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  in  his  '  British  Flora,'  but 
rather  firom  the  more  or  less  shaggy  surface  of  that  organ,  the  ovate^ 
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lax  or  very  minute  adpressed  state  of  the  bracts,  or  the  relative  sittt* 
ation  of  the  flowers  and  spines,  induce  me  to  think  that  none  of  these 
appearances  may  be  so  constant  as  to  afford  specific  characters.  If 
so,  why  is  not  the  var.  0.  major  of  Ulex  nanus  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
species  ?  Its  superior  size,  erect  form,  large  flowers,  and  long  and 
strong  deflexed  spines,  seem,  equally  with  U.  nanus,  to  entitle  it  to 
this  distinction.  If  they  be  distinct  species  however,  why  do  the  au- 
tumnal flowers  of  Beaulieu  heath  appear  only  upon  the  young  shoots 
of  those  plants  which  have  been  cut  down  in  the  preceding  autumn 
or  winter  ?  If  only  one  species,  why  is  the  season  of  flowering  dif- 
ferent ?  Do  the  Beaulieu  plants,  which,  in  the  adult  state,  seem  to 
belong  to  U.  europsBUs,  flowering  in  the  spring,  throw  out  flowering 
shoots  in  the  autumn,  having  the  appearance  of  U.  nanus,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  having  had  branches  capable  of  bearing  blossoms 
in  the  spring  I  —J.  F.  DaviSy  M.D.;  Bath,  October  25, 1843. 

400.  Note  on  Symphytum  asperrimum.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sidebo- 
tham  (Phytol.  679),  I  may  state  my  belief  that  Francis  got  the  name 
of  Symphytum  asperrimum  from  my  *  Flora  Bathoniensis,'  p.  32,  where 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  naturalized  plant  near  Bath. —  C  C,  Babington  ; 
St.  JohrCs  Collegej  Cambridge,  October  30,  1843. 

401.  Urtica  pilulifera  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  In  your  November 
No.  (Phytol.  758),  is  a  list  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson,  of  the  rarer  plants 
found  by  him  near  Ventnor,  during  a  week's  stay  at  that  place  last 
summer,  amongst  which  is  a  notice  of  Urtica  pilulifera,  near  Lac- 
combe  chine.  I  presume  Mr.  G.'s  specimens  were  found  in  a  field 
between  the  lodge  and  white  gate  near  Chine-cottage,  and  the  bank 
towards  Rose-clifi*  and  East  end,  on  which  Epilobium  angustifolium 
grows,  as  otherwise  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  to  be  informed  of  a  se- 
cond locality ;  but  since  I  have  little  doubt  of  my  first  supposition 
being  correct,  I  would  just  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Gibson  whether  on  exami- 
nation he  will  not  find  his  plant  to  be  Urtica  Dodartii  ?  —  in  which 
ease  I  can  assure  him  he  has  neither  made  a  discovery,  nor  secured 
an  acquisition  to  his  herbarium,  the  seeds  of  that  species  having  been 
scattered  by  myself  on  the  spot  (till  lately  occupied  by  some  ruinous 
cottages,  now  cleared  away)  two  years  ago,  and  I  imagined  the  plants 
had  become  extinct.  I  gladly  seize  this  opportunity,  much  as  it  teUs 
against  myself,  of  this  unexpected  exemplification  of  its  injurious  ten* 
dency,  to  condemn  the  practice  of  attempting  to  assist  or  direct  Nature 
in  the  dissemination  of  plants,  by  artificially  sowing  their  seeds  in 
places  where  it  is  likely  the  plants  produced  maybe  taken  for  or  con<- 
founded  with  the  genuine  natives  of  the  soil ;  a  practice  which,  if  not 
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morally  lirroiig,  is,  in  a  scientific  point  of  vie#,  Mghly  repi^ehensibte, 
to  creating  confusion  in  Vegetable  Geography,  by  registering  false 
stations,  and  cruelly  misleading  the  working  botanist  by  inducing  a 
belief  of  his  having  found  that  which,  unless  spontaneously  presenting 
itself  to  his  observation,  is,  to  say  the  least,  utterly  worthless  as  an 
object  for  examination  and  record*  Having  committed  this  misde- 
meanour, I  feel  bound  to  make  the  only  reparation  the  act  admits  of, 
in  a  voluntary  confession  of  guilt,  and  to  assure  Mr.  Gibson  that  with 
this  single  exception,  all  the  remaining,  and  to  me  most  familiar  loca- 
lities, mentioned  in  his  list,  are,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  truly  the  ap- 
pointment of  Nature,  —  at  all  events,  I  can  honestly  declare  they  are 
none  of  my  making.— W^wj.  Arnold  Bromfield ;  Ryde^  Isle  of  Wiffkt, 
November  1, 1843. 

402.  Note  on  the  New  Cuscuta.  Dr.  Lindley  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Editor  of  *  The  Phytologist,'  and  begs  to  acquaint  him 
that  the  matter  at  p.  756,  headed  a  "  New  Agricultural  Pest,"  and 
quoted  from  the  *  Ten  Towns'  Messenger,*  was  stolen  from  the  co- 
lumns of  the  *  Gardeners'  Chronicle,'  where  it  formed  a  leading  article 
on  the  9th  of  September.  —  Gardener^s  CItronicle  Office,  3,  Charles 
Si.y  Covent  Garden,November  3,  1843. 

403.  A  few  words  more  on  the  Habitats  of  Equisetum  Telmateia. 
P!robably  I  have  one  blunder  to  answer  for  here,  in  common  with  the 
other  parties  who  have  sent  notes  on  the  subject  to  the  pages  of  ^ The 
Phytologist,' — namely,  that  of  overlooking  the  proper  inference  from 
certain  facts  which  conflict,  perhaps,  only  while  not  clearly  under- 
stood. Mr.  Newman  appears  to  have  given  the  true  explanation,  in 
saying  that  "  closeness  and  compactness  of  soil "  are  unfavourable. 
The  watery  situations  in  which  I  have  seen  the  plant  growing,  were 
most  (if  not  all)  of  them  loosely  muddy.  The  avoided  watery  situa- 
tions, as  described,  were  apparently  of  an  opposite  character.  Seve- 
ral of  the  dry  situations  in  which  it  is  stated  to  grow,  are  upon  loose 
earth  or  rubbish-heaps.  Some  of  the  habitats  are  in  woods ;  and  the 
soil  in  woods  is  often  made  very  loose  and  porous  by  the  decay  of  ve- 
getable matter,  the  boring  of  worms  attracted  by  the  dead  leaves,  and 
the  digging  of  moles  in  pursuit  of  worms.  I  beg,  however,  to  add, 
that  the  tendency  of  my  own  remark  on  the  subject,  was  to  show  that 
the  plant  did  not  shun  water.  My  own  opportunities  had  led  me  to 
agree  with  the  descriptions  of  watery  localities  in  many  local  Floras, 
and  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  specific  names  given  to  the  plant 
Bot  I  may  freely  confess  now,  that  the  reports  of  various  botanists  in 
*  The  Pbytologist,'  have  fully  satisfied  me  about  the  plant  growing 
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ail^ay  from  water,  more  frequently  and  more  flonrishingly  than  I  had 
previously  supposed  to  be  the  case.  —  Heweit  C.  Wat9on ;  Thame9 
DiiiOHf  November  5,  1843. 

404.  Reply  to  Mr.  Gibson  on  Carex  distans.  Mr.  Gibson's  enqniiy 
(Phytol.  777),  specially  addressed  to  me,  proves  (what  I  was  previ- 
ously unwilling  to  believe)  that  he  is  not  aware  that  the  specific  cha- 
racters of  Carex  distans,  and  of  the  two  allied  species,  as  given  in  the 
4th  and  5th  editions  of  the  'British  Flora,*  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Boott,  and  not  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  To  Dr.  Boott,  as  to  the 
'^  fountain-head '\  for  information  on  this  particular  subject,  Mr.  Gib- 
son should  apply ;  no  other  person  can  pretend  to  give  an  infallible 
decision  on  this  point.  There  is  no  method  yet  discovered  of  know- 
ing the  ideas  of  others,  but  through  the  medium  of  language ;  and  Mr. 
Gibson  may  have  learned  by  experience  how  easily  an  inadvertent 
expression  may  be  turned  against  the  writer  to  his  discredit,  either 
with  or  without  a  note  of  interrogation,  by  one  addicted  to  such  pur- 
suits  of  literature.  Mr.  6.  may  see  no  occasion  for  the  characters  of 
C.  binervis  and  C.  distans  being  remodelled,  because  I  have  always 
found  myself  ^^  at  fault  in  making  out  the  difference  between  them ;  ^ 
^(if  that  is  not  his  reason  for  mentioning  this  interesting  discovery, 
why  does  he  make  it  a  matter  of  such  importance  here  ?)  Admitting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  my  doubts  were  about  something  more 
than  the  value  of  these  differences,  as  a  foundation  for  specific  cha- 
racters, does  it  follow  that  I  must  still  labour  in  the  dark,  and  have 
no  help  from  such  able  and  enlightened  men  as  Dr.  Boott  ?  1  agree 
with  Mr.  6.  that  a  perfect  specific  character  ought  not  to  be  remo- 
delled, and  that  every  change  must  be  for  the  worse;  but  he  evidendy 
confounds  the  idea  of  a  description  with  that  of  a  specific  character. 
A  description  may  be  perfect,  while  the  specific  character  extracted 
from  it  may  be  ill-constructed.  The  legitimate  object  of  a  specific 
character  is,  as  I  take  it,  to  express,  as  clearly  and  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, wherein  one  plant  &c.  differs  from  all  other  known  plants  of  the 
same  family.  Fpr  it  is  impossible  to  construct  the  specific  character 
of  each,  so  that  it  shall  answer  this  end  with  regard  to  unknown  spe- 
cies ;  and  continual  changes  and  remodellings  are,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  indispensable,  until  a  Flora  is  complete.  The  sanction  for 
altering  the  specific  characters  of  Carex  binervis  and  C.  distans,  con- 
sists in  the  recent  admission  of  a  third  species — C.  punctata— previ- 
ously unknown  as  British,  with  which  each  of  the  two  had  to  be  con- 
trasted. It  is  evident  that  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  did  not  think  so  highly 
of  his  own  specific,  characters,  or  he  would  not  have  changed  them 
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for  others.  But  it  seems  that  even  the  description  of  C.  distans  is 
not  so  perfect  as  that  Mr.  6.  cannot  remodel  and  improve  it.  — ^  W* 
Wilson;   Warrington^  November  6, 1843. 

405.  Note  on  Mu  Gibson^s  Carex  pseudo-paradoxa.  I  observed 
with  some  surprise  in  your  last  number,  a  paragraph  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
headed  ^^  Note  on  a  new  British  Carex/'  (PhytoL  778) ;  and  consi- 
dering myself  in  some  degree  obligated  to  maintain  the  correctness  of 
the  Flora  of  this  neighbourhood,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  afford  to  the 
readers  of  your  valuable  journal,  what  little  information  I  possess  as 
relating  to  this  supposed  "  new  species,"  in  order  that  they  may  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  opinions  and  facts  in  connexion  with  it  here. 
At  the  present  moment  I  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  exact  topogra- 
phical situation  of  this  interesting  plant,  '^as  that  is  a  secret ;''  but 
proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
plant  grows.  All  or  most  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that 
Carex  teretiuscula  has  always  been  described  as  having  an  isolated 
and  detached  mode  of  growth ;  being,  in  this  respect,  strikingly  con? 
trasted  with  C.  paniculata,  which,  until  recently,  was  its  only  known 
British  ally.  In  this,  the  roots  form  larger  or  smaller  dense  and  ele- 
vated CiBspites,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  emphatically  named,  ^^  stool- 
tufits.^  This  feature  has  been  in  general  use  of  late  as  an  excellent 
means  of  diagnosis  between  the  two  plants  when  seen  growing,  and  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  them  on 
the  same  spot  of  ground,  and  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  this 
difference  in  the  formation  of  the  roots  is  permanent.  In  the  situa- 
tion where  Mr.  Gibson's  ^^  Carex  pseudo-paradoxa"  is  found,  the 
plant  has  not  the  opportunity  of  displaying  its  characteristic  property 
of  isolation,  and  is  compelled  to  increase  by  a  regular  approximation 
and  aggregation  of  its  roots :  the  place  is  a  swamp,  of  a  very  small 
extent,  situated  in  a  rather  deep  hollow,  the  site  of  an  old  marl-pit, 
which  originally  was  entirely  filled  with  water.  It  is  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  sloping  banks  covered  with  various  shrubs,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  remains  of  the  pit  or  pond ;  thus  confined,  the  plant  has 
assumed  a  singular  and  unusual  habit :  the  roots  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  each  other,  as  almost  entirely  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
any  other  plant,  the  herbage  being  constituted  of  the  foliage  of  this 
plant,  so  as  to  appear  like  one  immense  and  unbroken  root;  as  we 
approach  the  water,  however,  it  begins  to  separate  itself  into  masses 
of  various  sizes,  and  is  more  isolated,  and  in  this  manner  assumes  a 
pseudo-caBspitose  appearance :  this  circumstance,  in  connexion  with 
its  elongate  and  slender  stems,  and  its  more  racemose  mode  of  inflo- 
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Tescence,  led  me,  and  the  friend  who  was  with  me,  to  suspect  that  it 
might  possibly  he  something  new  to  as,  and  if  so,  probably  Carex  pa- 
radoxa,  Schkuhr.  I  therefore  institated  a  very  careful  examination 
into  all  its  characters,  being  solely  desirous  to  learn  the  truth  respect- 
ing it,  whatever  that  might  be ;  and  after  spending  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  patience  in  the  enquiry,  and  carefully  considering 
all  the  facts,  particularly  in  reference  to  its  fruity  which  hardly,  if  at 
all,  differs  from  that  of  Carex  teretiuscula  in  its  ordinary  state,  I  w^as 
obliged,  though  very  unwillingly,  to  conclude  that  it  was  nothing  but 
a  form  of  that  plant,  putting  on  a  different  aspect  and  habit  from 
the  adventitious  circumstances  under  whose  influence  it  happened  to 
grow.  Schkuhr^s  admirable  figure  of  C  paradoxa,  combined  with  his 
description,  conclusively  determined  that  it  was  not  that  plant ;  feel- 
ing however  rery  diffident  of  my  own  ability  to  form  a  correct  and 
positive  opinion,  and  wishing  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  error 
or  hastiness  of  conclusion,  I  procured  a  considerable  supply  of  recent 
specimens,  and  took  them  with  me  to  my  valued  firiend  Mr.  Wilson. 
We  again  jointly  renewed  the  examination,  which  was  conducted  with 
all  the  care  and  ability  we  could  bestow,  both  of  us  being  anxious  to 
add  another  species  to  our  Flora,  if  we  could  do  so  consistently  ;  but 
after  all  our  pains,  the  facts  were  too  clear,  and  the  evidence  too  con- 
clusive, to  allow  us  to  consider  it  as  anything  else  than  a  modified  form 
of  C.  teretiuscula.  With  this  decision  I  feel  quite  satisfied,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Wilson  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statements  I  have 
made.  I  may  here  also  mention  that  the  plant  was  submitted  to  Dr. 
Boott,  the  prince  of  our  caricologists,  and  the  fountam-head  firom 
whence  alone  indisputable  opinions  on  this  genus  are  to  be  expected, 
and  I  am  proud  to  add  the  weight  of  his  great  authority  in  confirma- 
tion of  our  opinion.  How  Mr.  Gibson  could  possibly  assert,  with 
anything  like  an  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  plant  was  "  a  form  of 
C.  teretiuscula  with  \he  fruit  of  C.  paniculataf*  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  ;  the  thing  itself  is  an  absurdity.  If  the  plant  has  the 
Imit  of  Carex  paniculata,  I  opine  that  all  will  agree,  save  Mr.  Gibson, 
that  it  must  be  that  plants  or  some  state  of  it,  and  cannot  by  possibi- 
Kty  be  either  C.  teretiuscula,  or  what  Mr.  G.  pleases  to  name  "  C 
pseudo-paradoxa."  An  apple-tree  does  not  generalljf  produce  pears, 
nor,  for  the  same  reason,  does  one  species  of  Carex  often  assume  the 
fruit  characteristic  of  an  entirely  different  one :  the  result  of  your  cor- 
respondent's observations,  however,  on  this  natural  law,  appear  to  be 
at  variance  with  those  universally  adopted  by  others.  But  as  Mr. 
Gibson  seems  desirous,  when  anxious  to  strengthen  and  confirm  his 
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own  opinions,  to  have  the  able  assistance  of  yourself,  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  submit  the  merits  of  this  question  to  your  de- 
cision. For  this  purpose  I  have  sent  perfect  specimens  of  Carex  pa- 
niculata  and  C.  teretiuscula,  as  well  $is  of  C.  pseudo-paradoxa  (Gibson)^ 
and  I  shall  be, greatly  indebted  to  you,  and  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  your 
readers  will  also,  if  you  will  give  them  your  most  careful  attention,  and 
favour  us  with  the  results  in  the  next  number  of  ^  The  Fhytologist.' 
You  will  perhaps  have  the  goodness,  especially  to  record  on  that  oc- 
casion, the  degree  of  similarity  which  you  may  observe  between  the 
fruit  of  C.  paniculata  and  the  ^^  new  species/'  as  the  decision  of  this 
point  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  I  must  not  forget  to  notice  the 
rather  invidious  assertion  of  your  correspondent  as  to  the  secrecy 
which  he  says  is  maintained  respecting  the  habitat  of  this  very  pseu- 
do-paradoxical plant.  No  such  thing  as  secrecy  has  been  shown  at 
all ; — there  was  nothing  to  keep  secret,  and  Mr.  Gibson  was  never  re- 
fused to  have  the  place  made  known  to  him,  the  individual  to  whom 
he  applied  for  that  purpose  merely  declining  to  accompany  him  there, 
because  he  could  not  leave  his  business  on  a  market-day,  without 
great  loss  and  inconvenience  :  to  no  one  else  did  Mr.  G.  apply.  —  J, 
B.  Wood;  BrouffhtoUy  November  6,  1843, 

[After  tbe  decision  arrived  at  by  the  eminent  botanists  above  cited,  it  seems  to  be 
a  work  of  snpererogation  for  us  to  say  a  word  on  tbe  subject;  at  least  we  cannot 
suppose  that  our  opinion  will  add  much  weight  to  either  side  of  the  question :  but 
since  Dr.  Wood  has  done  us  the  honour  thus  publicly  to  appeal  to  our  decision,  it 
would  savour  somewhat  of  affectation  were  we  to  withhold  the  result  of  a  very  careful 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  beautiful  specimens  forwarded  by  him,  as  well 
as  of  others  previously  received.  Premising  then  that  as  we  have  never  seen  the 
plant  named  Carex  paradoxa,  and  know  nothing  of  it  except  from  the  short  descrip. 
tion  in  Mr.  Babington's  V  Manual,'  and  Schkuhr*s  figure,  we  are  quite  unable  to  say 
from  actual  comparison  of  specimens  how  far  the  disputed  Manchester  plant  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  that  species.  We  must  also  state  that  as  we  have  not  enjoyed  the  op.. 
poiUtnity  of  observing  the  disputed  Carex  in  a  growing  state,  our  remarks  must  of  ne- 
oessity  be  confined  to  the  dried  specimens  now  before  us.  The  first  thing  which  strucli; 
us  ia  the  Manchester  plant,  as  indicating  a  difference  between  it  and  the  usual  statci 
of  Carex  teretiuscula,  was  the  more  elongated  spike  ^-^ panicle  we  cannot  call  it —  of 
the  former.  This  occurred  some  months  ago,  and  since  that  time  we  have  had  an  op. 
portttnity  of  seeing  a  tolerably  extensive  series  of  specimens,  including  those  now  sent 
by  'Dr.  Wood,  which  show  that  the  plant  usually  known  as  C.  teretiuscula,  is  by  no 
means  constant  in  this  respect,  and  that  a  regular  gradation  may  be  traced  from  the 
most  dense  spike  of  the  one  plant  to  the  most  elongated  form  of  the  other,  but  we  have 
hitherto  met  with  no  approach  to  the  mode  of  infiorescence  of  C.  paniculata.  A  com. 
parison  of  the  roots,  stem  and  herbage,  equally  fails  to  indicate  any  identity  in  the 
disputed  plant  with  C.  paniculata,  while  it  goes  far  to  establish  a  very  close  connexion 
with  C.  teietiuBoula.     Since  then  this  plant  has  undoubtedly  '*  the  form  of  C.  tereti- 
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406.  Note  on  ViUarHa  nymphmoidet.  Having  seen  in^  The  Phy^ 
tologist,'  several  stations  for  Yillaisia  nymphaeoides  in  Middlesex 
(PbytoL  747),  I  beg  to  mention  one  in  Surrey.  I  have  seen  it  grow- 
ing plentifully  near  Isleworth  ferry,  in  the  ditch  between  the  park  and 
the  Thame^.'^Alexander  WiUiamson  :  Kewj  November  8,  1843. 

409.  Note  on  Impatiemfuha.  In  addition  to  the  several  stadons 
mentioned  for  Impatiens  fiilva  (Phytol.  03),  I  may  name  three  others^ 
where  I  have  seen  it  growing  this  season.  I'he  first  is  near  Barnes, 
in  a  marsh  between  the  road  and  the  Thames,  but  it  is  not  plentifaL 
The  second  is  near  Isleworth,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  to 
Twickenham,  in  a  ditch  that  runs  across  the  field,  where  it  is  abun- 
dant. The  third  is  near  Hounslow,  where  it  grows  about  the  sides  of 
some  ponds  near  the  mills. — Id. 

410.  Note  on  Fritillaria  Meleagfis.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers,  especially  Mr.  Edwards  (Phytol.  580),  to  know  that 
this  pretty  plant  and  early  ornament  of  onr  meadows,  prodaced  its 
drooping  flowers  in  abundance  last  April,  in  the  locality  mentioned 
by  Mr.  E.,  half  way  between  Mortlake  and  Kew  bridge;  but  I  am 
sony  to  say  that  too  many  of  the  radical  botanists  visited  this  station 
during  the  time  it  was  in  flower ;  such  hands  prove  more  destractite 
than  the  Mortlake  children,  even  supposing  they  do  pull  off  the  flow- 
ers to  ornament  their  May-garlands.  —  J*  Ross:  B*.  G.  Kew,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1843. 

411.  Note  on  Aspidium  spinulosum*  I  am  sorry  to  difier  fi-om  Mr. 
Bree  in  respect  to  his  observations  on  Aspidium  spinulosum  (Phytol. 
773),  more  particularly  his  remark  ^  that  the  application  of  the  speci- 
fic name  of  spinulosum  to  a  British  fern  (first  adopted,  I  believe,  by 
Smith  and  Sowerby  in  *  English  Botany')  originated  in  error.''  The 
error  will,  I  think,  rest  with  the  continental  botanists,  beginning  with 
Willdenow,  who  applied  this  name  to  a  plant  difiering  fi'om  the  species 
so  named  by  MuUer  in  ^  Flora  Danica.'  This  author  first  introduced 
our  plant  in  his  *  Flora  Fridichsdalina,'  published  in  1767,  as  a  vari- 
ety of  Polypodium  Filix-femina :  becoming  editor  of  the  *  Flora  Da- 
nica,' he  figured  it  in  that  work,  No.  707,  under  the  name  of  Polypo- 
dium spinulosum.  Withering  was  the  first  English  author  who 
noticed  it :  my  excellent  friend,  the  late  James  Dickson,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Bree,  was,  I  believe,  acquainted  with  the  plant,  bnt  has  no- 
where published  it.  Withering  was  followed  by  Hull  and  Symons; 
Smith,  changing  the  generic  name  to  Aspidium,  described  it  in  1804, 
in.  his  *  Flora  Britannica'  (vol.  iiL),  well  observing^ — ^^  Distineta 
species  a  CU  Witheringio  bend  eluddata.^      By  this  it  wiH  appear 
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very  frequently  with  intermediate  teeth :  leaves  ovato-spathulate  when 
full  grown,  lanceolate  when  young.  Perennial :  flowering  in  August 
and  September,  about  a  fortnight  later  than  S.  Limonium.  It  grows 
in  large  tufts,  as  many  as  twelve  or  even  more  flowering  stems  fre- 
quently rising  from  a  single  plant.  S.  Limonium  is  common  in  com- 
pany with  it,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  specimens  which  could  truly  be 
said  to  present  intermediate  grades.  Whether  small,  or  in  the  great* 
est  luxuriance,  S*  rariflora  preserves  most  completely  its  prima  facie 
distinction — the  inflorescence.  In  no  instance  have  I  seen  the  flow- 
ers at  all  crowded  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  as  they  always 
are,  even  in  the  fewest-flowered  specimens  of  S.  Limonium.  Having 
a  few  specimens  stUl  left,  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  supplying  any  of 
your  correspondents  who  may  wish  for  one,  as  far  as  my  duplicates 
wiU  go. — W.  Z.  Notcutt ;  Fareham^  November  7,  1843. 

407.  On  the  plurality  of  Buds  in  the  axilla  of  a  single  leaf  Not 
having  particularly  examined  the  instances  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son (Phytol.  776),  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  they  are  com-^ 
pletely  in  accordance  with  that  which  I  have  observed  in  the  locust- 
tree.  None  of  the  Fuchsias,  which  I  have  now  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting,  exhibit  the  character  which  he  mentions ;  and  the  buds 
of  the  vine  are  essentially  difierent  from  those  of  the  locust-tree,  of 
which  I  enclose  a  specimen,  showing  two  young  contiguous  branches 
of  the  present  year,  gathered  in  June  last,  along  with  several  other  si<* 
milar  proofe.  In  that  which  accompanies  this  note,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  lower  shoot  is  the  most  vigorous ;  but  this  circumstance  is 
comparatively  rare.  If  the  two  buds  of  the  vine  develope  into  branch- 
es in  the  same  season,  there  is  no  mutual  interference ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  locust-tree,  it  is  quite  otherwise,  and  if  both  were  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  for  a  few  years,  they  would  be  incorporated  together. 
The  succession  bud  of  Fuchsia  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  axillary 
shoot  from  t^e  base  of  the  axillary  flowering  branch ;  or  if  otherwise, 
may  not  be  visible  (that  is,  not  in  existence  as  a  bud)  at  the  time  when 
the  bud  of  the  flowering  branch  first  becomes  apparent.  Lateral  buds 
are  not  confined  to  the  axillae  of  leaves,  and  there  may  be  successive^ 
formation  as  well  as  successive  development  of  axillary  buds :  but 
whenever  this  takes  place,  it  may  be  expected  to  occur  above  rather 
than  below  the  first-formed  bud ;  quite  the  reverse  of  what  happens  in 
the  locust-tree,  where  the  second  and  third  buds  below  the  first  or 
principal  bud,  are  in  a  condition  to  replace  in^mediately  the  one  which 
is  first  developed,  in  the  event  of  its  failure. — W.  Wilson:  Warring^ 
ion^  November  8, 1843. 
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in  the  absence  of  the  silvery  substance  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
other  two.  By  this  it  would  appear  that  we  have  two  distinct  plants 
under  this  name ;  but  on  turning  to  my  Sowerby-bridge  specimen,  I 
find  it  to  correspond  with  the  Ash-grove  plant  in  its  long  and  some- 
what interrupted  spike,  and  with  my  south  of  England  specimen  in 
having  the  silvery-looking  substance,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Since  I  find 
such  different  forms  in  the  few  specimens  which  I  possess,  I  shall  risk 
no  opinion  as  to  their  specific  identity,  but  if  Mr.  Edmonston  would 
wish  to  see  any  of  (or  all)  the  specimens  I  have  alluded  to,  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  giving  him  the  loan  of  them  for  a  short  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  I  might  say  that  on  looking  over  the  grasses  in  the 
collection  of  Samuel  Hailstone,  Esq.,  I  observe  some  south  of  Eng- 
land specimens  of  Cynosurus  echinatus,  which  are  identical  with  my 
own  15rom  that  part. — Samuel  Gibson:  Hebden  Bridge^  Nov.  11, 1848. 
414.  Note  on  Poa  maritima.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  grasses  I 
would  just  say  that  if  any  of  your  correspondents  could  fiimish  me 
with  a  specimen  of  the  Poa  maritima  which  has  ^^  the  branches  of  the 
panicle  smooth,''  as  stated  Phytol.  294,  they  would  bestow  a  favour 
on  me. — Id. 


Abt.  CLXXXIII.  —  Proceedings  of  Societies* 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

November  ^rd,  1843.  —  Hewett  Cottrell  Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  cbair 
Donations  of  British  Plants  were  announced  from  Mr.  G.  S.  Gi1>son,  Mr.  W.  L  Not- 
cutt,  and  Mr.  A.  Henfrey.  The  following  papers  were  read :  —  *'  On  the  Botany  of 
Litchfield,"  hy  the  Rcy.  R.  Gamett.  **  Notes  on  a  species  of  Cnscuta  found  at  Dox- 
ford,  Cambridgeshire/'  by  Mr.  Frederick  Bond. 

The  Chairman  presented  a  series  of  specimens  of  the  common  birch,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  forms  described  by  different  authors,  under  the  names  of  Betula  alba, 
penduU,  glutinosa  and  pubesoens,  are  only  varieties  of  one  single  species — the  origi- 
nal Betula  alba  of  Linnaeus.  Mr.  Watson  stated  that  he  had  repeatedly  foand  npot 
different  branches  of  the  same  tree,  the  various  forms  of  leaf  and  other  characters  wUcb 
were  given  as  the  distinctions  between  these  supposed  species ;  and  that  the  leaves  of 
Betula  glutinosa  or  pubescens  were  produced  usually  (if  not  always)  on  the  seedling 
plants  of  Betula  alba  or  pendula. 

Specimens  of  Primula  elatior  from  the  Bardfield  station  were  presented  by  Mr.  E. 
Doubleday.  These  specimens  were  remarkable  for  the  wide  variation  in  the  relatire 
length  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  and  alsain  the  form  of  the  leaves ;  some  specimens 
resembling  the  primrose  in  their  tapering  leaves,  while  others  had  the  abruptly  con- 
tracted leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  cowslip. 

Specimens  of  Barkhausia  setosa  were  exhibited,  one  of  which  was  presented  by  3fr. 
Cumming  in  1841,  collected  by  him  at  Audley  End,  Essex,  th»  other  was  presented 
by  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson,  and  collected  by  him  in  a  field  near  Sampford,  Essex,  in  1843. 

G.E.D., 
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Art.  CLXXXIV.  —  Notice  of  a  Visit  to  Mack  Notley,  Esseix^  the 
birth-place  and  residence  of  John  Ray,  By  Joshua  Clarke 
and  G.  S.  Gibson,  Esqs. 

It  was  on  a  hazj  morning  in  July  that  we  started  from  Saffron 
WaldeQ  on  a  botanical  excursion,  undertaken  chiefly  with  the  view 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  John  Ray,  and  to  explore  the  village  which  de- 
rives its  interest  and  celebrity  from  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
that  iliustiioud  man,  and  Ms  residence  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  life. 

The  first  eigect  of  Natufal  History  to  be  mentioned  on  the  jour- 
ney is,  that  at  a  short  distance  from  th6  village  of  S^mpford  we  ob- 
served the  Ciiscuta  wUdh  has  lately  been  so  destructive  to  cl6ver 
(Phytol.  7dS),  committi&g  great  raVa^  in  a  fidd  of  that  plant ;  and 
we  have  sinde  been  informed  that  it  has  destroyed  about  one  fourth 
of  the  crop.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  havitig  been  introduced  with 
foi^igii  clover-seed,  but  whether  it  bo  a  vari^fy  of  C.  Epfithymum  6r 
a  (fiifttinct  species,  doecrnot  appear  to  be  fully  ascertained.  It  is  a 
plttfit  of  more  vigorous  growth,  spreaQtmfg  itself  in  circular  patches, 
fkm  lour  to  ten  feet  ih,  diameter. 

Tb6  vilkge  of  Sampford  is  ab  excellent  lociOity  for  LiHoita  Marta- 
gcm,  where  it  now  appears  to  be  truly  wild,'  both  in  a  hedge  and  wood 
in  the  neighbourhood*  SoeiBg  some  fine  on^s  in  blossom  in  a  cottage 
garden,  we  asked  the  ownef  where  h6  produred  them ;  and  the  reply 
giren  was  that  he  dug  them  up  from  a  hedge  in  the  lane,  where  they 
grew  plentifolly.  He  farther  stated  that  they  had  been  there  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy,  probably  about  forty  years.  Up  this  lane,  which 
is  bounded  by  high  banics  and  old  copse-Uke  hedges,  we  gathered  up- 
wards of  a  dozen  specimens  in  flower,  aiid  left  as  many  remaining. 
Neaf  the  same  vflloge  we  Hhewiso  saw  Ranuncidus  parvifloi^s,  Petro- 
seltmun  segetnm,  Seir|>us  sylvaticus,  and  other  plants.  Pursuing  our 
journey,  we  noticed  m  the  hedges  near  Dunmow,  Uhnus  major,  whose 
reflexed  branches,  winged  with  corky  excrescences,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  attract  attention.  On  a  common  by  this  town  we  gathered  Anagal- 
lis  tenella.  Slum  inundatum,  Veronica  scutellata,  Mentha  Pulegium, 
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Peplis  Portula,  Nardus  stricta,  Agrostis  pumila,  Festuca  bromoides 
&c.,  and  further  on  the  road  OSnanthe  Phellandrium.  In  the  centre 
of  the  pretty  village  of  Baling  stands  a  remarkably  fine  tree  of  Ulmus 
noontana,  var.  0.  pendulaj  whose  elegant  form  and  gracefully  pendu- 
lous branches  lead  one  to  express  a  regret  that  more  of  this  fine  tree 
are  not  planted  instead  of  the  commoner  and  inferior  ones.  Doroni- 
cum  plantagineum  and  Vinca  minor  grow  near  the  village,  and  as  we 
approached  the  town  of  Braintree,  we  gathered  Dipsacus  pilosus. 

The  village  of  Black  Notley  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Brain- 
tree;  it  is  a  small,  scattered,  purely  Essex  village;  as  we  approacbed 
it,  the  occasional  gleams  of  the  sun  foretold  a  fine  day,  and  added 
beauty  and  freshness  to  the  quiet  scene.  Although  the  village  affords 
but  one  very  poor  inn,  we  sat  down  to  a  hearty  breakfast,  not  prepared 
to  quarrel  with  our  provision  or  accommodation.  This  over,  we 
started  forth  to  see  and  hear  all  we  could  regarding  the  illustrious 
Ray.  Washington  Irving  remarks  that  ^  Genius  seems  to  delight  in 
hatching  her  ofi^pring  in  bye  comers."  Ray  was  an  exemplification 
of  this  ;  he  was  bom  here  in  1628,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  but  of  this  we  found  no  traditional  evidence,  neither 
could  we  leara  where  the  original  blacksmith's  shop  had  stood ;  the 
inhabitants  speak  of  him  as  a  very  wonderful  man  who  knew  every- 
thing, and  had  travelled  all  over  the  world. 

The  church  is  an  old  plain  tiled  building,  with  rather  a  picturesque 
wooden  spire,  and  stands  in  a  delightfully  mral  situation.  The 
church-yard  is  a  good-sized  enclosure,  planted  with  horse-chesnut 
and  elm :  in  this  retired  spot,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  rest 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  greatest  of  British  naturalists.  The  tomb 
is  neat  and  handsome,  of  a  pyramidical  form,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high,  and  bearing  an  elaborate  and  appropriate  Latin  inscription. 
This  monument  was  erected  by  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  one  of 
Ray's  cotemporaries,  and  about  fifty  years  since  was  restored  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gery  Cullum,  and  is  now  in  excellent  preservation. 

The  house  in  which  Ray  is  said  to  have  lived,  stands  on  a  hill  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  church,  and  is  now  used  as  a  farm-house,  but  the 
present  inhabitants  could  give  us  no  information,  and  seemed  not  at 
all  aware  that  they  were  treading  the  same  boards  as  were  trodden  by 
the  great  Ray,  or  looking  on  the  same  fields  and  trees  as  he  once  ad- ' 
mired.  Adjoining  the  meadow  below  the  house  is  a  garden,  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  "  Ray^s  Orchard."  It  is  now  held  by  an  octo- 
genarian market-gardener,  who  appeared  to  possess  much  of  the  an- 
cient simple  but  genuine  hospitality,  and  who  was  much  pleased  to 
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point  out  to  us  an  old  pear-tree,  which  tradition  says  was  planted  by 
Ray ;  its  hollow  trunk  bears  evident  marks  of  great  age,  but  the  tree 
stiU  retains  considerable  vigour,  and  yields  an  abundant  crop. 

As  the  day  proved  delightfully  fine,  we  rambled  about  to  notice  the 
Natural  History  of  the  village ;  and  although  we  did  not  find  any- 
thing very  rare,  yet  every  object  seemed  to  derive  additional  interest 
from  its  locality.  A  quiet  little  stream  glides  noiselessly  through  the 
meadows  below  the  church,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  it  is  a  pictur- 
esque wood.  Near  the  former  we  observed  the  willow-wren  [Sylvia 
Trochilu8)y  the  lesser  whitethroat  [S.  Curruca)^  the  blackcap  {S.  atri- 
capiUa)  and  the  nightingale  (S»  Luscinia).  The  banks  of  the  stream 
abound  with  several  species  of  Libellula.  In  the  meadows  and  ad- 
joining wood  we  saw  Uie  speckled  wood  butterfly  [Hipparchia  Mge- 
ria)f  Argynnis  Paphia,  Vanessa  Polychloros,  V.  lo,  Polyommatus 
Alexis,  Pamphila  sylvanus,  &c. 

Among  the  plants  noticed  were  Ranunculus  arvensis,  Reseda  Lute- 
ola,  Scleranthus  annuus,  Cerastium  aquaticum,  Malva  moschata,  Eu- 
cmymus  europaeus.  Genista  tinctoria,  Trifolium  ochroleucum,  Pyrus 
communis,  Sison  Amomum,  Torilis  infesta.  Viburnum  Opulus,  Peta- 
sites  vulgaris,  Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  Campanula  hybrida,  Lycopus 
europaeus,  Mentha  sylvestris,  Chenopodium  polyspermum,  Tamus 
communis,  Carex  pendula.  Milium  effusum,  Melica  uniflora,  Festuca 
loliacea,  Polystichum  aculeatum,  &c. 

After  having  finished  our  ramble,  and  having  partaken  of  such  pro- 
vision as  the  inn  afforded,  we  set  out  on  our  return  home,  thus  con- 
duding  a  very  agreeable  and  interesting  excursion  to  a  spot,  which 
most  be  deemed  by  every  naturalist  to  possess  something  of  a  sacred 
character.  And  although  the  labours  of  Ray  are  little  known  in  his 
native  village,  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  by  the  public  generally  his 
works  are  incrieasingly  valued. 

We  cannot  perhaps  better  conclude  this  notice  of  our  excursion 
than  with  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  John  Ray. 

Ray  was  bom  in  1628;  and  although  his  father  was  in  so  low  a  sta- 
tion of  life,  he  contrived  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  He  was  sent 
when  young  to  the  grammar-school  at  Braintree,  and  afterwards  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1649,  he  obtained  a  fel- 
lowship, and  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1651  he  was 
appointed  Grreek  Lecturer,  and  in  1667  was  elected  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  the  public, 
is  his  '  Wisdom  of  Grod  in  Creation,'  an  original  and  extraordinary 
work  in  its  day,  and  one  replete  with  philosophical  detail,  which 
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breathes  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  spirit  of  Christian  piety ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  how^  as  knowledge  has  increased,  his  ideas  of  Natu- 
ral Theology,  in  connexion  with  Natural  History,  have  been  carried 
out,  first  by  Derham  in  1720»  then  by  Paley,  and  in  the  present  day 
by  the  Bridgwater  Treatises,  MaeCullocb,  and  others. 

His  works  on  Botany  are  numerous  and  exteuBiye.  He  was  on- 
questionably  the  first  who  reduced  that  science  to  system,  and  tktt 
paved  the  way  for  the  immortal  Swede ;  he  found  Nature  a  trackless 
wilderness,  but  his  genius  and  perseverance  reduced  it  to  order,  ne- 
thod,  and  systematic  arrangement  Linnsaua  truly  characterises  his 
^  Historia  Plantarum,'  as  ^^  opus  immensi  laboris.'^  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
observes, — ^^Of  all  the  systematical  and  practical  Floras  of  any  coiiih 
try,  Ray's  ^  Synopsis '  is  the  most  perfect  that  has  ever  cone  under 
our  observalion.  He  examined  every  plani  recorded  in  this  work, 
and  even  gathered  most  of  them  himself*  He  investigated  tb^r  tsf' 
nonymes  with  consummate  accuracy,  and  if  the  clearness  and  preci- 
sion of  other  authors  had  equalled  his>  he  wooid  scarosly  Imve  com- 
mitted an  error."  His  publications  on  the  various  departments  of 
Zoology  have  established  his  high  reputation  aaa  philosophical  nata- 
ralist.  His  ^  History  of  Insects,'  Mr.  Haworth  observes^  is  a  master- 
piece of  clearness  and  precision.  He  was  an  intimate  fiiend  of  Wil- 
lughby,  with  whom  he  travelled  thioughr  the  Low  Countcbs^  G&muiff 
Italy,  &c.,  and  subsequently  assisted  him  to  arrange  Ins  collections 
in  all  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History.  After  the  prematBre 
death  of  his  friend^  Ray  acted  as.  tutor  to  his  children,  wiA.  ivhom  he 
resided  foir  some  timcu  But  this  excellent  and  admirable manappeacs 
to  have  spent  many  of  his  last  years  in  his  secluded!  uutive  village^ 
retaining  his  intellect  to  the  last^  and  dying  in  1706,  at. the  age  of  se- 
venty-^even. 

Ray  was  a  man  whose  whole  life  is  to  be  admired.  Even  aatid  the 
ardour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  sdentific  studies,,  he  appears  al- 
ways to  have  kept  in  view  this  noble  object,  the  adFasncement  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  bis  feUow*oreatisre& 

The  second  centenary  of  his  biarth.  was  celebrated  in  Londsn  is 
1828,  by  a  public  dinner,  at  whidi  were  present  many  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated natvuralisliB  and  leading  charaieters  of  the  day,  the  Presideot 
of  the  Royal  Society  occupying  the  chair.  G.  S.  G»8(H^« 

Saffi»a  WaldfiD,  October,  1843. 
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AuT.  CLXXXV. —  On  the  Varieties  of  Betula  Alba  of  LinntBUSf  de- 
scribed as  distinct  Species  by  some  authors.*  By  Hewett  C. 
Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  present  day,  scarcely  any  circumstance 
more  calculated  to  impede  the  progress  of  botanical  science,  and 
to  throw  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  younger  botanist,  than  the 
growing  fondness  for  changing  names,  and  for  inventing  species  in 
books  which  have  really  no  distinct  existence  in  nature.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  of  the  number  of  these  spurious  spe- 
cies now  enumerated  in  the  descriptive  Floras  of  Britain,  if  I  were  to 
estimate  them  at  about  two  hundred.  But  in  the  present  paper  my 
remarks  will  be  restricted  to  those  imaginary  species  which  have  been 
carved  out  of  our  common  birch,  the  Betula  alba  of  Linnaeus. 

When  the  last  volume  of  Smith's  *  English  Flora '  was  published, 
in  the  year  1828,  this  tree  was  described  as  a  single  species  under  the 
name  of  Betula  alba.  But  the  author  of  that  still  valuable  work  did 
slightly  mention  a  pendulous  variety,  which  had  been  published  in 
Germany,  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  Betula  pendula. 
And  in  the  various  editions  of  the  *  British  Flora,*  we  find  the  autho- 
rity of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  added  to  that  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  ;  since  the 
latter  work  still  describes  the  birch-tree  as  one  species  only,  though 
stating,  in  the  last  edition  (1842),  that  the  name  of  B.  glutinosa 
appeared  in  the  ^  Edinburgh  Catalogue,'  as  if  belonging  to  a  distinct 
species. 

In  Idndley's  *  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,'  which  followed  shortly 
upon  the  completion  of  the  *  English  Flora,'  we  find  the  pendulous 
form  described  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  Betula  pen- 
dola,  Roth. 

In  fhe  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  published  by  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1841,  the  views  of  Dr.  Lindley  are  not  re- 
cognized ;  his  species,  Betula  pendula,  being  enumerated  only  as  a 
rariety  of  B.  alba.  To  compensate  this  reduction  of  one  pretended 
species  from  the  number,  another  was  found,  and  introduced  into  the 
Catalogue  under  the  name  of  B.  glutinosa,  Wallr. 

In  that  capital  work,  the  recently  published  *  Manual  of  British 
Botany,*  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Babington,  Dr,  Lindley*s  B.  pendula  is  at  last 
utterly  cashiered,  being  not  even  given  as  a  vfllriety.    But  to  make  up 

♦  Read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  Noyember  3,  [843 ;  communicated 
by  the  author. 
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for  the  omission  of  this  variety  (allowed  by' the  same  author,  two  years 
before,  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Catalogue^ )  we  now  find  in  the  '  Manaal* 
another  variety,  not  of  B.  alba,  but  of  B.  glutinosa,  introduced  under 
the  name  of  "pubescens." 

Thus,  taking  the  Floras  together,  we  have  three  species  of  birch- 
tree  —  B.  alba,  B.  pendula  and  B.  glutinosa ;  the  last  of  these  three 
being  subdivided  into  the  typical  (usually  glabrous)  form  and  the  va- 
riety pubescens.  In  this  medley  of  contradictory  views,  I  hold  that 
Smith  and  Hooker  are  correct,  in  describing  only  one  species ;  and 
that  Lindley^s  B.  pendula,  and  Babington's  B.  glutinosa,  are  merely 
forms  of  that  one  species,  the  fietula  alba  of  Linnaeus. 

Dr.  lindley's  name  stands  very  high  among  botanists,  and  deserv- 
edly so,  but  his  botanical  reputation  has  never  been  considered  to  rest 
on  any  skill  in  the  discrimination  and  determination  of  species;  and 
since  both  Hooker  and  Babington  have  thought  fit  to  reject  B.  pen- 
dula, we  may  safely  pass  it  over  at  present,  as  a  mere  book-species. 

Betula  glutinosa  and  its  variety  pubescens,  still  remain  open  for  in- 
vestigation. In  the  Manual,  we  are  told  that  B.  alba  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  B.  glutinosa  ^^  by  its  leaves,  but  more  certainly  by  its 
fruit."  The  difference  between  the  leaves  of  the  two  is  thus  stated:— 

B.  alba, — *^  Leaves  rhomboid-trianipilar  doubly  senate  acaminate." 

B.  glutinosa. — *^  Leaves  cordate-oyate  unequally  serrate  acute." 

This  reads  very  satisfactory  on  paper,  and  may  appear  equally  so 
in  small  specimens  for  the  herbarium.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
this  ready  distinction  of  the  species,  while  old  trees,  with  pendulous 
branches,  are  clothed  with  leaves  exactly  corresponding  with  this  de- 
scription of  the  leaves  of  Betula  alba,  the  seedling  plants  which  spring 
up  underneath  them,  produce  cordate  and  pubescent  leaves.  The  old 
trees  are  thus  B.  alba,  while  their  young  progeny  are  B.  glutinosa 
variety  pubescens.  Moreover,  I  have  repeatedly  seen,  on  the  same 
single  tree,  that  the  upper  and  drooping  branches  bore  the  rhomboid 
leaves  of  B.  alba,  while  the  lower  ascending  or  nearly  horizontal 
branches  were  clothed  with  the  cordate-ovate  leaves  said  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  B.  glutinosa.  And  still,  on  the  same  trees,  I  have  occa- 
sionally observed  completely  cordate  and  pubescent  leaves,  like  those 
of  the  seedling  plants,  produced  on  suckers  from  the  root,  on  soft 
shoots  near  the  base  of  the  old  trunk,  on  late  autumnal  branchlets, 
and  on  those  fast-growing  shoots  which  push  out  where  branches 
have  been  lopped. 

The  serratures  of  the  leaves  are  equally  variable  as  their  forms,  and 
doubly  serrate  leaves  may  be  seen  growing  on  the  same  tree  with  on- 
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equally  serrate  leaves.  And  I  fear  that  the  fhiit  is  not  a  whit  more 
constant  to  the  characters  given  for  these  supposed  species.  In  the 
Manual^  we  have  the  characters  of  the  fruit  described  thus  :  — 

B.Ma, — ^**  Fruit  obovate-cUiptical  shorter  than  the  rounded  membranous  margin." 
B.glutinoM, — ^  Fruit  broadly  oborate  as  long  as  the  rounded  membranous  margin.'* 

The  difference  of  form  between  "  obovate-elHptical "  and  "  broadly 
obovate'^  is  not  great;  and  I  have  seen  still  wider  differences  in  form, 
even  on  the  very  same  tree ;  and  such  differences  may  readily  be  found 
in  the  fruit  of  trees  whose  leaves  are  undistinguishable  in  their  form 
and  serratures.  I  have  also  seen  the  fruit  of  B.  glutinosa  (namely,  of 
trees  with  cordate-ovate  leaves)  shorter  than  its  membranous  margin, 
and  that  of  B.  alba  (namely,  of  trees  with  rhomboid  leaves),  equalUng 
or  longer  than  the  margin. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  boldly  assert,  in  contradiction  to  the 
belief  of  Mr.  Babington,  that  Betula  alba  and  B.  glutinosa  are  not 
only  one  single  species,  but  are  often  undistinguishable  as  varieties, 
since  both  forms  may  appear  on  different  branches  of  the  same  single 
tree.  Hewett  C.  Watson. 

Thames  Ditton,  November,  1843. 


Art.  CLXXXYl—A  Few  Days  in  Suffolk.    By  W.  L.  No tcutt,  Esq. 

Having  read  with  much  interest  the  various  details  of  botanical 
excursions  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  *  The  Phy  tolo- 
gist/  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  results 
of  a  short  visit  which  I  paid  to  Ipswich  and  the  neighbourhood  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  month  of  June  last,  might  not  be  unacceptable,  es- 
pecially as  the  floral  riches  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  are  by  no  means 
despicable.  I  reached  Ipswich  on  the  13th  of  Juue,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  wended  my  way  by  the  side  of  the  Gipping,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  what  it  might  afford  in  the  way  of  Botany.  The  first 
plants  worth  notice  which  caught  my  eye  were  Thalictrum  flavum, 
Lythrum  Salicaria  and  Angelica  sylvestris,  growing  most  luxuriantly 
by  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring  ditches,  but  none  of  them  as  yet  in 
blossom.  A  little  further  on  were  a  few  specimens  of  Hippuris  vul- 
garis growing  near  the  side  of  the  river,  while,  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  some  fine  plants  of  Nuphar  lutea  were  displaying  their  beau- 
tiiol  flowers.  On  crossing  a  grass-field,  a  broad  stagnant  ditch  af- 
forded me  Hydrocharis  Morsus-ranae,  Lemna  pol3rrhiza  (the  purple 
underside  of  which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  pale  green  of  the 
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upper  surface),  Hottonia  pajustris  and  Ni^har  lulea  agaip.  In  re- 
turning to  Ipswich  but  little  worthy  of  note  offered.  The  sides  of  th§ 
ditches  were  richly  bedecked  with  the  common,  though  not  on  tliat 
accoimt  the  less  beautiful,  Myosotis  palustris,  while  Anthriscus  vul- 
garis and  Silybum  Marianum  were  plentiful  by  road-sides.  On  a 
wall  in  the  London  road  was  formerly  a  habitat  (I  beUeve  the  only 
one  in  the  neighbourhood)  for  Geranium  lucidum ;  but  though  anx- 
iously looked  for,  not  a  single  specimen  was  tl^is  year  to  be  found. 

On  the  15th  the  beautiful  morning  tempted  me  tq  direct  piy  steps 
to  Freston  tower,  a  picturesque  spot  about  four  milep  down  the  Orwell. 
At  Bowen-bridge,  two  miles  from  Ipswich,  Beta  maritima  and  Statice 
Lin^onium  were  growing  spariagly.  A  little  on  the  hedgQ-banks  be- 
yond the  Ostrich,  the  rare  Turritis  glabra  was  growing  in  poderate 
quantity :  this  is,  I  believe,  its  only  locality  near  Ipswich.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  was  plenty  of  Festuca  bromoides,  while  at  a 
little  distance,  the  salt  marsh  at  the  side  of  the  river  was  carpeted  with 
a  rich  display  of  the  beautiful  blossoms  of  Armeria  maritima.  On  as- 
cending the  hill  lec^ding  to  the  tower,  a  fine  specimen  or  two  of  Po- 
tentilla  [argentea  ?]  presented  themselves,  while  in  the  neighbouring 
corn-fields  the  beautiful  though  evanescent  blossoms  of  Erodium 
cicutarium,  which  was  growing  in  great  luxuriance  and  abundance, 
could  not  fail  to  strike  the  eye  :  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  gathering 
on  this  spot  some  good  specimens  of  Thlaspi  arvense.  I  remember 
hearing  an  experienced  botanist  remark,  with  regard  to  this  plant, 
that  he  had  never  found  it  for  two  successivo  years  in  the  same  place; 
even  when  he  had  met  with  it  in  some  abundance,  it  was  probably  not 
to  be  seen  in  the  same  place  again  for  some  time  afterwards.  I  hare 
had  but  two  opportunities  of  watching  the  plant,  and  so  flur  as  my  ob- 
servation  goes,  the  above  remark  holds  good.  If  it  is  correct,  it  ia  a 
curious  fact ;  what  i^  the  cause  of  it  ?  In  a  meadow  below  the  tower 
I  have  formerly  gathered  Orchis  Mono  in  plenty ;  and  in  Freston 
wood,  Lysimachia  nemorum  and  the  two  Chrysosplenia  used  to  be 
found,  but  I  was  too  late  for  them  this  year, 

"  Portman's  walks  "  and  its  neighbourhood,  close  to  Ipswich^  af- 
ford several  interesting  plapts.  In  the  ditches,  were  fine  speeiniens 
of  Butomus  umbellatus,  which  is  a  rare  plant  about  Ipswich,  though 
it  grows  in  several  spots.  In  the  farther  part  of  the  walks  Thlaspi 
arvense  us^d  to  grow,  and  here  I  have  formerly  gathered  the  finest 
specimens  I  ever  saw ;  this  year  not  a  vestige  of  it  was  to  be  seen. 
The  same  m^J  \^^  ^^4  of  Leonuma  Cardiaca  and  Delphinium  Coitao- 
lida,  th^  latter  of  which,  I  recolteot,  ten  or  eleven  years  age^  uaed  to 
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grow  ip  splepdid  profusip;n  ^t  the  top  of  the  hiedg^''bwk9.  SapoMri«i 
pffipin^U  9tiU  gro^i^  here  in  plQPt7>  but  has  doqbl^  flQwers.  Tum^ 
ing  Irom  \h&  walks  towards  the  sajt  river,  Sangiplvis  V^Ier^ndi  mab^s 
its  apppar£^nce  i^  ih§  ditches^  while  by  their  sides  grpws  Thatictrum 
flavum  in  abundance,  A  little  further  on  is  X<epidium  latifplium  iu 
profusion  by  tjie  sjide  of  the  "  Sboulderrof-mutton  poiid,"  Returning 
to  Stoke  bridge,  I  looked  along  the  qew  embanl^nent  formed  by  the 
side  of  the  wet  dock,  thinking  that  perhaps  among  the  neirly-exposed 
gravel,  something  of  interest  migbt  have  sprung  up,  apd  was  much 
pleased  in  gathering  Lepidium  ruderale,  a  plant  I  had  nev^r  met  with 
before  within  twelve  miles  of  Ipswich. 

On  the  17th  a  stroll  to  the  race^ground  and  the  decoy-ponds  af- 
forded me  Arenaria  rubra,  Apt^iemis  arvensis,  Aira  caryophyllea,  Ca- 
tex  ovalis,  Juncus  squarrosus,  Ornithopus  perpusillus  and  Festuca 
myuius ',  had  time  permitted,  I  have  po  doi^bt  that  many  more  inte«- 
resting  plants  would  have  rewarded  my  researches. 

On  the  Idth  I  left  Ipi^wich  for  F^lixtowi  a  small  village  on  the  Suf* 
folk  poast,  which  presepts  many  interesting  features  tp  the  botanist' 
It  is  about  twelve  miles  ^om  Ipswich,  aijid  thp  neighbourhood  will 
amply  r^pay  an  industrious  search^  I  spent  part  of  t^r 0  or  three  days 
in  investigating  that  part  of  the  coast  whiph  lies  between  Feli;s,tow 
and  Landguard  fort,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Orwell,  and  just  opposite 
Harwich.  The  first  plant  which  attracts  attention  is  Ammophila  are- 
naria, which  abounds  on  the  sandy  ground  in  front  pf  the  hotel,  and 
amongst  it  is  ^chlerochloa  marituna,  ^4  fine  specimens  of  Convol- 
vulus Soldanella  in  profusion.  Abpvit  a  mile  from  Feliictpw,  Festuca 
uniglumis  and  Carex  arenaria  appear  in  the  sand;  while  on  the  sandy 
plain  at  the  back  of  the  beach,  Phleum  arenarium  abounds,  and  assor 
ciated  with  it  is  Yalerianella  dentata,  var«  /3.  mia^a,  though  but  spar- 
ingly. Close  at  hand  is  a  Martello  tower,  and  here  we  begin  to  meet 
with  Trifolium  anffpcatum,  Medicago  minima,  Geranium  pusillumi, 
Trifolinm  scabrum,  and  the  beautiful  white-flowered  variety  of  Etodi- 
mn  cicutariui9.  From  this  place  to  JLandguard  fort,  the  two  former 
plants  are  so  abundant,  that  many  part^  of  the  gre^n  sward  are  com- 
posed of  sciMTOf ly  anything  else ;  and  should  they  be  desiderata  with 
any  of  yonr  Qorrespondents,  1  shall  be  happy,  if  my  life  is  spared,  to 
supply  any  of  them  with  specimens  ne^t  season,  if  they  will  Intimate 
their  wishes  to  roe  in  time.  On  the  right  of  the  town  is  a  salt  marsh, 
nearly  covered  with  Halimus  portulacoides,  and  in  front  lies  Land- 
guard  fort  On  the  sandy  point  to  the  left  of  the  fort  we  meet  with 
Euphorbia  Paralias,  Glaucium  luteum,  Adenarium  peploides,  Sileue 
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maritinia  and  ErTngium  maritimum ;  and  Landguard  fort  itself  is  one 
of  the  reputed  stations  for  Tamarix  anglica,  although  I  must  confess 
that  there  is  no  appearance  of  its  being  truly  wild.  It  is  veiy  aban- 
dant,  for  there  are  whole  hedges  of  it  on  the  grounds  of  the  fort,  and 
within  the  fortifications  there  are  some  very  fine  and  aged  tamarisk 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  supported  by  props.  One  of  the  lar- 
gest trees  I  measured,  and  found  its  circumference  to  be  six  feet  three 
inches.  On  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lies  between  Felixtow  and 
Bawdsey-ferry,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Deben,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  had  swept  away  most  of  the 
plants  which  I  used  to  find  there,  such  as  Salsola  Kali,  Cakile  man- 
tima,  Atriplex  laciniata,  &c.  Near  Sir  S.  fludyer's  were  some  fine 
plants  of  Koniga  maritima,  which,  however,  had  doubtless  escaped 
from  the  garden.  Here  likewise  are  abundance  of  tamarisk  trees,  but 
all  are  planted,  and  have  been  raised  from  those  at  Landguard  fort. 
On  the  sandy  common  forming  the  comer  of  the  land  at  Bawdsey- 
ferry,  Medicago  minima,  Trifolium  suffocatum  and  T.  scabrum  are 
Again  plentiful ;  and,  growing  among  them,  the  pretty  Sedum  angli- 
cum  is  frequent.  Within  the  enclosure  of  a  sunken  bastion,  Salria 
verbenaca  and  Trifolium  omithopodioides  were  growing,  as  was  Car- 
duus  tenuiflorus  on  the  common.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Deben 
we  gathered  Eryngium  maritimum,  Koeleria  cristata,  Salsola  Kali, 
Atriplex  laciniata  and  Carex  divisa.  Returning  to  Felixtow  by 
the  fields,  I  had  an  active  search  for  Agrostis  Spica-venti,  which  I 
formerly  found  in  a  corn-field  close  to  the  terrace,  but  I  was  much 
disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  a  single  specimen.  However,  I 
was  somewhat  rewarded  for  the  vexation  by  finding  in  a  hedge  not  far 
ofi*,  some  most  luxuriant  plants  of  Fumaria  capreolata,  the  cream-co- 
loured blossoms  of  which,  with  their  dark  purple  tips,  were  remarka- 
bly attractive  and  beautiful.  My  paper  has  already  extended  to  such 
a  length,  that  I  must  only  remark  that  a  walk  to  Walton-ferry  afforded 
me  Lathyrus  Nissolia  in  profusion,  Geranium  pyrenaicum,  Hyoscya- 
mus  niger,  Ranunculus  sceleratus  and  Vicia  sativa,  var.  0,  angustifo- 
lia.  Thus  ended  my  Suffolk  trip,  and  I  should  be  very  happy  if  the 
detail  of  my  researches  should  afford  your  readers  a  tithe  of  the  plea- 
sure in  the  perusal  which  the  recollections  and  associations  it  brings 
to  mind  while  writing  it  give  to  me.  W.  L.  Notcutt. 

Faieham,  November  1, 1843. 
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Art.  CLXXXVII.  —  Rarer  Plants  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Teignmouthf  Devon.      By  Robert  C.  R.  Jordan,  Esq. 


Sir, 


Lympstone,  Devon,  September  7,  1848. 


I  have  sent  you  a  list  of  some  of  the  rarer  plants  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teignmouth,  Devonshire,  the  farthest  range 
from  that  place  being  about  sixteen  miles.  They  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  Linnaean  system,  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  best 
adapted  for  the  arrangement  of  British  plants  at  least.  Hoping  the 
list  may  prove  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  C.  R.  Jordan. 
To  the  Editor  of '  The  Pbytologist.' 


Salicomia  herbacea.    Salt  marshes. 
Zottera  marina.    Teignmouth  beach  after 

storms. 
U^uitrum  vulgare.  Teignmouth  cliffs  &c. 
Veronica  Anagallis.    Banks  of  the  Teign. 
Pingvieula    lusitanica.        Mai'shes  near 

Haldon. 
Salvia  Verhenaca.    Clifis,  Teignmouth. 
Valeriana  rubra.    Old  walls. 
with  white  flowers.  Daw- 


lish  cliffs. 
—  dioica. 


Near  Newton. 


Irisfoetidissima.    Common. 

Mubia  peregrina.  Hedges  at  Teignmouth, 
common. 

Piantago  Coronopus,  Teignmouth  beach 
and  on  Haldon. 

— -—    mariHma.    Dawlish  warren. 

AnekuM  iemjpennreni.  Dawlish,  hardly 
wild. 

Anagallis  tenella.    Marshes,  Haldon. 

Conoolvuhu  Soldanella.    Dawlish  warren. 

Campanula  rotundifblia.  Near  Torquay, 
rare. 

hederacea.  Marshes  on  Dart- 
moor, Spitchweek,  &c. 

Viola  hirta  and  odorata.    Woods  &c. 

■         palustrii.     Marshes  on  Haldon. 

Hfoeeyamnt  niger,    Dawlish  warren. 

Vinea  mimor.    Hedges  &c. 


Gentiana  campestris.    Babbacombe  cliffs. 

Ergngium  maritimum.  Beach  at  Teign- 
mouth &c. 

Daucus  mariiima  and  Critkmum  mariti- 
mum.    Cliffs,  Teignmouth. 

Statice  Armeria  and  Limonium.  Salt 
marshes. 

rariflora.    Near  Ezmouth. 

Cralanthus  nivalis.    Banks  of  the  Teign. 

Narcissus  biflorus.    Near  Dawlish. 

PseudO'4Mrcissus.    Ashburton. 

A  Ilium  ursinum .    Near  Newton. 

Scilla  autumnalis.    Babbacombe  cliffs. 

Narthecium  ossifragum.  Marshes,  Haldon. 

Saponaria  officinalis.    Near  Dawlish. 

Diantkus  Armeria.    Haldon  &c. 

SHene  anglica.    Near  Dawlish  warren. 

mariHma.    Cliffs  at  Teignmouth. 

Arenaria  peploides.    Teignmouth  beach. 

Cotyledon  Umbilicus.    Common. 

Ceraslium  oquaHcum.    Near  Newton. 

Spinea  Filipendula.    Babbacombe  cliffs. 

RtJms  Idaus.    Near  Ashburton. 

Papaver  hybridum.    Near  Dawlish. 

Glaucium  luteum.    Cliffs,  Teignmouth. 

Helianthemum  polifolium.  Babbacombe 
cliffs. 

Delphinium  ConsoUda,  Teignmouth,  rare 

Aquilegia  vulgaris.    Woods. 

Helleborus  viridis.    Near  Newton. 
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Lamium  album,  Ashburton  &c.,  not  found 
in  the  immediftto  Deighbonrhood  of 
Teignmouth. 

Melittii  MdiMophyllum.    Woods  &c. 

S^dlaria  galerictdata.    Esmonth. 

RhifunUktu  Crista^aUi,    Haldon. 

. major  [?].    Woods  &c. 

Aniirrhintan  Orantium,    Sandy  fields. 

Afyisum  mariHmum.  Eaunouth,  hardly 
wUd. 

Tfetdi^  nudicatUU*    Haldon  &o« 

Cochlearia  afficinaUt.  Banks  of  the  Teign. 

danica.    Beach,  Teignmouth. 

.  Armoracia.    Dawlish. 

CakiU  maritima. 

Cheiranthiu  Cheiri,    Dawlish  cliffs. 

Brassica  oleracea,    Babbacombe  cliffs. 

Erodium  dcutariunij  with  white  flowers. 
Den,  Teignmouth  &c. 

moschatum,    Exmouth. 

Geranitim  liicidum  &  columbinum.  Com- 
mon near  Teignmouth. 

Lavatera  arbor ea, 

Fumaria  lutea.    Old  walls  near  Newton. 

Lathyrus  Nmolia.  About  three  miles  from 
Teignmouth,  on  the  Newton  road. 
■p  ■     ■    sylvettris,    Clifis,  Teignmouth. 

— ^— •  latifolius.  Dawlish  warren,  but 
hardly  wild. 

Vicia  sepiuviy  with  white  flowers.  Bradley 
woods,  near  Newton. 

-^-^^  bitkynica.    Cliffs,  Teignmouth, 

Hedywrwn  Onabrychii.  Boad  between 
Teignmouth  |ind  Torquay. 


IHfolium  Mttbterraneum. 

Lotus  anffusHstimui.    N«ar  Bisbopsteigii. 

ton. 
Medicago  maeulaia, 
Hypericum  Androsamum, 

caiyeinum.    Near  Ashburton. 

quadrangulum^  perforatum^  A»- 

im/itftim,  tiumtontim,  pulchrum,  and 
elodes. 

Trayopoyon  pratente.   Near  Bishopstetgn- 

ton. 
Picris  echioides.    Cliffs,  Teignmouth. 

hieracioides.    Near  Newton. 

Serratula  Hnctoria,    Woods  near  Ashbnr- 

ton. 

Artemisia  campestris,  Banlcs  of  the  Teign. 
'■       mariHma,    Teignmouth  beach. 

Absinthium, 

Chrysocoma  Linosyris.    Berryhead. 

Aster  Tripolium.  Salt  marshes ;  the  va- 
riety with  the  outer  or  purple  florets 
wanting  occurs  near  Exmouth. 

Pyrethrum  maritimum.    Salt  marshes. 

AfUhemis  nobilis.    Haldon  &c, 

AchilUsa  Ptarmica.    Banks  of  the  Teign. 

Centaurea  nigra^  var.  radiata.    Common. 

Orchis  bifolia.    Woods. 

-  pyramidaliSf  ma*ctda^  kuifolia  and 
mactUata. 

Ophrys  apifera.    Babbacombe  cliffs. 

Neottia  spiralis.    Ditto. 

Myrica  Gale,    Near  Asburton. 

Tamtu  communis. 

Buxus  sempervirens.    Scarcely  wild. 


Art.  CLXXXVIir.  —  Notes  of  a  Botanical  Excursion  in  FtancCy  in 
the  Summer  of  1843,    By  Joseph  Woods,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
(Continued  from  page  801), 
On  the  19th  I  went  to  Fontamebleau,  on  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
thoroughly  wet  day.    I  left  the  diligence  at  Chailly,  following  the  di- 
rections given  to  me  by  M.  de  Jussieu.      The  landlady  there  charged 
me  four  francs  for  my  breakfast,  under  the  pretence  that  she  had 
given  me  a  bottle  of  old  Burgundy.   In  general  I  find  the  people  very 
honest  and  moderata  in  their  charges  in  the  French  villages  and  small 
towns — this  was  an  exception. 
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i  left  the  high  road  on  the  rifpht,  and  aft^  crossing  itone  eoni^fields 
aad  a  small  wotd,  followed  the  direction  of  a  sharp  brow  in  the  forest 
where  the  sanddtone  is  mnch  quarried^  to  the  Bette  Croix,  sometimeiH 
^jpping  into  the  valley  b^ieath,  to  Hee  if  any  plants  were  to  be  ibund 
di£briDg  from  those  abore..  The  crest  is  rockj^  the  valley>  or  at  least 
the  lower  past  of  the  slope,  k  of  loose  saiod,  bat  the  best  Botany  is 
on  the  crests  The  position  of  some  of  the  plants  the  most  peculiar  to 
Fontainebleaify  is  rery  cnrioas*  The  forest  ^dodbits  a  remarkable  de- 
vekipmeiit  of  a  tertiary  sandsUmei  of  which  the  haider  parte  foUrm  a 
rocky  crest  to  the  hiUsii  On  the  top  of  these  rocks  are  hoEows  oftett 
containing  water.  These  poob  do  not  perhaps  occupy  a  foiirfh  part 
of  the  sorfitce  which  drains  into  them,  but  it  is  a  smf&cte  of  roek  either 
naied^  or  Very  slightly  corered  with  a  dark  heathy  soil,  and  there  is 
no  drainage  from  the  general  sui&ce  of  the  bill.  I  thiskk  the  best  pools^ 
semsr  of  them  peiiiaps  hardly  a  yard  sqfoare^  are  where  the  snpplying 
sar&de  has  not  safficient  soil  to*  stipport  anything  but  a  few  itiosses 
and  lidiens,  or  wfaero'  a  great  part  of  it  is  naked<  It  will  easily  be 
conceited  thai  in  such  dorcomstaiiees  the  water,  in  fine  weather,  be^ 
cconea  y«ry  warm.  In  summer  a  great  deal  of  this  dines  np^.  but<  tfaeve 
still  remain  deep  hollows,  whose  area,  instead  of  occupying  a  fourth, 
ia  reduced  to  a  twentieth  of  the  receiTiag  surface,  and  here  the  planis 
find  a  ttsAige.  In  these  litde  pools  we  find  great  abmidaUce  df  Bnl- 
liarda  YaiUisEiitii  aad  Rasunaidas  nodifioras,  two  plants  which  are 
hardly framd,. or  are  extremely  rare  dhewhere*  DelpUniitmr  ConsoU* 
da,  which  is  eemnmn  in  the-  com  through  great  part  of  I^alnce,  was 
coming  into  flower,  and  Medicagp  apiculata  bad  svffidiently  formed 
its  rery  characteristic  legumes.  Veronica  spicata  begins  to  exhibit 
its  spikes ;  V.  rema  i»  ppBtty  well  ovet.  Festuca  nniglumis  iis  abtm-^ 
daat  bt  the  loose  sandy  parts,  C;nanclkiMn  YineetoxicuB^  every  where; 
and  so  is  Aiqyemila  tinotoria  in.  this  part  of  the  forest,  although  it  is  a 
plant  getteially  rare..  Fei&a.carinata  and  olitoria  baye  made  way  for 
F>  andmila,  n^ankth  is  mow  the  pvedominant  species.  The  other  plai^ls 
waPBT— • 

Tfififiam  niiMiiB  BhaliMiglaai  Mmosstt  Giditna.  Herd 

Genista  sagittalis        [there  Sedum  villosum  iaultt  kirto. 

Orchis  ustulata,  here  and      TiUsa  muscosa  Gypsophila  mnralis 

Phyteuma  orhicalare  HelianthemumumbelTatum    Lychnis  viscaria 

Campanula  persicifoHa  out  of  flower  Phalangium  Liliago 

Geranium  sanguineum  OroBus  niger  Ranunculus  Chsrophyllus 

GlobnUiria  vulgaris  Vicia  lutea  Thesium  intermedlutn  P 

Epipactis  Nidu8-a?is  Trifolium  strictum  Dianthus  earth usianortim 

in  the  latter  part  of  my  walfk  I  met  with  Sesleria  csBnilea.  — 
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This  plant  is  abundant  on  the  limestones  of  the  Nortih  of  England, 
but  does  not  occur,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  those  of  South  Wales  or  of  the 
West  of  England.  It  is  not  met  with  on  our  chalk  hills,  but  is  abun- 
dant on  those  about  Rouen.  At  Dreux,  still  on  the  chalk  hills,  it  is 
scarce.  The  station  at  Fontainebleau  belongs,  I  think,  to  the  calca- 
reous beds  overlying  the  sandstone.  The  ^  Flare  du  centre  de  la 
France,^  hj  A.  Boreau,  gives  habitats  still  more  to  the  south. 

The  20th  was  fair,  though  cloudy ;  but  the  rain  of  yesterday,  fol- 
lowed by  a  wet  night,  had  left  both  grass  and  woods  full  of  water. 
Still  following  the  advice  of  M.  de  Jussieu,  I  set  out  through  the  gar- 
dens of  the  chateau  to  reach  the  Mail  de  Henri  Quatre.  I  went  up  a 
ridge  of  barren  hills  on  the  left,  which  I  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  Maily  but  found  nothing  on  them.  Afterwards, 
not  understanding  what  was  meant  by  the  word  Mail,  I  crossed  it 
without  knowing,  still  supposing  the  term  to  belong  to  a  crest  of  rocks 
beyond  me.  However,  I  gathered  in  crossing  it  most  of  the  plants 
which  are  said  to  be  found  on  the  Mail,  viz.,  Ononis  Columnae,  Are- 
naria  triflora  (a  variety  of  A.  grandiflora  according  to  Duby),  Helian- 
themum  apenninum  and  Fumana  (or  procumbens),  and  Teucriom 
montanum. 

On  leaving  the  Mail  and  crossing  to  the  opposite  crest,  I  found 
there  abundance  of  those  small  mares  or  pools,  but  the  only  rare 
plant  in  them  was  Ranunculus  tripartitus.  Some  tufts  of  this  species 
growing  quite  out  of  the  water,  although  this  was  high  from  the  late 
rains,  producing  hardly  any  but  the  capillary  leaves,  and  completely 
covered  with  flowers,  were  very  beautiful.  On  a  later  occasion,  the 
5th  of  August,  I  met  with  abundance  of  Elatine  hexandra  in  these 
pools.  Thence  I  descended  into  a  large  barren  plain  —  Plaine  du 
CMne  Bruli —  which  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  Lyon,  where  I  added 
Ranunculus  gramineus  and  Scorzonera  austriaca  to  my  collections, 
but  unfortunately  both  completely  out  of  flower,  and  almost  losing 
their  seeds.  Here  also  grow  Trifolium  montanum,  Alyssum  monta- 
num, Epilobium  angustifolium,  Lactuca  perennis  and  Teucrium  mon- 
tanum. Other  plants  in  this  part,  which  are  generally  diffused  in  the 
forest,  axe  the  following. 

Trinia  glaberrima  Viola  canina,  var.  Fhalangium  Liliago 

Statice  plantaginea  Arundo  Epigejos  Silene  OUtes,  an  eastern 

Ruhus  plicatiis  Helianthemum  guttatum  plant  with  us 

Yerooica  Teucrium  Plantago  arenaria  Arenaria  setacea 

jGenista  pilosa  Linum  tenuifolium 

The  Orobanches  were  very  abundant  and  in  good  condition,  but  I 
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was  not  able  to  do  much  in  determining  the  species.  Koch,  and  af- 
ter him  Babington,  depend  much  upon  the  nerves  of  the  sepals,  but 
of  the  species  described  by  the  former  writer,  as  having  only  one  or 
two  nerves,  I  know  nothing ;  and  all  our  difficulties  lie  with  the  ma- 
ny-nerved species.  Babington  indeed  gives  to  O.  rubra  only  a  single 
nerve,  but  he  cites,  though  with  a  mark  of  doubt,  Koch's  O.  epithy- 
mum ;  and  Koch  cites,  under  ==  O.  epithymum,  the  figure  of  O.  rubra 
in  *  English  Botany,'  but  with  the  ad^iion-^-pessima,  in  which  every- 
body will  agree  with  him.  As  fiir,  however,  as  it  is  possible  to  judge 
from  such  a  figure,  I  should  say  that  O.  rubra  and  O.  epithymum.  can- 
not be  the  same.  In  the  O.  epithymum  of  Fontainebleau,  thie  nerva- 
ture  of  the  calyx  is  the  same  as  in  its  allied  species,  that  is,  a  distinct 
nerve  to  each  division,  and  smaller  lateral  nerves  or  veins :  I  may  say 
ihe  same  of  a  specimen  of  O.  rubra  firom  Staffa,  given  to  me,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Mr.  J.  Hooker,  now  Dr.  Hooker.  I  can  make  little  more  of 
the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  which  is  always  near  and  never  at  the 
base  of  the  corolla.  The  hairiness  or  villosity  (without  glands)  at 
the  inner  base  of  the  filaments,  may  serve  to  separate  O.  major  firom 
other  species,  and  O.  concolor  has  only  scattered  hairs.  In  amethys- 
tea  these  hairs  are  very  short  and  close,  and  limited  in  their  extent. 
All  the  species  seem  subject  to  have  glandular  hairs  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  anthers  and  of  the  styles,  which,  in  the  latter  part,  some- 
rimes  extend  on  to  the  germen.  The  yellow  stigma  is  perhaps  of 
importance,  but  unfortunately  we  lose  this  in  drying.  I  have  given 
on  the  next  page  a  few  forms  of  corolla,  which  perhaps  are  as  useful 
as  most  points  in  determining  the  species. 

1.  O.  major.    Fontainebleau,  on  broom.     Stigmas  yellow. 

2.  O.  cruenta.    Dreux,  on  Hippocrepis  comosa. 

S.  O.  caryophyllea.  Fontainebleau.  Flowers  nearly  pink  :  stig- 
mas purple. 

4.  O.  caryophyllea  ?  Orleans,  growing  among  grass  and  bushes. 
It  had  the  clove  smell,  but  this  is  occasionally  met  with  in  se- 
veral species. 

5.  O.  epithymum.  Fontainebleau,  on  Thymus  Serpyllum.  Stig- 
mas purple,  i  could  always  readily  distinguish  this  by  the 
strong  venation  of  the  petals,  but  the  veins  were  marked  in  co- 
lour rather  than  in  substance,  and  have  disappeared  in  drying. 
The  upper  lip  was  sometimes  cloven,  sometimes  entire,  and 
even  now  and  then  trifid. 

6.  O.  minor.    From  near  Guildford. 

7.  O.  amethystea.  Blois,  on  Eryngium  campestre.  Stigmas  purple. 
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A  bdaoiiful  plants  easily  known  by  ii»  detxse  spites  and  the  long 
pointo  of  Itct  braoteas  atid  caljo^. 

8.  0«  leucrii^    Fontainebleau,  on  Teticrianti  montabuin  and  Cha- 

aMdrjs.  Snuff-^oloured,  nearly  veinless*  The  insertion  of  the 
itamens  is  higher  than  in  O.  epiihymnm^  add  the  Kps  of  the  eo- 
rolla  are  more  separate.  The  botamstS'  of  Paris  seem  disposed 
to^  nnite  these  Species. 

9.  O.  oonc(dor.  Fontainebleau.  Corolla  and  (^tigmad  ydlow.  I 
sai^  only  tiro  specimens,  and  codld  not  asdertain  to  what  plant 
tbey  wete  attached.  Thc^y  agreed  perfectly  with  Borer's  de» 
scriptio^-^^  Flore  du  Centre  de  la  Franoe,'  ^.  344. 


1.  Orobanche  nuyor.       S.  O.  omenta.       3.  0.  earyophyltoa.       4,  O.  oaryophyllea  ? 

6.  0.  minor.       7.  0.  amethystea.        8.  O.  Teaerii.       9.  0.  concolor. 


5.  0.  epilliTnivn 


From  this  plain  I  again  ascended  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  road  to 
Reclose,  where  1  found  abundance  of  Coronilla  coronata  and  Linum 
tenuifolium :  and  passing  that  road  and  the  hollow  in  which  it  runs, 
ascended  the  Rocher  des  Putainesy  now  more  deKcatiely  called  the 
Rocher  des  D&moiselleSj  on  the  top  of  which  again  zth  some  mares, 
which  wete  not  productive.  Among  these  rocks,  and  in  other  similar 
places,  I  noticed  Pyrus  Aria,  but  cttd  not  fell  in  with  slny  trees  of  ?• 
latifolia,  which  is  said  to  occur  in  the  forest,  but  which,  however,  from 
speciifiens  in  the  French  herbarium  of  the  Jardiu  des  Plantes,  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  P.  hybrida  of  the  ^  Flora  Britannica,'  534. 

On  the  21st  I  set  out  on  the  road  to  Melun,  and  turning  to  the' right 
examined  a  detached  ridge,  which,  as  usual  where  there  are  no  mar^ 
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was  unproductive ;  and  then  descended  towards  the  river.  The 
lower  strata  seem  here  to  be  chalky,  and  the  Orchideas  were  abun- 
dant, chiefly  about  and  beyond  a  little  pool,  where  a  by-road  turns  up 
from  the  river  towards  Samois.  They  were  Epipactis  rubra  in  great 
beauty,  E.  atropurpurea,  Ophrys  arachnites,  O.  apifera,  Listera  ovata, 
Aceras  anthropophora  and  Orchis  pyramidalis,  all  growing  together 
and  abundant.  On  a  little  hill  descending  from  this  pool,  the  banks 
were  covered  with  Equisetum  hyemale. 

I  did  not  find  Euphorbia  Lathyris,  which  is  said  to  grow  at  Valvins. 
In  my  way  back  I  met  with  Althaea  hirsuta.  Afterwards  I  climbed 
np  a  sandy  ridge,  the  point  de  vue  of  Queen  Amelia,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful one  it  is,  commanding  a  variety  of  rock  and  wood^  of  barren 
slopes  and  of  the  cultivated  valley  beneath.  The  other  more  common 
plants  of  the  walk  were  :  — 

Af onotropa  Hypopitjs  Vicia  lutea  Sedum  Cepsa 

Poa  compressa  Ajuga  Ghamsepitys  Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum 

Festaoa  uniglumis  Crepis  tectorum  Campanula  persicifolia 

Rabns  affinis  Astragalus  glycypfayllos         Orobanche  epithymum 

linum  tenuif(dium  Gentiana  cruoiata,  not  in  fl.  Flantago  arenaria 

These  were  the  three  walks  at  Fontainebleau  recommended  by  M. 
de  JnssieU)  except  that,  omitting  my  earlier  aberrations,  I  ought  to 
have  returned,  after  finding  the  Orchises,  to  the  new  bridge  at  La 
Madelaine,  and  crossed  the  Seine  to  the  Bois  de  Champtigne,    There 
is,  however,  a  fourth  walk  to  be  made,  which  is  very  interesting:  this 
is  to  Franchard,  which  I  visited  on  the  22nd.    The  multitude  of  rocks 
in  this  direction  is  very  great,  and  they  are  so  like  each  other,  and  so 
broken  and  irregular,  that  it  is  a  perfect  labyrinth,  from  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  forest  to  extricate  himself. 
The  directions,  which  are  very  numerous,  often  serve  to  increase  the 
perplexity.      One  finds,  on  coming  into  a  beaten  track,  a  post,  on 
which  is  written,  ^' Route  allant  a  Fontainebleau,''  but  nothing  to  mark 
in  which  direction  Fontamebleau  lies.      It  is  true  that  the  post,  in 
such  a  case,  is  usually  put  on  that  side  of  the  cross  road  which  is 
nearest  the  place  specified,  but  it  is  not  always  so,  and  a  person  trust- 
ing to  this  rule  might  be  sometimes  wofully  deceived.    Then  we  have 
**  Route  allant  a  la  Route  rond,"  which  "  route  roud  "  forms  a  circle 
of  considerable  diameter,  and  one  part  might  lie  just  in  our  way,  and 
another  very  much  out  of  it.     The  best  Botany  on  the  road  is,  in 
general,  not  among  the  rocks,  but  on  some  dry  and  barren  banks  where 
the  sandstone  seems  to  be  capped  with  a  calcareous  deposit.      Here 
grow  :  — 
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Trinia  glaberrima  Hypocbaeris  maculata  Arenaria  setacea 

Teucrinm  montanum  Epipactis  rubra  Heliantbemum  apenninum 

OnoDis  Columns  Euphorbia  Esula  H.  Fnmana 
Inula  birta 

About  Franchard  are  numerous  mares,  as  usual  upon  the  top  of  the 
hill.  In  one  of  these,  beyond  the  Rocher  quipleure,  I  met  with  an 
abundance  of  Bulliarda :  Ranunculus  nodiflorus  and  Juncus  pygmae- 
us  also  occur,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  likewise  grows  Elatine 
hexandra.  On  a  former  occasion  I  recollect  to  have  observed  Pilula- 
ria.  In  this  part  also,  in  the  largest  mare,  and  at  a  veiy  short  dis- 
tance from  Franchard,  Airopsis  agrostidea  is  found,  but  I  was  too 
early  to  hope  for  it  at  this  time,  and  on  a  later  occasion  (August  4th) 
I  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  Rocher  qui  pleure  is  a  rock  hol- 
lowed out  beneath,  from  which  a  few  drops  of  water  continually  pro- 
ceed for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whepce  this  water  proceeds,  as  there  seems  but  little  extent  at  top 
from  which  it  could  receive  supplies,  and  the  small  pools  which  ex- 
isted when  I  was  there,  would  be  dried  up  in  a  few  days  of  fine  wea- 
ther. Opposite  to  this,  on  some  rocks  which  are  perhaps  kept  moist 
by  some  infiltration  from  the  great  marej  is  Asplenium  lanceolatum* 

I  was  told,  on  what  seemed  competent  authority,  that  the  voiture 
(these  small-stage  carriages  are  not  called  diligences)  set  out  for  Male- 
sherbes  at  5,  at  half-past  5  and  at  6.  We  started  at  ten  minutes  before 
6,  (no  proof  that  6  was  not  the  appointed  hour),  and  reached  Male- 
sherbes  at  9.  and  I  found  myself  very  comfortable  at  a  little  inn  called 
TEtoile,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  CLXXXIX. — Barer  Plants  observed  near  Coggeshallj  Essex, 
By  Jabez  M.  Gibson,  Esq. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  uncommon  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pattiswick,  observed  by  myself  in  the 
course  of  the  present  summer. 

If  any  of  your  readers  should  happen  to  take  a  botanical  stroll  into 
this  neighbourhood,  I  should  feel  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the 
localities  of  any  of  these  plants,  more  particularly  than  can  be  de- 
scribed in  a  hasty  list  like  the  present ;  or  of  affording  any  informa- 
tion which  lies  in  my  power. 
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Ftcta  Biikynica,    Hedge-row  of  a 

called  Blackwater  field,   near  the 
hamlet  of  that  name,  plentiful. 

Diptacus  pUosm.  The  Water-lane,  abun- 
dantly. 

Geranium  columbinum.    Hedge-banks  in 
seyeml  places. 

pyrenaicunu     Frequent  by  the 

road,  side   between   Brain  tree  and 
Coggeshall. 

Lathyrus  Nissolia.   Dry  hedge-banhs,  not 
unfrequent 

Epipactis  pwrpurattu    Three  plants  found 
in  the  west  comer  of  Monks*  wood. 

GaUwn  tricome.    Gravelly  hedge-banks. 

Linaria  spuria  and  minor.     Corn-fields, 
frequent. 

ChMphalium  sylvaticum*     Old  gravel-pit 
near  Blackwater. 

Iberii  ontam.  Corn-fields  near  Pattiswick 
church. 

Ti/pha  angustifolia.    Blackwater  river. 

Papaver  Argemane  and  dubium.      Corn- 
fields, not  unfrequent. 

Dianihui  Armeria.     Road-sides,  not  un- 
frequent. 

Parit  quadri/olia.    Abundant  in  most  of 
the  neighbouring  woods. 

Gnwallaria  majalis.    Plentiful  in  Monks' 
and  Nuns'  woods. 

Myoiunu  minimm.  Corn-fields,  frequent 

Vinca  major  4r  minor.  Woods  and  hedges 

Erysimum  cheiranthoides.  Corn-fields,  not 
unfrequent. 

Rihes  nu^m.  Banks  of  Blackwater  river. 

BotUmia  palustris.    Common  in  ponds  in 
Monks'  wood. 

Pattiswick  Hall,  near  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  October  24, 1843* 


Cardamine  amara.  Small  rivulets  and 
ditches,  frequent. 

Rubus  Idmts.  Gravel-pit  near  Blackwater 

Scirpm  sylvaticus.  Banks  of  Blackwater 
river  and  in  bogs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Polygonum  amphibium.  Ponds,  occasion- 
ally. 

AchiUaa  Ptarmica.  Banks  of  a  pond  near 
the  church. 

MyosoHs  caspitosus.  Common  in  some 
ponds  in  Monks'  wood. 

Galeobdolon  luteum.  Damp  hedge-banks, 
not  uncommon. 

Orobanche  elaHor»  Clover-fields,  occasion- 
ally. 

AquUegia  mUgaris,  Plantations  of  fir  near 
the  church. 

Daphne  Laureola.  Woods,  not  uncommon. 

Triglochin  palustre.  Meadows  by  Black- 
water  river. 

PotentUla  argentea.  Dry  banks,  frequent. 

Ihfrus  torminalis.  Monks'  wood,  occa- 
sionally. 

Pruntu  Cerasus.  Hedges  i^nd  woods,  not 
unfrequent 

instdtia.    Hedges,  but  rarely. 

Carduus  Marianus^  Gravelly  hedge  be- 
tween Blackwater  and  Stisted. 

Senedo  viscosus.  Gravelly  banks  on  the 
common. 

Chlora  perfoliata.  Sides  of  fields,  occa- 
sionally. 

Chenopodiumpolyspermwn.  Waste  ground 
not  uncommon. 

Castanea  vulgaris.  Woods,  not  uncommon 

Jabez  M.  Gibson. 


Abt.  CXC.—Notice  qf^  The  Naturalists'  Packet  Almanack  for  1844.* 
London :  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row. 

For  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  this  useful  little  almanack  during  the  first  year 
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of  its  appearance,  we  may  briefly  state  that  in  addition  to  the  calen- 
dar, length  of  day,  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  days  and  hours  of  meeting  of  the  various  scientific  societies 
of  the  metropolis  are  regularly  specified,  together  with  short  notices 
of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  birds,  the  flowering  of  plants,  the  ap- 
pearance of  insects,  and  other  interesting  remarks  relating  to  Natural 
History.  But  the  principal  feature  in  the  present  yearns  almanack  is 
the  best  and  most  compendious  descriptive  list  of  (he  British  ferns  and 
their  allies  that  we  have  yet  met  with.  In  the  nomenclature  of  this 
list  we  observe  several  departures  from  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Babing- 
ton  in  his  ^  Manual  of  British  Botany.'  For  instance,  in  the  Equise- 
tums  the  nomenclature  and  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr.  Newman  in 
our  own  pages  are  followed.  In  the  ferns  we  find  some  striking  no- 
velties. Among  these  is  a  full  description  of  the  involucre  of  Pteris: 
we  quote  the  entire  character  of  that  genus. 

*'Pt£RI8,  Linneut,  —  Mid-vein  distinct,  lateral  veins  anastomosing  at  marjpn 
forming  a  marginal  vein.  Involucre  attached  to  inner  side  of  marginal  vein,  linear, 
its  margin  split  into  capillary  segments ;  capsules  attached  in  a  linear  series  to  margi- 
nal vein,  exterior  to  involucre;  epidermis  prolonged  hleaehed  leflexed split  into  ca^- 
lary  segments  and  covering  capsules  in  the  manner  of  an  involuere." — p.  1 1. 

The  second  point  to  be  noticed  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  daring 
innovation;  on  reflection,  however,  we  feel  inclined  to  admit  it  as  be- 
ing a  more  natural  arrangement  than  the  old  one.  We  allude  to  the 
removal  from  the  genus  Polypodium  of  the  species  Dryopteris,  calca- 
reum  and  Fhegopteris,  thus  leaving  Polypodium  vulgare  as  the  only 
British  representative  of  its  genus.  The  three  rejected  species,  toge- 
ther with  Oreopteris  and  Thelypteris,  form  in  the  list  the  first  ^vision 
of  Bory^s  genus,  Lastraea,  characterized  by  having  the  ^^  Clusters  of 
capsules  on  all  branches  of  lateral  veins,''  not  on  the  anterior  branch 
only,  as  in  Polypodium  and  Lastraea  proper.  Hie  next  thing  we 
shall  notice  is  that  the  three  plants  Lastrsea  spinosa,  dilatata  and  re- 
curva  are  raised  to  the  rank  of  species,  and  as  such  now  described  for 
the  first  time  in  an  English  work.    We  quote  the  descriptions. 

'-  9.  L.  spinosa  (Both).  LastnBa  dilatata  linear  type  Newm  61  fig.  Bab  386.  Rhi- 
zoma  very  stout,  slowly  but  extensively  creeping ;  stem  as  long  as  frond,  clothed  spar- 
ingly except  at  the  base  with  broad  rounded  pale  brown  diaphanous  scales;  frond  neaiiy 
erect,  elongate  linear  pinnate,  pinnae  rather  distant  (1 — 8  pairs  of  equal  leng^y  the 
lower  pair  neither  longer  nor  shorter  than  the  rest)  winged  pinnate ;  pinnules  at  ihe  base 
of  pinnae  separated  from  the  midrib  by  a  deep  notch,  toward  the  apex  of  pinnae  decor- 
rent,  all  lobed,  the  lobes  serrated  and  spined  ;  divisions  at  apex  of  frond  narrow,  thdr 
terminations  acute,  all  divisions  of  frond  flat ;  involucre  neariy  circular,  its  margins 
waved  not  torn  nor  furnished  with  teeth  or  stalked  gUmde  ;  elusleis  of  capsules  dicalar 
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crowded,  sometimes  confluent,  confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  frond.  This  com- 
mon fern  was  included  by  linneus  uttder  his  Poiypodium  erUtaiUm^  and  by  lUiuUer  in 
the  *  Flora  Danica'  under  his  P.  spinuloMm^  but  the  first  intelligfible  description  as  a 
separate  species  is  in  Roth's '  Flora  Oermanica ; '  it  is  not  the  Aspidium  qnnulosum  of 
WiUdenow,  Schkuhr,  DeoandoUe,  Smith,  Hooker  or  Maokay,  ill  of  which  are  proba- 
bly referrible  to  the  next  species.  Common,  marshes  and  woods  $  in  moist  woods  it 
ii  more  luinfiant,  only  temierect,  and  has  a  somewhat  different  aspect.  Mature  in 
September. 

**  10.  L.  i2t&toto  (Hofiinailn).  Newm  58  fig.  Bab  386,  Aspidium  sptntUanm,  dUa- 
Mmn  and  dumetorum  Sm  if  279,  Aspid,  spinuloium  Hook  440^  Mack  340.  Rhisoma 
tufted ;  stem  very  stout,  nearly  as  long  as  frond,  densely  clothed  with  lon^  pointed 
tcalei  wMck  art  dark  brawn  along  the  middle  but  pale  at  the  edges ;  frond  glandular  very 
large  deep  green  drooping  ovate-lanceolate  pinnate,  lowest  pair  of  pinnm  shorter  thah 
^nd  9rd  4th  or  6thf  pinnas  pinnate ;  pinnules  pinnate  or  pinnatifid,  ultimate  divisions 
serrated  spined,  all  divisions  of  frond  convex  ;  involucre  nearly  circular  fringed  with 
stalked  glands  ;  clusters  of  capsules  oiieular  distinet  covering  every  part  oi  frond :  ma* 
tare  in  September.    Common  everywhere. 

**  11.  L,  reewrva  (Bree).  L.  dilatata  concave  type,  Newm  61.  Rhiaoma  tufted; 
stem  as  long  as  frond  woodff  elothed  with  long  narrow  laciniate  scales ;  frond  triangu* 
lar  drooping  elegant  pale  green  pinnate,  lower  pair  of  pinns  longest  stalked^  all  pin:, 
nate;  pinnules  pinnate  or  pinnatifid,  all  divisions  of  frond  concave  ;  involucre  nearly 
circular  jo^^^  at  its  margin  without  stalked  glands  ;  clusters  of  capsules  round  (»owd'- 
ed,  covering  every  part  of  frond :  matuM  in  September.  Abundant  in  Ireland  and 
Cornwall ;  occurs  in  Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Sussex,  &c." — ^p.  23. 

In  the  genus  Athjrium,  the  convex  form  of  A.  Filix-femina  appears 
as  a  species  under  the  name  of  As  rhaeticum  of  Roth,  and,  with  a  mark 
of  doubt,  as  the  Polypodium  rhaeticum  of  Linnseus ;  a  new  species  ot 
Athyrium — the  A.  molle  of  Hoffmann — is  also  introduced,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  description. 

«*  f  3.  ii.  molle  (HofiVuann).  Stalk  still  shorter  [than  in  rheticuiji],  its  Scales  broad 
and  shorter;  frond  ^mi-^rect  bright  green  ovate-lanceolate  pinnate,  pinnae  pinnate, 
their  midrib  winged,  lower  pair  very  distant  shoit  deltoid  deflexed;  pinnules ^a£  united 
bp  wing  of  midrib  lobed,  lobeii  2-^3  toothed ;  clusters  of  capsules  distinct  5 — 7  pairs : 
mature  in  September.    C(mimon  in  damp  places." — p.  26. 

The  new  British  Cystopteris,  the  C.  montana  of  Link  and  Presl, 
has  already  been  described  and  figured  in  our  pages,  (Phytol.  671). 

The  above  are  the  principal  points  of  interest  which  have  struck  us 
iu  going  through  this  useful  list ;  if  naturalists  approve  of  the  plan,  it 
is  to  be  followed  in  subsequent  years  by  similar  lists  of  British  quad* 
rupeds,  butterflies,  Orchidese,  &c. 
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Abt.  CXCh— Supplement  to  the  List  of  Saff^on-Walden  PlanUj 
(Phytol.  408).    By  O.  S.  Gibson,  Esq. 


*ThalictnunJlavum.    At  Sawston. 
Ranuneulut  parv^florut.        Road-ride  at 

Sampford. 
CarydaUs  lutea.    Old  walls,  Walden,  na- 
turalized. 
Abfuwn  ealyemum*     One  plant  found  in 

a  field  between  Linton  and  Hildeis- 

ham. 
Litnum  pererme.  Chalky  banks  by  the  zoad 

between   Chesterford  and  Bourne 

bridge. 
GerantMim  ffifremueum.     Waste  ground, 

Walden. 
■  columbmum*   Clover- 


Thaxted. 

*Erod*um  moschatum.  Once  found  at 
Walden. 

Hypericum  humifutwn,    Thripluw  heath. 

Ononis  antiquorum.  Road-sides,  frequent 

Medieago  detUiculaia,  In  a  olover-field  at 
Walden,  probably  introduced. 

Trifolium  arvense.  Near  Newport,  not 
common. 

Lotus  tenuis.    Little  Walden  park  &c. 

Astragalus  hypoglotiis.  Thriplow  heath 
and  near  Babraham. 

Spiraea  salicifolia.  Road-side  at  New 
Sampford,  probably  the  outcast  of  a 
garden. 

Ceratophgllum  demersum  and  MyriophyL 
lum  verticUlatum.  Ditches  at  Saws- 
ton. 

Apium  graveolens  ^  Smymium  Olusatrum, 
Marshy  meadows  near  Sawston. 

Caucalis  dauc&ides.  Corn-fields  near  Chris- 
ball  grange. 

CEwmthe  pimpinelloides.  Meadows  at 
Sawston,  in  fresh-water  marshes. 

Epilobium  palustre,.  Ditches  at  Wimbish 
and  Sawston. 

Ribes  nigrum.  Banks  of  a  rivulet  at  Wen- 
den,  some  distance  from  houses. 

Lonieera  CaprifoUum.  ThickeU  at  Aud- 
ley  End,  probably  planted. 


(Ta^ttnn  ti/i^fiofiim.  Moist  meadows  at 
Chesterford. 

Crepis  setosa.  This  plant,  hitherto  unob- 
served in  Britain,  was  found  spar- 
ingly in  a  clover-field  near  Wimbish, 
and  had  probably  been  introduced 
mth  the  clover-seed. 

Apargia  hirta.    Meadows  at  Sawston. 
*Leontodonpaiustre.    Sawston  feu. 

Hieracium  sylvaticum.  How  wood,  Little- 
bury. 

Centaurea  solstititUis,  A  few  plants  were 
(onnd  this  year  in  two  clover-fidds 
at  Walden,  introduced  with  the  clo- 
ver, which  was  grown  from  foreign 
seed 

Senecio  eruess/olius.    Road-rides,  not  as- 
common. 
*Ptdmonaria  officinalis.     Near  a  wood  at 
Horseheath. 

Myasotis  sylvaiica.  Woods  near  Walden, 
frequent. 

■  collina.    Dry  ground  near  New- 

port. 
*Pingmcula  vulgaris.    At  Sawston. 
*Utricularia  vulgaris,    Thriplow  heath. 

Veronica  polita  ?    Corn-fields,  Walden. 
*—   scutellata.    At  Sawston. 

Mentha  arvensis.  Corn-fields  &c.  not  un- 
common. 

Melissa  officinalis.  Margin  of  a  rivulet  at 
Clavering. 

Galeopsis  versicolor.  One  specimen  foond 
at  Sawston. 
*Lamium  maculatum.    Audley  find. 
*Lysimachia  vulgaris.    Near  Saieston. 

Samolus  Valerandi,  Meadows  at  Sawston. 

Rumex  viridis.    Shady  places,  frequent 

Salix  acumisuUa.  Road-ride  at  HadstocL 

aurita.    Audley  End  &c. 

—  decipiens  P    Near  Walden. 

—  ferruginea^  rugosa^  rubra^  SmitkisMy 
undulata.     Audley  End,  aoooniing 

to  Leefe's  '  British  Willows,'  fiuc  I. 
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Aliitna  ranunculoides.  Ditches  at  Sawston  Sckcmus  nigrieam*  Abundant  at  Sawston. 

*Spafyamum  iimpUx.  Ditto  at  Cbesterford  Scirpus  tylvaticui.     In  a  rivulet  at  New 

Lenma  gihha  and  PotamogeUm  pusUlus.  At  Sampford. 

Sawston.  *Cladium  Marisctu  and  *Briophorum  pu- 

LUwm  Martagon,  In  an  old  coppice  hedge  bescens.    At  Sawston. 

and  in  a  wood  at  Sampford,  where  it  Carex  muricata.    Near  Chesterfbrd. 

has  grown  for  at  least  thirty  years,    (Ederi  and  avalis.      Meadows  at 

and  probably  a  much  longer  time.  Sawston. 

Diflucan  raeemogum.    Near  Sawston.  Lolium  mulH/loruin.   Fields  occasionally. 

Trigloehin  palttstre.  Wendon  &  Sawston,  EquUetum  Hmotumt    At  Linton. 

*Efnpactis  palusiru.    At  Sawston.  Asplenimn  Adian^um^igrum,    Old  trees. 

Those  plants  marked  with  an  asterisk,  I  have  not  found  growing, 
but  have  seen  specimens  which  are  stated  to  have  been  gathered  in 
the  localities  specified. 

Whether  the  Q£nanthe  found  in  fresh- water  marshes  will  prove  a  new 
species  distinct  firom  pimpinelloides,  is  at  present  uncertain ;  but  the 
specific  difierences  between  it  and  the  salt-marsh  plant  appear  slight. 

Chenopodium  rubrum  and  Salix  Hoffmanniana,  which  are  marked 
in  the  former  list  with  a  note  of  interrogation  (Phytol.  413),  have  since 
been  seen ;  the  first  at  Sawston,  the  other  at  Audley  End. 

Tragopogon  pratensis  (Id.  411),  should  have  been  entered  as  T. 
minor,  and  Habenaria  bifolia  (Id.  414)  as  H.  chlorantha.  Cu^cuta 
europaea  has  not  been  found  here ;  the  specimen  on  the  authority  of 
which  it  was  inserted,  was  gathered  some  years  sl^o^  aj)d  pjoveg  on 
examination  to  be  C.  Trifolii. 

I  also  feel  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Luzula  Forsteri  has  been  found 

here ;  and  of  a  permanent  locality  for  Mentha  viridis. 

G.  S.  Gibson, 
Saffiron  Walden,  Novemher,  1843. 


Art.  CXCIL— Varieties. 

415.  Correction  of  an  error  in  the  description  of  Equiseium  Tet^ 
fnateia*  In  my  description  of  this  species  (Phytol.  723)  I  have  made 
this  observation : — ^*  Mr.  Watson,  in  one  of  the  passages  above  refer- 
red to,  states  that  horses  graze  on  it  (Phytol.  588)/'  By  a  reference 
to  this  passage  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Watson  remarks  that  *^  it  is  a 
notioB  among  the  rustics  of  Cheshire  that  horses  get  bogged  by  their 
endeavours  to  graze  on  this  plant,''  &c.  I  beg  to  offer  my  thanks  to 
Mr.  Watson,  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  inaccuracy. — Edward 
Newman  ;  Hanover  St.^  Peckham^  November^  1843. 

416.  WhatisihePolypodiumfragransofLinneus?    This  fern  is 
absent  from  nearly  all  our  descriptive  lists.      Wahlenberg,  Roth,  De« 
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candolle,  Sadler,  Smith,  Hooker,  Dietrich,  Babington,  and  many 
others,  appear  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  It  seems  highly  probably  that 
the  fern  did  exist  formerly,  and  scarcely  probable  that  it  has  become 
extinct :  it  will  be  recollected  also  that  our  two  Jragrant  ferns,  Las- 
trsea  rigida  and  L«  Oreopteris,  are  absent  from  those  works  in  which 
P.fragta/nB  is  described,  so  that  it  may  possibly  be  one  of  these.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  collect  all  the  evidence  within  my  reach,  as  to 
the  claims  of  rigida  or  Oreopteris  to  the  title  of  fragrans ;  and  before 
immolating  a  well-established  name  on  the  altar  of  priority,  I  shall 
feel  extremely  obliged  to  any  botanist  who  can  give  me  informatioD 
as  to  the  present  existence  of  the  Linnean  Polypodium  firagrans.   Id* 

417.  On  assisting  Nature  in  the  dissemination  of  Plants.  Although 
I  concur  in  Dr.  Bromfield's  observation  that  this  practice  is  "  highly 
reprehensible  "  (Phytol.  806),  and  admit  such  to  be  the  rule,  yet  I 
cannot  help  pleading  somewhat  earnestly  for  what  I  consider  the  ex- 
ception. The  rule  appears  to  me  to  bear  on  all  those  cases  in  which 
the  act  is  committed  for  purposes  of  deception,  and  the  exception  on 
those  cases  in  which  exotic  plants  are  avowedly  introduced  to  beau- 
tify our  woods  and  wilds.  I  have,  I  believe,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing three  beautiful  North- American  ferns  —  Sitolobium  pubescens, 
Onoclea  sensibilis  and  Cystopteris  bulbifera,  and  I  think  he  were  a 
slender  botanist  who  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  them  natives  of 
Britain. — Id.  December y  1843. 

418.  Note  on  Oxalis  corniculata.  As  Devonshire  is,  I  believe,  con- 
sidered the  strong  hold  for  Oxalis  corniculata,  as  an  English  plant, 
the  following  notice  of  it  may  not  be  quite  devoid  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  Though  I  have  never  found  it  truly  wild,  that  is,  in  such 
places  as  its  more  elegant  congener  loves  to  inhabit,  yet  in  several  si- 
tuations where  ground  has  been  recently  ploughed  or  dug  up,  it  has 
made  its  appearance.  Here  (Lympstone)  it  has  sprung  up  spontane- 
ously in  a  garden  where  it  was  unknown  before  the  spade  brought  the 
seeds  to  the  surface ;  this  also  happened  in  a  recently  ploughed  field 
adjoining :  f^nd  in  the  rich  earth  procured  for  a  mek>n«bed,  it  grows 
most  luxuriantly,  in  fact  it  is  a  troublesome  weed ;  this  I  have  also 
known  to  occi;ir  in  a  garden  at  Teignmot^th.  That  the  seeds  of  plants 
may  lie  dormant  for  a  long  time,  and  yet,  when  some  accidental  cir- 
cuuistance  favours  their  growth,  may  burst  their  covering  and  appear 
where  we  should  least  expect  them,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  be- 
fore proved  in  the  pages  of  *  The  Pbytologist ; '  but  the  £au;t  of  these 
seeds  being  there  to  germinate,  proves  one  of  these  two  things^ — that 
the  plant  in  question  was  either  formerly  much  cultivated  in  Soath 
Devon,  aiwl  so  naturalized,  or  that  it  is  one  of  the  indigenoiAS  products 
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of  our  soil ;  wfaicb  of  the  two  deductions  is  the  right  one,  I  do  not  feel 
myself  competent  to  determiae^  though  as  regards  the  first,  I  can  say 
that  if  it  was  formerly  a  common  plant  in  gardens,  it  is  not  so  now  by 
any  means,  and  I  have  not  once  seen  it  in  a  state  of  cultivation  in  the 
neighbourhood. — Robert  C.  R.  Jordan :  Lympaioney  Nov.  15, 1843. 

419.  Note  on  Mf.  Gibson^s  Hieroudum  hypochooroides.  My  former 
remarks  upon  this  plant  (Phytol.  801)  are  lEuQy  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thentic specimen,  for  the  inspection  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
editor  of  ^  The  Phytolog^st.'  It  is  an  identical  species  with  the  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Tatham,  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  others  mentioned 
in  ray  former  communication.  In  his  parcels  of  the  present  year,  Mr« 
Gardiner  labels  the  plant  ^^  Hieracium  murorum,  X.,  fi.  pulmonarium, 
Sm.^"*  I  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Gardiner  in  looking  upon  it  as  a  form 
of  H.  murorum,  though  not  the  H.  pulmonarium  of  Smith.  The  H. 
macolatum  of  ^  English  Botany  ^  scarcely  differs,  except  by  its  more 
numerous  flowers  and  stem-leaves,  and  by  the  stronger  teeth  of  the 
leaves.  These  characters  are  variable  in  the  other  forms  of  H.  muro- 
rum, in  their  wild  states,  and  are  commonly  increased  by  cultivation. 
In  regarding  H.  macolatum  as  a  luxuriant  state  of  H.  murorum,  rather 
than  joining  it  with  H.  sylvaticum,  I  am  probably  almost  alone.  — 
Hewett  C.  Waism  ;  Thames  Dition,  November  20,  1843. 

420*  Mr.  Bowman  on  the  specific  identity  of  Hieracium  murorum 
and  H.  tnaculatum.  Believing  this  union  to  be  correct,  although  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  Hooker  and  Babington,  I  crave  a  comer  in 
^  The  Phytologist '  for  the  following  unpublished  note,  furnished  to 
me  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Bowman.  It  was  only  this  day  that  I  met 
with  the  note,  in  a  list  of  localities  sent  for  the  *  New  Botanist's  Guide/ 
about  the  year  1834 ;  but  being  written  under  the  head  of  ^^  H.  mu- 
rorum^' (a  species  too  common  for  introduction  into  the  Guide),  it 
had  been  passed  over,  and  quite  forgotten  if  ever  read.  ^^  After  long 
and  repeated  observations  on  numerous  Welsh  specimens  from  vari- 
ous localities,  1  am  satisfied,  notwithstanding  what  is  said  in  'English 
Flora,^  that  this  species  and  H.  maculatum  cannot  be  separated.  Nei- 
ther the  shape  of  their  leaves,  nor  their  spots,  nor  the  solitary  leaf  on 
the  atem^  can  be  relied  on.  I  have  specimens  that  precisely  agree 
with  Souih^s  H.  nrarorum,  only  the  leaves  are  spotted ;  and  others 
that  correspond  with  his  H.  maculatum,  except  that  the  stem  is  solid 
and  has  only  a  single  leaf*  *  *  I  have  some  apecim^ds  [of  a 
Hieracium]  from  the  Breidden,  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  iden- 
tify, and  I  have  sometimes  thought  they  may  be  a  new  species."  So 
enuroly  had  this  note  escaped  proper  attention  at  the  time,  that  I  took 
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ihe  locidity  of  Breidden  Hill,  from  the  *  English  Flora,'  and  printed  it 
for  **  H.  sylvaticum,  macolatum." — Id.  November  27. 

421.  Note  on  Carex  paradoxa.  Having  observed  in  yoor  last  num- 
ber an  allusion  to  ihe  existence  of  Carex  paradoxa  near  Yoik  (Phytol. 
779)^  I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  short  account  of  its  discovery.  It 
was  first  found  by  myself  in  Heslington  fields,  in  April,  1841,  and  a 
few  weeks  aifterwards  in  Ascham  bogs,  an  immense  marsh  about  three 
miles  S.  of  York;  in  both  which  localities  it  grows  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  At  that  time  I  referred  it,  though  doubtfully,  to  C.  tere- 
tiuscula;  but  firom  this  I  observed  that  it  differed  in  its  mode  of 
growth  (forming  compact  tufts  or  stools  like  those  of  C.  paniculata), 
in  its  larger  panicle,  more  numerously  striated  firuit,  &c.,  and  I  thouglit 
it  not  improbable  that  it  might  prove  to  be  the  C.  paradoxa  alluded  to 
in  Hooker's  Flora  under  C.  paniculata.  I  possessed,  however,  neither 
specimen  nor  description  of  that  species  with  which  to  compare  my 
plant,  and  my  attention  has  been  since  then  so  completely  engrossed 
by  other  departments  of  Botany,  that  I  neglected  to  take  the  opinion 
of  any  of  my  friends  capable  of  deciding  on  such  a  subject.  Mr.  Bor- 
rer,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  York  in  the  early  part  of 
September  last,  first  informed  me  that  my  plant  was  identical  with 
the  Irish  Carex  paradoxa ;  and  more  lately  I  have  received  similar 
testimony  from  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  make  out 
Mr.  D.  Moore's  specimens.  In  Heslington  fields,  Carex  paradoxa  is 
accompanied  by  C.  caespitosa  {true)^  C.  acuta,  C.  iulva,  C.  dioica  &c. 
In  some  parts  of  Ascham  bogs  the  vegetation  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  C.  paradoxa  and  caespitosa,  but  in  the  intervals  between  the 
tufis  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  few  scattered  plants  of  C.  filiformis, 
a  plant  which  grows  abundantly  in  bogs  on  some  of  our  moors  in  the 
Vale  of  York.  Carex  paniculata  grows  also  in  Ascham  bogs,  and  at- 
tains an  enormous  size,  but  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  it  growing 
side  by  side  witii  C.  paradoxa.  I  believe  the  latter  matures  its  fruit 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  former.  We  have  not  the  true  C. 
teretiuscula  nearer  than  Terrington  Carr,  which  is  fifteen  miles  N.  of 
York. — Richard  Spruce;  Yorky  November  21,  1848. 

422.  Note  on  Carex  axillaris.  This  plant  does  not  grow  in  Hes- 
lington fields,  as  has  been  supposed  (Phytol.  199),  but  it  occurs  in 
considerable  quantity  at  the  margins  of  brick-ponds  on  Hob-moor, 
near  this  city,  where  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  by  my  friend 
Mr.  O.  A.  Moore,  in  June,  1842.  The  Carices  growing  along  with  it 
are  C.  remota,  vulpina,  Pseudo-Cyperus,  &c. ;  of  these,  C.  vulpina  is 
by  far  the  most  like  C.  axillaris  in  habit,  but  the  concave  suffaces,  and 
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consequently  very  acute  angles  of  the  stem,  will  always  suffice  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  former,  without  any  other  characters.  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  that  C.  axillaris  and  divulsa  hare  sometimes  been  confound- . 
ed,  which  might  rery  easily  happen  if  the  botanist  were  guided  solely 
by  the  very  meager  descriptions  in  Hooker's  Flora;  and  the  two  spe- 
cies really  differ  very  little  in  external  aspect.  Mr.  Borrer  tells  me 
that  our  C.  axillaris,  at  least,  is  not  C.  boenninghausiana. — Id. 

423.  Note  on  Veronica  triphyllos.  This  interesting  little  plant  was 
discoyered  in  the  spring  of  1842,  by  Mr.  Weatherill  of  this  city,  near 
the  village  of  Nether  Poppleton,  and  it  is  perhaps  generally  distributed 
over  the  sandy  district  which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  west- 
ward of  York,  as  I  have  observed  it  during  the  past  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  three  or  four  stations  some  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Near 
Poppleton  it  grew  abundantly  in  a  stubble-field,  as  well  as  in  an  ad- 
joining sandy  lane  amongst  Allium  oleraceum  ;  but  the  place  where  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  is  in  the  lane  leading  from 
Acombe  to  Ascham,  where  a  quantity  of  brambles  and  briers  had  been 
cut  away.  Alyssum  calycinum  has  also  been  discovered  by  the  same 
gentleman,  growing  with  the  Veronica,  but  in  very  small  quantity. — Id. 

424.  Veronica  Buxbaumii  has  been  found  in  several  places  near 
York  during  the  last  three  years,  but  only  by  two  or  three  plants  at  a 
time,  and  as  I  have  not  heard  of  its  being  observed  in  the  same  sta- 
tion for  two  consecutive  seasons,  I  conclude  that  it  is  an  introduced 
plant. — Id. 

425.  Note  on  the  Manchester  Carex.  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the 
following  circumstances,  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gibson,  wherein 
he  regrets  that  the  locality  of  his  Carex  pseudo-paradoxa  is  a  secret 
(Phytol.  778),  has  reference  to  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Gibson  and 
myself;  may  I  therefore  be  allowed,  through  the  medium  of  your  va- 
luable journal,  to  vindicate  myself  from  such  an  imputation  ?  Mr. 
Gibson  called  on  me  to  enquire  if  I  would  go  with  him  to  gather  the 
plant ;  but  at  the  time  I  was  so  engaged  in  business  that  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  do  so.  He  then  asked  of  me  the  locality,  and  if  I 
could  give  him  particular  directions  ?  Now,  as  he  was  a  stranger  to 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  plant  by  no  means  easily  to  be  found, 
I  said  I  feared  I  could  not,  and  told  him  the  reason ;  but  said  I  could 
give  him  a  number  of  specimens,  as  I  had  gathered  it  largely.  After 
some  conversation  on  the  subject,  he  said  if  /  had  given  him  the  lo- 
cality, so  that  he  could  have  found  the  plant,  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  cut  it  all  down,  if  possible.  On  this  ground  I  felt  myself  justi- 
fied in  withholding  all  further  information  ;  for  although  no  locality 
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ought  to  be  kept  secret,  when  the  knowledge  of  it  might  prove  of  ad- 
vantage to  science,  or  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  a  fellow-stadent) 
yet  after  such  a  threat,  was  I  not  justified  in  retaining  the  information  ? 
—  Oearge  Crazier;  111,  Shudehtll,  Manchester^  November  23, 184S. 
42Q.  Note  on  the  Botany  of  Prance.  I  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  Mr.  Woods'  paper  on  the  Botany  of  France  (PhytoL  785).  There 
is  no  place  to  which  an  English  botanist  is  so  likely  to  go,  and  even 
to  fire-side  travellers  it  must  be  pleasant  to  compare  the  Flora  of  an 
opposite  shore  with  our  own.  I  will  just  mention^  that  on  Mont  St 
Katherine  near  Rouen,  I  found,  two  years  ago,  plenty  of  Bupleurum 
falcatum.  The  two  plants  that  most  attracted  my  eye  between  Havre 
and  Paris  were  Mercurialis  annua  and  Eryngium  oampestre.  -^  Geo. 
Sparkes :  Bromley y  in  Kent,  December  5,  1843. 

427.  Note  on  Potass  and  Soda  produced  by  the  ashes  of  Plank. 
It  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  general  opinion,  that  the  ashes  of  in- 
land plants  produce  potass,  of  maritime  plants  soda.  Whether  mari- 
time plants  removed  inland  would  continue  to  secrete  soda^  is  an  in* 
teresting  enquiry,  and  is  a  point  on  which  Sir  James  Smith  and  Prof, 
liebig,  although  they  do  not  absolutely  contradict  each  other,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  agree.  While  things  are  in  this  uncertun  condi- 
tion, I  have  been  much  astonished  at  perusing  Hartwig's  analysis  of 
the  ashes  of  inland  plants,  and  observing  the  large  proportion  of  soda 
which  he  professes  to  have  found  in  them  ;  for  example :  -^ 

Carb  Potass.  Garb.  Soda. 

In  Beech  wood, 11-72        ....         12*37 

Hanoverian  tobacco, 0        ....  1*61 

Bean-straw,  13-32        ....         16*06 

Pea-straw, 416        ....  827 

It  would  be  well  if  some  English  chemist  were  to  repeat  these  expe- 
riments. — Id. 

428.  Note  on  Agaarics.    I  have  eaten,  this  season,  Agaiicus  peno- 
natus  and  nebularis.    The  former,  which  is  occasionally  eaten,  is  not 
very  pleasant;  but  the  latter  I  can  highly  recommend.   I  have  scarce-       j 
ly  found  a  single  specimen  of  Agaricus  deliciosus  this  season.    Those       I 
of  your  readers  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  Fungi,  may  be  interested 

in  knowing  that  by  taking  an  Agaric  not  quite  full  grown,  cutting  the 
stalk  off,  and  placing  the  top  on  a  i^eet  of  white  pap^,  the  gills  down- 
ward, they  will  obtain  a  copious  supply  of  sporules.  As  in  most  Aga* 
rics  these  are  white,  coloured  paper  is  the  most  appropriate.  The 
existence  oS  ammonia  in  ketchup  may  be  shown  by  adding  quicklime 
to  it.      The  ammonia  may  be  recognized  by  its  smell,  or  by  holding 
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orer  it  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  which  has  been  partially  reddened  by 
an  acid. — Id. 

429.  Note  on  Aspidium  spinulomm.  I  feel  obliged  to  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Forster  (Phytol.  814),  for  correcting  an  error  which  I 
inadvertently  fell  into  (Id.  774)  in  stating  that  *^  the  application  of  the 
specific  name  of  spinulosum  to  a  British  fern  (first  adopted,  I  believe, 
by  Smith  and  Sowerby  in  '  English  Botany ')  originated  in  error,"  — 
a  blunder  this,  on  my  part,  the  more  strange,  as  it  is  distinctly  stated 
in  the  letter-press  of  *  English  Botany,'  that  ^^  Dr.  Withering  first  made 
it  known  as  a  British  plant"  In  my  own  defence,  however,  I  must 
observe,  that  it  is  not  recorded  in  Withering's  second  edition,  printed 
in  1792,  to  which  alone  I  had  access.  My  principal  object  in  the 
remarks  I  made,  was  to  warn  botanists  not  to  take  up  their  notions 
about  Aspidium  spinulosum  fix>m  the  figure  and  account  in  ^  English 
Botany,'  where  an  error  certainly  is  committed,  Mr.  Mackay  having 
avowed  to  me  that  the  plant  there  represented  turned  out  to  be  only  a 
young  or  starved  specimen  of  A.  dilatatum.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
Mr.  Dickson  "  nowhere  published  A.  spinulosum ; "  but  I  know  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fern,  as  well  as  with  what  I  have 
called  recurvum,  and  that  he  maintained  them  to  be  distinct  species, 
and  each  of  them  distinct  firom  dilatatum.  For  distinction's  sake  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  this  much-disputed  species  ^^Diok' 
9on^a  spinulosum,"  because  at  the  period  when  I  conversed  with  him 
on  the  subject,  he  was  the  only  botanist  with  whom  I  was  personally 
acquainted,  who  appeared  to  me  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
plant  in  question. —  W.  71  Bree;  Allesley  Rectory ^  December  8,  1848. 

430.  Nef€  locality  for  Saxijraga  crenata,  Bab.  C.  C.  Babington,  in 
his  '  Manual  of  British  Botany,'  considers  this  plant  a  doubtful  native 
at  Hezleden  Gill ;  but  when  he  was  here  this  autumn,  and  visited  the 
place,  he  was  convinced  of  its  being  indigenous.  C.  C.  Babington  and 
your  readers  in  general  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  since  then  the  Rev. 
John  Howson  has  found  the  same  plant  at  Lynn  Gill,  but  not  in  such 
profosion  as  at  Hezleden  Gill.  Lynn  Gill  is  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  from  Hezleden  Gill,  and  about  thirteen  miles  from  Settle ;  the 
plant  is  found  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  valley,  about  twenty  yards 
above  the  water&ll ;  the  high  range  of  hills,  part  of  the  Penine  chain 
which  passes  through  Yorkshire,  separates  the  two  localities. — John 
Tathamjun.;  Settle,  I2th  Mo.  (December)  7,  1843. 

481.  Note  on  Hieracinm  prenanthoide».  C.  C.  Babington,  when  at 
Battle,  limmd  one  plant  of  Hi^acium  prenanthoides,  since  then  I  have 
seen  six  others ;  ikey  are  all  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kibble  near  the 
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village  of  Stainforth:  Hieracium  Lawsoni,  Smith,  is  abundant  at  the 
same  place. — Id. 

432.  Observations  on  the  dissemination  of  Seeds  of  Plants.  As  a 
question  has  been  raised  by  Dr.  Bromfield,  whether  it  be  right  to 
'^assist  nature  in  the  dissemination  of  plants''  (Fhytol.  806),  and  this 
being  a  question  on  which  it  seems  desirable  that  botanists  should 
make  up  their  minds,  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  it  at  great- 
er length  than  has  been  done  by  that  gentleman,  especially  as  he  has 
taken  the  negativ^e  side.  The  main  reason  given  by  Dr.  Bromfield 
for  entertaining  this  opinion^  is  the  confusion  which  would  be  created 
in  Vegetable  Geography,  if  botanists  were  to  take  upon  themselves  to 
scatter  seeds.  It  is  true  that  another  reason  is  glanced  at,  but  in  re- 
ference to  this  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  cannot  see  any 
greater  moral  iniquity  in  sowing  seeds  to  gratify  the  eye,  than  in  sow- 
ing them  to  gratify  the  palate.  With  respect  to  Vegetable  Geography, 
the  most  interesting  part  is  that  which  treats  of  the  affinity  of  certain 
plants  for  certain  soils ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  not  only 
not  endangered  by  the  course  which  Dr.  Bromfield  denounces,  but 
that  it  is  assisted  rather  than  otherwise.  Thus,  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
found  usually  on  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  are  perhaps  sown  by  the 
botanist  on  a  chalky  soil,  where,  if  they  germinate  and  flourish,  an 
error  may  be  corrected  by  its  being  shown  that  such  a  plant  is  not  so 
peculiar  to  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  as  that  it  will  not  flourish  upon  a 
chalky  one  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  seeds  perish,  or  if  the  plants 
produced  from  them  do  not  flourish,  there  is  at  least  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  that  the  chalky  soil  is  not  adapted  for  their  growth.  In 
either  case,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  botanist  will  be  led  into  an  error  in 
this  respect.  As  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  a  study 
which,  when  separated  from  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  less  interest,  it  can  never,  I  think,  be  endangered  by  the 
occasional  assistance  afibrded  by  botanists  in  the  production  of  plants, 
especially  if  they  make  known  (as  they  should  do)  the  fact  of  their 
having  given  such  assistance ;  but  even  if  this  information  were  with- 
held, the  fact  of  such  assistance  having  been  rendered  would  in  most 
cases  be  apparent,  especially  if  the  plants  disseminated  are  known  to  be 
otherwise  peculiar  to  other  countries.  There  is  another  obj  ection  stated 
by  Dr.  Bromfield,  namely,  that  the  working  botanist  is  misled  and  dis- 
appointed, in  finding  that  he  has  in  reality  only  discovered  an  artifi- 
cial station,  when  he  had  flattered  himself  he  had  met  with  a  new 
natural  one.  It  is  true,  that  in  such  a  case,  the  botanist  will  in  all 
probability  undergo  some  disappointment,  and  that  this  disappoint- 
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ment  will  most  likely  exceed  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  plant,  and 
seeing  it  growing  there,  before  and  after  he  knows  this.      To  prevent 
such  disappointment  as  much  as  possible,  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  known  the  fact  of  the  station's  being  an  artificial  one.    Against 
the  disappointment  of  the  botanists  of  the  day,  however,  is  there  not 
to  be  placed  a  large  amount  of  pleasure  to  be  derived  by  fliture  bota- 
nists, from  the  possession  of  the  naturalized  plant,  when  the  artificial 
station  shall  have  become  a  natural  one  ?      Examples  may  easily  be 
adduced  of  the  pleasure  derived  by  ourselves  fi'om  such  a  source. 
Impatiens  fulva,  for  instance,  as  is  well  known,  grows  in  the  greatest 
luxoriance  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Wey,  from  considerably  above 
Guildford  down  to  the  Thames  at  Weybridge,  and  even  as  low  as 
Barnes  (Phytol.  814).    Now  it  is  not  probable  that  Vegetable  Geogra- 
phy will  ever  be  endangered  by  this  fact,  the  plant  being  known  to  be 
of  American  origin  :  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  pleasure  is  it  to  the 
botanist  to  see  this  beautifiil  plant  luxuriating  in  this  country,  and  to 
possess  in  his  herbarium  specimens  of  it  gathered  with  his  own  hand ! 
There  may  even  be  instances  in  which  error  as  to  the  distribution 
of  a  plant  might  arise  by  not  assisting  Nature.     For  example:  the 
only  spot  in  Britain  where  Cyperus  fiiscus  has  been  found,  is  a  little 
marshy  meadow  surrounded  by  houses,  near  Walham-green,  Middle- 
sex. There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  at  some  time  hence,  per- 
haps even  in  one  year,  this  meadow  will  be  drained,  and  either  built 
upon  or  ploughed  up ;  and  then,  if  no  one  has  taken  the  precaution 
of  removing  some  of  the  plants  of  Cyperus  elsewhere,  there  will  be  a 
species  lost  to  Britain.  Are  we  to  look  on  quietly  and  see  our  species 
become  extinct  before  our  very  eyes,  and  not  move  a  finger  to  save 
them  ?      In  such  cases  at  least,  may  not  every  objection  be  made 
against  not  meddling,  which  is  raised  by  Dr.  Bromfield  against  the 
doing  so  i     Indeed  it  is  only  just  to  fiiture  botanists  to  take  care  that 
we  do  not  deprive  them  of  pleasure  in  gratifying  ourselves.    It  is,  of 
course,  not  desirable  that  botanists  should  make  a  practice  of  scatter- 
ing the  seeds  of  any  but  the  rarer  plants ;  but  I  think  we  should  never 
run  the  risk  of  allowing  any  species  to  become  extinct.      Neither  do 
1  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  naturalise  many  foreign  plants  :  it  is 
more  interesting  for  each  country  to  have  its  own  species ;  and  as  far 
as  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  is  concerned,  it  might  be- 
come difficult  to  register  them,  and  to  remember  that  such  species 
were  only  naturalized,  if  this  were  done  to  any  great  extent.    I  can 
however  see  nothing  to  blame  in  a  botanist's  sowing  (as  has  been  done 
by  Dr.  Bromfield  in  the  case  of  Urtica  Dodartii)  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
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which  is  found  in  but  two  or  three  places  in  a  country,  because  there 
is  no  fear,  even  if  this  should  ever  be  rendered  a  comtion  plant,  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  others  will  not  remain  rare,  especially  smce  it 
is  likely  that  as  the  study  of  Botany  extends,  there  will  be  a  greater 
demand  for  rare  plants*  On  the  contrary,  I  think  we  have  eveij 
reason  to  thank  a  botanist  for  his  kindness  in  propagating  a  rare 
plant,  not  so  much  for  the  pleasure  we  ourselves  are  to  derive  from 
it,  as  for  the  pleasure  it  will  in  all  probability  afford  to  the  bota- 
nists who  are  to  succeed  us.  —  &.  G,  Mill:  Kensington^  December 
9, 1843. 

Erratum.  —  PhytoL  818,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "  Lateral "  read 
"  Latent." 
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MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

November  15, 1843. — J.  S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  &c.  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  White  read  a  paper  describing  the  application  of  a  lever  movement  to  the 
stage  of  a  microscope.  It  consists  of  a  lever,  to  the  shorter  arm  of  which  a  ball  is 
firmly  screwed,  moving  in  a  socket  formed  by  the  upper  plate  of  the  stage,  and  a  cnp, 
which  is  a  brass  plate  secured  by  two  screws  to  that  plate.  This  lever  passes  ihrougb 
a  perfoiated  ball,  moving  in  a  sooket  formed  by  an  arm  attached  to  an  immoveable 
part  of  the  microscope,  and  a  cup  formed  and  secured  upon  the  arm,  as  in  the  foimcr 
instance.  This  lever  is  about  five  inches  long,  having  the  longer  arm  equal  to  thiw 
and  the  shorter  to  one.  This  proportion  however  varies  according  to  position,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  perforation  in  the  second  ball  to  allow  for  it.  This  constrao 
tton  affords  great  facility  of  motion  in  every  direction,  and  the  range  in  the  instroment 
exhibited  was  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Jackson  read  a  paper  describing  an  impiovement  in  the  mode  of  applying  a 
divided  glass  micrometer  to  the  measurement  of  objects  under  examination,  described 
by  him  in  a  former  paper  read  September  3, 1841.  The  micrometer  is  mounted  in  a 
thin  brass  frame,  which  slides  easily  (under  a  spring)  through  slits  in  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  eye-piece,  which  slits,  when  not  in  use,  are  closed  by  a  quarter  revolution 
of  an  internal  tube  having  similar  dits.  Its  divirions  are  ^  of  an  inch  apart,  with  one 
of  the  spaces  divided  into  five  by  finer  lines,  which,  as  they  may  be  readily  brought  by 
the  sliding  of  the  micrometer  into  contact  with  the  magnified  edge  of  the  object  to  be 
examined,  afford  great  facility  of  measurement.  Mr.  Jackson  concluded  with  some 
observations  relative  to  the  mode  of  using  this  instrument,  and  of  finding  the  value  of 
its  divisions  under  the  various  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  employed. — J.  W* 
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Art.  CXCl V. — Researches  in  Emhryogeny.     By  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 
(Continued  from  p.  735). 

IbE  introversion  of  the  embryo-sac,  although  insisted  upon  as  an 
estibhshed  fact,  is  still  not  an  essential  part  of  the  theory  of  Schlei- 
des.  It  is  possible  that  the  apex  of  the  sac  might  have  a  minute  aper- 
ture immediately  below  the  micropyle ;  or  the  pollen-tube  might,  by 
perforating  the  membrane,  gain  admission  to  the  interior,  instead  of 
propelling  the  upper  half  of  the  sac,  as  it  is  stated  to  do,  into  the  lower 
balf  of  the  membrane  to  form  a  double  wrapper  for  the  nascent  em- 
bryo. And  although  it  is  considered  that  sufficient  proof  has  been 
obtained  that  no  such  introversion  takes  place,  and  that  thus  the  en- 
tire theoiy,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Schleiden,  is  consider- 
ably weakened  if  not  altogether  set  aside ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose 
of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  pollen-tube  enters  the  micropyle  : 
to  deny  it  would  be  to  contravene  the  statements  of  some  of  the  most 
able  physiologists  of  the  time,  while  the  most  diligent  investigations 
of  my  own  have  failed  to  supply  the  smallest  reason  for  adopting 
their  views. 

Wydler  says :  —  "On  doit  k  M.  R.  Brown  la  connaissance  de  la 
route  que  suit  le  boy  an  pollinique  depuis  le  stigmate, —  j  usque  dans 
Tovule  merae,  en  y  entrant  par  son  micropyle ;  mais  c'est  la  que  s'ar- 
ret^rent  les  observations  de  I'illustre  Anglais.  Cette  route  indiqu6e 
par  lui,  fiit  constat6e  par  les  recherches  de  M.  Brongniart  fils,  comrae 
par  celles  de  M.  Corda."*  It  also  appears  that  even  Mirbel  and 
Spach  entertain  a  similar  opinion.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  pollen-tubes  very  much  below  the  stigma ;  and 
perhaps  the  pains  bestowed  in  this  method  of  investigation  might 
have  well  been  spared,  because  in  most  cases  the  micropyle  is  so  si- 
tuated with  respect  to  the  placenta,  that  a  void  space  must  be  traversed 
by  the  pollen-tube  in  its  progress  thither ;  or  at  least  the  pollen-tube 
must  glide  along  the  surface  of  the  ovule  after  leaving  the  placenta, 
before  it  can  enter  the  micropyle ;  and  thus,  without  any  very  minute 

*  Annales  des  Sciences  Nat.  tome  xi.  p.  144. 
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dissection,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  descry  the  lowest  polion  of 
the  pollen-tube  inserted  into  the  micropyle,  at  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  fecundation  of  the  ovule. 

An  argument  which  has  been  used  with  far  more  limited  applica- 
tion by  Mirbel  and  Spach,  may  not  be  irrelevant  here.  "Pour  defen- 
dre  avec  succes  [cet]  opinion,  il  faudrait  prouver  non  seulemeit  que 
le  boyau  pollinique  acquiert  [souvent]  une  longueur  demesureejinati 
encore  quHl  est  dau^  d!un  sens  particuliery  d  la  faveur  duqvel  U  se 
dirige,^^  *  On  the  latter  point,  at  least,  it  may  be  also  said,  without 
danger  of  contradicting  those  high  authorities,  —  ^^  Jusqu'i  ce  jour, 
cette  preuve  n^a  pas  kik  produite :  '*  and  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
numberless  cases  the  micropyle  is  not  directed  towards  the  placenta, 
but  turned  away  from  it,  and  thus  placed  in  the  most  difficult  and  un- 
lilcely  position  for  access  on  the  part  of  an  organ  not  endowed  with 
intelligence,  it  might  not  be  absolutely  presumptuous  to  doubt  whe- 
ther these  great  observers  may  not,  for  once,  have  been  misled  by  il- 
lusory appearances ;  or  at  least  it  may  not  be  unpardonable  to  ask  for 
additional  evidence  in  support  of  the  statement,  to  establish  it  as  a 
general  rule. 


2  1  3 

Myosotit  palustris. 

Pig.  1.— Longitudinal  section  of  the  base  of  a  flower,  showing  two  of  the  radimentaiy  nuts  (a  •)  ftttbe 
base  of  the  style  (fr). 

Fig.  3.— One  of  the  rudimentary  nuts  more  highly  magnified,  a^  The  pericarp.  6.  The  style,  e.  T)a 
micropyle  of  the  ovule. 

fig.  3.— A  nut,  half  ripe,  showing  the  altered  position  of  the  micropyle  (c),  no  longer  dirseled  tovard* 
the  base  of  the  style  (&),  but  in  juxtaposition  with  the  summit  of  the  pericarp  (a),    d.  The  embryo. 

The  instances  in  which  the  micropyle  is  presented  to  the  placenta, 
or  rather,  where  it  is  placed  in  apposition  with  the  base  of  the  con- 

*  Annales  des  Sciences  Nat.  tome  xi.  p.  212. 
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ducting  tissue,  are  comparatively  rare ;  but  a  very  striking  instance, 
perhaps  even  more  curious  than  that  which  occurs  in  Statice,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  plant  about  to  be  discussed. 


b    a 


bad 


7    c 


8    d 


Nuphar  lutea. 

Fig.  4. — Section  of  ovule  at  the  time  of  fecundation,  a.  The  primine.  b»  Secundine.  c  Embryo-sac 
e.  Fumeolus. 

Fig.  5.— Seetion  of  the  same,  in  an  advanced  state,  showing  the  primary  utricle  (c.)  at  the  summit  of  the 
fililbrm  embryo-sac.    d.  The  nucleus. 

Fig.  0.— Primary  ntriele  of  the  last,  highly  magnified. 

Fig.  7.— Bmbryo-sao  removed  from  the  surrounding  parts,  in  an  earlier  stage  than  it  is  seen  at  fig.  5. 

Fig.  8. — ^Embryo-sae,  primary  utricle  (c),  and  the  nascent  embryo  (d)  in  a  more  advanced  stage. 

Fig.  0.— Section  of  the  embryo  when  nearly  ripe,  showing  its  dicotyledonous  structure. 

NynvphtBa  alba. 

Fig.  lO.'Ovule  at  the  time  of  fecundation,  a.  Primine.  h.  Secundine.  c.  The  funiculus,  which  after- 
wards devdope  itself  into  an  arillus. 

Fig.  11.— Section  of  ditto,  showing  ttie  embryo.6ac  and  the  primary  utricle  (c). 
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MyosotU  palusiris.  —  At  the  time  of  fecundation  the  ovule  is  of  a 
globular  form,  with  a  bent  cylindrical  neck,  at  whose  extremity  is  the 
micropyle,  (see  fig.  1  and  2,  p.  850).  It  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
chemical  retort,  and  its  neck  being  turned  to  the  base  of  the  style,  the 
micropyle  is  placed  apparently  in  immediate  contact  with  the  con- 
ducting tissue.  As  the  ovule  advances  towards  maturity,  the  micro- 
pyle is  gradually  withdrawn  and  elevated,  until  it  is  ultimately  found 
near  the  summit  of  the  ovule,  (fig.  3,  c).  The  embryo  (rf)  has  not  been 
observed  in  its  earliest  stage,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
trace  the  pollen-tube,  on  account  of  its  excessive  tenuity,  into  a  mi- 
cropyle thus  situated :  the  pollen-grains  of  this  plant  are  unusually 
diminutive. 

Nuphar  lutea.  —  In  this  plant  the  embrj-o-sac  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  length,  compared  with  that  of  the  fully-developed  embryo,  which 
occupies  only  a  small  space  at  the  top  of  the  ripe  seed,  while  the  em- 
bryo-sac extends  throughout  its  whole  length.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus  interposed  between 
the  summit  of  the  embryo-sac  and  the  micropyle,  at  the  time  of  fecun- 
dation, (see  fig.  4) ;  tending  to  show  that  fecundation  may  take  place 
along  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  funiculus,  and  through  the  base  of  the 
ovule.  It  seems  at  least  probable  that  the  nutriment  of  the  embryo 
is  conveyed  by  that  channel,  (see  fig.  5).  At  fig.  7  is  shown  an  actual 
dissection  of  the  embryo-sac,  with  the  primary  utricle  {c)  in  a  very 
early  stage ;  and  another,  more  advanced,  is  exhibited  at  fig.  8.  Id 
this  the  embryo  {d)  appears  in  its  earliest  intelligible  state :  when 
fully  developed,  it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  dilated  head  of  the  em- 
bryo-sac (e),  and  also  assumes  the  same  shape.  The  true  structure 
of  the  embryo  has  been  a  subject  of  debate,  but  the  section  at  fig.  ^> 
leaves  very  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  dicotyledonous. 

Nymphtea  alba,  —  In  this  the  parts  are  quite  analogous  to  the  last, 
but  with  several  modifications.  Here  the  secundine  projects  very 
much  beyond  the  primine,  and  the  nucleus  is  likewise  attenuated  at 
the  apex,  so  as  almost  to  project  beyond  the  micropyle.  The  funi- 
culus also  expands  into  an  arillus,  completely  investing  the  ripe  seed, 
(see  fig.  10  and  11).  W.  Wilson. 

Orford  Mount,  Warrington, 
December  2,  1843. 
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Art.  CXCV. —  Notes  of  a  Botanical  Excursion  in  France^  in  the 
Summer  of  1843.     By  Joseph  Woods,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

(Concluded  from  page  834). 

I  did  not  pursue  any  systematic  course  at  Malesherbes,  but  made 
short  trips  as  it  suited  M.  Baniard  to  accompany  me,  to  point  out  the 
localities.  But  I  will  present  the  results  of  my  observations  in  a  more 
regular  form.  I  will  suppose  the  botanist,  therefore,  to  begin  by 
crossing  the  river,  and  taking  a  road  to  the  right,  examine  some  rocks 
and  sandy  banks  on  the  right  bank  of  the  valley.  This  was  in  fact 
the  first  walk  I  took  with  M.  Barnard.  Here  he  may  find  Osmunda 
regalis,  a  remarkable  station,  as  the  rocks  in  general  are  very  dry ; 
Asplenium  viride,  Tragus  racemosus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
little  spring  on  the  upper  part  of  the  slope,  Helosciadium  repens, 
Botrychium  Lunaria,  and  Schoenus  compressus.  The  Helosciadium 
is  different  from  any  English  specimens  which  I  have  seen.  It  has 
properly  no  stem,  but  throws  out  runners,  which  produce  at  the  same 
points  roots,  leaves  and  umbels ;  yet  I  would  not  be  very  positive 
that  it  is  specifically  distinct  from  H.  nodiflorum.  On  the  top  of  the 
sand  rocks  a  little  beyond  this  spring  grows  Juncus  capitatus ;  and  a 
little  higher  up,  on  the  stony  ground,  abundance  of  Epipactis  atro- 
mbens.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  its  smaller  leaves  and  dark 
purple  flowers,  and  earlier  time  of  flowering  (June),  strongly  indicate 
a  specific  difference  from  E.  latifolia,  of  which  there  is  abundance  in 
the  same  place,  but  not  opening  its  flowers  until  the  other  is  quite 
over.  We  also  find  here  Helianthemum  pulverulentum,  and  T  think 
apenninum,  the  latter  of  which  is  perhaps  a  white-flowered  variety  of 
H.  vulgare.  H.  polifolium,  as  figured  in  '  English  Botany,'  differs  in 
its  sepals,  which  are  rounded  at  the  top.  At  this  point  M.  Barnard 
left  me,  but  we  may  descend  into  the  marsh  and  cross  it  to  Ronceval. 
The  principal  rarities,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  Botany  of  bogs 
and  marshes  in  France,  consisted  of  plants  more  common  in  England 
than  here :  here  are  Carex  dioica  and  pulicaris,  and  several  other  spe- 
cies are  said  to  be  found,  but  the  marsh  was  everywhere  full  of  water, 
and  though  one  may  go  up  to  one's  knees  for  the  certainty  of  a  rare 
plant,  yet  one  does  not  like  to  do  so  for  the  chance  of  a  species  con- 
sidered rare  by  the  French  botanists,  and  the  additional  chance  that 
it  would  not  be  so  considered  by  an  English  one.  All  the  Carices 
that  I  did  see,  were  in  very  bad  condition,  and  it  was  apparently  a 
bad  year  for  them.      Neoltia  spiralis  is  fomid  in  these  marshes  at  a 
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later  season ;  and  on  the  left  hand  border  Malaxis  LoSselii  is  said  to 
grow,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  Chlora  perfoliata,  which  in  this  part  of 
France  seems  always  to  prefer  a  boggy  situation,  also  grows  here; 
and  in  some  of  the  drier  parts,  elevated  a  few  inches  above  the  gene- 
ral level,  Inula  salicina.    There  were  also  :  — 

Polygala  amara,  var.  austri-  Scirpus  uniglumis  Utricularia  minor 

Drosera  anglica  [aca  Scboenus  nigricaus  Ranunculus  Lingua 

Aspidium  Thelypteris  Sparganium  natans  Epipactis  palustris 
Pinguicuhi  vulgaris 

Before  we  reach  Ronceval,  to  the  left  of  the  path  through  a  pine- 
wood,  M.  Barnard  finds  Lavandula  vera  in  abundance,  but  I  nussed 
the  spot.  Scabiosa  ukranica  grows  on  some  sandy  banks,  but  not  in 
the  abundance  in  which  we  shall  find  it  in  our  next  walk.  I  gathered 
also  Silene  Otites,  Orobanche  ramosa,  Linaria  Pelesseriana  and  Po- 
lycnemum  arvense. 

From  Ronceval  we  may  again  cross  the  marshes  in  a  new  line,  and 
pass  the  Essonne,  either  at  the  bridge  below  the  chateau,  or  at  the 
Mill  du  Tonneau.  In  either  case  we  direct  our  course  to  the  village 
of  Finson,  behind  which,  on  a  bank  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  is  Medi- 
cago  orbicularis.  We  then  cross  the  wood  by  a  foot-path,  where  I 
ought  to  have  found  Rhus  Toxicodendron.  This  is  probably  one  of 
the  plants  introduced  here  by  M.  de  Malesherbes,  the  generoas  de- 
fender of  Louis  XVI.,  who  amused  himself  with  planting  trees  and 
scattering  seeds  in  the  woods  about  the  chateau.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  plants  about  Malesherbes,  which  seem  to  be  naturalized 
rather  than  genuine  natives,  but  which  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
him.  Prunus  Mahaleb  I  should  think  indigenous  ;  it  abounds  in  the 
woods,  not  only  here  but  at  Etampes  and  Pithiviers  :  and  being  es- 
teemed a  good  wood  for  fuel,  it  is  now  planted  for  that  object;  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  a  plant,  a  native  of  the  country  and  found 
useful,  should  be  selected,  than  that  a  foreign  shrub  should  have  been 
sought  out  for  that  purpose.  Cytisus  Laburnum  is  almost  equally 
common,  and  is  considered  also  good  fiiel.  This  may  have  spread 
from  the  gardens,  where  it  has  been  early  and  generally  admitted 
throughout  Europe,  as  an  ornamental  plant ;  yet  I  should  rather 
suppose  it  wild  originally,  though  increased  to  its  present  quantity  by 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  woods.  Nobody  would  doubt  that 
these  plants  were  in  their  natural  situation  if  there  were  only  one 
shrub  where  now  there  are  a  hundred  ;  their  very  abundance  makes 
them  suspicious.  Prunus  Mahaleb  I  gathered  in  a  wood  near  Rouen, 
aud  it  occurs  in  the  forest  of  Orleans.    For  the  Laburnum  we  must  go 
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much  further  to  find  a  position  in  which  it  is  either  certainly  or  doubt- 
fully a  native.    Next  to  these  is  Syringa  vulgaris,  which  occurs  some- 
times in  large  patches,  and  sometimes  in  scattered  bushes,  just  as  we 
should  expect  from  a  native  plant.      Colutea  arborea  is  much  less 
widely  diffused ;  but  this,  and  Rhus  coriaria  and  R.  cotinus,  occur  at 
Pithiviers  as  well  as  here  at  Malesherbes.     Of  Robinia  pseud-acacia 
there  is  not  much,  except  by  the  road-sides :  it  is  not  a  good  fire- 
wood.     Spiraea  hvpericifolia  occurs  in  several  places,  and  as  it  can- 
not be  of  value  for  fire-wood,  is  probably  a  true  native.      Keeping 
still  to  this  wood  of  Malesherbes,  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  preced- 
ing, Cytisus  supinus  and  sessilifolius,  Tilia  parvifolia  and  Acer  mons- 
pessulanus.      Our  next  plant  is  Stachys  lanata,  at  the  foot  of  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  towards  the  chateau:  I  observed  also  a  plant  or  two 
of  the  same  by  tlie  village  of  Pinson.      We  go  up  these  steps,  and 
leaving  the  chateau  on  the  left,  pass  by  a  long  straight  avenue  to  the 
road  to  Orleans,  which  we  cross,  and  gather  Cytisus  supinus,  and  af- 
ter some  distance,  find  on  the  left  the  wood  of  Chateau  Gay,  which 
we   enter,  and  gather  Buxus  sempervirens,  Quercus  coccifera  and 
Taxus  baccata:    ev$n  the  latter  of  these  is  not  thought  genuine. 
Then  on  a  hill  almost  detached  from  the  general  mass,  abundance  of 
Phalangium  ramosum  and  Carthamus  mitissimus  occur.      Here  also, 
in  some  years.  Orchis  odoratissima  abounds,  but  though  M.  Barnard 
was  with  me  at  this  point,  we  hunted  a  long  time  for  it  in  vain.    The 
Orchises  of  the  militaris  tribe  were  over,  but  O.  hircina  was  still  in 
full  flower,  Ophrys  apifera  very  plentiful,  and  O.  arachnites  just  com- 
ing out  (June  24),  but  when  I  again  visited  the  point  at  a  later  period, 
(July  31),  it  was  in  great  beauty :    Prunella  grandiflora  also  made 
much  more  show  at  this  later  visit.     I  do  not  mention  in  these  walks 
Teucrium  montanum,  Ouonis  Columnar,  or  Helianthemum  Fumana, 
because  they  are  almost  everywhere  about  Malesherbes.  On  descend- 
ing from  this  hill  and  leaving  the  wood,  we  gathered  Neslia  panicu- 
lata  and  Lactuca  perennis.      Here  M.  Barnard  again  left  me,  after 
having  pointed  out  my  course  to  the  CoUine  de  Justice.      On  a  bar- 
ren piece  of  ground  on  the  way,  the  three  species  of  Adonis  were  all 
growing  together,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them. 
They  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  well  characterized  by  the  seeds.      In 
A.  autumnalis  (a)  these  are  pyramidal,  with  a  terminal  style,  and 
are  rounded  at  the  base.      Those  of  A.  aestivalis  difier  by  having  an 
unequally  projecting  membrane  above  the  base,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tooth  to  the  outline,  (b) :  while  in  A.  flammea,  the  spike  is 
iKore  cylindrical,  tlie  fruit  smaller  and  less  angular,  and  the  style  be- 
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low  the  summit,  {c) :  something  of  the  border  above  the  base  is  visi- 
ble  here  also.  These  characters  are  the  more  valuable,  as  the  flowers 
and  seeds  are  generally  found  together.  But  in  the  spring  (they  all 
flower  early  in  June,  or  perhaps  in  May),  before  the  seeds  are  suffi- 

b  b  a  c 

a.  Seed  of  Adonis  automnaUs.  ft,  b.  Seed  of  A.  estivalU.  c.  Seed  of  A.  flammea. 

cienUy  advanced,  they  may  be  distinguished,  —  A.  autumnalis  by  its 
somewhat  incurved  petals  of  a  rich  deep  crimson,  giving  rather  a  glo- 
bular appearance  to  the  flower ;  aestivalis  by  its  full,  flat,  scarlet  flow- 
er; and  flammeaby  its  few  (3 — 5)  and  narrow  petals,  forming  a  flower 
neither  conspicuous  nor  beautiful.      Upon  the  same  piece  of  barren 
ground  grows  Linum  montanum,  here  quite  prostrate ;  while  on  the 
neighbouring  Colline  de  Justice  it  is  erect.     Other  diflerence  I  could 
not  find,  except  that  the  latter  form  produces  its  flowers  for  a  short 
period  only,  while  the  former  keeps  throwing  out  its  flowering-stems 
all  through  the  summer.     L.  montanum  and  L.  aJpinum  seem,  how- 
ever, hardly  marked  by  any  other  character :  L.  perenne  of  Smith  (L      i 
anglicum  of  DeCandolle)  is  perhaps  distinguished  by  its  obtuse  sepals. 
Here  we  also  meet  with  Micropus  erectus,  which  I  afterwards  found      , 
to  be  very  common  at  Etampes  and  Pithiviers,  as  well  as  at  Male-      | 
sherbes ;  and  with  Althaea  hirsuta. 

From  this  barren  piece  I  mounted  the  Colline  de  Justice,  where 
again  we  find  abundance  of  Orchidese,  Carthamus  mitissimus,  and 
Spiraea  hypericifolia,  together  with  Rosa  cinnamomea,  Lavandula  ve- 
ra, and  one  or  two  plants  of  Satureja  montana.      From  this  hill  I 
crossed  the  plain  to  two  or  three  cottages  within  sight,  above  Rou- 
villes,  which  mark  the  station  of  Rosa  lutea,  and  where,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  I  still  found  one  or  two  straggling  flowers.      From  thence, 
leaving  the  chateau,  which  lies  between  us  and  Malesherbes,  on  the      i 
left,  we  follow  the  line  of  a  hedge  till  we  have  wood  on  the  outside  of 
the  inclosure  as  well  as  within,  and  then  crossing  the  hedge,  which  is      i 
everywhere  pervious,  we  find  Limodomm  abortivum  on  the  descent,      I 
on  the  stony  soil  above  the  sand. 

In  all  this  walk  we  have  been  rather  circling  Malesherbes,  than  go-      | 
ing  to  any  distance,  and  it  might  be  divided  into  two,  or  the  two  last 
portions  might  be  visited  in  our  next  walk.  j 

In  this  we  again  cross  the  bridge,  but  afterwards  turn  to  the  left 
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instead  of  the  right.  On  the  sandy  ground  here,  as  indeed  in  many 
other  places,  we  find  Fumaria.  parviflora  and  Vaillantii  abundantly.  I 
have  not,  in  this  excursion,  seen  much  of  the  larger  forms,  but  the 
four  smaller  seem  distinctly  characterized.  In  F.  parviflora  the  seed 
ends  in  a  blunt  acumen,  giving  a  somewhat  lengthened  form  to  the 
1  2 


1,  2,  3.-- Fumaria  micrantha,  Cosson.       4,  5.— F.  parviflora,  Plain  of  Varenne.       6.— F.  Vaillantii, 
Pttbivien.        7.— F.  miorantha,  SoBsez.       8.— F.  offldiiBlis,  Beaavais.       9.->F.  officinalis,  England. 

whole  fruit ;  and  though  in  F.  officinalis  and  Vaillantii  there  is  some- 
times a  sort  of  umbo,  yet  this  rather  occupies  a  terminal  hollow  than 
forms  of  itself  a  projection.  In  F.  officinalis  the  calyx,  on  the  first 
opening  of  the  flower,  is  as  long  as  the  germen ;  in  Vaillantii  it  is 
extremely  small  and  evanescent,  so  much  so  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  be  certain  that  there  is  any,  even  before  the  flowers  are  open ; 
in  micrantha,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  broad,  more  than  half  as  long  as 
the  flower,  and  exceeding  at  all  times  the  seed-vessel.  The  ca- 
lyx of  F.  parviflora  is  larger  than  that  of  Vaillantii,  but  this,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  is  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the  fruit. 

Our  next  plant  is  Verbascum  thapsiforme,  which  is  also  very  com- 
mon, but  flowering  rather  later  than  many  of  the  plants  of  our  walk. 
The  large  flower  and  the  lengthened  lower  anthers  are  the  first  things 
to  be  attended  to.  Cosson  &c.  make  the  character  depend  upon  the 
greater  proportionate  length  of  the  filaments,  but  I  do  not  find  this  to 
be  correct.  The  anther  is  lengthened  quite  as  much  in  proportion  as 
the  filament ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  V.  Thapsus  the  two 
lower  filaments  and  anthers  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  others,  and 
in  all  the  species  of  Verbascum  where  this  takes  place,  the  lengthen- 
ed anther  is  smooth  at  the  top,  and  sometimes  in  its  whole  length. 
Another  point   is  in  the  base  of  the  leaves,  which  are  always  so 
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decurrent  in  V.  Thapsus,  as  to  form  five  wings  lo  the  stalk.  I  cannot 
assert  that  this  is  never  the  case  in  V.  thapsiforme,  but  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  foand  to  obtain  through  the  whole  plant,  and  the  lower 
leaves  are  sometimes  so  little  decurrent  as  hardly  to  furnish  two  con- 
tinued wings,  bringing  it  near  to  phlomoides.  It  may  be  a  variety  of 
V.  Thapsus,  but  it  is  not  a  hybrid,  as  this  and  Thapsus  are  rarely 
found  together. 

We  have  as  yet  made  very  little  progress  in  our  walk.  A  few  steps 
further  bring  us  to  a  bank  of  loose  sand,  profusely  covered  with  Sca- 
biosa  ukranica,  which  however  is  hardly  in  a  state  to  offer  good  speci- 
mens before  the  middle  of  August.  A  little  further,  and  higher  up  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  we  also  found  most  of  the  plants  we 
had  observed  in  similar  situations  in  yesterday^s  walk,  grows  Stipa 
pennata.  Abandoning  the  hills  for  a  moment,  we  descend  into  the 
marsh,  in  one  point  of  which  we  find  Ophrys  Loeselii  in  plenty,  and 
Myriophyllum  pectinatum,  which  seems  a  common  form  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  This  is  also  a  station  of  Carex  filiformis,  but  I  did 
not  see  it.  We  then  take  the  road  for  Nanteau,  and  directmg  our 
course  to  the  east  end  of  the  village,  follow  the  carriage-road  towards 
Bois  Minard,  near  the  beginning  of  which,  in  the  sandy  bottom,  we 
find  Trigonella  monspeliaca  and  Andropogon  angustifolium.  The 
botanist  may  then  either  continue  to  Bois  Minard,  or  return  through 
Nanteau,  and  take  the  road  along  the  valley  as  far  as  the  Mill  of  Noi- 
gneau.  I  took  the  former  course,  and  from  Bois  Minard  descended 
through  a  woody  valley  to  the  Chapelle  Nainvault,  now  a  bam,  and 
to  the  said  Mill  of  Noigueau.  This  valley  will  perhaps  give  nothing 
new,  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  see  such  a  number  of  plants  together,  either 
rare  or  unknown  with  us.  The  steep  barren  points  were  splendid 
with :  — 

Dianthus  caryophylliis  Ononis  Colamnie  Aira  canescens 

D.  prolifer  Coronilla  minima  Euphorbia  Cyparissias 

Sileue  Otites  Statice  plantagiuea  Ononis  natrix,    which   I 

Veronica  spicata  Sedum  album  ought  to  lui?e  men- 

Melampyrum  crista lum  Geranium  sanguineum  tioned  before,  as  it 

Helianthemum  guttatum  Stachys  recta  grows  in  many  pla- 

Teucrium  Cbamsdrys  S.  annua  ces. 

T.  montanum  Allium  sphsrocephalum 

The  white-flowered  Helianthemums  were  over.  In  the  lower  parts 
we  had  Campanula  persicifolia,  Coronilla  varia,  Peucedanum  Oreo- 
selinum,  Malva  Alcea  and  Tilia  parvifolia.  I  missed  Scabiosa  sua- 
veolens,  which  is  said  to  grow  in  this  valley. 

After  passing  the  mill  and  the  bridge  beyond  it,  we  cross  the 
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marshes  by  a  path  to  the  right,  which  is  not  always  practicable.  I 
was  told  that  this  would  take  me  to  St.  Val:  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
made  some  mistake,  and  kept  too  much  to  the  left,  but  I  came  out  at 
Boigneville,  the  hills  behind  which  descend  in  a  sort  of  double  slope, 
of  which  the  highest  is  stony  and  the  lower  sandy.  Behind  the  last 
houses  of  the  village,  on  the  upper  pait  of  the  lower  slope,  Hyssopus 
officinalis  grows  in  great  profusion.  At  Boigneville  are  two  respect- 
able public-houses.  I  continued  my  walk  to  St.  Val,  behind  which 
there  is  a  range  of  rocky  wood,  where  however  I  added  nothing,  and 
I  should  recommend  it  and  some  points  above  to  the  examination  of 
another  day,  when  the  botanist  has  not  spent  his  time  and  his  labour 
in  hunting  out  plants  by  the  way:  he  will  therefore  set  his  face  home- 
wards, and  passing  the  little  bridge  at  Boigneville,  ascend  the  rock 
of  St  Gervais  by  a  winding  foot-path.  This  bridge  is  over  a  little 
stream,  whose  sources  are  in  the  marshy  ground  of  the  valley  above, 
and  there  are  moist  places  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  bank  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  marsh,  which  seemed  promising,  but  I  found  nothing. 
As  he  emerges  from  the  rocky  ascent  of  St.  Gervais,  he  will  find  Bu- 
pleurum  aristatum,  which  1  believe  is  the  only  addition  1  have  made 
to  the  Flora  of  Paris :  and  he  will  enjoy  a  fine  view  up  the  rocky  val- 
ley of  Prainvault,  and  down  that  of  the  Essonne.  Thence  keeping  to 
the  left  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  he  will  come  to  a  carriage-road  which 
rises  from  the  valley.  Near  this  he  ought  to  find  Ruta  graveolens 
and  Allium  carinatum,  but  I  failed  in  both,  although  I  returned  a  se- 
cond time  to  look  for  them.  Afler  leaving  this  point  I  took  the  by- 
road to  Argerville,  and  turning  to  the  right  followed  for  some  distance 
the  valley  of  the  Essonne  to  Touvault,  soon  after  which  my  road  as- 
cended the  hills.  I  left  it  at  the  top  and  followed  the  crest,  which 
gave  me  again  Limodorum  abortivum  and  Bupleurum  aristatum. 
From  this  point  we  may  pass  through  a  little  hamlet,  and  above  the 
chateau  of  Bouville,  and  gather  Rosa  lutea  and  Limodorum  aborti- 
vum, if  we  have  not  already  included  them  in  our  collections. 

Many  other  excursions,  extending  to  a  greater  distance,  might 
doubtless  be  made  profitably  from  Malesherbes,  keeping  among  the 
woods  and  steep  banks  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Essonne ;  for 
on  the  flat  table-land  which  extends  on  each  side,  there  is  little  to  be 
found.  I  went  on  one  occasion  to  Boissy  aux  Cailles,  near  which, 
in  the  early  spring,  M.  Barnard  obtained  Scilla  bifolia  and  Corydalis 
labacea.  I  found  nothing;  but  it  is  curious  and  very  delightful,  afler 
a  long,  dull,  nearly  level  walk,  to  find  one's  self  on  the  edge  of  a  deep 
picturesque  hollow,  where  rocks,  woods  and  sandy  banks  are  mixed 
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with  villages  and  calUvation.  This  hollow  of  Boissy  aux  Cailles 
fonns  the  head  of  a  separate  valley,  watered  lower  down  by  the  little 
river  I'EcoUe,  which  falls  into  the  Seine  at  Ponthievy.  The  eye  fol- 
lows it  as  far  as  Milly,  where  some  pretty  high  hills,  probably  calca- 
reous, rise  above  the  sandy  banks.  To  judge  from  this  view,  and 
from  the  figure  it  makes  on  the  map,  there  is  no  situation  about  Paris 
which  promises  a  better  harvest  than  Milly,  and  as  we  find  no  habi- 
tats assigned,  1  conclude  that  none  has  been  so  little  visited. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Botany  of  Malesherbes,  the  tendency 
it  exhibits  to  admit  a  foreign  vegetation  is  very  curious.  Of  the  va- 
rious plants  which  have  been  sown  in  difierent  places  in  our  country, 
for  amusement,  for  experiment,  or  with  the  fallacious  and  foolish  view 
of  swelling  out  the  numbers  of  a  local  Flora,  we  know  that  very  few 
have  succeeded ;  but  here  everything  see9is  to  take  root. 

On  the  26th  of  June  I  found  a  voiture  at  Malesherbes,  which  took 
me  to  Lardi,  whence  I  went  by  the  rail-road  to  Etampes.  Our  road 
followed  the  valley  of  the  Essonne  (after  the  first  three  or  four  miles) 
as  far  as  Fert6  TAleps,  and  the  whole  is  very  tempting  ;  but  on  ano- 
ther occasion  (July)  I  visited  Pithiviers,  which  perhaps  is  more  different 
in  its  character  from  Malesherbes  than  Maisse,  la  Fert6,  or  any  place 
in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Essonne.  The  grit  and  sand  here  disappear, 
and  we  have  only  a  few  calcareous  rocks  and  slopes  of  trifling  eleva- 
vation  arising  from  the  valley.  Pithiviers  would  afford  two  long 
walks,  one  up  and  one  down  the  valley,  in  each  case  going  on  one 
side  and  returning  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  rarities  of  Malesherbes 
are  here  plentifiil ;  as  Linum  montanum,  the  erect  variety,  Teticrium 
montanum.  Ononis  Columnse,  Micropus  erectus  and  Althsea  hirsuta. 
Prunus  Mahaleb  is  extremely  common,  as  well  as  several  of  the  other 
shrubs  of  doubtful  spontaneity  already  mentioned.  In  the  park,  a 
vast  enclosure  of  fields,  gardens,  meadows  and  marshes,  M.  Cosson 
and  myself  gathered  Lathyrus  palustris.  This  park  is  open  on  the 
side  towards  Pithiviers,  but  has  no  exit  at  the  further  end,  and  its 
long  wall  forces  one  to  a  disagreeable  detour  on  that  side  of  the  town. 
Below  the  park  is  a  considerable  marsh,  somewhat  peaty  in  places, 
and  here  also  is  found  Lathyrus  palustris,  but  not  so  plentifully  as  in 
the  park.  In  another  direction  L.  tuberosus  grows  among  the  com. 
Towards  Bonderoy,  Medicago  orbicularis  is  plentifiil,  and  we  observ- 
ed Tordylium  maximum  and  Veronica  praBCox. 

From  Etampes  the  walk  I  should  most  recommend  is  to  go  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Fauxbourg  8t.  Pierre,  and  turning  on  the  left  from 
the  road  to  Pithiviers,  ascend  a  sandy  slope  by  the  side  of  a  sand-pit. 
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Immediately  after  leaving  the  houses  we  find  Tragus  racemosus,  and 
higher  up  Fedia  coronata.  Crossing  the  ridge,  and  a  cultivated  val- 
ley, we  reach  a  second  woody  bluff  where  Helianthemum  Fumana  (or 
procumbens)  is  exceedingly  abundant  Proceeding  in  the  same  man- 
ner we  mount  a  third  woody  point,  after  passing  in  the  bottom  the 
road  to  la  Fert6,  which  is  characterized  by  the  size  and  abundance 
of  Ononis  Columnar,  and  on  the  top  by  the  quantity  of  Micropus 
erectus  and  of  Orchideae,  for  which  however  I  was  too  late,  except  for 
Sat}nrium  hircinum  and  an  Epipactis. 

The  Micropus  is  nearly  wanting  on  the  two  first  hills.  The  upper 
part  of  the  fourth  point  offers  us  Carthamus  mitissimus,  and  on  its 
foot,  in  a  sandy  wood  which  descends  into  the  plain,  an  Orobanche, 
which  some  of  my  botanical  friends  thought  to  be  O.  arenaria.  On 
examining  it  more  at  leisure,  and  comparing  it  with  a  specimen  of  O. 
arenaria  firom  Montpellier,  it  appears  to  me  a  variety  of  O.  caerulea, 
with  blunter  divisions  to  the  lower  lip,  and  the  upper  toothed,  but 
nearly  entire.  1  did  not  go  any  further,  but  there  are  three  other 
points  of  the  same  nature  well  worth  an  examination,  and  we  might 
then  walk  to  Etrechy,  two  leagues  from  Etampes,  and  return  by  the 
rail-road.  The  only  interesting  plants  I  have  seen  at  Etampes,  not 
included  in  this  walk,  are  Teucrium  montanum,  Linum  montanum 
and  Trigonella  monspeliaca ;  and  I  should  think  it  probable  that  a 
further  investigation  would  yield  these  also.  The  two  first  seem  to 
prefer  a  calcareous  soil,  and  would  be  found  in  a  walk  begun  by  cross- 
ing the  marshes  of  the  Juine  by  a  foot-path,  and  keeping  among  the 
woods  to  the  right.  I  did  not  go  far  in  this  direction,  and  about  Or- 
moy  la  Rividre,  the  hills  do  not  appear  interesting.  Further  up  the 
valley  they  are  again  more  promising.  Just  beyond  the  first  hollow, 
opposite  to  a  mill  before  reaching  Ormoy,  are  some  banks  which  seem 
exceedingly  rich  in  Orchideae ;  and  if  Orchis  variegata  had  got  into 
the  Norman  Flora  by  anything  but  a  mistake,  I  should  expect  to  find 
it  here.  There  are  some  barren  slopes  stretching  from  Briere  les  Scel- 
16es  towards  Champigny,  which  will  yield  Trigonella  moni^eliaca, 
and  perhaps  something  else ;  at  the  foot  I  observed  Amoseris  mini- 
ma: I  passed  along  it  in  the  rain.  In  the  fields  at  the  top  I  noticed 
the  Polycnemum,  and  above  St.  Martin  de  la  Roche,  Trifolium  glome^ 
ratum,  which  is  considered  a  prize  by  the  Parisian  botanists.  At  St 
Martin  is  Leonurus  Cardiaca,  but  I  did  not  see  the  L.  Marrubiajstrum, 
said  to  be  found  near  Etampes.  At  St.  Hilaire,  Carthamus  mitissi- 
mus is  abundant ;  and  in  the  fields  on  the  plain  above,  Targionia  la- 
tifolia.     In  a  rocky  sandy  bit  of  wood  in  the  way,  the  Trigonella  p^--* 
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occurs,  but  less  abundantly  than  in  the  station  before  noticed :  Me- 
dicago  orbicularis  also  occurs  in  the  same  place.  Fedia  coronata  is 
most  abundant  on  a  sandy  point  overhanging  the  rail-road :  Oxalis 
stricta  occurs  in  the  lower  grounds ;  Coronilla  minima  and  Micropus 
erectus  are  common  in  this  direction. 

On  the  29th  I  left  Etampes  and  returned  to  Paris ;  and  on  the  2nd 
of  July  accompanied  M.  de  Jussieu  and  his  friends  and  pupils  in  a 
herborization  in  the  forest  of  Montmorency. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Paris  affords  a  number  of  stations  for  plea- 
sant and  profitable  botanical  excursions,  in  the  radius  of  a  few  miles. 
The  forests  of  Marly,  St.  Germain,  Montmorency,  Bondy  and  Senart, 
the  woods  of  Meudon  and  Versailles,  and  still  nearer,  those  of  Boa< 
logne  and  Yincennes,  afford  ample  scope  for  botanical  investigations. 
Sometimes  a  larger  range  is  taken,  and  M.  de  Jussieu  leads  a  party, 
once  in  the  season,  to  Fontainebleau  or  Rambouillet.  Tn  the  weekly 
excursions,  the  mass  of  pupils  know  little  about  Botany,  but  even  in 
these  parties  there  are  generally  some  sensible  men  and  good  bota- 
nists, besides  M.  de  Jussieu  himself,  and  M.  Decaisne.  M.  de  Jus^ 
sieu^s  method  with  his  pupils  is  admirable.  They  bring  him  plants 
to  name,  and  he  adds  to  the  name  some  little  note  about  their  cha- 
racters, or  the  natural  class  to  which  they  belong,  or  calls  their  atten- 
tion to  particular  points  of  construction  which  may  tend  to  elucidate 
these  points. 

We  took  the  road  by  the  Fontaincj  and  thus  entered  the  forest, 
keeping  afterwards  rather  to  the  left.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  springy 
ground,  which  does  not  perhaps  yield  much  water  even  in  the  spring, 
but  which  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  number  of  plants  which  delight 
in  moisture,  and  Osmunda  regalis  and  a  variety  of  Carices  are  pretty 
widely  diffused.  We  got  Carex  Mairii  growing  plentifiilly,  mixed 
with  C.  flava ;  Poly  gala  depressa  seems  also  to  like  wet  places.  On 
emerging  from  this  part  of  the  forest  we  passed  the  village  of  Andilly, 
from  a  point  above  which  we  had  a  noble  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Seine  and  the  surrounding  hills.  On  the  top  of  this  bluff  the  stones 
abound  in  the  fossil  seeds  of  Chara  medicaginula.  On  ascending  this 
point  we  turn  to  the  left,  between  a  corn-field  and  a  branch  of  the 
forest :  the  former  contains  Arenaria  segetalis.  Beyond  this  we  again 
find  a  considerable  extent  of  wet  ground,  from  which  we  descended 
to  a  dried-up  pool,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  habitat  of  Stachys  al- 
pina.  In  this  pool,  or  in  one  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  I  recollect 
on  a  former  occasion  to  have  found  Teucrium  Scorodonia.  We  then 
turned  up  the  little  valley  which  forms  a  station  for  Asperula  odo- 
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rata,  and  one  or  two  other  plants  more  common  with  us  than  about 
Paris,  and  arrived  at  a  house  famous  for  its  milk,  and  framage  a  la 
crSmCj  which  is  more  like  clotted  cream  than  like  cream  cheese,  and 
after  passing  the  foot  of  another  pool,  take  a  path  to  the  right,  at  a 
little  distance  above  which,  on  the  left,  is  some  boggy  ground,  the 
station  of  a  curious  monstrosity  of  Erica  Tetralix.  The  flower  is 
small,  and  much  less  conspicuous  than  ordinary,  and  the  style  very 
prominent;  but  the  wonderftil  part  is  the  apparent  conversion  of  the 
eight  anthers  into  as  many  cells  of  a  seed-vessel. 

It  may  be  supposed  I  did  not  neglect  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  but  I 
hardly  know  what  line  to  recommend  to  an  English  botanist.  The 
wood  is  nearly  flat,  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  for  a  Parisian  botanist  con- 
tains few  rarities  but  such  as  are  suspicious.  An  English  one,  how- 
ever, may  be  gratified,  especially  if  he  visits  it  in  May,  with  finding 
Convallaria  Polygonatum  and  multiflora,  Pulmonaria  angustifolia, 
Melampyrum  cristatum  and  Hemiaria  glabra ;  or  later  in  the  season, 
Coronilla  varia  and  Veronica  spicata.  Perhaps  the  best  line  would 
be  to  enter  by  the  gate  at  Passy,  near  to  which,  on  the  rubbish  and 
broken  ground  occasioned  by  the  new  fortifications,  M.  Bourgeau  has 
lately  found  abundance  of  Centaurea  melitensis.  After  passing  the 
fortifications,  we  may  keep  northward  to  a  great  carrefour,  that  is,  in 
this  instance,  to  a  large  open  circle  where  a  great  many  roads  unite. 
A  little  to  the  north  we  find  Thalictrum  sylvaticum,  also  a  discovery 
of  M.  Bourgeau^s,  and  if  not  a  species,  it  is  a  variety  well  worth  notice. 
It  is  smaller  than  T.  minus,  and  differs  from  that  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  spreads  itself  over  the  ground,  forming  an  almost  continued 
and  even  covering.  We  then  turn  to  the  west,  to  the  gate  of  Long- 
champs,  near  which  are  Medicago  orbicularis,  Orobanche  amethystea, 
&c.,  and  passing  the  gate  we  descend  to  a  gravel-pit,  about  which  are 
Heliotropium  europseum,  and  several  other  plants  not  uncommon  in 
such  situations  about  Paris.  We  re-enter  the  wood,  and  take  the 
avenue  of  Grand  Villiers,  leading  to  the  gate  of  Boulogne ;  then  take 
the  first  turning  to  the  left,  and  near  the  turning,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  last-mentioned  road,  we  find  Potentilla  pensylvanica, 
P.  recta,  Myagrum  orientale  and  Brassica  Cheiranthus:  there  is  also 
a  large  variety  of  Thalictrum  minus.  We  go  out  of  the  gate  of  Bou- 
logne, and  make  our  way  at  a  little  distance  firom  the  wood  to  the 
Pidni  du  jour.  I  did  not  at  the  time  visit  this  locality^  but  have  a 
recollection  of  being  much  interested  there  some  years  ago. 

On  the  10th  of  July  I  took  the  rail-road  to  Versailles,  and  walked 
to  the  Eiang  du  trou  SaU.    'hlLj  chief  objects  were  Potentilla  supina 
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Elatine  alsinastram,  E.  hexandra  and  Scirpas  supinus,  but  I  suc- 
ceeded only  with  the  first  The  Etang  da  troa  Sale  is  a  pool  made 
by  damming  up  a  trifling  valley,  and  the  permanent  supply  of  water 
is  very  small,  if  any,  yet  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in  angling  may 
serve  as  a  proof  that  it  is  never  quite  dry.  The  sides  are  very  nearly 
level,  so  that  a  fall  of  a  few  inches  exposes  a  great  extent  of  land 
overflowed  in  the  winter.  In  this  part  grows  the  Potentilla,  this  year 
in  great  abundance,  but  in  some  years  it  is  said  to  be  very  sparingly 
scattered.  Here  also  is  Gjrpsophila  muralis,  and  an  Alopecunis  that 
is  called  fiilvus,  but  which  I  think  does  not  difier  firom  A.  bulbosus. 
Some  of  the  plants  have  a  decided  swelling  at  the  base  of  the  stalk, 
others  are  as  decidedly  without  it,  and  between  these  there  is  eveiy 
possible  step.  A  litUe  higher  up  we  find  Lythrum  hyssopifolium,  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  water,  littorella  lacustris,  limosella  aquatica  and 
Scirpus  acicularis.  For  Scirpus  supinus  I  am  probably  too  early,  as 
I  believe  it  hardly  flowers  before  September. 

On  the  14th  I  again  accompanied  M.  de  Jussieu  and  his  pupils: 
M.  Delile  and  his  son,  and  M.  Maire,  were  also  of  the  party.  We 
went  on  the  rail^road  to  Athys,  where  we  crossed  the  water,  traversed 
a  cultivated  plain,  and  afterwards  followed  a  little  stream  to  its  source 
in  the  forest  of  Senart  There  is  a  good  deal  of  boggy  ground  in  this 
forest,  where  the  face  of  the  country  seems  to  give  little  expectation 
of  such  a  feature.  Our  plants  were  Exacum  Candollii  and  filifonne, 
Juncus  tenageya,  Centunculus  minimus  and  Potamogeton  heterophyl- 
lus,  all  near  the  Carrefour  des  Cerfs.  Epipactis  palustris  and  Cblora 
perfoliata,  abundant  on  the  boggy  ground.  Utricularia  minor,  Inula 
salicina.  Campanula  cervicaria,  Malva  Alcea,  Peucedanum  parisiense, 
Selinum  caniifolium,  Stachys  germanica,  Polycnemum  arvense,  Stel- 
lera  passerina,  apd  Carex  intermedia,  the  latter  growing  in  the  water, 
and  putting  on  an  appearance  difierent  from  that  which  it  has  with  us. 

We  concluded  our  walk  at  Ris,  where  we  again  got  on  to  a  rail- 
road train,  and  reached  Paris  about  6  o^clock. 

On  looking  back  at  the  course  I  have  held,  I  must  acknowledge 
that  my  turning  south  at  Mantes  before  reaching  Paris  was  not  well 
planned  in  point  of  Botany,  though  a  view  of  the  cathedral  at  Char- 
tres  might  be  well  worth  such  a  deviation.  A  better  way  would  be  to 
stop  at  Vernon.  There  is  a  little  valley  above  Vernon  where  perhaps 
something  might  be  found,  but  the  acknowledged  spot  of  good  Bota- 
ny in  on  the  hill  of  St.  Catherine,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Seine. 
From  Vernon,  descend  in  the  steam-packet  to  the  lesser  AndelyS) 
where  the  Rochers  de  St.  Jacques  on  one  side  of  the  town,  and  Cha- 
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teau  Gaillard  on  the  other,  give  probably  the  richest  harvest  on  the 
river  irom  Paris  to  the  sea.  A  person  who  is  not  nice  in  his  demands 
for  accommodation,  may  be  well  entertained  at  the  Chaine  d'Or,  at 
the  little  Andelys.  The  larger  would  probably  afford  a  larger  inn. 
From  Andelys  the  botanist  may  again  descend  the  Seine  to  the  sta- 
tion which  communicates  with  Louviers.  He  would  then  have  to 
pass  twice  on  the  rail-road  the  distance  from  that  station  to  Vernon, 
but  this  would  cost  less  time  than  to  ascend  the  stream  between  the 
two  places.  If  after  this  he  is  inclined  to  stop  at  Mantes,  he  will  find 
the  best  Botany  on  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

Joseph  Woods. 
November,  1843. 


Art.  CXCYI.—  rarieties. 


433.  Observations  on  Hienicium  nigrescens  and  H.  hypochosroides. 
In  the  last  number  (Phytol.  801),  Mr.  H.  Watson  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  plant  which  has  been  lately  considered  by  English  bota- 
nists as  the  Hieracium  nigrescens  ( fVilld,\  and  for  my  knowledge  of 
which  as  a  native  of  Scotland  I  am  indebted  to  his  kindness.  A  spe- 
cimen now  before  me  (gathered  by  Mr.  Watson  on  Ben  Aulder)  agrees 
exactly  vrith  Bohemian  specimens  of  H.  nigrescens  received  from  Mr. 
Tausch  under  that  name;  and  as  specimens  from  that  botanist  are  ex- 
pressly referred  to  as  representing  the  plant  of  Willdenow's  herbarium 
by  Mr.  Frcelich  (DeCand.  Prod.  vii.  209),  the  latest  general  writer  on 
the  subject,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  consider  that  the  Bohemian  spe- 
cimens are  authentic  representations  of  the  plant  of  WiUdenow.  In 
addition  to  this  the  Scottish  plant  agrees  well  with  the  descriptions  of 
H.  nigrescens  given  by  different  authors,  some  of  whom  consider  it  as  a 
distinct  species,  and  others  refer  it,  as  an  extreme  form,  to  H.  alpinum. 
Having  now  shown,  I  trust,  sufficient  reason  for  its  name,  I  proceed 
to  make  a  few  observations  upon  its  claims  to  specific  distinction. 
This  is  a  subject  upon  which  much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  since 
some  forms  of  H.  alpinum  {H.  Halleri)  approach  very  closely  to  it ; 
and  it  is  only  by  long-continued  cultivation,  from  seed,  of  this  and  H. 
Halleri,  that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  a  determinate  opinion  upon 
the  subject  I  am  unable  to  add  anything  to  the  character  pointed  out 
by  Mr*  Watson,  as  distinguishing  this  plant  from  all  the  forms  of  H. 
alpinum,  namely,  the  much  broader  and  more  strongly  toothed  leaves 
and  the  dark  or  nearly  black  involucre.    The  difference  of  the  colo""- 
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of  the  involucre  seems  to  depend  upon  the  comparative  shortness  of 
the  hairs  with  which  it  is  clothed ;  they  are  terminated  by  a  pale  por- 
tion as  in  H.  alpinum,  but  that  part  is  very  short,  thus  allowing  their 
lower  part,  which  is  black,  to  be  much  more  distinctly  seen.  These 
peculiar  hairs  will  enable  the  plant  to  be  distinguished  from  all  forms 
of  H.  muronim ;  and  in  those  specimens  which  produce  more  than 
one  flower,  the  very  acute  angle  between  the  peduncles  is  a  certain 
character.  I  do  not  venture  to  give  any  strong  opinion  upon  the  spe- 
cific claims  of  this  plant,  but  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  distinct 
from  H.  alpinum.  I  hope  now  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
second  plant  referred  to  by  Mr.  Watson.  During  a  visit  to  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  in  July  last,  I  was  shown  by  Mr.  John  Taiham, 
jun.,  the  plant  that  has  for  many  years  been  called  Hypochoeris  ma- 
culata  by  the  botanists  of  that  neighbourhood,  growing  upon  rocks 
near  Settle,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  calling  it  a  form  of  Hieracium 
murorum.  I  have  now  re-examined  specimens  from  that  place,  and 
am  frilly  confirmed  in  my  opinion.  I  consider  Mr.  S.  Gibson's  H. 
hypochoeroides  to  be  the  same  plant.  This  is  far  from  being  an  un- 
common plant,  and  is  very  often  taken  for  the  H.  maculatum  (Sm.)  or 
H.  pulmonarium  (Sm.)^  to  which  it  is  very  closely  allied,  or  the  H. 
pictum  of  authors.  H.  maculatum  is,  according  to  my  view,  a  much 
larger  plant,  with  several  stem-leaves,  having  a  decurrent  base  to  all 
the  leaves,  thus  referring  it  to  H.  sylvaticum.  The  plant  called  H. 
pictum  from  the  falls  of  the  Ogwen  is  the  H.  rigidum,  y.  pictum  of 
my  Manual  (p.  186),  and  quite  distinct  from  all  the  forms  of  H.  mu- 
rorum or  H.  sylvaticum ;  I  possess  it  from  WastWater,  Cumberland ; 
Falls  of  the  Ogwen,  and  near  Llanberis,  Caernarvonshire ;  and  from 
near  Thomgrafton,  Northumberland.  —  C.  C.  Babington ;  St.  John\ 
College,  Cambridgey  Decembery  1848. 

434.  Note  on  the  Weymouth  Stations  o/Lathyrus  Nissolia  €Md  Sa- 
licornia  radicans.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Gibson's  remarks  on  the  0ants 
of  Weymouth  (Phytol.  735),  and  the  Rev.  A.  Bbxam'a  note  (Id.  775) 
on  the  same  subject,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  I  was  at  Wey* 
mouth  in  1837,  immediately  after  Mr.  Bloxam's  visit,  when  I  found 
Lathyrus  Nissolia  growing  abundantly  to  the  west  of  Portland  Ferry, 
and  Salicomia  radicans,  also  abundantly,  on  the  ground  newly  re- 
claimed from  the  Backwater.-- T*  Bell  Salter ;  Ryde,  December,  1843. 

435.  Note  on  th4  Hieraciums.  You  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  (hajok 
Mr.  Watson  for  his  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Hieracium  (Phy- 
tol. 801),  Mr.  Watson's  remarks  are  very  clear  and  satisfrictory,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  plant  sent  by  Mr.  Tatham  ^'  to  the  Botani- 
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cal  Society  of  London,"  being  the  some  as  the  one  I  alluded  to  (Phy- 
tol.  741),  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Tatham's  having  been  led  into 
the  error  by  some  of  die  botanical  works  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Watson; 
but  after  this  I  would  say  that  the  plant  sent  by  Mr.  Tatham  to  that 
Society,  was  neither  the  H.  pulmonarium  nor  the  H.  maculatum  of 
Smith ;  the  latter  plant  does  certainly  grow  about  Malham-cove,  and 
in  cultivation  remains  perfectly  unchanged;  this  is  the  H.  maculatum 
of  our  gardens,  and  if  it  be  not  a  distinct  species,  it  will  be  a  variety 
of  H.  sylvaticum,  Smith,  It  differs  from  the  one  which  has  been  mis- 
taken for  Hypochoeris  mactilata,  in  having  its  stem  leafy,  and  in  hav- 
ing more  numerous  flowers.  In  all  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen 
of  the  other  plants,  the  stems  are  without  leaves^  and  as  I  have  said 
(Phytol.  741),  the  plant  is  not  described  by  any  writer  on  British 
plants. — Samuel  Gibson  ;  Hebden  Bridge^  December  9,  1843. 

436.  Note  on  Catex  pseudo-paradoxa.  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  much 
at  yariance  with  Dr.  Wood,  in  respect  to  several  of  his  remarks  on  my 
Carex  pseudo-paradox  a,  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  his 
saying,  ^'  and  considering  myself  in  some  degree  obliged  to  maintain 
the  eorrectuess  of  the  Flora  of  this  neighbourhood,"  unless  he  would 
say  that  I  have  stated  something  relating  to  the  Manchester  Flora 
which  is  not  correct ;  and  this  I  have  not  done,  neither  do  I  wish  to 
do  it  It  appears  that  the  Dr.  and  myself  differ  in  our  opinions  as 
to  bow  far  Carex  teretiuscula  and  my  C.  pseudo-paradoxa  may  or 
may  not  be  considered  distinct  as  species.  Here  I  might  ask  what 
number  of  parts,  and  which  of  them,  shall  be  looked  upon  as  charac- 
teristic ?  But  as  that  question  has  so  often  been  asked,  and  no  one 
can  answer  it,  I  will  leave  it  as  it  is,  and  turn  to  the  Dr.,  who  has  not 
noticed  many  particular  parts  of  my  C.  pseudo-paradoxa,  and  those  he 
has  noticed  will  go  to  prove  that  it  is  a  very  different  plant  from  C. 
teretiuscula.  I  did  not  notice  the  roots  of  my  plant  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  I  gave  of  it  (Fhytol.  778),  although  I  had  been  previously 
informed  of  its  singular  mode  of  growth ;  this  I  declined,  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  describe  anything  which  1  had  not  seen  myself.  The  roots 
are  the  first  which  the  Dr.  takes  notice  of;  he  tells  us  that  C.  tereti^ 
uscula  has  a  distinct  mode  of  growth,  and  on  the  contrary  that  C.  pa- 
niculata  has  roots  which  form  dense  and  elevated  cmspites :  he  then 
says,  '^  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  this  difference  in  the  roots 
:8  permanent.*'  After  this  he  tells  us  that  my  C.  pseudo-paradoxa,  in 
the  place  where  it  is  found,  ^^  has  not  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
its  characteristic  property  of  isolation,  and  is  compelled  to  increase 
by  a  regular  approximation  and  aggregation  of  its  roots."     He  also 
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says  that  '^  as  we  approach  the  water,  however,  it  begins  to  separate 
itself  into  masses  of  various  sizes,  and  in  this  manner  assumes  a  pseu- 
do-casspitose  appearance.^'  This  is,  I  think,  carrying  the  thing  too 
far ;  first  to  tell  us  that  the  character  of  a  plant  is  permanent j  and 
then  in'  the  very  next  sentence  to  tell  us  how  this  permanent  charac- 
ter  can  be  changed.  Here  I  must  beg  of  the  Dr.  to  stand  on  even 
ground,  as  I  shall  allow  him  nothing  for  supposition,  unless  he  would 
allow  me  to  suppose  that  the  roots  of  my  C.  pseudo-paradoxa  might 
be  the  roots  of  C.  paniculata,  in  a  modified  form.  This  calls  to  me- 
mory the  story  of  the  oat  being  so  much  modified  as  to  become  rye. 
The  next  thing  the  Dr.  takes  notice  of,  is  ''its  elongate  and  slender 
stems,  and  its  more  racemose  mode  of  inflorescence : ''  this,  he  says, 
led  him  and  the  friend  who  was  with  him  to  suspect  it  might  possibly 
be  something  new  to  them.  There  is  nothing  here  but  what  will  go 
to  prove  my  plant  to  be  very  different  from  C.  teretiuscula.  The  Dr. 
says  that  the  plant  has  a  more  r€u:emo8e  mode  of  inflorescence;  oar 
editor  tells  us  it  has  a  spike  —  panicle  he  cannot  call  it.  Now  I  will 
see  what  characters  it  must  have  to  be  a  spike,  &c.  If  it  be  a  spike, 
the  sessile  or  nearly  sessile  flowers  are  borne  immediately  upon  an 
axis.  Is  our  plant  so  ? — No*  If  it  be  a  panicle ^  the  flowers  are  borne 
upon  peduncles,  which  are  variously  branched,  and  seated  upon  an 
axis.  Is  our  plant  so? — No.  If  it  be  a  ra>cemej  the  flowers  are  borne 
upon  pedicels,  which  are  generally  single-flowered,  and  these  again 
upon  an  axis.  Is  our  plant  so  ?  —  No.  If  it  be  a  thyrsCy  the  flowers 
are  in  a  panicle  which  is  very  closely  compacted,  so  as  to  form  an 
oval  head.  Is  our  plant  so  ?  —  Yes.  The  specimens  now  before  me 
have  their  inflorescence  composed  of  about  six  spikelets,  two  or  three 
of  the  lower  [ones]  are  again  divided  into  about  five  or  six  spicula. 
This  I  called  a  panicled  spike  (Phytol.  778),  and  this  perhaps  would 
be  a  better  term,  as  thyrse  is  not  in  common  use.  The  next  part  of 
the  plant  which  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  Dr.  is  the  fruit.  Here  I 
have  to  enquire  what  the  Dr.  means  us  to  understand  by  the  fruit  ? 
For  Sir  W.  Hooker,  in  describing  the  finit  of  our  Carices,  takes  no- 
tice of  nothing  more  than  the  perigynium.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  firuit  and  the  seed ;  when  he  speaks  of  the  pe- 
rigynium he  calls  it  the  fruit,  when  he  speaks  of  the  nut,  he  calls  it 
the  seed.  When  Mr.  Babington  speaks  of  the  fruit  of  a  Carex,  he 
means  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  perigynium  and  nut  toge- 
ther ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  them  separately,  he  expresses  it  as  such. 
When  I  speak  of  the  fruit  of  a  Carex,  I  speak  of  the  nut  only,  as  I  do 
not  consider  the  perigynium  any  part  of  the  fruit.     If  the  Dr.  is  to  be 
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understood  as  meaning  the  perigynium  only,  he  is  correct,  but  if  when 
he  speaks  of  the  fruit,  we  are  to  understand  the  nut  and  perigynium 
separately,  he  is  not  correct  when  he  says  it  ^^  hardly,  if  at  all,  differs 
from  that  of  Carex  teretiuscula,"  as  the  nuts  in  these  two  Carices  are 
very  different,  and  will  be  found  as  I  have  described  them  (Phytol. 
778),  although  the  perigynia  of  the  two  are  much  alike,  and  this  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  deny.  Here  again  1  find  the  Dr.  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  my  plant  puts  on  a  different  aspect  and  habitj  he  says  it  does 
this  under  the  adventitious  circumstances  in  which  it  grows.  A  little 
lower  I  find  him  talking  oi^L  modified  form :  modifications  and  chan- 
ges will  not  do.  I  must  again  caution  the  Dr.  to  keep  in  a  direct  road, 
for  if  he  goes  to  one  side  I  shall  go  to  the  other.  But  this  I  will 
leave,  and  the  next  thing  I  shall  notice  is  a  modification  of  the  fol- 
lowing words :  ^^  as  a  form  of  C.  teretiuscula  with  fruit  as  in  panicu- 
lata^  (Phytol.  778).  These  words  I  find  so  much  modified  as  to  stand 
as  follows  :  —  "a  form  of  C.  teretiuscula  with  the  fruit  of  C.  panicu- 
lata?^  There  are  two  or  three  other  things  I  might  have  noticed,  but 
as  I  am  now  taking  up  too  much  of  your  space,  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
allow  me  to  notice  another  (and  perhaps  the  most  important)  point, 
and  that  is  the  secrecy.  The  Dr.  says  that  ^^  no  such  thing  as  secrecy 
has  been  shown  at  all,'*  and  that  I  was  never  refused  to  have  the  place 
made  known  to  me.  Here  I  cannot  well  make  use  of  names,  as  the 
parties  might  Dot  allow  it ;  but  I  will  tell  the  Dr.,  that  the  individual 
he  alludes  to,  after  telling  me  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  go,  did  refiise 
to  make  the  place  known  to  me.  The  refusal  was  made  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  nine  miles  fi*om  Manchester  (I  had  been  previously  told 
it  was  three  miles),  and  that  if  I  were  to  go,  I  could  not  find  the  place. 
The  Dr.  fiirther  says  that  I  did  not  apply  to  any  one  else  ;  this  I  will 
say  is  not  the  case,  as  I  made  application,  both  by  letter  and  other- 
wise. I  was  about  two  hours  with  a  person  who  knows  where  the 
plant  grows,  and  I  tried  every  artifice  I  could  to  induce  him  either  to 
go  with  me  to  the  place,  or  otherwise  to  procure  me  specimens ;  but 
this  was  all  to  no  purpose,  and  when  I  found  that  I  could  not  procure 
them  in  a  straightforward  way,  I  resolved  to  go  a  little  about  for  them. 
And  I  will  now  tell  the  Dr.  that  the  person  whom  he  employs  at  times 
to  collect  plants  for  him,  did  receive  5s.  for  going  to  fetch  the  speci- 
mens which  I  have  now  before  me.  I  should  have  had  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  our  Editor's  note,  but  will  prefer  waiting  the  result  of  his 
renewed  examination,  and  for  the  present  leave  the  subject. — Id. 

437.  Note  on  an  apparently  new  British  Carex.      I  have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing,  through  the  medium  of  '  The  Fhytologist,' 
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the  discoveiy  (by  Saml.  Hailstone^  Esq.,  FX.S.,  of  Horton  Hall,  near 
Bradford)  of  a  Carex  which  appears  to  me  not  to  be  described  hj  any 
writer  on  British  plants.  For  this  Carex  I  will  propose  the  fbUowing 
name>  and  gyre  a  short  description  of  it :  but  if  it  prove  to  be  already 
described  by  continental  botanists,  under  any  other  name,  the  one  I 
have  adopted  will,  of  course,  be  given  up.  Carex  Hailttoni  (Mihi). 
Stem  about  IS  inches  high,  three-'angled,  angles  rough  in  the  upper 
part,  smooth  below.  Leaves  flat,  sheathing  tiie  base  of  the  stem,  ta- 
pering at  the  point  and  rough  on  the  edges.  Spihe  2^  inchea  long, 
composed  of  about  five  alternate  elongated  spihdets,  the  lowermost  of 
which  is  subtended  by  a  bractea,  wbioh  is.  somewhat  longer  than  the 
spike :  li^ikelets  about  an  inch  long,  composed  of  about  nine  or  ten 
spicula,  these  again  are  composed  of  about  nine  or  ten  staminiferoM 
flowers :  glumes  ovate^cuminate,  brown,  with  membranous  edges. 
The.  roots  and  fertile  flowers  are  unknown  to  me  ^  perhaps  the  plant 
will  be  found  to  be  a  dioBcums  one,  aa  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
single  fertile  flower  in  any  of  the  specimens.  Locality,  ^*  In  a  bog  in  ihe 
meadow  on.  the  left  hand  of  Ore  lane,  proceeding  from  Hastings.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1B34."  This  plant  is  perhaps  still  to  be  found 
in  the  same  locality,  and  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble  of  being 
looked  for  by  any  botanist  who  may  at  any  time  be  in  search  of  planU 
in  the  ndLghbourhood  of  Hastings.  This  Carex  is  a  very  conspicnoos 
one,  and  would  soon  be  seen  by  any  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  genus.  It  is  now  nine  years  since  Mr.  Hailstone  discovered  the 
plant ;  and  he  says  in  his  letter  to  me,  that  he  had  kept  it  in  his  her- 
barium  separate  and  apart,  as  not  being  described  by  any  author  that 
he  was  aware  o^  as  an  English  plant.-^/£{.* 

438.  Erratum.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  a  little  error 
which  appears  in  your  last  (Phytol.  815) ;  in  the  last  line  of  that  pag^ 
read  neuter  spikelets  instead  of  outer  spikelets. — Id. 

430.  Habitat  for  Cynodon  Daetylon,  For  the  use  of  the  youthful 
botanist  resident  in  or  near  the  great  metropolis,  to  whom  information 
of  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  the  rarer  species  is  a  desideratum,  I  would 
mention  that  of  Cynodon  Daetylon,  which  I  have  seen  in  some  abun- 
dance in  the  month  of  August,  on  Kew  Green,  Surrey.      This,  if  I 

*  To  the  above  commimications  Mr.  Gibson  appends  the  following  —  "  P.S.  Do 
not  omit  any  part  of  the  above  note."  We  have  however  taken  the  liberty  to  omit  an 
entire  paragraph,  in  whioh  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  Carices  in  question :  the  rem&fn- 
dcr  of  Mr.  Gibaon's  letter  is  printed  verbatim. — Ed. 
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mistake  not,  is  an  unpublished  station  for  this  beautiful  litde  grass. — 
Walter  Hill;  Kewy  December  14, 1843. 

440.  Note  on  the  genus  Sphagnum.  The  genus  Sphagnum,  which 
occupies  such  an  important  position  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  does 
not  latterly  appear  to  have  received,  in  this  country,  the  same  degree 
of  attention  which  is  bestowed  on  many  other  genera  of  mosses.  Per- 
haps Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  remark  in  the  'English  Flora,'  has  dissuaded 
many  persons  from  attempting  to  discriminate  the  species ;  '^  as  it  is 
certain,''  he  says,  '^  that  the  limits  of  the  species,  if  such  they  may  be 
called,  cannot  be  defined."  The  four  species  given  in  that  work  are 
sufficiently  well  marked  in  character,  and  if  no  other  forms  were  to 
be  met  with,  would  be  easily  distinguished ;  but  the  &ict  is,  we  have 
other  forms,  apparently  quite  as  distinct,  and  fully  as  worthy  of  a 
name.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  statement  —  and  I  think  no  one  will 
deny  it— we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  either,  like  Linnseus,  to  re- 
duce all  to  but  one  species,  or  to  add  a  few  to  the  existing  number. 
At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  so  general  a  disposition  to  multiply 
species,  the  former  alternative  is  not  very  practicable,  however  rea- 
sonable it  might  be  considered  by  scMue;  even  if  it  were  attempted,  it 
could  not  stand  the  test  oifactSy  seeing  that  several  of  the  admitted 
species  may  often  be  found  growing  intermixed,  one  with  another, 
without  losing  their  identity.  Nevertheless,  to  add  a  few  species  to 
the  present  number,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task ;  for  before  that  can 
be  effected,  the  genus,  in  all  its  forms,  must  be  carefully  studied,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  any  characters  may  be  relied  on  as  per- 
manent, and  if  so,  in  what  they  consist.  By  way  of  illustrating  my 
views,  I  enclose  for  your  inspection  two  specknens ;  one,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  Sphagnum  obtussfohum,  var.  y.^uitansy  I  found  floating  in 
water  in  Bulwell  bog,  Notts.  The  fruit  is  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  st^n,  which  circumstance,  if  the  plant  is  to  be  considered  a 
variety  of  S.  obtusifoHum,  will  entirely  neutralize  any  characters  that 
imght  be  drawn  from  lateral  and  terminal  fruit.  The  other  specimen 
I  cannot  refer  to  any  species  whatever.  I  found  it  afaundahtij  in  fruit 
on  Oxton  bog,  Notts.,  together  with  S.  cuspidatnm  and  S.  oompactum 
{Bridet)^  the  latter  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Howitt,  in  his  Flora  of  the 
county.  Hoping  that  these  remarks  may  gain  for  the  subject  the  at- 
tention of  persons  who  will  be  able  to  give  more  definite  informaftion, 
I  conclude  with  enquiring  whether  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
tell  me  what  is  meant  by  Sphagnum  palustre,  so  often  referred  to  in 
geological  books  and  lectures? — Joseph  Sidebotham;  Manchester ^ 
December  21, 1843. 
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441.  Note  on  Veronica  Buxbaumii.  I  hav^e  noticed  Veronica  Bux- 
baumii  for  several  years  past,  growing  in  great  profusion  in  a  bop- 
plantation  in  this  neighbourhood :  although  it  is  frequently  disturbed 
by  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  it  appears  to  be  as  firmly  established  as  ever, 
and  has  now  as  much  the  appearance  of  being  a  true  native  as  its  two 
allies,  V.  polita  and  agrestis.  —  Thomas  Bentall ;  Halstead^  Essex, 
January  4,  1844. 

442.  Note  on  the  late  Jlotoering  of  the  Fuchsia,  The  extraordi- 
nary mildness  of  the  closing  months  of  last  year  has  been  universally 
remarked ;  and  the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  in  noticing  this  peculi- 
arity of  the  season,  have  more  than  once  called  the  attention  of  tbeir 
readers  to  such  wonders  as  ^' roses  blossoming,^'  ^^  young  potatoes  of 
the  size  of  marbles,"  &c. ;  in  addition,  I  may  mention  the  following 
instance  of  a  Fuchsia  having  renewed  its  youth,  and  strangely  bud- 
ded and  blossomed  about  a  week  ago.  The  plant  is  kept  in  a  flower- 
pot. During  last  summer  it  blossomed  in  its  season,  like  other  plants. 
In  autumn  its  foliage  withered  and  fell,  and  the  plant  reminded  us  of 
the  approach  of  winter.  But  winter  never  came;  and  the  Fuchsia,  as 
if  hopeless  of  his  approach,  began  to  bud  and  finally  to  blossom.  At 
present  it  is  clothed  with  leaves,  — but  leaves,  not  one  of  whicb  is  a 
third  the  size  of  its  summer  leaves.  Its  flowers,  too,  are  curious.  The 
corolla  —  small  in  any  case,  in  this  unnaturally  so  —  retains  its  deep 
purple  hue ;  but  the  beautifiiUy  developed  calyx,  instead  of  being 
bright  scarlet,  as  it  ought,  is  of  a  pale  pink  colour —  almost  white.— 
Robert  Dick  Duncan ;  Vale  of  Almond^  Mid  Calder^  Edinburgh- 
shirCy  January  6,  1844. 

443.  Note  on  Polypodium  fragrans.  In  reference  to  the  question 
respecting  Polypodium  fi'agrans  (Phytol.  839),  perhaps  I  may  venture 
to  ask  Mr.  Newman  whether,  in  "  collecting  evidence,"  he  has  been 
reminded  of  an  observation  made  by  Rousseau,  in  his  ^  Lettres  sur  la 
Botanique.'  I  have  not  this  work  to  refer  to,  but  an  extract  taken 
from  it  a  few  years  ago,  is  as  follows.  "  Je  crois  me  rappeler,  par  ex- 
emple,  qu'  il  s'y  trouve  quelques  foug^res,  entre  autres  le  Polypodium 
firagrans,  que  j'ai  herboris6es  en  Angleterre,  et  qui  ne  sont  pas  com- 
munes partout."  There  is  no  reference  to  the  number  of  the  letter, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  one  towards  the  end  of  the  volume.  Rousseau's 
residence,  while  in  this  country,  was  at  Wootton-hall,  Staffordshire,  a 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  highly  probable  Lastraea  Oreopteris 
would  be  found :  and  it  was  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  this  that  tbe 
extract  was  made :  and  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  subject,  by 
a  note  in  the  7th  edition  of  Withering's  Botany,  in  which  the  editor, 
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after  describing  L.  Oreopteris,  sajs,  ^4he  fragrant  scent  of  this  species 
is  sui^sed  to  hare  induced  Hudson  to  imagine  it  the  P.  fragrans  of 
Linnaeus.'* — M.  Beever;  ConistoHy  January  4,  1844. 

444.  N^te  on  Polppodiwm  fragrans.  In  *  The  Phytologist '  for  the 
present  month  (PhytoL  839),  Mr.  Newman  puts  the  following  ques- 
tion, —  **  What  is  the  Polypodiaaaa  fragrans  of  Linneus  ?  '*  stating,  at 
ike  same  time,  that  Wahlenberg,  Roth,  DeCandoUe,  Sadler,  Smith, 
Hooker,  Dietrich  and  Babington  appear  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  Re- 
ference to  Hooker  and  Greville^s  '  Icones.  Filicum '  will  jwrove  that 
llr.  Newman  is  in  error  in  supposing  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  to  have  omit- 
ted mention  of  this  fern,  as  in  voL  i.  tab.  70,  it  is  represented  under 
the  navie  of  Nephrodium  fragrans  (Foljpodium  fragrans,  Linn.,  being 
gtren  as  a  sjnonjnme),  from  specimens  collected  by  Capt.  Parry  in  the 
Island  of  Igloolik,  during  one  of  his  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
I  have  in  my  herbarium  a  specimen  presented  by  Miss  A.  £.  Griffiths, 
gatheied  by  her  brother,  William  Griffiths,  Esq.  (who  accompanied 
Capt.  Parry)  in  Melville  island,  which,  though  not  so  large,  would  yet 
be  immediately  detected  as  the  same  species.  It  appears  also  that 
Sir  W.  Hooker  has  described  P.  fragrans,  X.  in  the  Appendix  to  Par- 
ry's. Second  Voyage,  and  that  Swartz,  Willdenow,  Sprengel  and  Rich- 
ajrdson  have  noticed  it.  The  object  of  Mr.  Newman  in  putting  this 
question,  appears  to  be  a  wish  to  identify  the  Polypodium  fragrans, 
Lin.^  with  either  the  Aspidium  Oreopteris,  Sw.,  or  the  Aspidium  rigi- 
dum,  Sckkuhr,  and  thus  to  apply  the  Linnssan  name  to  one  of  our  in- 
digenous species.  It  is  true  that  Hudson  adopts  this  name,  but  not 
having  a  copy  of  his  work,  I  cannot  quote  his  characters,  and  hazard 
an  opinion  of  my  own  a^  to  their  application.  This  however  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  as  Sir  J.  E^  Smith,  in  his  ^  English  Flora,^  gives 
Hudson's  P.  fragrans,  with  a  note  of  interrogation,  as  a  synonyme  of 
Ai^.  Oreopteris,  Sw.,  and  says  that  this  latter  plant  ^^  exhales,  more 
or  less  constantly,  a  fragrant  scent,  whence  perhaps  Mr.  Hudson 
might  take  it  for  Polypodium  fragrans  of  Linn»U8,  which  is  a  very 
distinct  North-American  species."  If  we  refer  to  the  description  of 
P.  fragrans,  X«,  as  given  in  the  ^  Systema  NatursB,'  we  shall  find  it  to 
be  as  follows.  ^^  P.  froudibus  subbipinnatis  lanceolatis :  foliolis.con- 
fertis :  lobis  obtusis  serralis,  stipite  paleaceo."  Aspidium  Oreopteris, 
Sw.y  will  most  certainly  not  answer  to  these  characters,  it  being,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Newman  in  his  beautiful  work  on  British  Ferns,  ^^  pin- 
nate, the  plnnaa  raiher  distant  and  pinnatifid,  the  pinnules  rounded 
and  slightly  crenate ; "  so  slightly  ctenate  indeed,  that  the  figures  re- 
present the  pinnulasas  scarcely  undulate.  The  question  then  becomes 
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narrowed  to  the  Nephrodium  fragrans  of  Hooker  and  Greville's  ^  Ico- 
nes  ^  and  the  Lastraea  rigida  of  English  botanists.  Now  to  the  first 
of  these  the  LinnaBan  description  alone  strictly  applies,  both  as  to  the 
form  of  the  frond,  ^^  lanceolate^'*  and  the  heaping  together,  "confertae," 
of  the  pinnae.  Swartz  describes  the  frond  of  L.  rigida  as  ovato-lan- 
ceolate,  which  quite  agrees  with  my  specimens  of  the  plant  from  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  :  the  pinnae  also  are  not  closer  than  in  the  great 
mass  of  bipinnate  Lastraeae.  I  would  here  remark  that  in  the  section 
of  Polypodium  in  which  P.  fragrans  is  described  in  the  ^  Systema  Na- 
turae,' the  term  "  confertae  "  is  not  employed,  except  with  reference  to 
the  pinnae  of  P.  fragrans.  These  comparisons  are,  in  my  opinion,  sof- 
ficient  to  prove  that  Linnaeus  applied  the  specific  name  of  ^^  firagrans  " 
to  the  fern  which  is  figured  in  the  ^  I  cones  Filicum  ^  as  Nephrodium 
fragrans.  It  is  indeed  true  that  difference  of  soil  and  temperature 
might  produce  such  a  change,  as  to  cause  both  an  approximation  of 
all  the  pinnae,  and  a  shortening  of  the  lower  ones,  so  as  to  make  the 
fronds  of  Aspidium  rigidum,  Sw,^  correspond  to  two  of  the  Linnaean 
characters,  (as  I  have  observed  in  Asplenium  lanceolatum,  Sw,) ;  but 
I  think  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  great  founder  of  Syste- 
matic Botany  took  his  description  from  an  aberrant  form,  when  we 
have  a  species  whose  normal  characteristics  so  well  agree  with  those 
given  in  the  ^  Systema  Naturae.'  That  Lastraea  rigida  and  Lastraea 
fragrans  are  distinct  types  of  the  same  species,  no  one  who  has  com- 
pared the  plants,  side  by  side,  will,  I  am  confident,  be  inclined  to  ad- 
mit :  —  the  elongated  acute  triangular  pinnae  of  the  former  can  never 
be  converted  into  the  oblong  obtuse,  ones  of  the  latter.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  specimens  of  Polypodium  fragrans,  in  the  Linnaean  herba- 
rium would  perhaps  settle  the  question ;  and  I  would  therefore  advise 
Mr.  Newman  to  avail  himself  of  his  means  of  access  to  the  said  col- 
lection, in  order  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  upon  the 
subject.  If  these  specimens  agree  with  the  Linnaean  description,  all 
doubt  will  be  removed :  if  not,  we  must  conclude  that  through  mis- 
take they  have  found  their  way  into  the  collection,  and  we  must  con- 
sequently revert  to  the  published  characters.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
in  the  spirit  of  Reichenbach's  observation,  though  not  to  participate 
in  the  sneer  on  the  value  of  the  Linnaean  herbarium,  when  he  says, 
^'  Operai  viri  magni  mundo  communia  sunt,  herbarium  fallax  unico  pos- 
sessore gaudet" — W.  S,  Horey  M.A.;  Stoke,  Devonport,  Jan.  9, 1844. 
446.  Note  on  the  Polypodium  fragrans  of  Hudson.  The  Polypo- 
dium fragrans  of  Hudson  (quaere  Linn.)  seems  to  be  considered  as  a 
mere  nominis  umbra  by  all  modem  writers  on  ferns  ;  and  yet  there  is 
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saiUfactory  evidence  that  such  a  plant  did  formerly  exist.  Sprengel, 
in  his  work  on  the  Cryptogamia  (Koenig's  translation)  thus  character- 
izes the  species.  Aspidium  fragrans.  With  bipinnate  frond,  the  pri*- 
mary  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  the  secondary  very  narrow,  sharp-' 
toothed,  and  their  lower  surface  thickly  clothed  with  scales,  and  with 
the  involucres  of  the  spots  of  the  capsules.  The  stem  about  one  foot 
long  is  closely  beset  with  broad  chafiy  scales.  Now  Sprengel  was 
acquainted  with  this  species  from  specimensy  which  he  states  he  re- 
ceived from  Alton,  who  observed  it  was  a  native  of  England.  A  plant 
answering  to  the  description  did  then  exist  at  the  time,  and  most  pro- 
bably in  the  Kew  garden,  although  it  is  not  introduced  into  the  ^  Hor- 
tos  Kewensis.*  Sprengel  could  not  have  confounded  this  fern  with 
Aspidium  (Lastraea)  rigidum,  which  he  describes  in  the  work  from 
which  this  description  is  taken,  and  much  less  with  Aspidium  Oreop- 
teris,  for  he  expresslycensures  Bolton  for  considering  Hudson's  P. 
fragrans  as  identical  with  his  (Bolton's)  Polypodium  Thelypteris  (Asp. 
Oreopteris).  The  last  species  smells  exactly  like  orange-peel,  whilst 
Sprengel's  Asp.  fragrans  is  stated  to  smell  like  raspberries,  and  to  be 
a  Siberian  as  well  as  British  species.  —  Henry  Oxley  Stephens ;  78, 
Old  Market  Street^  Bristol^  January  12,  1844. 

446.  Note  on  Cystopteris  montana.  Cystopteris  montana,  recently 
described  in  *  The  Phytologist '  as  a  newly-discovered  British  plant, 
(Phytol.  671),  is  stated  by  Sprengel  to  have  been  found  in  Wales  by 
Plukenet,  who  figured  it  in  his  ^  Phytographia,'  tab.  89,  fig.  4,  but  I 
have  not  seen  the  figure. — Id. 


Art.  CXCVIT.  —  Proceedings  of  Societies, 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

November  17, 184d.^J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Presideot,  in  Uie  Chair. 

Dr.  Bromfield  presented  a  specimen  of  a  species  of  Calamintha,  new  to  the  British 
Flora,  discovered  by  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  (Phytol.  768). 

Read  "  Notes  of  a  Botanical  Excursion  in  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,"  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward.  The  first  week,  spent  by  Mr.  Woodward  in 
Worcestershire,  afforded  him  yery  little  scope  for  botanizing,  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try being  chiefly  geological.  The  only  ferns  met  with  near  Birmingham,  were  Athy- 
riiim  Filix-femina  and  Lastnea  dllatata,  on  the  borders  of  Edgbaston  pond ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kidderminster  Mr.  W.  could  not  find  even  these.  On  the  Clint  hills 
Malva  mosdiata  and  Campanula  patula  were  the  only  conspicuous  flowers  in  the  hedge- 
rows. These  hills  are  of  trap  rock,  but  as  they  present  no  escarpments,  and  have  no 
rills  or  ponds,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  ferns.  The  limestone  hills  of  Dudley-cas- 
tle and  the  Wren's  nest,  appear  to  be  in  the  same  predicament,  not  even  the  Polypody 
grows  there,  and  on  the  old  castle  one  solitary  bit  of  Ruta-muraria  was  all  Mr.  W. 
conld  discover :  Cnicus  eriophorus  is  very  abundant  about  the  castle.     Lastnea  dila- 
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tata  grows  amongst  the  iUrze  on  the  Rubaiy  liill,  whiok  is  a  ridge  of  aiteied  Canultito 
sandstone  flanking  tbe  Bromsgiore  lickey.  The  Abberley  hills  present  move  variety 
of  soil  and  aspect,  and  consequently  afford  better  botanizing  ground.  At  a  springs 
head  near  Abberiey  church,  Oreopteris  and  Filix-femina  are  in  tolerable  abundance  ; 
the  brake  is  plentiful  on  the  hills,  and  in  a  hedge  near  the  Hundred-house,  Polypodia 
um  Tulgare  and  Polystichum  angulare  occur  sparingly.  Lastnea  spinulosa  grows  near 
Great  WItley,  and  Equisetmn  Telmateia  is  plentiful  in  a  quarry  within  sight  of  &e 
Hundred-house,  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  Tertical  beds  of  liioestOBe. 

Near  Malvern,  LastrsDa  dilatata  and  Equisetum  sylvatioum  a)N>und  in  the  woods, 
and  Polystichum  angulare  on  the  banks  of  small  ravines  in  the  Wenlock  shale.  Fte- 
ris  and  Lomaria  are  also  on  the  high  ground,  and  Ceterach  on  the  church.  The 
Malvern  hills  are  a  range  of  trap  rock,  from  6  to  14,000  feet  in  height,  and  on  their 
eastern  flank  which  is  least  exposed  to  wind  and  sun  and  covered  in  many  places  with 
a  talus  of  fallen  fragments  of  rock,  there  is  escelleat  accommodation  for  ienis.  Po- 
lypodium  vnlgare,  Jjastrcea  dilatata  and  FUix-mas,  Athyrium  Filix-femina,  Asplenium 
Triohomanes  and  Adiantum-nigrum  are  abundant,  some  of  Ihem  very  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  the  hills.  The  principal  flowers  in  the  thickets  were  Campanula  Trache- 
Hum,  Yicia  sylvatica,  Chlura  perfoliata,  and  the  betony  and  foxglove ;  and  upon  the 
stone  walls.  Cotyledon  and  Cardamine  Impatiens.  Mr.  W.  gathered  Asplenium  Tri- 
ohomanes again  on  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral-precinct  at  Gloucester,  and  on  the  walls 
and  bridge  near  Crickhowell  and  Brecon,  Ruta-muraria  and  Ceterach  are  abundant. 
Mr.  W.  believed  these  walls  to  be  built  with  the  limestone  occurring  in  the  middle  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  series.  Filix-femina  is  plentiful  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye  and 
Towey.  At  Caermartlien  Mr.  W.  saw  Adiantum-nigrum  and  Tric&omanes  on  many 
of  the  stone  walls,  and  on  the  walb  of  Lord  Efynevor's  park  near  Llandeilo,  the  Poly- 
pody grew  so  luxuriantly  as  to  make  him  very  deshous  of  ascertaining  whether  it  could 
be  tiie  Cambricnm,  which  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  growing  except  in-gaidens. 

Passing  over  ftom  PembrdLC  to  Waterlbrd,  Dungarvan  and  Youghal,  the  aq>ect 
of  the  country  is  entirely  changed.  Instead  of  the  rivers  winding  through  rich  corn- 
valleys  and  deep  woods,  one  dreary  expanse  of  grey  rocks  and  purple  heather  is  all 
that  meets  the  eye  often  for  many  miles.  Occasionally  the  country  is  intersected  by 
deep  glens,  but  they  are  seldom  wooded;  and  both  in  the  low  boggy  ground  and  ou 
the  hills,  cultivation  seems  scarcdy  to  produce  any  effect  in  softening  the  air  of  deso- 
lation  spread  all  around.  In  the  stone  walls  bordering  the  roads  and  sqiaiatio^  the 
fields,  Filix-mas  and  Filix-femina  are  everywhere  seen  ;  Soolopendrium,  PteriB,  Lo- 
maria, and  Lastrsea  dilatata  are  also  very  general.  In  the  dry  stony  fields  the  brilliant 
spikes  of  Lythrnm  Salicaria  seemed  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  foxglove  and  nettle- 
bell  of  our  English  hedge-rows,  and  by  its  abundance  and  beauty  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  of  Mr.  Woodward's  lellow-traveUers.  At  Glenbower  near  Toughal 
Hymenophyllum  Tonbridgense  grows  most  luxnrianlSy,  and  Triohomanes  specioBam 
is  also  said  to  have  been  found.  During  his  stay  Ia  Omk,  Dr.  Thos.  Power  took  Mr. 
W.  to  see  the  habitat  of  the  Trichomanes  in  Jthe  Temple-Michael  glen,  at  the  Utpof 
Glen-mire.  There  is  very  little  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  not  known  to  fmctify.  In  this 
glen  there  is  sometimes  a  low  scanty  growth  of  the  "  Irish  oak,"  not  nearly  so  conspi- 
cuous however  as  Euphorbia  Hibemica,  Bartsia  viscosa  and  Onaphalium  reotnm,  and 
Carex  pulicaris  grows  in  the  glen  and  its  vicinity ;  and  here  Mr.  W.  first  met  with 
Lastrsda  dumetorum  growing  along  with  L.  dilatata,  and  presenting  its  usually  very 
distinct  appearance.    Hymenophyllum  grows  scantily  in  this  glen,  and  from  exposure 
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is  aU  diM  vf  hy  the  bcigiiiniog  ef  antttinn.  The  •other  ktm  notioed  near  Ootk  wene 
Soolope&ddum^  Asptenimm  Bttta-mumna,  Tnchomaiies  and  Adiaistiun-Aigntm,  Las- 
ir»a  Filix-oaa,  Alihyrium  Jilix-femina,  Poljpodittm  yiilgare,  Lomaiia  spicant  and 
Poljfstidium  acitleatam. 

From  Code  Mr.  W«  took  the  mail  to  Bantry,  passing  through  Bandoa,  about  four 
miies  horn  ivhich  Tddbomanes  apeoiosum  grows  more  stnmgly  than  near  Cork,  but 
«ttU  18  alwsya  hazren.  .About  Bandon  and  Innishannon  the  Polypody  grows  abun- 
dantly on  waUs,  atbaining  a  Fery  large  sibe,  and  much  of  it,  Mr.  W.  bdiered^  would 
tarn  ont  to  be  protiferoiis.  About  the  cocky  loads  and  salmonnstreams  of  tiiis  neigh- 
boorbood,  liie  common  Filix-anas  and  FiHx-lemina  grew  mofe  luxuriantly  than  Mr. 
W.  had  ever  seen  elsewhere. 

Further  on,  at  Clonakilty,  Erica  vagans  and  Mac^aii  are  said  to  grow.  Between 
Sfcibbexeen  and  Baatiy,  and  indeed  in  all  the  mountainoas  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry, 
liODiaria  'Spicant  is  the  most  abundant  of  fezns. 

At  Bantry  Mr.  W.  took  Mr.  Newman'  Irish  Notes  in  his  hand,  and  strolled  out 
to  see  Lord  Bearhairen's  seat  and  park.  The  Irish  Tariety  of  the  Polypody  was  fi>und 
growing  as  described,  on  the  park-wall;  4ind  on  ascending  the  hiU  £rom  ?^ch  Mr.  N. 
watched  the  sunset  o?er  the  bay,  with  its  bright  islands  and  mountain  coast,  he  start- 
led a  flock  of  cuilews  from  their  d»ly  resting-place,  which  is  usually  occupied  at  night 
by  the  rooks  and  jackdaws.  In  a  belt  of  plantation  b^w  this  hill  there  is  abundance 
of  Polystichum  angukre,  Lastnea  Filix-mas  and  dilatata,  Athyrium  Filix-femina  and 
JLomaria  spicant;  and  the  hill  itself  is  half  co?ered  with  Pteris,  which  does  not  usual- 
ly abound,  or  attain  its  customary  luxuriance  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Following  the 
example  of  Mr.  Newman,  Mr.  W.  look  a  boat  and  crossed  the  bay  to  Glengariff ;  and 
the  next  day  walked  on  to  Kenmare,  missing  Hungry-hill  and  the  Menziesia  polifolia, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  spend  a  day  with  Dr.  Taylor  at  Dunkerran  casde.  In  G4enganff 
he  found  both  species  of  Hymenophyllum,  a  profusion  of  Osmunda,  Lastrsa  dilatata 
and  dumetorum,  Lomaria,  FUix-^Muina,  Pteris  and  Polypody,  but  no  Trichomanes, 
although  several  botanists  ha?e  tiied  to  introduce  it  there.  There  are  fine  woods  of 
birch,  hawthorn.  Arbutus,  6cc,  around  the  hotel  of  Glengariff;  amd  the  hills  around 
are  ceveied  with  peat  to  their  summits,  so  as  to  render  the  new  mountain  road  with  its 
tunnd  tax  from  unwelcome.  The  rocks  by  &e  road-side  were  ev^y  where  covered  with 
Pc^ytrichum  omigerum  in  £ructificaliott ;  and  Saxifrages  and  Sedums  were  all  out  of 
frnit  Much  of  the  giass  on  the  rocks  (Festuca  ovina  ?)  is  viviparous;  bst  except  the 
blue  Jasione  and  Erica  Tetralix,  there  were  few  flowers  remaining  even  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  Mosses,  Jungennannias  and  Lichens  abound  ei»erywhere.  Dr. 
Taylor  named  the  following :  — 

Tnchostomum  polyphyllum  and  fascicu-    Hypnum  ruscifdium.    Aills  and  springs, 
lare.    Aooks.  Polytrichum  commune,  gracile,  ahndes, 

^  laauginosum.    Mountain.  juniperinum.    Rocks. 

Entosthodon  Templetoni.  Kooky  streams.    Weissia  hetenmialla.    Ditto. 
Hypnum  flagellare,  breivivostre.    Woods.    Dicranum  flexuosum.    Mountains. 

Usnea  florida,  Parmelia  capemto,  Spk»rophofon  compressuni,  Scyphophorus  pyx- 
idatus,  Ceaomyce  uuoialiSy  Jungenaamiia  nemorosa,  cochleariformis,  albicans,  Taylori 
and  tomentella. 

In  oon^any  with  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  went  to  Blackwater-bridge,  which  is  a  fa- 
mous ciyptogamic  garden  of  Dr.  T.'s;  and  there  he  pointed  out  species  innumerable 
of  JuBgennannia,  Maichantia,  Sticta,  Hypnnm,  Hookeria,  Pterogonium,  Bryum  6cc 
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The  stieain  runs  through  a  wooded  glen,  the  rocks  of  which  are  erexywheie  overgrown 
with  mosses  and  feras,  Hymenophyllum,  Asplenium  Trichomanes  and  Adiantum-ni- 
grum,  LastraM  dilatata,  Scolopendrium,  Filiz-femina  Sec  Eaphorbia  Hibema  was 
in  fruit,  Bartsia  viscosa  in  fall  flower  in  the  fields,  Hienieium  Taylori  &c.,  and  in  the 
hedges  round  Dr.  Taylor's  garden,  Dunkerron,  Lastrsa  spinulosa  was  found,  the  only 
spot  in  Kerry  where  Mr.  W.  met  with  it.  On  Dunkerron  mountain  Dr.  Taylor  finds 
Lastraea  dumetorum,  and  an  Equisetam,  which  is  in  Mr.  Newman's  hands  to  he  named. 
Every  one  who  has  been  at  Killamey  will  be  rejoiced  to  escape  the  inflictioQ  of  a 
description,  and  to  those  who  have  not  yet  visited  its  famous  lakes  and  water-fiQls  and 
the  bays  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  no  description  would  give  any  adequate  idea.  Mr. 
W.  was  not  particularly  successful  in  finding  ferns,  his  attention  being  constantly  oc- 
cupied by  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  views,  and  the  multitude  of  other  objects 
equally  interesting.  The  following  list  must  stand  in  the  place  of  an  account  of  the 
excursions  which  hundreds  of  visitors  yearly  take,  and  almost  as  many  have  written 
about. 

Trichomanes  speciosum.    Tore  cascade.      Lastrsa  dilatata.    Woods* 
Bymenophyllum  Tonbridgense  and  Wil-    dumetorum.    Woods,  plentiful. 

soni.    All  the  waterfalls.  Oreopteris.    Mangarton. 

Polypodium  vulgare,  v.  serraium.  Woods.    '  Filix-mas.    Common. 

The  Irish  var.    Muckruss  abbey.        Lomaria  spicant    Abundant. 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  and  Ceterach  offi-    Polystichum  angulare.    Muekruss. 

cinanun.    Muckruss  demesne.  Lycopodium  alpinum  and  Selago.    Man- 

Osmunda  regalis.    Lakes.  garton. 

Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum.      Var.  ^.    Isoetes  lacustris.    All  the  lakes. 

Gap  of  Dunloe.  Equisetum  elongatum.    Muckruss. 
Trichomanes,  rar.                       Polypodium  Phegopteris.    Muckruss  (Dr. 


viride.    Mangarton.  Taylor). 

Bttta-muraria.    Walls,  Clog-  »  Dryopteris  and  Lastnea  The- 


hereen.  lypteris.    Muckruss  (Mackay). 

marinum,  (Newman). 


Mr.  W.  could  not  find  Aspl.  marinum.  The  plants  in  flower  were :  —  Hypericum 
Androsiemum  &c.,  Scutellajria  minor,  Achilltta  Ptarmica,  Euphrasia  with  purple  flow- 
ers, Mangarton,  Saxifraga  umbrosa  and  stellaris,  Orobanche  minor,  Muckruss  abbey, 
Circsea  Lutetiana,  Lysimachia  nemorum,  Anagallis  tenella,  Veronica  officinalis,  Cha- 
msedrysand  serpyllifolia,  Lotus  comiculatus,  Epipactis  latifolia,  abundant,  a  few  flow- 
ers remaining.  Call  una  vulgaris  with  white  flowers. 

Mr.  Woodward  afterwards  vinted  Brandon  hill,  on  the  Dingle  promontory,  and  ga- 
thered Polystichum  Lonchitis  and  Cystopteris  dentata  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  near 
its  summit ;  also  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  Trichomanes  and  marinum,  Athyrium 
Filix-femina,  Polypodium  vulgare,  Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni,  Lastraea  dilatata,  dume- 
torum and  Filix-mas,  Osmunda  regalis,  L<»naria  spicant  and  Pteris  aquiliua. 

The  plants  in  flower  were  Carex  GSderi  and  pilulifera,  which  form  great  part  of  the 
herbage;  Juncus  squarrosus,  Jasione  perennis,  Tormentilla,  Polygala,  Utricularia mi- 
nor, the  wild  thyme,  Rhinanthus,  Oxyria,  Pedicularis  palustris,  Scabiosa  snccisSf 
Banunculus  Flammula,  Hypericum  elodes  very  abundant,  H.  pulchrum,  Saxifraga 
umbrosa  in  flower,  S.  Geum  and  hypnoides  out  of  flower.  Aim  flexuosa,  Agrostis  vul- 
garis, Veronica  serpyllifolia,  Lythrum  Salicaria,  Lycopus  europaeus,  Angelica  syWes- 
tris,  Silene  maritima,  Statice  Armeria  (in  flower  on  the  summit  of  Brandon,  3150  feet 
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ahore  the  sea),  and  Narthecium  ossifragum,  a  few  flowers  of  which  still  lingered.  Pin- 
guicula  grandiflora,  the  leaves  of  which  spread  out  in  yellow  stars  over  the  ground  in 
eyery  part  of  Kerry,  was  entirely  out  of  flower.  Mr.  W.  was  not  at  the  time  aware  of 
Mr.  Moore's  discovery  of  the  Trichomanes  at  Mount  Eagle,  and  was  unahle  to  spare 
a  day  for  the  search  after  Adiantum  at  Cahir  Conree  or  Sibthorpiaat  the  Conner  cliffs. 
Passing  up  the  Shannon  to  Lough  Derg,  Mr.  W.  noticed  Ceterach,  Trichomanes  and 
Buta-muraria  on  the  stone  walls  and  bridges ;  after  which  his  botanizing  was  confined 
to  the  College  and  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens  at  Dublin. 

November  29,  1843. — Seventh  Anniversary  Meeting.  J.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 
in  the  chair. 

From  the  Beport  of  the  Council  it  appeared  that  13  new  members  had  been  elect- 
ed since  the  last  anniversary ;  and  that  the  Society  now  consists  of  159  members. 

The  Report  of  the  Herbarium-committee  was  read,  and  stated  that  many  inte- 
resting British  plants  had  been  presented,  including  several  species  of  Carices  collected 
by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Don,  which  were  presented  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward.  Specimens 
of  Carex  paradoxa  (Willd.),  Borlihausia  setosa  (DC),  Neottia  gemmipara.  Con  valla- 
ria  hifolia,  Statice  rariflora,  and  other  valuable  plants,  had  been  received.  Mr.  Edwin 
Lees  had  presented  a  collection  of  British  Rubi,  comprising  nearly  all  the  species. 

Numerous  interesting  Irish  plants  had  been  received  from.  Mr:  W.  Andrews,  in- 
cluding many  duplicates  of  Trichomanes  speciosum. 

DisirilmHon  of  Duplicates.  —  The  parcels  of  plants  sent  to  the  members  in  return 
for  their  contributions  had  given  much  satisfaction :  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
Committee  were  enabled  to  send  the  return  parcel  within  a  fortnight  after  the  receipt 
of  the  contributor's  own  parcel. 

Since  the  printing  of  the  Catalogue  of  British  Plants  now  used  by  the  members  in 
marking  their  desiderata,  several  new  species  have  been  added  to  the  Flora  of  the 
country,  which,  of  course,  do  not  appear  in  the  catalogue.  As  far  as  these  novelties 
can  be  obtained,  the  Committee  will  distribute  them  through  the  parcels  sent  out  to 
contributors,  together  with  any  other  specimens  which  may  afford  the  opportunity  for 
correcting  errors  of  nomenclature,  or  in  any  way  elucidating  the  Botany  of  Britain. 
For  the  common  benefit  of  members  it  is  particularly  requested  that  contributors  will 
send  as  many  duplicates  as  they  can  of  all  such  novelties. 

Among  Uie  specimens  now  ready  for  distribution  are  the  following.  A  few  speci- 
mens of  Statice  rariflora,  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Notcutt ;  an  ample 
supply  of  the  true  Crepis  biennis,  presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  Bloxam ;  the  true  Primula 
elatior  (Jacq.),  received  from  Mr.  E.  Doubleday,  together  with  the  varieties  of  P.  vul- 
garis, which  are  often  mistaken  for  the  former.  The  true  Eriophoron  gracile  (JEbcA), 
known  to  very  few  English  botanists  before  the  summer  of  1842.  Linaria  spartea,  na- 
turalized at  Walton,  in  Surrey.  Bromus  commutatus  {Schroder),  so  very  frequently 
misnamed  B.  arvensis  (Linn,)  Varieties  of  Betula  alba,  which  are  described  as  spe- 
cies by  several  botanical  authorities.  Festuca  loliacea  passing  into  F.  pratensis;  Lo- 
linm  multiflorum,  Scg. 

Label-Book, — ^The  original  labeb  sent  with  specimens  are  carefully  preserved,  and 
those  which  are  not  required  for  introduction  into  the  reference.herbarium  along  with 
the  specimens,  will  be  fastened  into  a  book,  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  localities  in 
which  the  specimens  have  been  collected. 

Local  Herbaria.— Dr.  Ayres  has  sent  a  portion  of  the  Flora  of  Thame,  Oxfordshire, 
and  engaged  to  complete  it ;  and  a  full  set  of  the  flowering  plants  of  Esher,  in  Sur. 
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rejj  has  beat  collected,  and  will  be  tent  to  the  Society  as  aood  as  they  can  be  ghied 
down  to  paper  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Committee.  Other  members  are  collect- 
ing the  herbaria  of  their  respective  districts,  and  the  Committee  hope^  next  year,  to  re- 
port the  addition  of  several  local  herbaria. 

Fofeign  Plants,  —  The  donations  of  foreign  plants  received  during  the  past  season 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year.  The  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  ComwaB 
has  sent  a  very  large  collection  of  East-Indian  plants,  comprising  specimens  collected 
at  Madras  by  Dr.  Wight,  and  at  Assam  by  Major  Jenkins. 

A  very  large  coUectioa  of  North-American  plants  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Ga- 
vin Watson  and  Mr.  R.  Kilvington;  and  Mr.  E.  Doubleday  had  presented  300  species 
from  Ohio.  A  collectimi  of  specimens  from  Western  Australia  has  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Turner;  and  Mr.  Adam  Gerard  has  sent  some  valuable  plants  colleeted  at  Siena 
Leone. 

Cryptogamic  Collectum,  [Ferm).  —  British  ferns  have  been  received  from  various 
members ;  and  in  every  instance  where  specimens  have  been  received  from  localities 
not  hitherto  recorded  in  the  collection,  the  most  characteristic  have  been  selected  and 
introduced,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  kid  down  by  the  Committee,  of  extend- 
ing the  series  to  every  locality  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  rare  species,  and  every 
county  or  district  for  the  more  abundant.  It  has  also  been  made  an  object  to  ascer- 
tain the  geological  range  of  each,  as  well  as  its  geographical  distribution.  The  abun- 
dant supply  of  Lastrsa  cristata,  Asplenium  lanceolatum,  Adiantum  CapiUus-yeQeris, 
and  Trichomanes  speciosum,  has  enabled  the  Committee  to  distribute  them  to  all 
members  who  applied  for  npecimens. 

Mosses^  Lichens^  Hepatica  and  Alga, — The  following  species  of  mosses  new  to  the 
British  Flora,  have  been  presented  by  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor :  —  Trichostomum  saxatile 
(Taylor^  MS,\  and  Bryum  recurvifolium  {Taylor^  MS.);  and  the  following  new  spe- 
cies of  Hepatic® : — Jungermannia  reclusa,  fmgilifera,  germana  and  riparia  (all  Ttof- 
hr,  MSS.) :  together  with  authentic  specimens  of  the  newly-determined  species,  — 
Dicranum  scoparium  and  D.  Dillenii  (Taylor),  Mr.  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites  has  sent  a 
large  collection  of  mosses,  chiefly  collected  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol, 
including  many  new  species.  Dr.  Ayres  has  forwarded  specimens  of  Peziza  oautecau- 
lis  and  Hystericum  rubrum  discovered  by  him  in  Oxfordshire. 

In  concluding  their  Report,  the  Committee  called  upon  the  members  for  renewed 
exertions  to  make  the  collection  forming  by  the  Society  as  c(miplete  as  possible,  and  to 
render  their  herbarium  a  permanent  standard  for  the  determination  of  plants:  and 
members  and  contributors  are  particularly  requested  to  send  monstrosities,  and  any 
spedmens  differing  from  the  common  form. 

The  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Herbarium  Committee  were  unanimonsly  adopted ; 
a  ballot  then  took  place  for  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year :  when  J.  E.  Gray,  Esq*) 
was  re-elected  President  John  Miers,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  J.  F.  Young,  M.D.,  and  A.  Hcn- 
frey,  Esq.,  A.L.S.,  were  elected  new  members  of  the  Council  in  the  room  of  G.  Francis, 
Esq.,  H.  A.  Meeson,  M.D.,  and  Adam  White,  Esq.,  who  retire  from  the  Council  in 
accordance  with  the  rales  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  Reynolds,  Mr.  G.  E.  Dennes,  and  Mr.  T.  Sansom,  were  respeetivdy  re- 
elected Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

December  13.  —  The  President  nominated  Hewett  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  9Xi^ 
John  Miers,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Vice-Presidents.    G.  E.  D, 
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Art.  CXCVIII.— Researches  in  Embryogeny,    By  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 
(Continued  from  p.  735). 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  what  has  already  been  published  in 
the  *  London  Journal  of  Botany '  for  December,  and  is  here  added  as 
a  necessary  sequel  to  what  has  already  appeared  in  *The  Phytologist.' 

Since  the  time  when  Dr.  Giraud's  article  on  Tropaeolum  majus  was 
partially  noticed,  I  have  made  that  plant  the  subject  of  close  exami- 
nation ;  and  the  result  is  that  I  am  compelled  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Gi- 
raud^s  account  in  several  particulars.  It  is  especially  objectionable 
because  (contrary  to  the  evident  design  of  the  writer)  it  lends  undue 
countenance  to  the  theory  of  Schleiden,  in  the  erroneous  statement 
that  there  exists  a  traceable  mass  of  ^^  conducting  tissue  of  the  style 
into  the  carpellary  cavity  as  far  as  the  exostome."  In  researches  like 
these,  it  is  seldom  that  the  positive  statements  of  other  observers  can 
be  absolutely  disproved ;  but  here  the  error  admits  of  demonstration. 
Dr.  Giraud  says  concerning  the  "suspensor,"  that  its  upper  extremity 
protrudes  "  through  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  and  the  micropyle,"  and 
that  from  this  extremity  a  number  of  cells  ^^  hang  loosely  in  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style,  while  the  rest  unite 
in  forming  a  process  which  passes  down  the  outer  side  of  the  ovulum 
within  the  carpellary  cavity."  Here  we  have  the  position  of  the 
supposed  passage  distinctly  marked,  as  being  above  the  micropyle ; 
whereas  it  will  be  seen  that  the  supposed  "  loosely  hanging  cells  " 
must  belong  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  "  suspensor  "  which  never 
protrudes  beyond  the  micropyle  in  the  manner  that  it  is  stated  to  do. 
The  curious  structure  and  development  of  this  part  has  escaped  the 
scrutiny  no  less  of  Dr.  Giraud  than  of  Schleiden  and  other  observers. 
In  the  following  remarks  I  shall  adopt  the  term  suspensor  for  the  body 
extending  upwards  from  the  embryo,  though  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  original  views  of  Mirbel  thus  to  apply  it. 
Schleiden,  in  his  attempt  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  sus- 
pensor gains  egress  from  the  coats  of  the  ovulum  (for  there  are  really  two 
of  these  surrounding  the  nucleus),  invents  a  spurious  theory,  and  gravely 
asserts  that  thestf  coats  become  "  obliterated  "  or  undergo  "  resorp- 
tion;'' and  thus  the  apex  of  the  suspensor  is  laid  bare;  whereupon 
it  assumes  the  form  represented  at  fig.  3 ;  the  part  a  being  directed 
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Fig.  ].— Longitadiiial  Motion  of  ovnlam  from  aflower  of  TrojuBohim  nuijtu  previoiu  to  fecundAtion,  with 
the  principal  part  of  the  caipellary  integument  removed,  showing  the  micropyle  d,  and  the  embryo^ac/. 
Fig.  2.— A  portion  of  the  same  more  highly  magnified,  showing  the  micropyle  d,  and  the  primary  utricle  e. 
d 


Fig.  3.— Longitudinal  section  of  unripe  seed  soon  after  the  protrusion  of  the  suspensor;  c,  the  posterior 
process ;  a  (he  anterior  process  of  the  suspouor ;  b  the  swelled  knob  connecting  both  processes  with  the  ]ow« 
er  portion  of  the  suspensor;  e  the  embryo  in  a  very  early  stage;  d  the  micropyle;  /  the  pore  to  which  the 
procc  "-e  period  of  maturity. 
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towards  the  axis  of  the  flower.  Dr.  Giraud,  on  the  other  hand,  as  po- 
sitively asserts  that  the  suspensor  passes  out  at  the  micropyle,  through 
which  "  it  may  be  drawn  by  a  slight  traction  completely  out  of  the^ 
nucleus,  along  with  the  suspended  embryo."  Both  of  these  accounts 
are  quite  at  variance  with  the  fact.  The  swelled  knob,  ft,  never  ex- 
tends beyond  the  micropyle,  but  is  in  every  stage  included  within  the 
coats  of  the  nucleus,  and  from  this  knob  are  sent  forth  two  filamen- 
tous processes,  of  which  only  the  posterior  one  {c)  has  hitherto  been 
noticed.  This  process  does  not  pass  out  at  the  micropyle,  but  perfo-, 
rates  the  coats  of  the  ovule  immediately  below  it  on  the  outer  side. 


Fig.  4.— Longitadinal  section  of  the  ripe  seed :— d  the  mieropyle;  /the  extremity  of  the  anterior  process 
of  the  raspensor.    The  posterior  process  is  continued  from  hU>g  ;  e  the  embryo. 

The  anterior  process  (a)  first  pushes  its  way  through  the  substance  of 
the  neck  of  the  ovule ;  then  through  what  may  be  considered  the  pla- 
cental tissue.  It  then  reaches,  or  forms  for  itself,  in  the  substance  of 
the  carpellum,  at  its  inner  angle,  a  canal  which  lies  parallel  with  and 
very  near  to  the  common  axis  of  the  three  carpella ;  and  passing  along 
this  canal  the  process  arrives  at  the  lowest  point  of  attachment  of  the 
carpellum  with  the  receptacle  where  there  exists  a  small  pore.  The 
carpellary  integument  would  thus  seem  to  constitute  an  essential 
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of  the  seed,  and  its  removal  before  sowing  would  most  likely  prevent 
the  seed  from  germinating ;  for  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  two  processes  of  the  suspensor  exercise  the  Amotion  of  radicles  ; 
and  at  least  one  of  these  would  be  broken  off  in  the  act  of  removing 
the  carpellary  coat.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  ovulum  in 
this  genus  has  no  free  funiculus,  and  that  its  coats  forming  the  pri- 
mine  and  secundine  are  so  blended  with  the  rest  of  the  tissue  which 
connects  the  ovulum  with  the  carpellum,  that  no  positive  line  of  sepa- 
ration can  be  detected  in  that  part.  Indeed  it  is  only  by  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  micropyle  that  the  existence  of  two  coats  can  be 
clearly  ascertained. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  notice  here  another  somewhat  mistaken 
view  entertained  by  Dr.  Giraud,  who  states  that  there  exists  before 
impregnation  "  a  small  elliptical  cavity  near  the  apex  of  the  nucleus, 
having  a  delicate  lining  membrane  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  sur- 
rounding cells :  this  cavity  is  the  embiyo-sac,  and  a  minute  canal 
may  be  traced  leading  from  it  to  the  exostome.'*  It  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  say  that  the  memhranous  lining  of  the  cavity  consti- 
tutes the  embryo-sac.  The  cavity,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
apex  of  the  nucleus :  its  form  and  dimensions  are  represented  at  fig. 
1,  which  exhibits  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  ovule  and  the  contain- 
ed nucleus.  If  the  lining  of  this  cavity  be,  as  I  suppose,  the  embryo- 
sac,  the  contained  embryo  with  its  suspensor  must  have  a  different 
relation  to  it  from  what  has  been  hitherto  advanced  by  either  Schlei- 
den  or  Mirbel ;  for  about  the  period  of  fecundation  the  embryo  forms 
a  small  elliptical  body,  very  much  smaller  than  the  cavity  in  which  it 
is  lodged ;  it  is  indeed  so  minute  as  to  be  with  great  difficidty  displayed 
under  the  microscope.  Its  position  and  relative  size  are  dimly  seen  at  d, 
fig.  1,  and  more  clearly  represented  in  the  more  highly  magnified  fig.  2. 
This  rudimentary  embryo  is  described  in  Dr.  Giraud's  paper  as  "  a 
quantity  of  organizable  mucilage  enclosed  in  the  embryo-sac.**  It  is 
true  that  the  whole  of  the  nuclear  cavity  is  lined  with  a  lax  delicate 
membrane,  easily  separable  from  the  nucleus  itself;  and  that  at  the 
time  when  the  suspensor  is  about  to  perforate  the  coats  of  the  ovule, 
this  membrane  may  be  traced  from  the  apex  of  the  suspensor  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  clearly  disproving  what  Schleiden  has  asserted 
concerning  the  introversion  of  the  embryo-sac  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
pollen-tube. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  mode  Dr.  Giraud  has  been 
able  to  identify  "  the  fovilla  and  its  granules,*'  which  he  records  as 
having  been  found  abundantly  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  style 
to  the  exostome,  at  the  time  indicated  by  his  ^  fourth  period.**    If  the 
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process  a  of  fig.  2  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  finger-post,  it  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  mistaken  for  fovilla  the  particles  of 
amylon  which  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  neck  of  the  ovulum. 
Warrington,  January  12,  1844.  \y^  WiLSON. 


Art.  CXCIX.  —  Beply  to  Mr.  Edmonstm's  '  Remarks  on  Botanical 
Classification.^      By  Ph.  B.  Ayres,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Thame,  Oxon,  January  20th,  1844, 
Sir, 

I  have  waited,  until  now,  with  the  expectation  that 
some  more  able  correspondent  of  your  journal  would  have  replied  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Edmonston  on  the  natural  arrangement  of  plants; 
but  as  no  one  has  come  forward,  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  his  ob- 
jections to  that  system. 

With  his  first  propositions,  "that  the  present  system  of  entirely 
dispensing  with  an  introductory  or  artificial  scheme,  is  not  only  wrong 
in  theory  and  opposed  to  the  principles  of  philosophical  classifica- 
tion, but  almost  impracticable  in  practice  ;  "  and,  "  that  a  simple  ar- 
tificial scheme  is  absolutely  necessary  as  an  easy  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  science,  by  which  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  species  may 
be  gained  to  enable  the  stude/it  to  turn  to  the  more  complicated  ge- 
neralizations of  the  other  system  ;  "  —  I  in  part  agree.  ITiat  an  arti- 
ficial scheme  is  necessary  to  an  easy  acquirement  of  the  science,  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  an  alphabetical  arrangement  is  necessary  to 
the  finding  easily  any  particular  subject  in  a  bulky  Encyclopoedia,  or 
a  good  index  to  any  other  work  of  reference ;  and  such  is  the  artificial 
system  of  Linnaeus  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  assertion  of  the 
absolute  impracticability  of  learning  Botany  without  the  assistance  of 
an  artificial  scheme  is  absurd  ;  inasmuch  as  species  may  be  discovered 
by  the  natural  system,  although,  I  acknowledge,  with  greater  diffi- 
culty. It  is  easier,  for  example,  to  find  a  species  in  any  work  on 
descriptive  Botany,  provided  the  name  be  known,  by  turning  to  the 
index,  than  to  wade  through  the  descriptions  of  classes,  orders  and 
genera  to  arrive  at  it.  Exactly  in  the  same  manner  is  it  easier  to  turn 
to  the  Linnaean  index,  than  to  wade  through  the  long  analyses  of  na- 
tural orders  given  in  Lindley's  *  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System.' 
With  similar  restrictions  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  third  proposition, 
"  that  what  was  then  (in  the  time  of  Linnaeus)  necessary  for  the  state 
of  botanical  knowledge  generally,  is,  I  contend,  still  indispensible  to 
students  individually ; "  that  is,  a  good  index  of  plants  ! 
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From  the  next  proposition  1  must  entirely  dissent ;  namely,  that 
"  Nature  creates  species; "  for  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  term  spe- 
cies is  applied  to  an  assemblage  of  individuals,  wliich,  from  their 
great  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  iirom  their  capability  of  propa- 
gating their  like,  are  called  species.  Were  the  creation  of  species 
allowed,  I  cannot  see  any  rational  objection  to  the  admission  that  ge- 
nera, orders,  classes,  &c.  were  created  ;  for  what  is  true  of  a  smaller 
assemblage  may  be  true  of  a  larger  one.  On  the  other  hand,  I  contend 
that  Nature  simply  created  individuals  capable  of  propagating  their 
kind ;  and  if  we  trust  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  we  shall 
see  reason  to  believe  that  plants  as  well  isus  animals  were  individually 
created.  It  is  evident  that  the  term  species  applies  to  one  of  the  pri- 
mary inductions  from  a  comparison  of  individuals;  notthata  species  has 
any  absolute  existence,  but  is  merely  the  conception  or  expression  of 
the  points  of  resemblance  of  a  certain  number,  of  individuals  bearing 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  each  other.  Another  argument  against 
Mr.  Edmonston's  view,  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  varieties ;  a  still 
lower  induction  from  individuals  ! 

Two  other  propositions  are  contained  in  the  same  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Edmonston's  letter.  1.  That  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the  hypothesis 
that  Nature  has  created  plants  upon  a  certain  plan,  and  thrown  them 
into  classes,  orders,  genera  and  species  :  and— 2.  That  this  scheme  of 
Nature  is  identical  with  one  or  other  of  the  natural  systems. 

I  cannot  discover  the  difficulty  that  Mr.  Edmonston  conjures  up 
against  the  proof  that  Nature  has  followed  a  plan  in  the  creation  of 
plants ;  for  the  fact  that  a  plan  has  been  followed  in  their  creation,  is 
established  by  the  simple  fact,  that  plants  are  capable  of  being  ar- 
ranged and  distributed  into  classes,  orders,  genera  and  species ;  for 
had  they  been  created  at  random,  they  would  form  a  chaotic  mass, 
and  no  such  regular  gradation  of  affinities  could  have  been  establish- 
ed. The  very  fact  that  one  great  group  of  plants  possesses  distinct 
sexual  organs,  while  anotiier  is  destitute  of  them  ;  and  that  the  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  these  two  great  divisions  possess  many  other 
points  in  common  (as  for  example  the  presence  of  vessels  in  the  sex- 
ual group),  and  that  these  arelconnected  by  certain  oscillatory  groups ; 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  a  plan  in  the  creation  of  plants.  Unless  a 
plan  were  followed,  all  attempts  at  classification  would  be  futile. 

By  what  I  have  said  above  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  what  we 
term  classes,  orders,  genera  and  species  were  formed  by  Nature,  for 
that  would  give  these  abstractions  real  existence ;  they  are  indeed 
nothing  more  than  creations  of  the  mind  of  man ;  they  are  the  expres- 
--—  of  the  resemblances  of  plants  one  to  another  in  a  series  of  ab- 
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stractions  or  inductions.  We  cannot  then  say  of  any  of  our  arrange- 
ments of  plants,  that  they  are  natural  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been 
created  by  Nature ;  but  that  they  are  natural  in  the  sense  that  they 
bring  together  those  plants  that  have  the  strongest  analogies. 

Now  this  brings  me  to  the  second  proposition,  ^^  that  this  scheme 
(or  plan)  of  Nature^s  is  the  same  as  one  or  other  of  the  natural  sys- 
tems.'' Supposing  it  has  been  proved  above  that  Nature  has  followed 
a  plan  in  the  creation  of  plants,  and  that  consequently  plants  have 
such  analogies  to  each  other  as  to  enable  us  to  arrange  them  in  spe- 
cies, genera,  orders  and  classes ;  it  is  evident  that  that  system  will 
approach  nearest  to  the  plan  of  Nature,  which  exhibits  the  greatest 
number  of  analogies  in  its  construction,  and  that  brings  together  in 
its  various  groups  those  plants  that  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
each  other.  Your  correspondent  asks  whether  any  one  of  the  natural 
systems  corresponds  or  is  identical  with  the  scheme  of  Nature  ?  He 
will  perhaps  think  himself  triumphant  when  I  answer.  No.  But  his 
triumph  will  be  short  when  I  in  return  ask  him  the  following  ques- 
tions. Is  our  knowledge  of  Nature  perfect,  and  are  the  general  the- 
ories of  any  one  of  the  natural  sciences  incapable  of  change  ?  Does 
not  the  history  of  each  science  (save  the  Mathematical)  show  a  series 
of  changes  in  its  general  propositions  ?  Has  not  all  Natural  Philoso- 
phy undergone  great  changes,  and  is  it  impossible  that  it  should  here- 
after undergo  still  greater  changes  ?  If  then  all  sciences  have  been 
and  still  are  liable  to  change ;  why  should  not  our  science  undergo 
such  changes  ?  But  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  botanists 
have  considered  any  form  of  the  natural  system  as  a  settled  and  per- 
fect system ;  and  who  does  not  expect  changes  in  system  contempo- 
raneous with  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  world  ? 
A  botanist  who  thinks  that  all  has  been  done,  that  the  science  is  per- 
fect, and  should  undergo  no  further  alterations,  I  should  think  a  fit 
inmate  for  a  lunatic  asylum  ! 

The  quotation  from  Dr.  Lindley's  ^  Key  to  Botany '  is  not  suffi- 
cientiy  ample;  Mr.  Edmonston  should  have  added  the  next  paragraph, 
when  it  would  read  thus  :  —  "  What  we  call  the  characters  of  plants 
are  merely  the  signs  by  which  we  judge  of  affinity,  and  all  the  groups 
into  which  plants  are  thrown,  are  in  one  sense  artificial,  inasmuch  as 
Nature  recognizes  no  such  groups.  Nevertheless,  consisting  in  all 
cases  of  species  very  closely  allied  to  each  other,  they  are  in  another 
sense  natural.^'  The  addition  of  the  last  sentence  very  much  alters 
our  notion  of  Dr.  Lindley's  expression ;  for  now  he  implies  that  Na- 
ture has  not  indeed  created  species,  orders,  genera,  or  other  groups  as 
such ;  but  has  imprinted  such  characters  and  affinities  on  plants,  as 
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enable  us  to  throw  them  into  groups  approximating  more  or  le«s  to 
the  scheme  of  Nature,  and  in  that  sense  natural. 

Mr.  Edmonston's  remarks  on  the  process  by  which  botanical  know- 
ledge is  or  may  be  most  easily  acquired,  are  for  the  most  part  good  ; 
still  I  cannot  help  considering  him  mistaken  on  some  points.  For 
example,  he  says  that  a  finished  botanist  has  no  need  of  classifica- 
tion ;  and  here  I  differ  firom  him.  I  grant  that  a  botanist  who  knows 
all  the  British  plants,  does  not  need  classification  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  species,  since  he  knows  them  and  their  characters;  but 
still  he  needs  it  to  show  their  analogies  and  affinities  :  and  I  contend 
that  were  a  man  capable  of  comprehending  in  one  view  the  whole  ve- 
getable kingdom,  with  all  the  distinctions  and  analogies  of  species, 
the  natural  tendency  of  his  mind  would  compel  him  to  throw  them 
into  groups ;  and  supposing  his  knowledge  perfect,  he  would  con- 
struct a  perfectly  natural  system.  Hence  the  natural  system  will 
become  more  and  more  perfect  by  its  progressive  changes,  and  ap- 
proximate more  and  more  to  a  conformity  with  Nature.  It  appears 
to  me  that  Mr.  Edmonston,  throughout  his  letter,  lays  more  stress  on 
the  distinguishing  of  species  from  each  other,  than  combining  them 
into  a  coherent  whole.  He  would  consider  Botany  as  an  analytic  ra- 
ther than  a  synthetic  science,  or  both  combined. 

Descending  from  the  high  ground  we  have  hitherto  occupied,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  notice  a  few  of  the  detailed  objections  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Edmonston  against  the  natural  system.  He  says  that 
there  has  never  been  a  system  which  was  not  liable  to  exceptions,  yet 
he  expects  that  the  natural  system  should  be  liable  to  fione :  and 
commencing  with  the  three  primary  groups  —  Mono-  Di-  and  Acoty- 
ledons,  he  discovers  a  few  exceptions,  and  these  he  may  be  permitted 
to  make  the  best  of.  But  what  would  Mr.  Edmonston  say,  if  the 
same  species  (Nature  only  creates  species)  should  be  found  usually 
with  two,  but  occasionally  with  three  or  four  cotyledons  ?  Would  he 
separate  the  individuals  and  place  them  in  the  two  primary  divisions, 
although  in  other  respects  they  perfectly  resembled  each  other  ?  Yet 
this  would  be  necessary  to  produce  his  idea  of  uniformity.  Such  a 
circumstance  has  been  observed  in  Sinapis  ramosa,  and  is  figured  in 
Decandolle's  ^  Organographie,'  plate  58.  It  is  true  that  Acotyledo- 
nous  plants  may  be  found  among  Dicotyledons ;  indeed  we  should 
not  expect  two  seed-leaves  in  a  plant  entirely  destitute  of  leaves,  like 
the  Cuscuta,  although  in  all  other  respects  it  may  be  and  is  accordant 
with  our  idea  of  Dicotyledonous  structure.  But  if  Mr.  Edmonston 
will  cast  bis  eye  over  the  following  table,  he  will  perceive  that  the  in- 
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dividuals  of  these  primary  groups  are  distinguished  in  all  parts  of 
their  structure. 

ROOT.  STEM.  LEAVES.  PRTS.  OF  FLOWEE.  SEED. 

Endorhizous.        Endogenous.        Reticulate.  *         Ternary.  Monocotyled. 

Exorhizous.  Exogenous.  Parallel  Veins.    Quaternary  or  Dicotyledonous. 

Quinary. 

Heterorhizous.      Acrogenous.         Forked  Veins,      Absent.  Acotyledonous. 

Here  the  Monocotyledons  are  Endorhizous,  Endogenous,  witli 
parallel-veined  leaves,  and  a  ternary  division  of  the  flowers ;  while 
the  Dicotyledons  are  Exorhizous,  Exogenous,  with  reticulate-veined 
leaves,  and  a  quaternary  or  quinary  division  of  the  flower.  Here  is  a 
set  of  characters  which  will  clearly  distinguish  a  Monocotyledonous 
from  a  Dicotyledonous  plant,  although  some  one  or  other  of  the  cha- 
racters may  be  departed  from  in  a  particular  instance.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Edmonston  forgets  that  the  definition  of  the  Dicotyledonous 
group  includes  those  plants  that  have  two  or  more  opposite  cotyle- 
dons ;  while  that  of  Monocotyledons  admits  plants  with  two  cotyle- 
dons, if  they  are  alternate.  Lindley,  in  his  definition  of  Dicotyledons 
says,  "  Embryo  with  two  or  more  opposite  cotyledons ; "  and  in  that 
of  Endogenae  or  Mpnocotyledons,  "  Embryo  with  but  one  cotyledon, 
or  if  with  two,  then  the  accessory  one  imperfect  and  alternate  with 
the  other."  After  this  explanation,  the  objection  to  the  terms  Mono- 
and  Dicotyledons  becomes  a  mere  verbal  quibble. 

What  is  said  above  will  also  answer  another  objection  of  Mr.  Ed- 
monston's,  ^^  that  the  structure  of  the  seed  is  too  much  used  in  the 
definitions  of  the  natural  school,''  and  ^^  that  the  characters  of  the  pri- 
mary divisions  ought  always,  if  practicable,  to  be  taken  from  parts 
easily  seen,  or  at  least  not  requiring  such  delicate  microscopical  in- 
vestigation as  the  natural  system  requires ; ''  for  if  he  finds  a  plant 
whose  germination  is  exorhizous,  whose  stem  is  exogenous,  whose 
leaves  have  reticulated  veins,  and  whose  floral  organs  are  quaternary 
or  quinary,  he  mayi)e  sure  that  it  is  a  dicotyledon  without  an  exami- 
nation of  the  seed ;  nay,  if  he  only  observe  that  the  stem  is  exoge- 
nous, the  leaves  reticulated  and  the  parts  of  the  flower  quaternary  or 
quinary,  he  will  never  be  mistaken  as  to  the  group  to  which  he  ought 
to  refer  it ;  and  these  parts  are,  I  imagine,  sufficiently  obvious. 

But  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  seeds  of  plants  is  more- 
over absolutely  necessary  in  any  system  where  the  affinities  of  plants 
are  taken  into  account.  Linnaeus  used  the  parts  of  the  flower  as  the 
basis  of  his  artificial  system,  as  being  the  least  variable  of  the  parts  of 
plants ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  structure  of  the  seed  is  even 
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less  variable  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  I  can  assure 
Mr.  Edmonston  from  personal  experience,  that  the  dissection  of  seeds 
is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  he  considers  it ;  that  a  little  practice 
will  enable  him  to  dissect  most  seeds;  and  that,  except  in  very  mi- 
nute ones,  a  common  pocket  lens  will  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose*  I 
grant  that  some  patience  is  requisite  to  do  this  well. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  very  grave  charge  against  the  natural  system 
—  the  indefiniteness  of  its  groups ;  and  Mr.  Edmonston  has  chosen 
BanunculacesB  as  the  subject  of  his  animadversions,  finding  no  cha- 
racter so  definite  as  the  one  stamen  of  Linnaeus^s  Monandria.  Now 
it  is  curious  that  the  very  indefinite  characters  of  Ranunculaceae  may 
be  included  in  a  definition  to  which  scarcely  any  (certainly  not  more 
than  in  the  Linnsean  classes)  exceptions  can  be  found.  I  give  this 
definition  from  Lindley's  *  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System,'  p.  6. 
^^Polypetalous  dicotyledons  with  hypogynous  stamens,  anthers  bursting 
by  long  slits,  several  distinct  simple  carpella,  exstipulate  leaves  sheath- 
ing at  the  base,  solid  albumen  and  seeds  without  arillus.^'  lindley 
gives  the  following  exceptions  or  anomalies.  "  In  Garidella  and  Ni- 
gella  the  carpella  cohere  more  or  less.  In  Thalictrum,  some  species  of 
Clematis  and  some  other  genera,  there  are  no  petals.  Paeonia  has  a 
persistent  calyx.''  Now  does  it  not  strike  Mr.  Edmonston  as  exceed- 
ingly improper  that  plants  possessing  a  corolla  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  Linnaean  genus  with  those  in  which  it  is  totally  wanting ! ! 
We  must  surely  complain  of  the  genus  before  we  find  fault  with  the 
order.     I  would  suggest  the  revision  of  the  genus  to  Mr.  Edmonston. 

In  Garidella  and  Nigella  it  is  true  that  the  carpels  are  more  or  less 
coherent.  I  do  not  happen  ta  have  access  to  detailed  descriptions  of 
any  species  of  these  genera ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  degree  of 
cohesion  of  the  carpels  varies  very  greatly  in  different  species,  so  that 
in  some  they  are  almost  distinct.  In  Aetata  I  find  that  the  carpella 
are  reduced  to  one,  and  that  one  has  taken  a  baccate  form,  exacdy  as 
some  Leguminosae  are  drupaceous. 

Mr.  Edmonston  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  error  of  taking  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  natural  orders  for  their  distinctive  charac- 
ter; and  he  has  found  in  the  former  that  degree  of  indefiniteness  which 
might  be  expected  in  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  structure  of  a 
large  group  of  plants.  Mr.  Edmonston,  in  criticising  some  expres- 
sions of  Dr.  Lindley,  with  reference  to  the  two  great  systems,  says, — 
^^  Now  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  student  must  go  through  the  same 
process  —  examine  the  same  parts — in  the  one  as  in  the  other  system, 
it  will  be  singular  if  the  amount  of  knowledge  is  not  equal.      In  fact 
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the  examination  necessary  for  the  knowing  the  genus  and  species  of 
a  plant,  after  you  have  got  at  its  class  and  order  by  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem, gives  as  great  an  amount  of  information  concerning  the  plant 
itself,  as  if  this  end  were  attained  by  the  natural  system,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  information  is  far  more  easily  acquired  and  the  pro- 
cess not  nearly  so  complicated." 

Here  I  submit  that  Mr.  Edmonston  labours  under  a  very  grave 
error,  from  his  want  of  appreciation  of  the  objects  of  the  natural  sys- 
tem. It  is  true  that  the  student  may  gain  an  equal  knowledge  of  the 
plant  itself  as  by  the  natural  system ;  but  when  he  has  obtained  that 
knowledge,  what  has  he  discovered  of  the  relations  of  the  plant  to 
other  plants,  farther  than  the  generic  group.  When  he  rises  above 
that  group,  and  comes  to  the  orders  and  classes,  what  does  he  find 
but  ^^combinations  of  disjointed  things" — genera  associated  that  dis- 
agree in  every  particular,  excepting  that  they  have  the  same  number 
or  arrangement  of  stamina  and  pistils,  and  even  then,  there  are  nume- 
rous exceptions  to  these  numbers  and  arrangements ! !  If  we  consider 
plants  in  their  affinities  or  properties,  we  shall  find  that  the  Linnaean 
groups  are,  for  the  most  part,  forced  and  unnatural,  while  the  reverse 
is  usually  the  case  with  the  natural  orders.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  natural  sys- 
tem, but  as  that  system  can  never  be  perfect  until  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  is  known,  these  exceptions  must  still  exist  while  man  is  less 
than  omniscient ! 

I  will  conclude  with,  I  fear,  a  rather  long  extract  from  Swainson's 
admirable  treatise  ^  On  the  Geography  and  Classification  of  Animals,* 
which  sets  forth,  in  better  language  and  more  forcible  manner  than  I 
am  able  to  employ,  the  differences  and  uses  of  the  two  systems ;  at 
the  same  time  remarking  that  Linnaeus  himself  could  not  rest  content- 
ed with  his  own  admirable  artificial  scheme,  but  sketched  out  a  plan 
for  a  natural  one  ! 

'^  What,  tbeD,  is  the  difference  between  an  artificial  and  a  natural  system  ?  The 
first  is  for  the  ready  discrimination  of  species ;  the  latter  for  the  elucidation  of  those 
resemblances  which  such  species  bear  to  others  in  all  their  varied  and  complex  rela- 
tions. The  one  stops  where  the  other  begins.  We  make  use  of  an  artificial  system  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  name  of  a  species;  and  to  learn  all  that  has  been  written 
on  its  peculiar  structure.  We  turn  to  the  natural  system,  to  know  the  probable  station 
of  this  species  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  affinities  it  possesses  to  others,  and  the  ana- 
logies by  which  it  is  related  and  represented.  Hence  the  perfection,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently intimated,  consists  in  the  clearness  and  precision  of  its  subdivisions,  and-  the 
facilities  which  it  affords  to  determine  the  name  of  the  ohject  we  are  in  search  of.  In 
this  respect  a  good  artificial  system  is  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  as  those  hy  which 
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we  should  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  copious  index  to  a  voluminous  publication,  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  both  are  the  same :  both  are  equally  useful,  and  the  merit  of  both  lies  in  clearly 
directing  the  reader  to  the  precise  point  on  which  he  desires  information.  A  good  artifi- 
cial system  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  useful,  but  even,  in  some  respects,  a  valuable  inven- 
tion, requiring  much  more  skill  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  much 
more  adapted  for  general  use  than  any  other;  The  most  admirable  classification  of  this 
sort  ever  invented,  is  that  denominated  the  sexual  system  of  plants,  byLinnsus.  Many 
natural  assemblages  are  preserved  without  any  great  violation  of  the  principles  on  which 
he  set  out.  This  is  always  a  great  recommendation  to  an  artificial  system,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  its  formation.  Natural  affinities  may  be  overlooked  wherever  they 
interfere  with  precision  of  arrangement,  the  first  are  secondary,  the  latter  primary.  We 
open  an  artificial  system  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  if  we  wish 
to  proceed  farther,  and  to  know  how  this  fact  bears  upon  other  facts,  we  turn  to  the  na- 
tural system.  Such  are  the  uses  of  the  two  methods  of  classification  upon  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  and  such  the  theoretic  distinctions  by  which  they  are  separated. 
Between  them,  however,  is  a  third  sort  of  system,  which,  from  combining  artificial  di- 
vision with  some  regard  to  natural  affinities,  are  generally  termed  mixed  systems,  or 
half.«rtificial  methods,  while  others  (and  generally  among  this  number  are  the  authors 
themselves),  have  pronounced  them  fiatural  arrangements." 

I  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  have  quite  exhausted  your  patience,  and 
shall  now  subscribe  myself,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Ph.  B.  Ayres,  M.D. 
To  the  Editor  of '  The  Phytologist.' 


Art.  CC. — An  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Teesdale  in  the  Summer  of  ISiS. 
By  James  Backhouse  and  James  Backhouse,  jun.* 

As  an  account  of  a  visit  made  last  summer  by  my  father  and  myself 
to  Teesdale  and  some  adjacent  parts,  may  interest  the  readers  of  *  The 
Phytologist,'  I  send  thee  some  account  of  it. 

We  set  out  on  the  28th  of  8th  month,  and  proceeded  by  railway  to 
Darlington  ;  from  thence  we  went  to  Bishop  Auckland,  where  we  left 
the  railway,  and  walked  to  ShuU  between  Hamsterly  and  Wolsingham. 
There  we  found  Hieracium  boreale,  Scutellaria  minor,  Listera  cordata, 
Vaccinium  Vitis-Idaea,  Pyrola  media  and  minor,  Lastraea  Oreopteris, 
Polypodium  Phegopteris  and  Dryopteris,  and  Equisetum  sylvaticum. 
In  the  native  birch-woods  at  this  place,  the  broad  and  narrow  leaved 
varieties  of  Convallaria  majalis  occur;  and  a  robust,  upright  and  very 
hairy  variety  of  Veronica  scutellata  ?  is  found  in  ponds.  Dianthus 
Armeria  occasionally  springs  up  here,  where  the  ling  has  been  fresh 
burned  off.      The  day  following  we  walked  over  the  moors,  by  com- 

*  Communicated  by  James  Backhouse,  jun. 
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pass,  to  the  High-force  inn,  Teesdale,  a  distance  of  about  seventeen 
miles.  We  met  with  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos  and  Empetnim  nigrum, 
especially  the  latter,  in  many  places.  In  a  swampy  place  facing  the 
south,  about  two  miles  from  Shull,  we  found  Malaxis  paludosa  in  full 
flower.  Probably  the  reason  of  many  persons  not  finding  this  plant, 
when  searching  for  it  in  known  localities,  is,  that  they  seek  it  too  early 
in  the  year.  We  also  met  with  Rubus  chamaemorus  in  several  places. 
When  we  got  within  sight  of  the  High-force  inn,  we  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tees,  near  Winch-bridge,  where  we  found  Hieracium  rigi- 
dum,  diaphanum,  umbellatum?  boreale  and  Lapeyrousii,  Crepissucci- 
ssefolia,  Galium  boreale,  Thlaspi  alpestre,  Pyrus  Aria,  Melampyrum 
sylvaticum,  Trollius  europaeus  and  Equisetum  variegatum.  We  visited 
also  the  High-force  waterfall  that  evening,  near  which  we  found  the 
recently  described  Poa  Pamellii,  and  saw  abundance  of  Potentilla 
firuticosa,  several  Hieraciums  and  Cnicus  heterophyllus.  During  most 
of  the  day  grouse  and  curlews  were  to  be  seen  on  the  moors. 

After  a  comfortable  night's  rest  at  the  High-force  inn,  where  there 
is  good  accommodation,  we  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Micklefell :  we 
crossed  the  low  end  of  Widdy-bank,  which  is  the  locality  of  Carex 
capillaris,  Eriophorum  pubescens,  Bartsia  alpina,  Tofieldia  palustris. 
Polygonum  viviparum,  Gentiana  vema,  Gymnadenia  albida,  Saxifraga 
aizoides  &c.,  all  of  which  we  had  found  the  year  previous.  We  then 
ascended  the  face  of  Cronckley-fell,  where  were  Allosorus  crispus, 
Epilobium  angustifolium.  Arbutus  Uva-ursi,  Hieracium  Lapeyrousii, 
pulmonarium  &c.  Leaving  the  locality  of  Dryas  octopetala  and  Jun- 
cus  triglumis  on  our  right,  we  crossed  the  top  of  the  fell,  where  we 
found  Draba  incana,  Saxifraga  hypnoides,  Helianthemum  canum, 
Hippocrepis  comosa,  Lycopodium  alpinum  and  Selago  and  Gentiana 
vema,  the  latter  in  great  profusion.  Here  we  saw  a  large  flock  of 
grouse — from  thirty  to  forty.  We  next  ascended  Mickle-fell,  which 
is  the  highest  mountain  in  Yorkshire,  being  2,600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Saxifraga  stellaris,  Sedum  villosum  and  Cochlearia  grcen- 
landica  were  growing  in  the  streamlets  which  descend  from  it.  TI\e 
top  of  Mickle-fell  is  limestone  covered  with  grass,  thickly  interspersed 
with  Gentiana  vema.  In  the  margins  of  the  springs  which  emerge 
from  under  this  limestone,  Epilobium  alsinifolium  gi*ows  in  abun- 
dance. Descending  the  west  side  of  this  mountain,  we  crossed  Maize- 
beck  and  the  Tees,  below  Cauldron-snout;  near  the  junction  of  these 
rivers  is  a  spring,  filled  with  Saxifraga  stellaris.  We  found  three 
small  plants  of  Woodsia  Ilvensis  on  Falcon-clints.  A  large  bird  of 
prey  was  saiiling  round  the  tops  of  these  crags,  which  we  Aought  was 
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an  eagle,  but  it  did  not  come  near  enough  to  enable  us  to  determine 
this  with  certainty.  We  then  ascended  the  rocks  by  Cauldron-snout, 
and  returned  to  our  quarters  across  the  back  of  Widdy-bank-fell, 
where,  in  a  stream  from  under  the  limestone,  we  found  Juncus  triglu- 
mis,  Tofieldia  palustris  and  Kobresia  caricina.  The  sides  of  this 
stream  were  adorned  with  Bartsia  alpina,  Primula  farinosa  and  Saxi- 
fraga  aizoides,  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Tees.  Festuca  vivipara, 
Sesleria  caerulea,  Thalictrum  alpinum,  Gnaphalium  dioicum,  and  se- 
veral other  interesting  plants,  also  grow  near  Cauldron-snout.  The 
year  previous  we  found  several  large  tufts  of  Polystichum  Lonchitis 
on  Falcon-clints.  Cystopteris  fragilis  and  dentata,  Aspleniiim  viride 
and  Trichomanes,  grow  there  abundantly,  together  with  a  profusion 
of  seedling  ferns,  some  of  which,  at  first  sight,  might  be  taken  for 
Woodsia  Ilvensis.  There  we  have  also  met  with  a  deeply  incised 
variety  of  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  but  we  never  saw  anything  of  As- 
plenium  fontanum. 

The  next  day,  accompanied  by  our  friend  Jacob  Allison  of  Coiher- 
stone,  we  again  crossed  the  back  of  Widdy-bank-fell,  passed  the  head 
of  the  Weel,  and  crossed  Crook-bourn  into  Cumberland ;  we  then 
crossed  the  Tees  into  Westmoreland,  and  traversed  the  moors  in  the 
direction  of  Dun-fell.  When  in  a  straight  line  between  the  Green- 
bum  lead-mine  shaft  and  Dun-fell  hush,  we  came  upon  the  new  loca- 
lity of  Saxifraga  Hirculus  (Phytol,  741),  which  was  plentiful,  but 
sparingly  in  flower.  In  a  limestone  hollow  near  this  place,  Asplenium 
viride  was  growing  in  proftision  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  at  the 
bottom,  among  nettles,  we  found  some  large  plants  of  Polemonium 
caeruleum  in  flower ;  this  was  new  to  the  Teesdale  district  From 
fliis  place  we  crossed  over  .the  back  of  Meldon-fell  to  Highcup-scar,* 
an  enormous  ravine,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  1000  to  1500 
feet  deep,  margined  by  basaltic  clifi^s,  surmounted  on  each  side  by 
limestone,  topped  with  sandstone  crags.  After  having  walked  about 
twenty  miles,  mostly  over  bleak  barren  moors,  without  a  tree  and  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  cultivation,  the  contrast  of  the  scene  at  ihis  place 
was  very  striking,  as  this  great  gulf  opened  to  our  view  the  rich  fer- 
tile vales  of  the  cultivated  part  of  Westmoreland.  Sedum  Rhodiola 
and  Thlaspi  alpestre  were  growing  in  abundance  in  the  cleft;8  of  the 
basalt,  and  in  a  deep  gorge  we  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  several 
very  fine  specimens  of  Saxifraga  nivalis,  which  I  believe  had  not  pre- 
viously been  found  in  England.  We  then  returned  towards  the  High- 

*  Highcup-scar  is  generally  named  Eagle's  chair  in  maps. 
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force  inn,  passing  Maize-beck  scars,  where  Potentilla  Salisburgensis 
was  abundant,  and  reached  our  quarters  some  time  after  dark,  having 
extended  our  walk  to  about  thirty  miles. 

The  day  following,  taking  Winch-bridge  in  our  way,  where  we 
found  Potentilla  Salisburgensis  (alpestris)  and  other  plants,  we  as- 
cended Holwick-scars,  and  crossed  over  the  moors  to  the  old  locality 
of  Saxifiraga  Hirculus  (which  we  found  in  abundance)  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Baulder  and  the  Black-beck.  We  stopped  at  Co- 
therstone  that  night  and  the  next  day,  and  the  day  following  rode  by 
way  of  Bowes  and  Brough  to  Appleby.  Near  Brough  we  ascended 
Hellbeck-scars,  which  are  limestone,  where  I  found  Pupa  Juniperi  (a 
land  shell)  in  great  abundance.  This  is  the  only  locality  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  in  the  noiih  of  England.  Here  we  also  found  Epi- 
pactis  ovalis,  Draba  iucana,  and  a  large-leaved  variety  of  Hieraciimi 
murorum.  The  following  morning,  passing  Dufton-pike,  a  curious 
conical  mountain  near  the  village  of  Dufton,  we  again  examined 
Highcup-scar,  but  did  not  find  anything  fresh  worthy  of  notice,  except 
Saxifiraga  nivalis  in  another  basaltic  gorge. 

The  day  being  clear  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  and  in  the  distance  those  of  Dumfriesshire.  That  even- 
ing we  returned  to  Brough  on  our  way  home. 

James  Backhouse,  jun. 

York,  12th  Month  22, 1843. 


Abt.  CCI.  — Notes  on  Carex  teretiuscuUij  C.  paradoxa^  C  panicu- 
lata,  and  Mr.  GihsorCs  C.  pseudo-paradoxa.  By  George 
LUXFOKD,  A.L.S.,  &c. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  brief  note  on  these  plants  in  the  De- 
cember number  (Phytol.  811),  so  many  opposite  opinions  have  been  ' 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  one  whose  specific  identity  and  relations 
are  more  particularly  the  objects  in  dispute,  and  thisse  opinions  have 
emanated  from  botanists  of  such  high  authority,  that  I  must  confess 
I  feel  considerable  reluctance  to  publish  any  further  observations  on 
the  subject;  and  it  is  only  in  redemption  of  an  express  promise,  and 
the  belief  that  no  harm  can  possibly  arise  from  a  continuance  of  the 
discussion,  that  I  now  venture  to  print  the  following  remarks* 

Before  I  begin,  however,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  give  a  short 
history  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  plant  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  enquiry ;  and  this  I  am  the 
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more  anxious  to  do,  since  the  opinions  which  I  then  gave  were  has- 
tily conceived,  as  hastily  expressed,  and  drawn  from  the  examination 
of  an  insufficient  number  of  specimens.  I  think  it  right  to  mention 
this,  because  there  is  a  possibility  that  in  more  than  one  instance  the 
opinions  at  that  time  privately  given,  may  be  found  to  be  at  variance 
with  those  subsequently  formed. 

Last  summer  I  received  from  Mr.  Sidebotham,  of  Manchester, 
specimens  of  some  Carices  on  which  he  requested  I  would  give  him 
my  opinion.  At  that  time  I  happened  to  be  much  engaged,  and  was 
consequently  unable  to  bestow  on  the  specimens  the  attention  which 
the  subject  required.  Among  them  were  examples  of  the  disputed 
Carex  from  ^^  Seamon^s  moss-pits  ;^'*  and  these  I  could  refer  to  no 
other  species  than  Carex  teretiuscula,t  believing  it  to  be  that  plant 
with  its  habit  somewhat  changed  by  local  or  other  circumstances,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  inflorescence  had  assumed  a  more  elongate 
form  than  usual.  Believing  this,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Sidebotham,  that  some  of  his  botanical  friends,  as  well  as 
himself,  considered  the  plant  to  be  the  C.  paradoxa  ( Willd.)j  which 
had  then  been  recently  introduced  to  the  notice  of  botanists  in  Mr. 
Babington's  Manual,  as  an  established  British  species,  found  in  Ire- 
land. After  strenuously  endeavouring  to  discover  a  correspondence 
between  the  Manchester  specimens  and  the  description  of  C.  para- 
doxa as  given  in  the  Manual,  I  began  to  think  that  the  difficulty  lay 
with  myself  solely,  and  that  none  was  presented  to  others  possessing 
better  information  on  the  subject.  This  led  me,  though  reluctantly, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  Carex  paradoxa.  8oon 
after  tiiis  I  was  still  more  surprised  to  leam  from  Mr.  Gibson,  that 
the  plant  from  Manchester  was  identical  with  Ae  one  to  which  he  al- 
ludes as  having  ^'  its  fruit  agreeing  with  Leighton^s  figure  of  the  fruit 
of  C.  paniculata"  (Ph}'tol.  366),  6ince  I  was  not  then  aware  that  Mr. 
Gibson  restricted  the  use  of  the  term  fruit  to  the  nut  only,  and  I  had 
always  applied  the  term  to  the  perigjoiium  and  its  included  nut 

*  I  believe  that  this  locality  has  not  previously  been  given  in  '  The  Phytologist,' 
by  any  of  the  botanists  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  I  now  niention  it  without 
hesitation,  since,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  locality  being  expressly  stated  on  the 
labels  accompanying  all  the  specimens  of  the  plant  that  have  come  under  my  notice, 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  anything  like  a  secret  of  the 
matter. 

f  Certainly  not  to  C  paniculaUiy  as  by  an  extract  from  one  of  my  letters  to  Mr. 
Sidebotham,  it  appears  I  once  wrote.  That  this  was  merely  a  lapsus  calami  is  evident, 
I  think,  from  the  context.  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  having  ever  considered  this  plant 
a  variety  of  C.  paniculata. 
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At  a  subsequent  period  I  was  much  gratified  by  receiviug,  in  a  packet 
of  plants  which  Mr.  Sidebotham  had  the  kindness  to  send  me,  some 
additional  specimen  of  Carex  teretiuscula,  and  of  the  plant  which 
even  then  had  led  to  considerable  discussion.  The  receipt  of  these 
specimens,  which  were  in  fine  condition,  again  brought  the  subject 
under  my  consideration ;  and  a  renewed  examination  almost  confirm- 
ed my  first  opinion,  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  a  slight  variety  of 
Carex  teretiuscula.  Then  came  Mr.  Gibson's  note  on  this  plant  un- 
der the  name  of  C.  pseudo-paradoxa,  (Phytol.  778).  In  that  note 
Mr.  G.  has  mentioned  the  relationship  of  the  plant  with  C.  paradoxa 
(  Willd.\  and  at  the  same  time  correctly  pointed  out  its  distinctness 
from  that  species.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Wood's  note  (Phytol.  809),  wherein  are  minutely  described  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  attending  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  which  cir- 
cumstances, in  Dr.  Wood's  opinion,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
various  discrepancies  between  this  plant  and  C.  teretiuscula,  which 
he  considers  the  normal  form.  The  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
two  plants  obligingly  forwarded  by  Dr.  Wood,  together  with  others, 
equally  beautiful,  of  C.  paniculata,  in  addition  to  specimens  of  all 
the  three  previously  in  my  possession,  formed  a  valuable  store  of 
materials,  both  for  examination  and  comparison.  The  note  appended 
to  Dr.  Wood's  communication  (Phytol.  811)  contained  the  result  of 
a  carefiil  examination  of  the  materials  then  at  my  command ;  and  I 
regret  that  I  have  since  been  prevented  firom  recurring  to  the  subject. 
Want  of  space  even  now  compels  me  to  defer  the  conclusion  of  my 
notes  to  another  number ;  when  the  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  on 
these  Carices,  will  be  illustrated  by  figures,  which  have  been  most 
obligingly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Wilson.  I  may  in  this  place, 
however,  be  allowed  to  state,  that  my  opinion  as  to  the  specific  iden- 
tity of  C.  teretiuscula  and  Mr.  Gibson's  C.  pseudo-paradoxa  remains 
unshaken,  nay,  it  is  rather  strengthened  dian  otherwise  by  recent 
investigations. 

Before  T  conclude  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  Spruce  of 
York,  for  beautifiil  specimens  of  Carex  paradoxa,  firom  Heslington 
fields,  near  that  city ;  and  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Botanical  Society 
of  London,  for  the  loan  of  others  collected  at  Westmeath,  Ireland,  by 
Mr.  D.  Moore.  G.  Luxford. 

2,  Ebenezei  Row,  Eennington  Lane, 
February,  1844. 

(To  be  continued). 
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Art.  ecu. — Two  Botanical  Visits  to  the  Reeky  Linn  and  Den  of 
Airley,  in  April  and  June^  1842.^  By  William  Gardiner, 
JUN.  Esq. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Reeky  Linn  was  on  the  13th  of  April.      I  left 
Dundee  with  the  earliest  railway  train  for  Newtyle,  and  fi'om  thence 
walked  the  remainder  of  the  way,  crossing  the  hills  behind  Alyth,  and 
coming  down  upon  the  Isla  at  the  bridge  of  Craig.      The  only  plant 
of  interest  noticed  in  my  route  was  Bryum  albicans,  which  grew  abun- 
dantly on  a  wet  bank  between  Newtyle  and  Meigle.      In  the  same 
locality  I  found  it  again  plentifully  in  May,  with  ripe  capsules,  and 
associated  with  Dicranum  varium.      I  took  up  my  abode  in  Mrs.  Ro- 
bertson's "  public,*'  which  is  conveniently  situated  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  Linn,  and  after  dinner  went  out  to  botanize.      The 
Reeky  Linn  is  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  waterfall  on  the  Isla,  at  the 
head  of  the  Den  of  Airly,  and  about  four  miles  above  the  castle.  The 
water  takes  three  distinct  leaps,  and  throughout  its  progress  foams 
like  a  boiling  cauldron,  and  meeting  at  the  base  of  the  rocks  with  a 
jutting  cliff  which  obstructs  its  fury,  a  quantity  of  it  is  dissipated  in 
vapour,  which,  rising  in  the  air,  seems  like  a  mist  or  smoke  [Scottici 
"  reek  "),  hence  the  name  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  fall.     The 
vicinity  of  such  a  place,  from  abounding  in  moist  rocks,  is  always  rich 
in  vegetation,  and  here,  though  too  early  for  most  flowers,  I  reaped  a 
luxuriant  cryptogamic  harvest.     Sticta  sylvatica  covered  the  rocks  in 
many  places,  and  large  patches  of  the  elegant  Jungermannia  pubes- 
cens  were  intermingled  with  J.  platyphylla  and  var.  &,  major ^  Hypnum 
myosuroides,  commutatum  and  prselongum,  Anomodon  viticulosum 
and  curtipendulum,  Bartramia  Halleriana  and  pomiformis,  var.  /?.  ma" 
joTy  and  the  lovely  Neckera  crispa.      Here  and  there  tufts  of  Didy- 
modon  Bruntoni  showed  themselves  proftisely  in  fructification,  and, 
peeping  from  among  them,  the  delicate  calyptrae  and  bright  tawny 
capsules  of  Encalypta  ciliata,  and  the  graceful  little  Hypnum  pulchel- 
lum.    The  beautiful  Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni  was  here,  as  elsewhere, 
associated  with  Jungermannia  spinulosa.     On  the  banks,  chiefly  grow- 
ing on  sandy  deposits,  were  Bryum  punctatum,  rostratum,  margina- 
tum, turbinattun,  ventricosum  and  homum,  Hypnum  palustre  and 
uncinatum,  Trichostomum  aciculare,  Dicranum  flavescens  and  adian- 
toides,  Orthotrichum  rupincola  and  Didymodon  rigidulus.   Still  closer 
to  the  water,  in  shady  nooks,  dwelt  Marchantia  (Fegatella)  conica  and 

*  Read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Communicated  by  Mr.  Gardiner. 
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bemisphaerica  audJuDgermannia  epiphjUa;  and,  bathing  in  its  liquid 
freshness,  floated  the  dark  branches  of  Cinclidotus  fontinaloides,  and 
Grimmia  rivularis,  (Brid.).  Tufts  of  the  elegant  Didymodon  capilla- 
ceus  looked  out  here  and  there  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  with, 
more  sparingly,  Bryum  androgynum  and  Hedwigia  aestiva.  Some  of 
the  rocks  were  encrusted  with  Lecanora  tartarea ;  Squamaria  hypno- 
rum  appeared  in  several  places,  and  various  CollemsB,  particularly  C. 
nigrescens  and  lacerum,  attached  themselves  to  the  exuberant  mosses. 
The  trees  were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  Orthotrichum  crispum, 
Jungermannia  complanata  and  dilatata,  Ramalina  fastigiata  and  frax- 
inea.  On  the  moist  rocky  banks  that  margined  the  stream,  various 
JungennanniaB  were  abundant,  and  I  cidled,  among  others,  J.  Lyoni, 
furcata,  exeisa,  multifida,  albicans,  nemorosa,  undulata,  and,  more  in- 
teresting than  all,  J.  Blasia  in  fructification^  a  rarity  amply  rewarding 
my  day^s  exertions. 

I  next  morning  breakfasted  early,  and  hastened  again  to  the  Linn. 
Crossing  the  Isla  by  the  bridge  of  Craig  T  went  down  the  north  side 
of  the  stream,  and  viewed  the  waterfall  from  a  variety  of  points,  from 
all  of  which  the  eye  feasted  on  pictures  of  varied  grandeur.  The  sha- 
dows of  night  had  departed,  and  all  was  now  distinct.  The  sunlight 
sparkled  on  the  foamy  Linn,  and  seemed  to  penetrate  the  deep  pool 
beneath,  while  the  wild  cavern  on  the  southern  side  opened  its  dark 
jaws,  and  displayed  a  conftised  mass  of  the  wrecks  of  fence  and  wood- 
land which  it  had  gorged  in  flood  and  storm.  In  the  upper  air  now 
floated  the  lark's  sweet  melody,  and  the  thrush,  from  the  yet  almost 
leafless  trees  poured  its  matin  song.  Wood  anemonies  and  primroses 
were  profusely  scattered  over  the  rocky  and  wooded  banks ;  and  the 
thickly  springing  verdure  on  every  side  gave  promise  of  a  summer 
luxuriance  of  vegetation.  And  as  I  thus  revelled  in  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  around  me,  and  thought  of  the  bright  and  sunny  future, 
I  felt  with  the  poet,  that — 

^  From  Nature  and  her  changes  flow 
An  everlasting  tide  of  joy." 

My  walk  down  the  den  of  Airly,  from  there  being  no  regular  foot- 
path, was  rather  fatiguing,  but  the  rich  succession  of  wild  and  rugged 
scenery,  varying  at  every  step,  proved  a  more  than  sufficient  equiva- 
lent And  I  also  added  to  my  former  stores,  Anomodon  viticulosum 
in  fructification,  Hypnum  curvatum,  triquetrum  and  velutinura,  Ver- 
rucaria  gemmata  and  Adoxa  moschatellina.  The  vicinity  of  the  cas- 
tle was  reached  by  noon,  and  at  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands 
Hypnum  atro-virens  was  picked,  and  a  specimen  or  two  of  Equisetum 
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Mackaii  ?  close  to  the  water ;  but  E.  hyemale,  whicli  grows  here  abun- 
dantly, was  all  cropped.  Further  down  the  Den,  among  overhangmg 
rock^,  Bryum  androgynum  was  plentiful  with  little  heads  of  gemmse, 
and  Tetraphis  pellucida  bearing  gemmiferous  cups,  and  at  its  foot,  on 
a  marshy  bank,  Chrysosplenium  altemifoliutn  displayed  its  curious 
flowers.  Well  loaded,  I  for  this  time  bade  adieu  to  Airly,  and  after  a 
long  smart  walk  reached  Newtyle  in  good  time  for  the  last  train. 

My  second  visit  to  the  Linn  was  on  June  24th,  when  summer  was 
glowing  in  all  her  loveliness.  I  followed  the  same  route  as  formerly, 
and  in  shallow  pools  on  the  "  market-moor''  of  Aljrth  collected  fine 
specimens  of  Pilularia  globulifera.  The  hedge-rows  between  Meigle 
and  Alyth  were  bright  with  wild  roses  that  perfumed  the  air,  and  abun- 
dance of  Galium  cruciatum  shot  up  through  their  verdure:  and  upon 
the  hills  beyond  Alyth,  Gymnadenia  conopsea  and  Polygonum  vivi- 
parum  were  in  luxuriance.  The  "  public  "  was  reached  in  time  for 
tea,  and  I  botanized  about  the  Linn  till  nearly  10  o'clock.  The  same 
roar  of  rushing  waters  greeted  my  ear  as  before ;  but  instead  of  the 
leafless  trees,  I  now  walked  under  a  green  umbrageous  canopy,  through 
which  swelled  at  intervals  the  deep-toned  music  of  the  ebon  bird  of 
evening.  My  spring  hope  was  now  realized,  for  every  crack  and  cre- 
vice of  the  rocks,  every  nook  and  crannie,  bank  and  brae,  was  loaded 
with  herbage  and  flowers.  Galium  boreale  was  abundant,  and  Meum 
Athamanticum  I  never  gathered  in  finer  condition.  Solidago  Virgau- 
rea,  Crepis  paludosa  and  Hieracium  murorum  var.  y,  Lawsoni,  reared 
their  golden  blossoms  from  many  a  fissure  in  the  clifis,  and  the  sil- 
very foliage  of  Alchemilla  alpina  adorned  the  rocks.  Geranium  pra- 
tense  was  plentiful,  and  with  Carduus  heterophyllus,  and  the  glowing 
flowers  of  Lychnis  diuma,  gave  a  flush  of  beauty  and  brightness  to 
many  a  spot.  Valeriana  sylvestris,  Stellaria  holostea,  and  a  host  of 
other  common  though  beantifiil  things,  crowded  on  the  attention  fix)m 
every  side.  The  cryptogamic  tribes  were  almost  smothered  by  the 
proud  ambition  of  the  higher  orders  of  vegetation,  but  I  still  was  ena- 
bled to  add  several  to  my  former  list,  among  which  the  more  interest- 
ing were  Peltidea  venosa.  Nephroma  resupinata  and  Trichostomum 
poljrphyUum. 

On  the  succeeding  morning  I  gathered  on  the  northern  banks  a 
profiision  of  Orobus  sylvaticus  and  Melampyrum  sylvaticum,  and  fur- 
ther down  the  Den,  Melica  nutans  and  imiflora,  Carduus  heterophyllus 
&c.  But  the  stormy  threatenings  of  the  morning  were  soon  followed 
by  a  heavy  rain,  which  continued  almost  without  intermission  dniing 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  a  thorough  drenching  to  the  skin  tend- 
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ed  in  some  degree  to  cool  down  my  botanical  enthusiasm.  I  search- 
ed about,  as  well  as  I  could  under  the  circumstances,  for  Orobus 
niger,  but  without  success^  and  in  vain  looked  for  the  '^  wet  rocks  above 
the  castle/'  where  the  Timmia  grows.  In  fact,  by  the  time  the  foot 
of  the  Den  was  reached,  I  was  as  wet  as  if  I  had  come  down  the  Reeky 
Linn  and  swam  the  Isla  all  the  way.  But  my  vasculum  had  been 
well  filled,  and  moreover  I  had  the  consolation  of  having  chivalrously 
suffered  in  a  noble  cause, — even  in  the  cause  of  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful Lady  Flora.  William  Gardiner. 
Dundee,  February  7, 1844. 


Art.  CCIII.— Varieties. 


447.  Method  of  arranging  the  Cryptogamia  in  a  Herbarium. 
Many  excellent  methods  of  collecting  and  arranging  herbaria  have 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  '  The  Phytologist,'  but  as  these  all  relate  to 
the  Phaenogamous  plants,  I  trust  the  following  hints  respecting  the 
Cryptogamic  tribes  —  Musci,  Hepaticse  and  Lichenes,  may  prove  in- 
teresting to  some  of  your  readers.  The  more  general  mode  of  forming 
and  arranging  herbaria  for  mosses  &c.  seems  to  be  that  of  glueing  the 
specimens  to  the  paper,  taking  care  that  this  shall  be  of  a  sufficient 
transparency  and  whiteness,  that  the  plant  may  be  examined  on  hold- 
ing it  up  to  the  light.  Now  this  method  is  attended  with  much  in- 
convenience ;  the  different  parts  of  these  tribes  are  extremely  minute, 
and  require  very  carefiil  investigation,  the  previous  application  of  wa- 
ter is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  most  or  all  species.  Can  this  be 
done  to  a  specimen  fastened  on  the  paper,  without  detriment  to  its 
texture ;  and  supposing  water  to  be  applied,  may  not  the  microscope 
disclose  perhaps  the  most  essential  parts  buried  in  a  mass  of  glue  ? 
The  remedy  is  very  simple.  Take  half  a  sheet  of  stout  foolscap,  and 
divide  this  into  quarters,  which  will  be  suited  for  the  larger  mosses. 
Again,  these  quarters  halved  will  form  another  very  convenient  size. 
The  half  sheets  divided  into  thirds,  and  these  halved,  will  constitute  a 
most  useful  size  for  the  genera  Hypnum,  Bryum,  &c.  Other  forms 
may  be  made  according  to  the  taste  and  wants  of  the  collector.  Now 
fold  each  of  these  divisions  lengthways,  so  that  the  under  side  shall 
appear  three-eighths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  upper :  turn  this  border 
upon  the  upper  edge,  and  do  likewise  with  the  two  ends  of  the  folded 
paper,  you  will  then  have  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  which 
a  nurseryman  encloses  seeds  for  sale.    These  cases  are  to  be  glued  to 
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piiper  formed  by  qnarteting  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  on  each 
qx^axter  can  be  laid  three  or  more  of  the  cases  (except  those  of  the 
largest  size,  two  of  which  will  fill  the  paper).  The  species  may  now 
be  distributed  according  to  their  respective  sizes,  and  one  paper  will 
be  allotted  to  each  species,  thus  leaving  a  reserve  for  varieties,  and 
fl^cimens  from  different  localities.  The  names  will  be  written  on 
each  of  the  cases,  and  the  whole  formed  into  fasciculi,  with  the  gene- 
ric names  outside ;  two  or  more  fasciculi  may  be  allowed  for  the  more 
numerous  genera.  A  herbarium  formed  according  to  this  method  is 
always  neat,  and  easily  referred  to ;  the  specimens  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  packets,  examined  and  replaced  without  incurring  any  risk  of 
injury.  Extra  papers  can  always  be  added  when  required.  Very  lit- 
tle trouble  is  necessary  for  dryiag  mosses,  Hepaticae,  &c.  Specimens 
should  generally  be  moistened  previous  to  the  application  of  pressure. 
Old  books  will  be  found  a  convenient  substitute  for  loose  paper.:  the 
specimens  should  be  placed  between  the  leaves  and  left  imtouched 
till  thoroughly  dry,  nor  need  they  be  removed  except  when  required. 
As  directions  are  always  umch  more  easily  written  than  understood, 
and  fearing  this  might  be  applicable  to  the  above,  I  gave  them  to  a 
lady,  requesting  that  she  would  put  them  in  practice  ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  beheld  many  papers  arranged 
exactly,  though  perhaps  with  greater  neatness,  like  those  in  my  own 
herbarium.  —  F.  Townsend;  Ilmington,  Shipston'On-Stour^  January 
16,  1844. 

448.  Notice  of  a  CarAaus  found  near  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 
The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  a  curious  variety  of  Carduus 
(arvensis?)  found  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  about  four  miles  from  Saffron 
Walden ;  it  was  growing  by  the  road-side,  on  a  poor  clay  soil,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  wood.  Only  two  plants  of  it  were  in  flower,  one 
of  which  was  spreading  and  much  branched,  the  other  small,  but  pre- 
senting similar  characteristics.  Near  them  C.  arvensis,  acaulis  and 
lanceolatus  were  growing  abundantly.  Boot  creeping :  stems  much 
branched,  about  two  feet  high,  leafy  and  woolly  :  leaves  nearly  simi- 
lar to  those  of  C.  arvensis :  flowers  numerous,  on  separate  stalks,  as 
large  as  those  of  C.  acaulis,  and  very  similar  in  colour ;  calyx-scales 
mostly  green;  pappus  rather  short.  In  general  habit  it  i^ees  most 
nearly  with  C.  arvensis,  but  differs  in  its  spreading,  woolly  stem,  ia 
its  flowers  being  thrice  the  size,  and  of  a  crimson  colour ;  in  the 
calyx-scales  being  less  coloured,  and  in  the  shortness  of  the  pappus. 
From  C.  acaulis  it  differs  in  its  size,  Imshy  character,  and  in  its  leaves i 
also  in  its  numerous  flowers;  but  agrees  in  the  colour  and  size  of  its 
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flowers  and  its  woolly  stem.  Specimens  of  it  have  been  shown  to  se-* 
vera]  eminent  botanists,  who  have  expressed  verjr  different  sentiments 
respecting  it,  but  most  of  them  have  considered  it  an  interesting  plant, 
and  a  form  which  they  had  never  before  seen.  One  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  an  instance  of  Carduus  arvensis  being  dioecious,  this  plant  hav* 
ing  the  stamens  more  largely  developed,  which  might  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  pappus.  Another  considers  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  G.  arvensis,  but  is  C.  acaulis,  0.  dubius  of  Willde- 
now^s  '  Species  Plantarum,'  and  C.  caulescens  of  Persoon.  A  third 
would  give  it  the  name  of  acaulis,  had  not  the  stems  been  of  such  a 
height,  although  he  thinks  the  leaves  more  like  arvensis.  A  fourth  is 
ready  to  suppose,  that  it  must  be  a  hybrid  between  C.  acaulis  and  art 
vensis,  the  flowers  and  hairiness  of  the  stem  bringing  it  exactly  to  the 
former,  and  the  leaves  and  size  agreeing  with  the  latter.  Several 
others  have  expressed  opinions  similar  to  one  or  other  of  those  given 
above:  and  when  such  a  difference  exists  among  the  most  competent 
judges,  I  feel  unwilling  to  hazard  a  sentiment,  but  the  first  explana- 
tion does  not  appear  by  any  means  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the 
very  striking  differences  between  this  plant  and  C.  arvensis;  with  the 
second  I  do  not  feel  able  to  unite,  because  although  C.  acaulis  has 
been  frequently  foimd  caulescent  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  have  a 
specimen  of  it  gathered  last  autumn,  with  a  stem  thirteen  inches  in 
height,  yet  it  always  preserves,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  its  general  dis- 
tinctive characters,  and  presents  a  very  different  appearance  to  the 
plant  under  consideration.  I  fear  that  there  are  not  sufficient  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  to  constitute  it  a  separate  species,  and  therefore 
the  only  other  alternative  seems  to  be  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  betwe^i 
C.  arvensis  and  acaulis,  which,  though  an  uncommon  occurrence  in 
nature,  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  one.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents  may  have  seen  a  similar  plant,  and  be  able  to  decide 
the  question,  or  some  clearer  light  may  be  obtained  after  closer  ob- 
servation of  it  next  season.  *—  G,  S,  Gibson ;  Saffron  Walden,  JanU" 
ary,  1843. 

449.  On  the  dispersion  of  the  Seeds  />/  OxaUs  Acetosella:  I  think 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  Oxalis  Acetosellahas  the  power  of 
projectingr  its  ripe  seeds  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  plant. 
Many  of  our  native  plants  possess  a  similar  powers  such  as  Impatiens, 
Cardamuie^  Ervum,  Ulex,  and  other  Leguminosse :  in  all  these  the 
expulsion  of  the  seeds  is  effected  by  the  rapid  opening  and  curling  up 
of  the  valvjes  of  the  capsule  ;  in  the  Leguminosae  the  two  valves  be- 
come spirally  twisted,  in  Gardamine  they  form  a  flat  coil.    In  Oxalis, 
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however,  the  seeds  are  ejected,  not  by  any  movement  of  the  outer 
valves  of  the  capsule,  but  by  a  curious  internal  bag  in  which  each  seed 
is  enveloped.  The  capsule  consists  of  five  cells,  each  containing  one 
seed,  and  having  an  opening  at  the  side.  Each  seed  is  enclosed  in  a 
closely  fitting  semitransparent  skin;  when  ripe  this  little  skin  acquires 
the  projecting  power,  having  a  strong  inclination  to  turn  inside  out- 
wards, which,  continually  increasing,  ultimately  causes  a  small  fissure 
at  the  top,  and  immediately  this  is  effected,  the  bag  rapidly  inverts  it- 
self, and  the  seed  is  thrown  out  with  a  crwk  through  the  opening 
provided  for  it ;  and  sometimes  the  bag  itself  is  thrown  out  by  the 
violence  of  the  movement,  but  generally  it  remains  in  the  mouth  of 
the  cell. — Joseph  Sidebotham;  Manchestevy  January  10, 1844. 

450.  Note  on  Veronica  triphyllos.  While  examining  lately  one  or 
two  very  fine  specimens  of  Veronica  triphyllos,  firom  the  neighbour- 
hood of  York,  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  my  fiiend  Sylvanus 
Thompson,  Esq.,  I  was  struck  with  the  great  discrepancy  between 
Hooker's  description  and  these  specimens.  Hooker  arranges  this 
plant  in  the  last  section  of  the  genus,  having  the  "  flowers  axillary — 
solitary ,'*  whereas  my  specimens  have  the  flowers  in  terminal  racemes^ 
exactly  as  in  Y.  alpina,  serpyllifolia,  and  others  of  the  first  division 
of  the  genus.  Hooker  indeed  says  of  V.  triphyllos,  —  "  flowers  sub- 
racemose,'*  so  that  its  being  placed  in  a  section  having  axillary  soli- 
tary flowers,  may  arise  fix)m  inadvertence.  I  may  remark  that  the 
only  other  specimen  of  V.  triphyllos  in  my  collection,  and  which  I 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  W.  Hooker  himself,  shows  exactly  the 
same  mode  of  inflorescence  as  in  the  Yorkshire  specimens  above  al- 
luded to.  I  quote  the  third  edition  of  the  ^  British  Flora,'  perhaps 
the  error  may  be  corrected  in  a  subsequent  edition,  to  which  at  pre- 
sent I  have  no  access. —  Thos.  Edmonston,  jun.;  Baltasound^  Shet^ 
landf  January  27, 1844. 

451.  Villarsia  nymphaoides.  As  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
recorded  Scotch  habitats  of  this  beautiful  plant,  it  may  perhaps  inte- 
rest your  readers  to  know  that  I  gathered  it  in  August,  1840,  in  a 
large  mill-pond  near  Glasgow,  where  it  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Murray  of  Edinburgh.  The  plant  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
this  station,  intermixed  with  Potamogeton,  Myriophyllum,  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  I  regret  I  cannot  give  a  more  explicit  description  of 
this  station,  from  my  ignorance  of  the  localities  round  Glasgow,  and 
it  was  so  dark  when  we  gathered  the  plant,  that  we  both  took  only  a 
specimen  a-piece  as  Nuphar  lutea ;  and  thus  we  did  not  pay  that  at- 
tention to  the  station  that  we  should  otherwise  have  done.   The  plant 
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has  every  appearance  of  being  as  indigenous  as  any  of  the  plants 
among  which  it  grows.  I  rather  think  the  pond  in  which  it  grows 
was  to  the  westward  of  the  town ;  it  was  large  and  deep,  and  the  Vil- 
larsia  could  only  be  reached  in  a  boat. — Id. 

452.  Carex  boenninghausiana.  I  inclose  you  a  specimen  of  the 
Crichton-castle  Carex  alluded  to  in  my  List  of  additional  Edinburgh 
Plants  (Phjrtol.  407),  and  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  consider- 
ing it  C.  remota.  Since  reading  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Luxford  (Id. 
650)  and  Mr.  Gibson  (Id.  779),  I  have  carefully  examined  my  nu- 
merous specimens  from  Crichton-castle,  gathered  at  different  times, 
and  feel  quite  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  my  former  opinion, 
that  all  I  had  met  with  in  that  station  were  C.  remota,  and  none  agree- 
ing with  the  description  of  C.  boenninghausiana :  some  of  the  Edin- 
burgh botanists  were  indeed  of  opinion  that  my  specimens  were  really 
C.  axillaris,  and  I  was  inclined  to  think  the  same,  or  rather,  that  C. 
remota  and  C.  axillaris  were  undistinguishable  ;  for  I  could  perceive 
little  difference  between  the  Crichton-castle  plants  and  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  authentic  specimens  of  C  axillaris  in  my  herbarium. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  I  became  acquainted  wiih  the  true  C. 
axillaris,  specimens  of  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  my  valued  cor- 
respondent. Dr.  Wood,  when  I  at  once  perceived  that  they  were  dif- 
ferent both  from  the  Crichton-castle  and  all  other  specimens  called 
C.  axillaris  in  my  collection;  and  consequently,  specimens  from  eight 
stations  had,  to  my  great  disappointment,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  C. 
remota  sheet  Thus  Dr.  Wood's  specimens  stand  in  my  herbarium 
as  the  sole  representatives  of  C.  axillaris,  and  to  these  I  trusted  in 
comparing  my  Edinburgh  specimens,  and  in  referring  them  to  C.  re- 
mota. I  only  know  C.  boenninghausiana  by  Mr.  Luxford's  and  Mr. 
Oibson's  notices,  as  no  work  I  have  access  to  at  present  contains  a 
description  of  it.  I  would  therefore  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
examine  the  specimens  now  sent,  and  report.  I  make  these  remarks 
as  I  think  C.  boenninghausiana  must  be  very  rare  in  the  Crichton- 
castle  station,  for  I  very  carefully  examined  all  the  Carices  I  could 
find  near  the  place  in  hunting  after  C.  axillaris,  but  never  found  any- 
thing nearer  it  than  the  plant  now  sent. — Id. 

[The  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Edmonston  are  all  xeferrible  to  Carex  remota. — Ed.'\ 

453.  Note  an  Cetraria  sepincola.  A  few  days  ago  I  found  some 
specimens  of  Cetraria  sepincola  near  the  west  side  of  the  island  (Unst). 
I  had  not  previously  seen  it  in  Shetland,  and  indeed  it  is  not,  I  be- 
lieve, a  common  plant  anywhere  in  Britain.  The  specimens  were 
rather  small  and  without  apothecia :  they  were  accompanied  by  Ra- 
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malina  scopuloruin  and  farinacea  and  other  lichens.      Hooker,  in  his 
British  Flora,  says  that  he  has  never  found  Cetraria  sepincola  but  on 
wood,  but  these  specimens  were  found  on  a  block  of  mica-slate.— Zi. 
464.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Ayrei  opinion  of  the  Vaucherim.   Allow  me 
a  few  words  on  the  Vaucheriae.    Your  correspondent  Dr.  Ajnres  (Phy- 
tol.  743)  seems  to  wish  to  annihilate  the  genus,  principally,  it  would 
appear,  because  Vaucher  refers  his  Ectosperma  (Yaucheria)  terrestris 
to  Protonema  velutinum  [Agdh.),  and  which  latter  is  now  believed  to 
be  a  rudimentary  moss.      I  am  afraid  our  Algologists  will  scarcely 
consent  to  this  summary  mode  of  dealing  with  the  genus  Yaucheria, 
and  I  think  Dr.  Ayres  can  scarcely  be  acquainted  with  the  Y.  terres- 
tris of  our  botanists,  or  he  would  not  follow  Yaucher  in  confounding 
it  with  Protonema  velutinum.      That  the  whole  genus  Protonema  is 
composed  of  the  commencement  of  other  Cryptogamia,  chiefly  mosses, 
is,  I  think,  generally  agreed  on  by  botanists ;  but  that  "  the  Yauche- 
rias  are  the  rudimentary  states  of  the  mosses,  and  that  the  ovoid  ves* 
icles  are  analogous  to  granules,  and  reproduce  the  primordial  state  of 
the  moss,*'  is  surely  an  untenable  position.      What  a  splendid  moss 
must  it  be,  whose  byssoid  commencement  is  one  or  two  feet  long,  and 
as  stout  as  a  Chara !  —  yet  if  Dr.  Ayres'  views  are  correct,  such  is  V. 
dichotoma:  and  where  have  the  salt-toater  mosses  come  from  to  pro- 
duce Y.  marina  and  Y.  velutina  ?      If  Yaucheria  iis  denied  a  place  as 
a  separate  genus,  so  I  suppose  must  Bryopsis  and  Codium,  for  these 
genera  are  very  closely  allied  to  Yaucheria,  indeed  it  is  very  difficult 
to  separate  the  latter  most  singular  genus  frt>m  it  by  a  definite  cha- 
racter.     As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  these  Cryptogamia,  permit  me  a 
word  on  the  plants  associated  with  the  supposed  genus  Ptotoneii»a  in 
the  group  Byssoideae  of  the  ConfervoidesB, — Hdoker  8^c.  (Chlorosper- 
mesB,  Harvey) ;  these  consist  of  the  genera  Byssocladium,  Mycinema^ 
Chroolepus,  Trentepohlia,  Protonema,  Hygrocrocis  and  LeptoinUus* 
The  whole  genus  Mycinema  appears  evidently  to  be  altogether  com^ 
posed  of  imperfect  Eungi,  probably  ThelephoTse,  and  Dr.  Ayres  and 
odiers  refer  M.  phosphoreum  to  a  not  uncomfnon  sta;te  of  Auricularia 
(Thelephora)  caBrulea.      If  Chroolepus  be  retained  in  the  Algse,  Mo- 
nilia,  Helmisporium  and  many,  other  genera  must  be  removed  thithef 
from  the  Fungi ;  surely  however  their  structure  is  completely  that  of 
the  latter  tribe,  and  Amott,  Carmidiael,  Hooker,  and  other  eminent 
Cryptogamists,  are  of  this  opinion.      It  seqms-to  me  Ukely  that  the 
lichen  heterophyllus  of  Smith  (Eng.  Bot  2246),  a  plant  which  has 
occasioned  considerable  perplexity,  and  which  is  doubtfully  referred 
in  the  ^  British  Flora'  to  Comicularia  {Ach.),  is  a  species  of  Ghroole- 
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pus  or  an  allied  genus.  Hygrocrocis  and  Byssocladium  should  surely 
be  classed  near  the  Mucors :  Leptomitus  clavatus  cannot,  by  its  ha- 
bitat (dead  animals),  be  an  Alga,  (Br.  Fl.  385) :  L.  minutissimus  is 
stated  to  be  the  fibrillae  so  often  found  besetting  the  apices  of  the 
PolysiphonaB,  (Brit.  Flor.)  :  L.  lacteus  (Conferva  lactea,  Dillivyn) 
seems  a  doubtful  plant,  but  if  an  Alga,  would  surely  rank  better  with 
the  Gloiocladae,  perhaps  near  Chaetophora  or  Rivularia.  How  Tren- 
tepohHa  is  arranged  in  this  tribe,  1  cannot  understand ;  its  affinity  is 
surely  with  Calithamnion,  Griffithsia,  &c.  among  the  Ceramieae,  in- 
deed I  cannot  distinguish  authentic  specimens  of  T.  purpurea  from 
Calithamnion  Rothii;  and  Hooker  says  ^^I  am  almost  inclined  to 
think  it  may  be  that  species  altered  by  growing  in  situations  where 
it  is  only  occasionally  wet  with  salt  water."  I  have  thrown  out  these 
hints  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  some  opinion  from  better  Cryptogamists 
than  I  can  pretend  to  be. — Id. 

455.  Note  an  Equisetwm  umbrosum.  With  respect  to  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Gibson's  enquiry  (Phytol.  680),  whether  Equisetum 
umbrosum  or  E.  arvense  ^'  be  the  more  glaucous  of  the  two,''  I  may 
remark,  having  gathered  both  plants,  that  Francis  is  correct  in  saying 
that  the  former  is  the  more  glaucous  plant.  The  passage  referred  to 
in  the  '  British  Flora '  seems  likely  to  be  an  error  of  the  press,  for  the 
light  green  glaucous  colour  of  E.  umbrosum  is  a  very  apparent  and 
remarkable  character,  and  which  distinguishes  it,  even  at  a  distance, 
fhim  any  other  British  Equisetum  that  I  am  acquainted  with. — Id. 

456.  Note  an  Hieracium  hypochceroides,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Wat- 
8on^8  Nates.*  I  now  give  the  following  descriptions  of  Hieracium  mu- 
rorum,  pulmonarium  and  maculatum,  from  Smith's  ^  English  Flora.' 

"  ff,  murorum.  Stem  ooiymbose,  with  a  solitary  leaf.  Leaves  ovate-heart-shaped, 
wavy,  with  radiating  teeth  chiefly  at  the  base." — Eng.  Flora,  iii.  359. 

**  H.  pulmonarium.  Stem  somewhat  corymbose,  solid,  slightly  leafy.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, deeply  and  unequally  toothed  throughout;  teeth  pointing  forward.** — ^Id.  360. 

"  H.  maculaium.  Stem  cymose,  many-leaved,  tubular.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
strongly  toothed ;  teeth  pointing  forward." — Id.  362. 

It  will  be  evident  on  examination  that  the  descriptions  above  quoted 
do  present  characteristics  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  the  adoption 
of  three  species,  and  I  will  now  see  how  far  my  plant  will  agree  with 
those  descriptions.  On  examination  I  find  my  plant  to  differ  from 
the  description  of  H.  murorum,  in  the  stem  being  only  one-  or  ttvo- 
flowered  (Mr.  Watson  says  it  has  from  one  to  three) ;  this  cannot  be 

*  The  ^mner  part  of  Mr.  Gibson's  communication  is  merely  a  repetition  of  what 
Mr.  Watson  has  wi^tten  at  pp.  801  and  841,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader.  Ed. 
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considered  a  corymbose  stem :  it  also  differs  in  having  the  teeth  of  its 
leaves  pointing  forward,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  radiant 
teeth.  The  want  of  a  corymbus  and  lanceolate  leaves  will  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  H.  pulmonarium.  Its  naked  and  solid  stem  will 
serve  to  distinguish  it  jGrom  every  form  of  H.  maculatom.  Many  other 
characters  might  have  been  pointed  out  to  distinguish  the  above  plants, 
but  as  Mr.  Watson  only  refers  to  Smith,  I  will  seek  no  other  authority 
and  will  now  conclude  with  saying  that  I  am  much  surprised  to  "find 
that  Mr.  Watson,  after  he  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  Botany, 
should  consider  the  absence  or  presence  of  medulla  in  the  stems  of 
plants,  to  be  of  no  value  as  a  character  whereby  to  distinguish  them 
as  species.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  valuable  characters  are  not 
duly  appreciated ;  but  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  unless  we  sub- 
mit to  a  careful  investigation,  the  greatest  errors  may  be  committed. 
Samtiel  Gibson  ;  Hebden  Bridge,  February  10, 1844. 

457.  Enquiry  respecting  Phascum  multicapsularCi  Smith.  Permit 
me  to  enquire,  through  the  medium  of  *  The  Phytologist,'  whether 
anything  is  known  concerning  this  moss,  which  is  in  all  probability 
distinct  from  every  other  described  British  species.  It  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  a  variety  of  P.  crispum,  (see  Hooker  and  Taylor's 
'  Muscologia  Britannica'  &c.) ;  but  it  appears  from  the  account  given 
of  it  in  Bridel's  *  Bryologia  Universa,'  i.  48,  that  Dr.  Mohr,  having 
received  specimens  from  Mr.  Turner,  saw  reason  to  abandon  such  an 
opinion ;  and  accordingly,  in  Weber  and  Mohr's  Bot.  Tasch.  p.  477, 
it  is  separated  from  Phascum  crispum,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  the 
leaves  evidently  serrulate ;  and  Smith  (Flor.  Brit.  1152)  describes  it 
as  differing  from  P.  crispum  in  having  its  perichaetial  leaves  straight^ 
and  never  crisped  token  dry:  also  of  a  more  dusky  hue.  The  place 
of  growth  is  stated  to  be  in  cart-ruts  in  Clapham-park  wood,  near 
Clapham-ford  end,  and  other  places  near  Bedford,  (Rev.  Dr.  Abbott). 
It  is,  however,  figured  under  the  name  of  Phascum  crispum  in  ^  Eng- 
lish Botany,^  t.  618,  and  at  that  time  Smith  entertained  no  doubt  of 
its  being  the  true  Hedwigian  species  so  called.  A  subsequent  change 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Smith,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
moss  being  distinct;  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  one  residing  in  Bed- 
fordshire vnll  endeavour  to  serve  the  cause  of  science  in  instituting  a 
search  for  this  moss.  The  numerous  capsules  on  each  stem  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  plant.  —  TV.  Wilson ;  Warrington,  February 
20, 1844. 

458.  Note  on  the  production  of  Shoots  of  Cytisus  Laburnum  and 
C.  purpureas  from  grafts  of  C.  Laburnum  coccineum.  In  Mr.  Young's 
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nursery-ground  at  Milford,  near  Godalming,  there  are  several  trees  of 
Cytisus  Laburnum  coccineum,  similar  to  that  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  at  Edinburgh^  of  which  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh^  on  the  8th  of  June,  1843 
(Phytol.  658)9  ^  which,  from  the  grafting  of  the  French  hybrid — ^the 
C.  Laburnum  coccineum,  on  the  C.  Laburnum,  the  result  has  been 
the  production  of  shoots  of  three  varieties, — C.  Laburnum  coccineum, 
C.  Laburnum  and  C.  purpureus.  I  observed  these  trees  in  blossom 
last  year,  when,  as  in  the  Edinburgh  tree,  the  yellow  and  red  flowers 
w;ere  predominant.  Even  in  their  present  leafless  condition  they  pre- 
sent a  singular  appearance :  the  cherry-tree-like  branches  of  C.  La- 
burnum coccineum  being  very  distinct  from  those  of  C.  Laburnum, 
which  retain  their  decayed  seed-vessels,  while  the  pendulous  tufts  of 
C.  purpureus  appear,  at  a  short  distance,  like  bunches  of  mistletoe. 
Mr.  Young  states  that  it  is  about  six  years  since  he  first  noticed  the 
tendency  of  the  mule  laburnum  to  reproduce  the  forms  of  the  parent 
plants. — Henry  Bull;  Godalminffy  Surrey ^  February  19,  1844. 

459.  Republicatian  of  Johnson^s  ^  Itinera  Botanica.  ^  We  are 
pleased  to  observe  that  Mr.  Pamplin  is  about  to  republish  this  inte- 
resting work  by  subscription.  The  text  will  be  translated  verbatim 
by  Mr.  A.  Irvine. — Ed. 

460.  CoUeciions  of  Scottish  Plants.  Mr.  Wm.  Gardiner  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  preparing,  during  the  ensuing  siunmer,  a 
number  of  packages  of  plants,  chiefly  from  the  alpine  district  of  Brae- 
mar.    Subscribers'  names  received  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  Dundee. — Ed. 


Art.  CCIV. — Proceedings  of  Societies. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

November  7,  1843. — R.  Brown,  Esq.,  V.  P.,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Bromfield,  F.L.S.,  presented  a  specimen  of  a  species  of  Gala- 
mintha  found  by  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  regarded  as  new,  (see 
Phytol.  768). 

Mr.  Newman  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Trichomanes  lately  found  in 
the  CO.  Kerry,  and  supposed  to  be  distinct  from  T.  speciosum. 

Read,  a  letter  from  Joshua  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Safiron  Waldon,  ac- 
companying specimens  of  Barkhausia  setosa  {Dec.)f  found  in  that 
neighbourhood,  with  a  note  on  the  characters  and  distribution  of  the 
species,  by  Mr.  Kippist,  Libr.  L.S. 

Read  also  the  commencement  of  ^  An  Analysis  of  RhizantheaB,"  by 
Wm.  Griffith,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
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November  21. — ^E.  Forster,  Esq»)  V.P.^  in  the  chair. 

Read  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Griffith's  ^  Analysis  of  IUii2aathe8e/ 
and  his  ^  Description  of  Sapria,  a  Himalayan  genus  related  to  Bafflesia.* 

December  6.— E.  Forster,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chur. 

Ready  ^  Observations  on  Cytineas,  and  on  the  genus  Thottea  of 
RottbolV  in  continuation  of  Mr.  Oriffifh^s  memoirs  on  Root-parasites. 

December  19.— E.  Porster,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lay,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Canton,  presented  a  box  of 
specimens  of  the  Keih-seenrme^  a  species  of  Alga  related  to  Nostoc, 
and  eaten  as  a  delicacy  among  the  Chinese. 

Read,  a  paper  ^  On  Carex  saxatilis  (Z.),  and  an  allied  species,*  by 
Francis  Boott,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  &c. 

The  allied  species  was  found  in  1832,  in  Glen  Fhee,  Clova,  by  the 
party  accompanying  Br.  Graham  on  his  annual  botanical  excursion 
to  the  Highlands,  and  was  considered  a  form  of  C.  saxatilis,  Z. ;  but 
Dr.  Boott*s  attention  having  been  called  to  it  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson, 
he  has  been  led  to  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species,  and  has  named  it 
C.  Grahami.    The  following  characters  are  given  :  — 

Carex  Grahami.  Spikes  4 — 5,  cylindrical,  ferruginous ;  barren  spikes  2  (rarely  1), 
slender,  acute ;  fertile  spikes  2 — 3,  rather  remote,  stout,  obtuse,  the  lower  ones  pe- 
dunculated, without  sheaths,  somewhat  nodding:  stigmas  2:  perigynium  oblong-ovate, 
inflated,  nerved,  somewhat  erect,  ferruginous  (rarely  straw-coloured),  pale  at  the  base, 
twice  the  length  of  the  glume,  beak  bifurcate ;  glumes  ovate,  acute,  brown,  white  at 
the  apex,  with  a  pale  nerve. 

Carex  saxatilis.  Spikes  2 — 3  blackish  purple;  barren  spike  1  (rarely  2),  cylindri- 
cal,  pedunculated ;  fertile  spikes  1 — 2,  rounded  or  ovate,  the  lower  one  more  or  less 
pedunculated,  bracteated,  without  a  sheath,  erect:  stigmas  2 — 3:  perigynium  some- 
what globose  or  ovate,  with  a  notched  beak,  stipitate,  spreading,  nerveless,  blackish 
purple,  paler  at  the  base,  longer  than  the  glume ;  glumes  ovate,  rather  obtuse,  black- 
ish purple,  white  at  the  apex,  nerve  concolorous,  C.  saxatilis,  L.  Fl,  Lapp.  259  (1737). 
C.  pulla.  Good,  in  Linn.  Trans,  iii.  1. 14  (1795).  Hab.  Alpine  districts  of  Scotland, 
Norway,  Lapland,  Sweden,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Isles. 

The  author  critically  examines  the  original  authorities  which  show 
the  C.  pulla  of  Goodenough  to  be  identical  with  C.  saxatilis,  £.;  he 
also  points  out  the  origin  of  the  confusion  of  the  latter  with  C.rigida, 
Grood.  The  characters  distinguishing  C.  Grahami  and  C.  saxatilis  are 
then  more  minutely  examined,  and  the  author  adds  that  he  should  not 
doubt  their  specific  distinctness,  but  for  the  observations  of  Drejer, 
who,  in  his  '  Revisio  critica  Caricum  Borealium,'  under  the  name  of 
C.  pulla,  S./uscOy  describes  specimens  from  Iceland  and  Greenland 
closely  agreeing  with  C.  Grahami,  except  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  nerves  a(  the  perigynium,  and  remarks  that  the  Greenland  speci- 
mens are  so  very  variable  that  they  would  scarcely  be  thought  to  be- 
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long  to  the  same  -species.  In  the  absence  of  precise  information  on 
the  sabject,  Dr.  Boott  is  inclined  to  refer  to  Presl's  C.  physocarpa  (a 
native  of  Nootka  Sound),  both  the  larger  Greenland  specimens,  and 
others  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  described  by  him  as  C.  saxatilis  in 
Hooker's  ^  Flora  Boreali- Americana/  The  author,  vtrhile  he  repeats 
that  both  himself  and  Mr.  Wilson  consider  C.  Grahami  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  species,  yet  leaves  it  to  future  observers  to  determine  the  va- 
lue of  the  character  given  for  it,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  retained,  as 
distinct,  referred  back  to  0.  saxatilis  (X.),  or  transferred  to  C.  physo* 
carpa  {Presl.) 

Read  also, '  An  account  of  the  Trees  producing  Myrrh  and  Frankin- 
cense, as  found  in  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean  whence  those  Gums  vrere  obtained  in  the  first  dawn  of  Com- 
merce ; '  by  Major  W.  C.  Harris,  late  on  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of 
Shoa,  in  southern  Abyssinia. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

February  2,  1844. — A.  Gerard,  Esq;,  in  the  chai^. 

Various  donatioius  to  the  library  and  herbaiium  were  announced, 
including  44  new  species  of  mosses,  collected  at  Swan  River  by  Mr* 
James  Drummond* 

Bead  the  commencement  of  a  paper  by  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.,  F.L.Sr, 
being  ^  A  Synoptical  View  of  the  Britifih  Fruticose  Rubi,  arranged  in 
Groups,  vnth  explanatory  reookarks.'  The  groups  into  which  Mr.  Lees 
unites  the  species  have  been  already  reported'  (Phytol.  655).  The 
list  of  species  wiU  shortly  be  pubUsbed  in  a  new  Catak>g\ie  of  Britisb 
FlffiQts,  now  in  the  press  for  the  Botanical  Society  of  London. 

The  following  explanations,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  will  suffix 
cieatly  show  that  this  arrangement  has  not.  been  founded  upon  any 
brief  or  superficial  study  of  his  sul^^t. 

^  Having  previously  designated  the  general  groups  into  wlnx^h  the 
Britisb  Fruticose  Rubi  are  divisible,  I  iu)w  proceed  to  attempt  the 
more  difficult'  task  of  describing  the  sp^ies  in  each  group,  apd  tra* 
cing  ibem  in  succession  in.  a  synoptical  form»  Jn  doing  tbi^  t^^J 
must  necessarily  propose  some  alterations,  it  is  advisable  that  the 
candid  and  enquiring  botanist  should  be  informed  as  to  the  principles 
I  have  kept  in  view. 

^In  the  first  place,  then,  I  have  desired  to  make  no  innovation  but 
what  seemed  imperatively  required  for  correct  elucidation,  and  have 
therefore  made  every  eiSbrt  to  profit  by  the  labours  of  preceding  emi- 
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nent  botanists,  who  have  particularly  stadied  the  Rubi,  as  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith,  Drs.  Weihe  and  Nees  ab  Essenbeck,  Mr.  Borrer  and  Professor 
Lindley.  But  secondly,  I  have  observed  with  the  eye  of  an  original 
explorer,  tracing  every  form  that  appeared  to  me  different,  without 
reference  to  the  ideas  of  other  botanists.  And  thirdly,  having  observ- 
ed the  same  plants  in  a  living  state  for  several  successive  years,  I  have 
collated  and  revised  my  original  observations,  sketched  every  appa- 
rent species,  and  compared  them  again  and  again  with  the  figures, 
descriptions  and  named  specimens  of  botanists  of  a^thority•  Thus  I 
have  been  enabled  in  a  great  degree  to  understand  the  forms  to  which 
particular  names  have  been  assigned,  and  to  test  their  propriety  by  my 
own  experience.  I  trast,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  be  considered 
guilty  of*  assumption  when  I  may  differ  from  others,  being  only  anx- 
ious for  the  nearest  approximation  to  correctness. 

^^  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  species  in  this  genus ;  for,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  forms  in  every  group  may  be  really  only  varieties, 
sporting  from  a  normal  form  and  into  each  other.  But  if  Botany  be 
a  science  of  discrimination,  it  is  at  any  rate  convenient  to  name  every 
remarkable  continuing  form  as  a  species  or  sub-species,  since  other- 
wise minor  variations  can  scarcely  be  distiAguished,  or  must  be  placed 
in  the  same  rank  with  more  important  deviations  of  structure.  Indeed* 
Nees  Von  Essenbeck,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  elaborate  '  Rubi  6er- 
manici,*  has  well  remarked  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leighton,  in 
the  Shropshire  flora,  —  *  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  all  the  forms  pro- 
posed by  my  friend  Mr.  Weihe  cts  species^  are  to  be  considered  as 
such,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  look  for  the  great- 
est number  of  forms  which  present  themselves  in  the  genus,  before 
attempting  to  judge  of  species  and  fixing  their  limits.  I  can  scarcely 
tell  which  is  most  perplexing  in  the  path  of  our  science,  whether,  with 
Mr.  Weihe,  to  distinguish  as  species  every  form  of  bramble  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  view,  or,  with  Mr.  Koch,  to  consider  all  as  modifi- 
cations of  one  only.  In  this  case  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  are  mat- 
ters purely  of  observation,  and  that  the  faithful  observer  of  Nature 
will  find  that  the  truth  really  is  between  these  two  extremes.'''  G.  E.D. 

Errata, — Page  880,  line  31^  for  cautecatdia  read  catdicola :  line  32,  for  Hysterieum 
read  Hytterium. 

Page  889,  line  4,  for  reHctdate  read  parallel  veins :  line  5,  for  parallel  veins  read 
reticulate. 
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Art.  CC V.  —  Notes  on  Botanical  Classi/tcation. 
By  Edw/lrd  Forster,  Esq.,  V.P.L.S.,  &c. 

Woodford,  March  13,  1844. 


On  reading  the  ^  Remarks  on  Botanical  Classification,'  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Edmonston,  jun.  (Phytol.  759),  in  which  there  is  so  much 
good  sense  and  clejar  understanding,  I  felt  inclined  to  express  my  gra- 
tification ;  but  on  reflection  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  observations 
wanted  no  additional  strength.  The  case  is  now  altered  by  the  Arti- 
cle 199,  in  No.  34,  called  a  Reply,  (Phytol,  885),  which  arouses  an 
old  botanist  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  one  who  has  so  well  pointed 
out  the  use  of  a  simple  artificial  scheme.  It  may  not  be  amiss  first 
to  remark  that  a  misunderstanding  has  long  been  prevalent  with  re- 
gard to  the  words  artificial  and  natural,  as  applied  to  botanical  sys- 
tems ;  the  original  meaning  was,  that  in  one,  the  evident  affinity  is 
not  so  apparent  as  in  the  other ;  it  surely  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus  is  really  as  natural  as  those  of  Ray,  Jussieu, 
DeCandoUe  &c.,  which  are  founded  on  other  characters.  I  fear  Lin- 
naeus himself  was  the  author  of  the  misnomer. 

On  looking  carefully  at  the  first  paragraph  in  p.  886,  I  am  well 
convinced  that  Mr.  Edmonston  and  Dr.  Ayres  differ  only  in  words, 
the  latter  using  species  in  a  sense  not  usual.  He  begins  by  entirely 
dissenting  firom  Mr.  Edmonston's  assertion  that  '^  Nature  creates  spe- 
cies;"* then  follows,  "for  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  term  species 
is  applied  to  an  assemblage  of  individuals,  which,  firom  their  great  re- 
semblance to  each  other  and  their  capability  of  propagating  their  kind, 
are  called  species."  A  little  further  on  we  have,  **I  contend  that  Na- 
ture simply  created  individuals  capable  of  propagating  their  kind.  And 
if  we  trust  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  we  shall  see  reason  to 
believe  that  plants  as  well  as  animals  were  individually  created."  This 
is  all  we  want,  —  our  term  species  meaning  the  progeny  of  the  first- 
created  individuals.  Certainly,  the  capability  of  thus  propagating  their 
kind  is  a  very  strong  presumptive  proof  that  they  are  so.  The  passage 

*  A  misquotation :  the  passage  is,  ^  Nature  creates  only  species. 
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goes  on,  ^'  It  is  evident  that  the  term  species  applies  to  one  of  the  pri- 
mary inductions  from  a  comparison  of  individuals;  not  that  a  species 
has  any  absolute  existence,  but  is  merely  the  conception  or  expression 
of  (he  points  of  resemblance  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals  bearing 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  each  other.  Another  argument  against  Mr. 
Edmonston's  view  is  the  &ct  of  the  existence  of  varieties;  a  still  low- 
er induction  from  individuals.*'  Whatever  is  meant  by  this  scholastic 
induction,  it  would  rather  seem  to  contradict  the  writer's  own  words 
quoted  above,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  I  understand  it.  The  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  varieties  is  surely  no  argument  against  Mr.  Edmonston's  view. 

Again,  **  The  quotation  from  Dr.  Lindley's  Key  to  Botany  is  not 
sufficiently  ample,  Mr.  Edmonston  should  have  added  the  next  para- 
graph." ^^^What  we  call  the  characters  of  plants  are  merely  the  signs 
by  which  we  judge  of  affinity,  and  all  the  groups  into  which  plants 
are  thrown,  are  in  one  sense  artificial,  inasmuch  as  Nature  recognizes 
no  such  groups.  Nevertheless,  consisting  in  all  cases  of  species  very 
closely  allied  to  each  other,  they  are  in  another  sense  natural.'  The 
addition  of  the  last  sentence  very  much  alters  our  notion  of  Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  expression ;  for  now  he  implies  that  Nature  has  not  created  spe- 
cies, orders,  genera,  or  other  groups  as  such."  This  quotation  from 
Lindley  surely  very  much  confirms  Mr.  Edmonston's  argument.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  Lindley  uses  the  word  species  exactly  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  is  the  true  meaning.  If  the  passage  be  read 
with  attention,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  refers  to  groups  of  species,  and 
by  no  means  implies  that  Nature  has  not  created  species,  which  word 
is  introduced  by  Dr.  Ayres  in  his  inference;  Lindley's  meaning  being 
that,  the  arrangement  of  species  into  genera  is  the  work  of  man,  found- 
ed on  natural  affinities. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  rather  more  accurate  if  Mr.  Edmonstoa 
had  said,  Nature  created  species,  instead  of  using  the  present  tense ; 
by  Nature  no  man  in  his  senses  can  suppose  that  he  means  any  other 
than  Divine  power. 

Having,  I  trust,  shown  that  Mr.  Edmonston  and  Dr.  Ayres,  both  of 
whom  are  unknown  to  me,  except  by  thdr  writings  in  *  The  Phytolo- 
gist'  do  not  differ  except  in  the  use  of  words,  I  am  led  to  lament,  that 
fashionable  botanists  of  the  present  day  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
using  words  in  a  new  sense.  We  can  scarcely  meet  one,  in  whose 
conversation  the  word  form  is  not  introduced  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
for  species,  genus,  group  or  anything  else.  Our  language  does  not 
want  it,  but  for  variety  it  is  not  improper.  I  am  ready  to  allow  that 
were  it  not  for  the  indecent  want  of  reverence  in  attributing  to  Na- 
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ture,  the  working  by  carpenter's  rule,  the  term  normal  form  is  quite 
as  melodious  as  type  of  the  species  hitherto  adopted  for  the  usual  and 
regular  habit  or  form  of  a  plant  from  which  the  specific  distinctive 
characters  ought  to  be  taken.;  and  is  equally  inaccurate.  Normal  as 
applied  by  legislators  to  model  prisons  and  schools,  has  Latin  autho- 
rity ;  in  the  case  of  plants  model  will  hardly  do. 

I  hope  the  above  explanation  of  the  word  species  may  tend  to 
cheek  young  men  from  talking  of  ^'  making  species/'  or  boasting  of 
'^  exalting  varieties  to  the  rank  of  species/'  neither  of  which  is  in  the 
power  of  mortal  man.  I  willnow  conclude  with  saying,  far  be  it  from 
the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  great  Linnaeus,  or  the  zealous  defend- 
ers of  his  sexual,  commonly  called  artificial  system,  to  disparage  any 
others,  founded  on  analogy;  much  less  to  discourage  the  beautifril 
study  of  Physiology,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  no  man  can  be^ 
come  a  thoroughly  scientific  botanist 

I  am.  Sir. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edwabd  Forsteb. 

To  the  Editor  of  *  The  Phytologist.' 


Abt.  CCVIL  —  List  of  a  few  of  the  Botanical  Rarities  collected  in 
Scotland  in  1843.      By  William  Gardineb,  Esq. 

Lychnis  viscariOf  L. ..  Gathered  in  a  new  station,  in  July,  namely, 
wooded  banks  of  the  Ericht  near  Craighall,  about  two  miles  above 
Blairgowiie^  Perthshire.    Only  two  or  three  specimens  in  flower. 

lychnis  alpina,  L.  This  very  interesting  and  rare  species  I  col- 
lected on  the  summit  of  Ciilrannoch,  one  of  the  Clova  mountains, 
about  8200  feet  high,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  hail-storm  in  July.  It 
grew  on  wet  stony  ground,  associated  with  Armeria  maritima,  B.  alpina. 

Idnnc^a  borealis,  Gronov.  Plentiful  among  the  mossy  rocks  at  the 
base  of  Craig  Maid,  in  Glen  Dole,  Clova,  July  28,  bearing  abundant- 
ly its  graceful  snowy  and  rose-tinted  blossoms,  loading  the  summer 
air  witii  their  rich  perfiime. 

Sonchus  alpinusj  L.  This  was  culled  from  two  stations  in  Glen 
Dole  in  July  and  August,  carefiilly  leaving  the  roots,  and  observed  in 
sevtxal  other  places  about  the  rocks  of  Craig  Maid  but  inaccessible. 

Erigeron  alpint^y  L.  In  Caulochen  and  in  Glen  Dole,  high  on  the 
rocks^  but  in  small  quantity. 

Moneses'ffrandi/lo9'a,  Salisb.  Moist  shady  woods.  Scone,  Perth- 
shire, flowering  in  June,  but  very  deficient  in  size  this  season. 
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Pyrola  rotundifoliay  L*  On  the  rocks  of  Craig  Maid,  Glen  Dole, 
at  a  good  elevation,  associated  with  F.  secunda,  but  neither  of  them 
in  plenty. 

Asperugo  procumbensj  L.  Found  in  June  on  a  bank  near  Aucmi- 
thie,  coast  of  Forfarshire. 

Veronica  alpinay  L.  This  was  found  abundantly  in  Caulochen- 
glen  in  July,  and  more  sparingly  in  Glen  Dole,  both  in  flower  and  firuit. 
It  loves  to  grow  about  the  sides  of  rills,  and  on  the  moist  rocky  banks 
of  old  watercourses. 

Veronica  saxatilis^  L.  This  brilliant-flowered  species  adorned  the 
rocks  of  Caulochen  in  great  profusion,  and  occurred  also  on  the  rocks 
in  Glen  Dole,  and  in  the  corrie  of  Ben  Red. 

Salix  ambiffuay  Ehrh.,  S.  arenaria,  L.,  S.  hiriay  Sm.,  S,  nigricans^ 
Sm.,  S,  Forsteriana^  Sm.,  S.  Davallianay  Sm.,  and  S.  lanata,  L., 
were  found  in  Glen  Dole  and  Glen  Clova;  S.  petrma.  And.,  S.  Myr* 
sinitesy  L.,  S.  procumbensy  Forbes,  and  S.  lanata^  L.,  in  Caulochen. 

Schetichzeria  palustrisy  L.     In  a  marsh  near  Methven,  Perthshire. 

Potamogeton  zostertefoliuSy  Schum.  Rather  plentiful  in  Rescobie- 
lake,  Forfarshire,  bearing  flower-spikes  in  August. 

Juncus  BaltictiSf  Willd.     Very  abundant  on  the  sands  of  Barrie. 

Alopecurus  alpinus,  Sm.  This  occurred  in  various  localities  about 
Clova,  but  in  greatest  quantity  and  in  finest  condition  on  the  wet  rocks 
about  the  waterfalls  of  Craig  Wharral,  above  the  loch. 

Phleum  alpinufUj  L.  Was  gathered  .on  the  moist  grassy  banks  of 
the  Feula-bum,  above  the  falls ;  upon  the  bank  of  the  Glashie-bum, 
which  runs  into  the  glen  of  Caness ;  and  very  fine  about  a  small  wa- 
terfall not  far  firom  Loch  Brandy,  called  '*  the  toash  of  the  corrie  of 
Cldva.^ 

Car  ex  aquatilisy  Wahl.?  Abundant  on  the  moist  banks  of  Feula- 
bum,  Clova,  aiid  near  the  head  of  Caness,  rarely  attaining  the  height 
of  a  foot,  but  growing  on  the  margin  of  the  Esk  in  Glen  Clova,  to  more 
than  double  that  size. 

Carex  rarijlora^  Sm.  For  this  rare  species  I  discovered  a  new  sta- 
tion in  the  Clora  district,  namely  a  bog  at  the  head  of  Caness,  where 
it  occurred  in  fully  greater  plenty  than  in  the  bog  at  the  head  of  Glen 
Dole. 

Equisetum  variegatuniy  Schleich.  Sands  of  Barrie,  in  firuit  from 
April  to  October. 

Splachnum  vasculosum,  Hedw.  On  the  marshy  banks  of  Feula^ 
bum  above,  the  falls,  this  moss  occurred  in  fine  fructification  in  July; 
and  in  August  I  detected  it  in  a  similar  spot  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
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Brandy  stream,  also  bearing  capsules,  rendered  conspicuous  by  their 
large  dark  brown  apophyses,  nestling  among  the  broad  and  ample 
foliage. 

Weissia  nigritaj  Hedw.  On  the  sands  of  Barrie,  bearing  fruit  in 
September.  I  also  found  it  with  capsules  in  January,  1844,  as  well 
as  Didymodon  inclinatus,  Sm^^  with  which  it  grows  associated. 

Grimmia  Doniana,  Sm.  Growing  in  small  tufts,  principally  in  the 
hollows  of  rocks  and  stones,  on  the  Sidlaw-hills,  near  their  summits ; 
plentifully  in  fruit  in  April. 

Didymodon  Bruntoniy  Am.  Rocks  on  the  Sidlaw-hills,  and  about 
the  Reeky  Linn,  in  April  and  May. 

Dicranum  polycarpotij  Ehrh.  Plentiful  on  rocks  in  Glen  Dole  and 
on  Carlowrie  mountain,  Clova. 

Dicranum  fulvellum J  Sm.     On  moist  rocks  in  Glen  Dole,  but  rare. 

Orthotrichum  Drummondiiy  Hedw.  Abundant  on  the  few  scattered 
old  trees  in  Glen  Dole. 

Bryum  trichodes,  L.  Among  the  rocks  of  Caulochen,  and  more 
abundantly  in  moist  places  on  the  sands  of  Barrie.  Capsules  mature 
in  the  latter  place  in  June,  in  the  former  in  July. 

Bariramia  gracilisy  Florke.  This  was  gathered  in  Glen  Dole,  Cau' 
lochen,  and  Craighall,  in  July,  and  bearing  profusion  of  capsules,  al- 
though these  are  esteemed  rare. 

Buxbaumia  aphyHa^  L.  On  the  northern  declivity  of  one  of  the 
Sidlaw-hills,  where  I  have  gathered  it  for  several  successive  seasons. 
It  grows  in  small  earthy  hollows  among  the  heath,  probably  where 
snow  has  lain  late  in  the  spring. 

Hypnum  mollcy  Dicks,  In  Loch  Brandy  stream,  and  also  in  a  ri- 
vulet in  Glen  Dole. 

Hypnum  Crista'Castrensisj  L.  This  grows  abundantly  among  the 
loose  rocks  at  the  base  of  Craig  Maid,  Glen  Dole,  a  short  distance 
below  the  falls  of  the  White-water,  but  only  a  specimen  or  two  were 
found  with  mature  capsules,  although  there  appeared  to  be  plenty  in  a 
young  state. 

Jungermannia  Tayloriy  Hook.  Plentiful  on  wet  rocks  in  Glen  Dole, 
along  with  J.  julacea. 

Jungermannia  setiformiSy  Ehrh.  This  fine  species  1  collected  in 
Glen  Dole,  Caulochen,  Ben  Red  &c.,  growing  upon  the  rocks  in  broad 
tufts  or  cushions. 

Cetraria  juniperina,  Ach.  A  single  specimen  found  in  Deerhill 
wood,  about  eight  miles  north  from  Dundee,  in  April. 

Cetraria  sepincolay  Ach.     This  is  abundant  in  the  same  wood,  in- 
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vesting  trunlcs  and  branches  of  fir-trees,  along  with  C*  glaiica,  but  al- 
though apothecia  are  frequent  on  the  latter,  only  one  specimen  of  the 
former  has  as  yet  been  found  possessed  of  them.  C.  Islandica  is  scat- 
tered plentifully  over  all  the  Clova  mountains,  and  occurs  sparingly 
on  the  Sidlaw-hills.  C.  nivalis,  in  the  Clova  district,  is  confined  to 
the  summit  of  the  Bassies. 

Usnea  barbata^  Ach.  Several  specimen^  of  this  were  found  with 
apothecia  in  the  Deerhill  wood. 

Alectoria  jubata,  Ach.  A  specimen  or  two  of  this  were  gathered  in 
the  same  wood  in  April,  with  apothecia,  which  are  different  from  what 
has  been  previously  figured  as  such,  and  which  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and 
Mr.  Borrer  pronounce  to  be  the  true  fructificaiion.  As  this  Uchen  is 
very  abundant  in  Deerhill  wood,  I  have  good  hopes  of  being  able  to 
supply  each  subscriber  to  my  botanical  distribution  of  1844,  with  a 
fructified  specimen.  Willum  Gardiner. 

Dundee,  February  12, 1844. 


Art.  CCVII.  —  Notes  on  Carex  teretiuscula,  C,  paradoxaj  C.  pant- 
culatdy  and  Mr.  Gibson's  C.  pseudo-paradoxa.  By  George 
LUXFORD,  A.L.S.,  &c. 

(Concluded  from  p.  897).    , 

The  three  recognized  species  of  Carex,  the  names  of  which  stand 
at  the  head  of  these  notes,  fiiUy  exemplify  the  absolute  necessity  of 
studying  numerous  specimens  of  plants,  from  different  localities,  be- 
fore we  can  arrive  at  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
their  variations  in  habit,  or  discover  the  permanent  character  peculiar 
to  the  species  to  which  they  respectively  belong.*  These  three  spe- 
cies, together  with  Carex  vulpina  and  Mr.  Gibson^s  C.  pseudo-para- 
doxa,  form  a  small  but  natural  group  of  British  Carices,  which  agree 
generally  in  their  compound  inflorescence,  but  more  particularly  in 
their  perigynia  being  cordate  at  the  base  and  stipitate,  with  the  style 
more  or  less  enlarged  in  the  lower  part      The  inflorescence  of  Carex 

*  By  the  word  permanent^  as  used  above,  must  not  be  understood  an  unvarjftng  ad- 
berence  to  size,  form,  colour  or  proportions,  but  sucb  a  degree  of  general  resemblance 
among  themselves,  often  more  readily  seen  than  described,  as  will  enable  tbe  student 
to  refer  tbe  objects  of  bis  investigation  to  a  certain  determinate  standard,  usually  de- 
nominated  the  normal  form  or  type  of  tbe  species.  Tbe  limits  of  possible  variation 
from  this  standard  are  frequently  veiy  wide.  A  reference  to  our  domestic  animals, 
and  our  cultivated  plants  and  fruits,  will  explain  my  meaning. 
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vulpina  is  tolerably  conBtant ;  but  in  C^  paniculata  it  is  so  exceed- 
ingly variable,  that  the  only  part  on  which  we  can  depend  as  afford*- 
ing  a  permanent  specific  character  is  the  frait.^  The  fruit  indeed  is 
now  generally  referred  to  by  botanists  in  their  characters  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  numerous  species  of  Cares,  but  its  valiie  will  be  peculiarly 
apparent  in  a  plant,  the  habit  of  which  is  so  liable  to  variation  as  that 
of  C.  paniculata.  No  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  inflorescence, 
for  in  my  specimens  this  varies  from  a  nearly  simple  elongated  spike, 
through  different  gradations,  up  to  a  regular  panicle  with  branches 
between  three  and  four  inches  long  —  a  variation  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Babington  and  other  botanists.  A  good  character  would  seem  to  be 
afforded  by  the  tendency  of  the  root  to  form  large  tufts ;  but  as  this 
appears  also  to  be  the  case  with  the  root  of  the  new  Carex  paradoxa, 
as  well  as,  although  in  a  less  degree,  with  that  of  C.  teretiuscula ;  we 
are  obliged,  especially  for  home  study,  to  have  recourse  to  the  fruit 
for  a  character,  and  a  most  satisfactoiy  one  is  afforded  by  it.  Figures 
a.  and  &  are  copied  from  Leighton's  '  Floret  of  Shropshire,'  and  well 


a,  b.  Perigjiiiitm  and  not  ofCarez  paoiculaU,    c,  4.  The  same  parts  o£Ct  teretiiucula.    e,/.  The  same 
of  C.  peeado-paradoza,  Oiba, 

express  the  usual  form  of  the  perigynium  and  nut  of  Carex  panicula- 
ta :  the  former  with  its  bidentate  beak  and  somewhat  serrated  densely 
fringed  wings ;  and  the  latter  with  its  ovate  outline  and  the  enlarged 

*  It  may  perhaps  prevent  misunderstanding,  if  I  here  repeat  that  I  use  the  term 
fruit  for  the  perigynium  and  included  nut. 
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base  of  its  stylis.  The  following  is  Mr.  Moore^s  description  of  the  fruit 
of  this  species,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  C.  paradoxa,  in  the '  London 
Journal  of  Botany '  for  March,  1843.  "  Fruit  plano-convex^  between 
deltoid  and  triangular,  with  a  broad  serrated  margin  extending  from 
the  middle  to  the  bidentate  beak,  broad  and  subcordate  at  the  base, 
stipitate,  striated  on  both  surfaces;  striae  scarcely  extending  down  the 
slender  stipitate  point  of  attachment.'' 

The  above  remarks  on  the  variable  nature 
of  the  inflorescence  of  Carex  paniculata,  are 
equally  appUcable  to  that  of  C.  paradoxa. 
The  specimens  kindly  sent  me  by  Mn  Spruce 
are  truly  panicled,  the  branches  of  the  pani- 
cle varying  in  length  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  A  speci- 
men from  Westmeath,  collected  by  Mr.  D. 
Moore,  and  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  W. 
Wilson,  has  the  branches  of  the  panicle  very 
short,  with  its  spikelets  densely  aggregated ; 
and  in  other  specimens  from  the  Irish  loca- 
lity, also  from  Mr.  D.  Moore,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  the 
panicle  is  reduced  to  a  compound  spike,  with 
the  spikelets  sessile  upon  the  common  axis. 
The  panicle  of  this  species,  when  in  fruit,  has  a  peculiarly  neat  ap- 
pearance, reminding  one  of  that  of  Juncus  ccenosus ;  in  its  stem  and 
foliage  it  resembles  Carex  teretiuscula.  Being  intermediate  between 
C.  paniculata  and  C.  teretiuscula,  as  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
and  nearly  allied  to  both  species,  it  is  desirable  to  find  some  permanent 
character  whereby  it  may  be  distinguished  from  them ;  this  character 
is  here  also  admirably  fiimished  by  the  fruit,  which  is  perfectly  iden- 
tical in  all  the  specimens  above  mentioned,  agreeing,  except  in  one 
particular,  with  Mr.  Moore's  description  quoted  below  from  the  *  Lon- 
don Journal  of  Botany,^  "  Fruit  ovate-subrotund,  gibbous  on  the  in- 
ner facey  with  a  long  slender  beak,  slightly  cloven,  and  edged  with  a 
narrow  serrulated  margin,*  base  graduallyt  lengthened  out  into  a 

*The  serrulated  margin  of  tbe  beak  could  not  be  sbown  in  tbe  figure,  from  tbe  po- 
sition  of  the  perigynium,  which  is  represented  as  lying  on  its  side. 

f  The  base  of  the  perigynium  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  gradually  lengthened  out 
into  the  stipes.  In  this  respect,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Schkuhr's  figure  is  un- 
satisfactory,  since  it  represents  the  base  of  the  perigynium  as  tapering  down  into  the 
stipes,  instead  of  cordate,  as  it  really  is. 
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strong  stipitate  point  of  attachment,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
conrez  surface,  with  strong  nerves  all  round,  which  extend  down  the 
stipe.**  The  figure  of  the  perigynium  given  above,  is  a  profile  view 
from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Wilson.  The  sketch  was  made  from  a  firuit 
of  Mr.  Moore^s  Irish  plant  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  difierence  in  the  outline  of  the  nuts  of  the  two  species  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  figures ;  there  is  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween the  perigjmia  of  the  two  when  viewed  in  front,  the  most  obvious 
difference  consisting  in  the  broadly  winged  and  cloven  beak  of  the 
one  and  the  serrulated  emarginate  beak  of  the  other.  When  however 
the  perigynia  are  viewed  in  profile,  a  most  striking  dissimilarity  is  ob- 
servable :  in  C.  paradoxa  the  lower  part  being  inflated  with  the  inner 
face  gibbous,  while  in  C.  paniculata  the  inner  face  is  nearly  flat.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  nut  scarcely  difiers  in  outline  from  that  of  C.  tere- 
tiuscula.  For  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  beautiful  Carex  in 
Yorkshire,  and  a  notice  of  its  mode  of  growth  in  that  locality,  I  beg  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Spruce's  note,  (Phytol.  842). 

Seeing  then  that  these  two  species  are  so  subject  to  variation  in  the 
character  of  their  inflorescence,  we  surely  cannot  feel  surprized  if  we 
find  that  their  natural  ally,  C.  teretiuscula,  is  also  variable  in  this  re- 
spect, as  indeed  it  is,  although  in  a  less  degree.  Some  specimens 
now  before  me  have  their  spikelets  densely  aggregated  into  a  short 
roundish  head ;  in  others  the  compound  spike  is  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, even  to  above  an  an  inch  in  length :  but  amid  all  these  varia- 
tions in  the  inflorescence,  this  species  is  well  distinguished  from  its 
ally,  C.  paniculata,  both  by  the  fruit  and  the  form  of  the  stem,  which, 
in  the  latter,  has  three  acute  angles  with  the  interstices  flat,  while  the 
angles  of  the  stem  in  C.  teretiuscula  are  obtuse,  with  a  projecting  line 
in  the  centre  of  two  of  the  sides:  thus  a  transverse  section  of  the  one 
presents  an  acutely  triangular  outline,  while  in  the  other  the  outline 
is  roundish.  In  the  form  of  the  stem  and  general  habit  C.  paradoxa 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  C.  teretiuscula,  but  the  two  are 
strikingly  distinguished  by  the  very  different  forms  of  their  fruit.  And 
here  perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  while  they  re- 
tain their  general  specific  characters,  I  have  found  both  the  perigy- 
nium and  nut  of  C.  teretiuscula  to  be  subject  to  greater  variations  of 
form  and  outline  than  those  of  either  of  the  two  species  named  above. 
These  variations  I  am  inclined  to  think  may  be  attributed  to  the  finit 
being  examined  in  different  stages  of  maturity.  The  nut,  in  what  is 
generally  considered  its  normal  form,  has  a  turbinate  outline,  as  re- 
presented in  Mr.  Leighton's  figure ;  but  I  have  as  often  found  it  to 
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correspond  with  Mr.  Wilson's  figure  {dy  p.  910).  and  even  with  greater 
breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  that  ngure  exhibits.  There 
is,  howeveri  one  part  in  which  I  hare  nerer  observed  any  variation ; 
and  I  have  taken  great  piedns  to  verify  my  observations  on  this  point, 
because  they  are  at  variance  with  the  figure  given  by  Mr.  Leighton, 
and  the  descriptions  of  most  botanists ;  I  allude  to  the  enlarged  base 
of  the  style,  which  is  quite  as  constant,  though  not  so  conspicuous, 
in  this  species  as  in  either  C.  vulpina  or  C.  paniculata ;  but  there  is 
no  constriction  in  the  lower  part  of  the  enlargement^  as  there  is  in  the 
two  species  last  mentioned.  In  stating  that  the  base  of  the  style  of 
C.  teretiuscula  is  always  enlarged,  I  am  happy  to  be  supported  by  the 
valuable  testimony  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  whose  figure  d  is  shown  the 
style  with  its  enlai^d  base.  Schkuhr  also  has  accurately  figured 
the  nut  of  this  species  (/,  in  tab.  D,  19),  both  in  its  outline  and  the 
swollen  base  of  the  style. 

The  figure  of  the  poigynium  of  C.  teretiuscula  in  Leighton*s  *  Flo- 
ra of  Shropshire '  represents  that  part  more  cordate  at  the  base  than 
Mr.  Wilson's  sketch,  {c.  Phytol.  919).  In  this  respect  also  I  have 
observed  considerable  variations  fix>m  what  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  normal  form,  which  variations,  as  I  have  before  stated,  I  am  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  a  difference  in  the  state.of  maturity.  The  num- 
ber of  ribs  on  the  outer  side  is  also  variable  in  a  certain  degree.  The 
beak  is  scarcely  notched,  never  deeply  cloven,  and  its  marginal  wings 
are  narrow,  green  and  serrulate. 

With  respect  to  the  root  of  this  species  tiiere  appears  to  be  a  slight 
diversity  of  opinion  among  botanists.  For  while  Smith  and  Leighton 
agree  in  calling  the  root  "  slightly  creeping,"  and  the  former  author 
says  it  is  **not  densely  tufted,"  and  the  latter  that  it  is  "slightly  creep- 
ing into  scattered  simple  not  dense  tufts," —  Mr.  Babington  describes 
it  as  *^  forming  scattered  simple  tufts,  not  truly  creeping."  From  this 
it  is,  I  think,  evident  that  the  root,  like  the  inflorescence,  is  liable  to 
be  modified  by  local  and  other  circumstances ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  these  circumstances  should  also  occasionally 
produce  such  changes  in  the  habit  and  general  appearance  of  this 
species,  as  well  as  of  others  belonging  to  the  same  group,  as  would 
cause  considerable  perplexity  to  a  botanist,  and  lead  him  to  conclude 
that  he  had  found  something  new  on  seeing  the  plant  for  the  first  time 
in  its  modified  form.  Such  circumstances,  I  doubt  not,  have  operate 
ed  on  the  plant  named  Carex  pseudo-paradoxa  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
caused  the  deviations  firom  what  I  believe  to  be  the  normal  fcHin,  that 
have  led  that  botanist  to  describe;  the  plant  as  a  n^w  species.      The 
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peculiaiites  in  tke  locality  and  manner  of  growth  of  this  plant  have 
already  been  explained  by  Dr.  Wood,  (Phytol.  809} ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  before  me,  that  tibe  root  has  been  acted  on  in  that 
locality  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant.  For  in  my  nnmerous 
specimens  from  that  spot  I  find  the  inflorescence  undergoing  precise- 
ly the  same  changes  as  I  have  before  stated  to  be  common  in  the  true 
C.  teretiuscula.  The  perigynium  is  equally  variable  in  its  form  and 
markings  with  that  of  C.  teretiuscula,  •—  the  number  of  ribs  varying 
from  four  to  six  or  seven,  and  the  breadth  at  the  base  being  more  or 
less  great  in  proportion  to  its  length  ;  but  the  perigynia  of  the  two 
agree  precisely  in  their  general  outline,  their  cordate  base,  and  their 
scarcely  notched  beak  with  its  serrulated  margins  Fig.  e  (p.  919) 
represents  a  perigynium  of  the  disputed  plant ;  it  is  the  broadest  form 
I  have  met  with,  but  there  are  regular  gradations  from  it  to  the  nar- 
row form  figured  at  c,  and  the  same  form  I  have  not  unfrequently  met 
with  in  the  normal  state  of  the  species.  The  nut,  too  (/),  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  perfectly  identical  in  the  two  plants.  There  are  the  same 
variations  in  outline,  and,  what  is  of  perhaps  greater  importance,  the 
base  of  the  style  in  the  two  plants  is  enlarged  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  Figs,  d  and  /show  almost  the  extreme  forms,  and  these, 
like  the  perigynia,  I  find  to  be  connected  by  very  regular  grades. 

In  addition  to  the  above  characters  I  may  remark  that  the  culms, 
foliage,  bracts  and  other  parts,  together  with  the  general  habit  of  ^e 
two  plants,  are  all  strongly  indicative  of  the  closest  affinity,  nay,  even 
of  specific  identity. 

In  the  ^  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants,*  by  the  Botanical  So- 
ciety, published  since  the  above  notes  were  written,  the  disputed  Ca- 
rex  stands  as  var.  &.  pseudo-paradoxa,  under  C.  teretiuscula!.  This  is 
doubtless  its  true  place,  if  allowed  to  retain  an  existence  separate  firom 
the  normal  form :  for  as  a  distinct  species  it  certainly  appears  to  have 
no  claim  to  a  station  in  our  Flora. 

Before  I  conclude  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  point  out  the  very 
slight  resemblance  between  the  fniit  of  this  plant  and  that  of  Carex 
paniculata  (Phytol.  778,  &c.)  The  comparison  was  certainly  rather 
unfortunate,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  sectional  likeness  between 
the  two ;  for  a  comparison  of  fig. /with  ft,  will  at  once  show  a  marvel- 
lous difference  in  the  outline  of  the  nut  of  Carex  paniculata  and  that 
of  the  disputed  plant,  a  difference,  indeed,  as  great  as  that  existing 
between  the  two  perigynia  represented  by  a  and  c.  The  discrepan- 
cies are  so  striking,  that,  coupled  as  they  are  with  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction equally  if  not  still  more  obvious,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that 
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the  one  should  be  said  to  have  the  fruit  as  in  the  other,  as  much  as 
that  the  normal  form  of  C.  teretiuscula  should  ever  hare  been  consi- 
dered a  mere  variety  of  the  truly  distinct  C.  paniculata. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  return  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilson  for 
the  loan  of  his  sketches  and  dissections ;  as  well  as  to  those  gentler- 
men  who  have  kindly  fiimished  me  with  the  numerous  and  beautiful 
specimens  which  have  been  used  in  my  investigations,  and  without 
which  my  researches  could  not  have  been  carried  out.  As  my  only 
object  in  undertaking  the  task  was  the  hope  of  eliciting  truth,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  in  the  pages  of  *  The  Phytologist '  a  record  of  the 
results  of  similar  researches  prosecuted  by  other  enquirers,  and  that, 
too,  whether  such  results  may  tend  to  establish  or  overthrow  my  pre- 
sent conviction  that  the  new  plant  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  species 
usually  known  as  C«  teretiuscula,  Good* 

Geo.  Luxfobd. 
2,  Ebenezei  Row,  Kennington  Lane, 

Febraary,  1844. 


Art.  CCVIII. — Note  on  the  supposed  identity  of  Carexfulva^  Good- 
enough,  with  C,  speirostachyay  Wahlenberg.*  By  Francis 
BooTT,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

I  HAVE  been  looking  at  Carex  fulva  of  Goodenough,  with  a  view  to 
the  opinions  of  Sir  James  Smith  and  the  continental  botanists,  who 
make  two  species  out  of  the  plant  originally  described  by  Goodenough 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  linnean  Transactions,  1792  :  viz.  — 

1.  C.  fulva.  Good. J  and 

2,  C.  speirostachya,  WahL 

C.  Homschuchiana,  Hoppe^  8fc, 
C.  Hosteana,  Dec,  8fc. 

Host,  Wahlenberg,  Swartz,  Smith,  Hoppe,  Reichenbach,  Koch, 
Sprengel,  Degland,  DecandoUe,  Brebisson,  Boreau,  Desporte,  Tuc- 
kerman,  Don,  Macreight,  admit  two  species. 

Goodenough,  Schkuhr,  Willdenow,  Gaudin  and  Mutel  notice  only 
C.  fulva. 

CossoB  and  Germain,  Delastre,  and  Sir  W.  J,  Hooker  make  the 
one  a  variety  of  the  other. 

Kunth  quotes  Hoppe's  plant,  but  was  not  acquainted  with  it 

♦Communicated  by  Edw.  Forster,  Esq.,  V.P.L.S.,  and  published  with  Dr.  Boott's 
permission.  We  trust  our  readers  will  endeavour  to  aid  Dr.  Boott  in  this  enquiry  by 
collecting  and  transmitting  to  him  any  specimens  they  may  meet  with. — Ed, 
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1.  C.  fidva.  Good.  Linn.  Trans,  ii.  177,  t.  20,  1 6 :  1792.      Wahl.  Act.  Holm: : 

1803.  Smitk,  Fl.  BriL  ui.  991 :  1804.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  ir.  270:  1805.  Wahl. 
Fl.  Suec. :  1806.  Schkuhr,  Riedgr.  T.  €7,  figure  2  dext.  Hoppe,  Car.  Ger. 
t.  41.  Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  ir.  107 :  1828.  Reichenbach,  Fl.  Ger.  ex.  i.  66 : 
1830.  Muitel,  Fl.  Daupbine  :  1830.  Sprengel,  Syst.  Veg.  iii.  823 :  1826. 
Brebisson,  Fl.Normandie:  1836.  Kocb,  Sjn.  Fl.  Germ.  765:  1837.  Eunth, 
Cyp.  449.  Desportes,  Fl.  de  la  Sartbe  &c.  1838.  Boreau,  Fl.  da  Centre  de 
la  France :  1840.  Macreight,  Man.  Br.  Bot 
Syn,—C.  dutafUy  Host.  i.  t  TT ;  fide  Reich.  C.  trigonal  AUioni,  t.  89,  fig.  4 ; 
fide  Casson  ^c.  C.  xantbocarpa,  Degland,  apud  Loisel. ;  fide  Coston  ^c.  C. 
Homscbuchiana,  p,  xanihocarpa,  Cosson  et  Germain,  Obs.  sur  quelq.  PI.  de 
Paris,  p.  20 ;  1840.    Delastre,  Fl.  du  Dep.  de  la  Vienne:  1842. 

2.  C.  epeirottachyay  Wabl.  Act.  Holm.  1803,  (sab  C.  binenri).    Swartz  in  Herb. 

Smith.  Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  It.  98 :  1 828.  Tnclerman,  Enum.  Meth.  Car.  13 : 
1843.    Eng.  Bot  Don,  t    Macieigbt,  Man.  Br.  Bot. 

8yn,^0Mnermy  Wabl.  Act  Holm.  1803:  Fl.  Suec.  1826:  (wm  Smiih). 
Swartz,  Herb.  Winch,  {non  Sm,)  C.  dUUxM^  Fl.  Dan.  t  1049;  fide  Smithy 
Cotson  {negat  Reich.)  C.  Hosteanaj  Dec.  Cat,  Eunth,  Spreng.  Reich,  {fide 
HoppeyMS.)  Cfulvay  Bosty  iY.i.65y  fide  Hoppe,  Dec,  fide  Boreau,  Schk. 
Ricdgr.  T.  e7y  fig.  sinistr.  Duby,  Bot  Gall.  495,  fide  Coston  ^c.  C.fidva, 
/3.  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  429 :  1842.  C.  Homschuchianoy  Hoppe,  Fl.  1824 :  Car. 
Ger.  t. 40.  Reich.;  Eoch;  Brebisson;  Boreau;  Desportes;  Delastre;  Cos- 
son  et  Germain ;  omn.  loc.  cit, 

p.  fiavescens,  Desportes,  loc.  cit  Fruct?  squamisque  flarescentibus ;  v.  s.  Herb. 
Winch  e  cl.  Swartz. 

Wahlenberg's  name  of  C*  speirostachya  has  the  priority  over  that 
of  DecandoUe  and  Hoppe.  A  Swedish  specimen  so  named  by  Swartz 
is  in  Smith's  herbarium,  and  it  was  adopted  in  the  ^  English  Flora.' 
Wahlenberg,  in  the  '  Act.  Holm.'  and  the  ^  Flora  Suecica,'  mistook 
the  plant  for  C.  binervis,  Smithy  and  a  Swedish  specimen  from  Swartz 
so  named  is  in  Mr.  Winch's  herbarium. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  two  plants  are  to  be  considered  as 
species  or  varieties.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  authorities  quoted,  that 
by  far  the  most  of  them  make  the  two  specifically  distinct.  Cosson 
and  Germain,  from  the  circumstance  of  C.  Homscbuchiana  being  the 
most  common  form,  take  that  as  the  type,  and  reduce  the  C.  iulva, 
Good.y  to  the  var.  /3.,  and  they  are  followed  by  Delastre. 

I  do  not  find  any  British  specimens  of  C.  fiilva  in  Smith's  herbari- 
um. On  the  sheet  holding  his  specimens  marked  ^^  C.fulva^  there 
are  three  from  Swedetiyfrom  SwartZy  which  answer  to  the  description 
and  figure  of  Goodenough ;  and  with  these  are  four  from  ^*  Prof. 
Beattie^  Aberdeen,  1799,"  —  and  three  others  from  ^*  Mackay,  moist 
moorish  ground,  Scotland,  1796,"  all  of  which  I  think  are  clearly 
referrible  to  C«  speirostachya,  having  the  mouth  of  the  perigypium 
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deeply  cleft  and  membranous  at  the  margin,  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
ters which  Smith  insists  upon  for  that  species,  but  which  Hoppe 
neither  expresses  in  his  figure  nor  notices  in  his  description,  and  it  is 
equally  passed  over  by  Koch  and  Reichenbach,  and  indeed  by  all  the 
authorities;  though  Wahlenberg,  as  early  as  1803,  said  ^^ore  bilobo 

The  essential  difference  of  C.  speirostachya  is  a  stoloniferous  root, 
a  more  slender  smooth  culm,  narrower  and  shorter  leaves  and  bracts 
(the  last  never  reaching  to  the  male  spike),  female  spikes  often  three, 
the  lower  one  subcylindrical  (and  sometimes  compound),  perigjoiium 
greenish,  with  a  narrower,  often  smooth,  cylindrical  rostrum,  the  ori- 
fice of  which  is  two-lobed,  and  membranous  at  the  margins,  the  scales 
dark  brown. 

C.  ftilva  has  a  csespitose  root,  grows  in  denser  tufts,  so  as,  Hoppe 
says,  to  be  easily  distinguished  at  a  distance,  the  leaves  of  a  bright 
green  and  with  the  bracts  broader  and  longer  (the  last  reaching  to  the 
male  spike),  the  female  spikes  commonly  two  and  ovate ;  the  culm 
stouter,  with  three  acute  rough  angles ;  perigynium  yellowish  with  a 
broader  conical  rougher  beak,  which  is  bifid  at  the  orifice,  the  scales 
of  a  cinnamon  colour. 

It  would  not  be  difiSicult  to  select  specimens  of  each,  having  more 
or  less  of  these  characters  well  marked,  but  I  think  there  are  inter- 
mediate forms  which  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  determine  upon, 
Cosson  and  Germain  deny  that  the  root  of  C.  Homschuchiana  is  8to<> 
lonifcrous.  Smith  describes  the  root  of  C.  fiilva  and  of  C.  speirosta- 
chya as  creeping.  The  roughness  and  smoothness  of  the  culms  vary. 
The  orifice  of  the  perigjmium  in  the  specimens  of  C.  iiilva  of  Swartz 
from  Sweden,  certainly  is  slightly  membranous  at  the  margin,  and  this 
character  perhaps  more  or  less  depends  on  age.  The  colour  of  the 
perigynium  in  Swiss  specimens  of  C.  speirostachya  firbm  Davall,  ill 
Smith's  herbarium,  is  yellowish,  and  Desportes  has  a  variety,  fi*Jla- 
vescetiSy  with  ^^  yellowish  perigynium  and  scales,'^  an  example  of  which 
1  observe  in  Winch's  herbarium  firom  Swartz,  sent  as  C.  speirostachya. 

I  suspect  the  stouter  and  rougher  culm,  the  broader  and  longer 
bracts  and  the  rougher  rostrum  of  C.fnlva,  would  be  found,  in  a  large 
suite  of  specimens,  to  be  unsatisfactory  characters.  I  find  in  C.  i^i'- 
Tostachya  the  number  of  female  spikes  to  vary  firom  one  to  three,  and 
in  Davall's  Swiss  specimens,  in  cme  of  those  from  Swartz  firom  Sweden 
in  Smith's  herbarium,  and  in  one  from  Germany  firom  Baron  Komor 
in  my  own  herbarium,  they  are  firom  five  to  six,  the  upper  ones  crowd- 
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ed  near  die  male  spike;  while  some  are  barren  at  th^  base  and  others 
at  top. 

C.  speirostachya  would  seem  to  be  more  common  in  this  country 
than  C.  fulva.  The  only  habitats  for  the  last  that  I  know  of,  are  Ca- 
ton,  near  Shrewsburyy  quoted  by  Gopdenpugh.  Kent^  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Peete ;  and  the  Northern  Mountains  of  Irelandf  found  by  Mac- 
reight  and  given  to  Mr.  Forster.  I  cannot  satisfactprily  quQte  other 
places.  C.  speirosteichya  J  have  from  Scotland^  Wales,  Yorkshire 
and  Somersetshire.  I  diall  endeavour  to  interest  British  botanists  in 
the  subject,  to  fix  the  localities  of  the  two  plants,  and  to  collect  spe- 
cimens with  the  roots  and  mature  fruit,  that  the  question  may  b^ 
more  satisfactorily  settled  as  to  specific  difierence  between  them. 

Mr.  BabingtOD,  if  I  mistake  not,  leaves  the  question  of  specific  dif- 
ference undetermined :  his  book  is  not  by  me.  F.  Boott. 

Oow»  Sueet»  March  23, 1843. 

[Mr..  BabingtoQ  includes  Cares;  speirostachya  uuder  C.  fulva :  it.  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  here  his  character. — EdJ] 

**  C,  fulva  (Good.) ;  fertile  spikes  oblong-oval  distant  with  exserted  stalks,  bracU 
foliaceous  vnth  elongated  theathsy  glumes  acute  not  mucronate,  fr.  ovate  triquetrous 
ribbed  smooth  with  a  straight  rough-edged  bifid  beak,  nut  obovate  trigonous  nearly 
nnoothf  St,  acutely  triangular  rough^dged, — E.  B.  1295.— St.  about  a  foot  high.  Bar- 
ten  spike  spvndleshapedy  acute :  glumes  obtuse.  Lowest  bract  frequently,  but  not  always, 
reaching  up  to  the  barren  spike.  Root  sometimes  creeping. — fi.  harmchuchiana  ;  fer- 
tile  qpikes  oblong  on  longer  stalks  more  distant,  fr.  more  inflated  and  more  strongly 
ribbed,  st,  bluntly  triangular  smooth  except  sometimes  near  the  top,  lowest  bract  long- 
er than  its  own  spike.  C.  speirostachya  Sm.  E.  B,  S,  2770.  C.  hornschuchiana  U.  b. 
40.,  Koch,  Kunth,  &c.  Probably  a  distinct  species.  —  Boggy  places,  p.  Peaty  bogs 
chiefly  on  mountains.    P.  yi."--Man.  Brit.  Bot.  343. 


Art.  CCIX.  —  Notice  of  '  The  London  Journal  of  Botany ,  No.  27, 
Marchy  1844.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A. 
and  L.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  Director 
of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  of  Kew.  London  :  H.  Bailli- 
6re,  219,  Regent  Street 

In  the  present  number  of  this  Journal  there  is  much  interesting 
matter  under  the  head  of  '^  Botanical  Information  j  ^'  but  as  this  for 
the  most  part  consists  of  i^otiqes  of  new  works  on  Botany,  we  can  do 
little  more  than  give  a  sort  of  running  summary  of  the  article. 

In  Mr.  Fielding's  *  Sertum  Plantarum'a  work  similar  to  Hooker's 
^  Icones  Plantarom '  in  its  plan,  but  containing  difiereot  ^ubj^cts,  will 
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be  given  lithographic  figures  of  ^  entirely  new  or  very  little  Imown 
plants  '^  contained  in  the  author's  herbarium.  He  will  be  assisted  id 
the  work  by  Mr.  Gardner,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Calcutta.    The  first  fasciculus  is  published. 

Another  work,  similar  in  character,  is  the  ^  Sertum  Exoticnm '  of 
Miguel,  author  of  ^  Observationes  de  Piperaceis  et  Melastomaceis.' 

The  reprint,  and  translation,  of  Johnson's  ^Iter  Plantarum,'  has 
already  been  announced  in  our  pages  (Phytol.  908).  The  original 
of  this  work  is  exceedingly  rare,  the  copy  in  the  Banksian  library 
now  in  the  British  Museum  appearing  to  be  the  only  one  in  exist- 
ence. The  new  edition  will  be  so  printed  that  the  English  transla- 
tion will  occupy  the  page  opposite  the  Latin  text.  The  tract  contains 
a  journal  of  probably  the  earliest  botanical  excursion  undertaken  by 
the  Apothecaries'  Company.  The  following  localities,  among  others, 
were  visited  by  the  author :  — Erith,  Dartford,  Gravesend,  Rochester, 
Sheppey,  Faversham,  Canterbury,  Margate,  Sandwich  and  Deal,  in 
Kent :  and  in  Middlesex,  Kentish-town,  Highgate  and  Hampstead, 
including  Hampstead-heath  and  Caen-wood.  By  way  of  comparison 
of  the  present  with  the  former  botanical  state  of  this  district,  Mr.  Ir- 
ving's  List  of  Hampstead-heath  Plants  will  be  appended  :  facsimiles 
of  the  curious  illustrations  will  also  be  given. 

The  eighth  volume  of  DeCandoUe's  ^  Prodromus  Syst.  Nat  Regni 
Vegetabilis '  was  announced  for  last  November,  but  had  not  been  re- 
ceived when  this  No.  of  the  Journal  went  to  press.  This  great  work 
has  been  continued  by  the  son  of  the  lamented  author,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of  the  day  has  been  se- 
cured. The  eighth  volume  includes  the  following  families : — Lenti- 
bularinse,  Primulacese,  Myrsineas,  JSgiceracese,  Theophrastese,  Sapo- 
tacesB,  Ebenaceae,  Styraceae,  Oleaceae,  Jasmineae,  Apocyneas,  and 
A^clepiadesB. 

In  Walper's  *  Repertorium  Botanices  Systematicae '  the  arrangement 
of  DecandoUe's  Prodromus  has  been  followed,  and  it  may  be  consi- 
dered a  Supplement  to  that  work.  The  second  volume  concludes  wiib 
the  Monotropeae. 

Three  supplementary  numbers  to  Endlicher's  'Genera  Planta- 
rum '  have  appeared  ;  ihey  contain  new  genera,  as  well  as  corrections 
of  those  previously  published :  the  third  number  includes  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  Algae,  with  their  generic  characters,  a  catalogue  of  species 
and  a  list  of  algological  writers. 

Schnizlein's  '  Iconographia  Familiarum  Naturalium  Regni  Vegeta- 
bilis' may  be  considered  as  supplying  the  place  of  Endlicher's '  Ico- 
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taographia  Generum  Plahtamm,'  which  was  discontinued  at  the  end 
of  the  first  volume.  Two  parts  are  out :  "  the  cryptogamic  plates  are 
very  beautiful.^* 

Of  Jaobert  and  Spach's  *  Illustrationes  Hantarum  Orientalium  * 
eight  livraisons  are  published. 

Lindenberg's  '  Monographia  Hepaticarum  Generis  Plagiochilae '  is 
a  work  illustrative  of  a  group  of  Jungermanniae  having  for  its  type  our 
J.  asplenioides.  The  hair-splitting  system  seems  to  have  been  carried 
to  a  great  length ;  fen*  the  Editor  observes  that  '^  the  slightest  change 
in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  the  presence  or  absence  or  size  of  a  tooth,  di- 
rection of  the  foliage  and  of  the  branches,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
surculi,  &c.  &c.,  all  and  each  are  considered  tokens  of  specific  dis- 
tinction, without  taking  into  account  the  infiuence  of  soil,  exposure 
and  climate ; "  and  by  these  means  the  number  of  species^of  Plagio- 
chila  is  increased  to  ninety-six  !  The  work  is  however  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  praise  for  the  beauty  of  its  figures  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  characters  and  descriptions  are  drawn  up. 

The  first  volume  of  Grisebach's  *  Spicilegium  Florae  Rnmelicae  et 
Bithynicae '  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Eastern  Botany."  A  letter  firom  the  author  explains  the  plan 
and  object  of  the  work. 

The  first  volume  of  Ledebour's  'Flora  Rossica*  is  out  ifcnd  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  Legurainosa&. 

A  notice  is  given  of  the  plates  to  the  botanical  part  of  the  antarctic 
expedition  of  the  Astrolabe  and  the  Zel6e,  in  1837 — 40,  under  Admi- 
ral d^Urville.     They  are  highly  spoken  of. 

Ktoze*8  *Farmkiauter'  is  a  supplement  to  Schkuhr's  admirable 
work  bearing  the  same  title.  Six  fasciculi  are  published,  and  con- 
tain sixty  coloured  plates  of  new  Ferns,  or  such  as  were  not  figured 
by  Schkuhr.  Kiinze^s  *  Riedgraser  *  is  in  like  manner  a  supplement 
to  Scbkuhr's  work  on  the  Carices.  Three  parts  contain  thirty  plates, 
with  specific  characters  and  descriptions. 

Mr.  Bateman's  *  Orchidaceae  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico,*  and  Dr. 
Lindley's  '  Sertum  Orchidacenm,'  are  deservedly  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  high  eommendatkm. 

The  first  No.  of  Mr.  Bentham's  *  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S. 
Sulphur,'  has  just  appeared :  it  contains  ten  plates  of  new  species, 
from  drawings  on  stone  by  Miss  Drake.  It  "  extends  as  far  as  Paro- 
nychiaceae  of  the  CaBfomian  plants ;  **  and  six  quarterly  parts  will 
probably  complete  the  Botany. 

Under  ilie  notice  of  the  first  part  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  *  Species 
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Filicum/  appear  the  following  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  venation 
in  Ferns,  which  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

''The  introduction  of  the  venation  into  our  systematic  characters,  hynoone  Iniristed 
on  with  more  force  and  truth  than  by  Mr.  Brown,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  and  constitutes  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  this  &mily  of  plants; 
but  we  are  not  thence  to  infer  that  the  slightest  yariation  in  the  direction,  or  union,  or 
some  other  circumstance  in  the  veins,  is  therefore  to  constitute  a  mark  of  generic  dis- 
tinction. The  generic  importance  of  the  venation  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  difficul- 
ty, and  I  am  far  from  having  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  T  have  hit  upon  the  correct 
medium  between  the  placing  too  little  or  too  much  dependence  upon  the  ramification 
of  the  veins.  In  proportion,  however,  as  we  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  ferns, 
we  shall  be  able  to  set  a  more  just  estimate  upon  the  importance  of  venation.  The 
subject  is  yet  in  its  infancy." 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and 
will  contain  the  continuation  of  the  Dicksoniese,  including  the  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  genera,  Hymenophyllum  and  Trichomanes. 

The  first  part  of  the  seventh  volume  of  Hooker's  *  Genera  Planta- 
rum  *  contains  plates  601 — 650,  with  their  descriptions.  It  "  is  rich 
in  species  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  and  there  are  many  re- 
markable forms  among  them.^* 

The  forthcoming  work  on  the  British  Fresh-water  Algse,  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Hassall  is  to  form  one  vol.  8vo.,  with  seventy  lithographic  plates 
executed  by  the  author,  being  magnified  views  of  all  the  species  of 
"  Confervaceae  and  Diatomaceae  hitherto  discovered  inhabiting  the 
soft  waters  of  the  British  Isles,*'  with  an  account  of  the  ^*  modes  of  re- 
production, growth,  vitality,  distribution,  uses,  classification  and  spe- 
cies of  this  extensive  and  interesting  group  oif  plants."  Of  the  draw- 
ings it  is  remarked  "  that  they  are  eminently  adapted  to  illustrate,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  structure  and  mode  of  reproduction 
of  these  curious  aquatics." 

On  the  8th  of  February  letters  arrived  firom  Mr.  Drummond,  who  is 
still  engaged  in  his  botanical  researches  at  the  Swan  River.  The  let^ 
ter  contained  ^^  some  singular  mosses,  allied  to  the  Phasca  of  Europe 
in  appearance."  The  plants  which  were  brought  in  the  same  ship 
with  the  letters  had  not  come  to  hand  when  the  notice  was  written. 

Mr.  Gardner,  who  left  England  for  Ceylon  in  September  last,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kandy,  va- 
cant by  the  recent  decease  of  Mr.  Normansell. 

Mr.  Wm.  Gardiner's  intention  of  investigating  the  botanical  trea- 
sures of  Braemar  was  briefly  noticed  in  our  last. 

Three  botanists — Mr.  C.  A.  Geyer,  Mr.  Liiders  and  Dr.  Lindheimer 
—  are  about  to  engage  in  exploring  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
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North-west  America ;  their  collections  will  be  offered  to  subscribers 
in  sets  as  they  come  to  hand.  Mr.  Geyer  was  undecided  as  to  his 
course  and  the  particular  field  of  his  researches  when  he  left  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Liiders  expects  to  spend  next  winter  and  perhaps  the  following 
summer  at  a  Roman-Catholic  missionary  station  on  tiie  upper  waters 
of  Great  Snake  river.  And  Dr.  Lindheimer  will  devote  a  few  years 
to  the  exploration  of  Texas.  The  former  collections  of  these  bota- 
nists are  stated  by  Dr.  Gray  to  be  "  well  selected,  very  complete  and 
finely  prepared." 

The  second  article  in  the  number  is  a  ^'  Description  and  Figure 
of  a  new  Species  of  Oxalis  from  Columbia^  by  W.  J.  H."  This  new 
species,  named  O.  Lindssesefolia,  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Wm.  Lobb.  It 
is  said  to  be  allied  to  O.  (Biophytum)  sensitiva,  Z.,  but  distinct  firom 
any  hitherto  published. 

"  Description^  with  a  Figure ^  ofHyobanche  sanguineay  Thunb.,  by 
W.  H.  Harvey,  Esq."  This  is  a  curious,  fleshy,  parasitical  plant,  the 
only  species  of  the  genus,  and  found  on  roots  of  various  plants  in  the 
flats  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  September  and  October.  The 
author's  figure  and  description  were  taken  from  recent  examples.  He 
observes  that  *'the  genus  is  usually  placed  in  Orobancheae,  but  the 
structure  of  the  ovary  is  so  completely  analogous  to  that  of  Harveya, 
which  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  has  referred  to  the  Scrophularinae,  that  1  do 
not  see  how  they  can  be  separated."  The  author  further  remarks  that 
though  the  placentae,  strictly  speaking,  are  formed  from  the  introflex- 
ed  margins  of  the  valves,  yet  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  capsule, 
and  are  there  firmly  united  into  a  central  piece,  a  line  at  right  angles 
with  the  dissepiment  showing  where  the  surfaces  coalesce.  The  dis- 
tinctions between  parietal  and  central  placentae  appear  but  trifling, 
since,  theoretically,  all  have  the  same  origin  ;  a  central  differing  from 
a  parietal  placenta  only  in  the  greater  degree  of  inflexion  of  the  mar- 
gins of  the  carpel.  In  the  explanation  of  the  plate  the  plant  is  called 
H.  coccinea. 

"  Description^  with  a  Figure,  of  a  new  species  o/*  Thuja,  the  Alerse 
of  Chili,  by  W.  J.  H."  The  tree  producing  the  timber  imported  from 
the  south  of  Chili,  in  the  form  of  shingles  or  planks,  under  the  name 
of  Alerse  or  Alerze,  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  bota- 
nists. The  author  has  in  his  herbarium  ^'  a  specimen  of  a  Thuja  with 
immature  firuit,  gathered  by  Captain  King  in  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
haens."  On  this  being  shown  to  Mr.  Bridges  after  his  return  from 
Chiloe,  that  gentleman  pronounced  it  to  be  the  true  Alerse ;  and  sub- 
sequently forwarded  to  the  author  a  barren  specimen  of  the  same 
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plant,  which  he  had  gathered  in  the  mountains  near  the  Bay  of  Val- 
divia.  Being  an  apparently  undescribed  species,  the  author  has  nam- 
ed it  Thuja  tetragona,  and  has  given  the  character  and  description  in 
the  paper  under  notice.  Captain  King  has  given  a  full  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  Alerse,  and  its  valuable  properties  as  a  timber,  in 
his  '  Voyage  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle/  (i.  282) ;  which,  together 
with  the  notices  added  by  Captain  Fitzroy,  are  quoted  at  length  in 
the  article.  The  tree  appears  to  be  one  of  great  height  and  diameter, 
for  Captain  King  states  that  "  spars  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long  may 
be  procured,  and  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  boards  are  fre- 
quently obtained  from  a  single  tree  ;  I  was  told  even  so  many  as  one 
thovisand  five  hundred  out  of  one  trunk.''  The  planks  are  ^'  seven  or 
eight  feet  long,  two  inches  thick,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  wide.*'  The 
straightness  of  grain  enables  the  natives  to  split  the  tree  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  as  if  "  dressed  with  an  adze,  or  even  with  a  plane,''  but  the 
axe  is  the  only  instrument  used.  The  wood  is  used  chiefly  for  ^*  the 
floors,  partitions  and  weather-boards  of  houses,  and  also  for  shingling 
the  roof,"  and  for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  very  durable  :  it 
neither  shrinks  nor  warps,  is  close-grained  and  well  adapted  for  fur- 
niture :  staves  for  casks  are  also  made  from  it  by  the  country  people. 
The  bark  serves  to  caulk  the  seams  of  vessels,  and  the  spars  have 
been  found  peculiarly  strong  and  valuable  for  the  masts. 

Captain  Fitzroy's  account  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  A.lerse  is 
very  interesting.  The  natives  work  in  family  parties,  at  what  are 
termed  AstilleroSy  where  the  trees  are  felled.  Here  they  work  for 
four  or  five  weeks^  and  then  return  home  to  attend  to  their  potato- 
grounds  and  other  domestic  afiairs,  ^^  till  their  feet  heal,  and  a  para- 
lytic motion  of  the  legs,  acquired  in  the  Astillero,  has  ceased,"  when 
'^  they  return  for  another  cargo,  and  work  till  their  feet  and  limbs  can 
stand  it  no  longer."  To  this  laborious  life  children  are  inured  from  a 
very  early  age. 

"  Enumeration  of  the  Mosses  and  Hepatic<B,  collected  in  Brazil 
ky  George  Gardner,  £sq«,  drawn  up  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  W. 
Wilson,  £sq."  This  list  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  moss- 
es (fourteen  of  which  are  described  as  new  species),  fourteen  Hepatic® 
and  nine  lichens. 


Aet.  CCX.  —  Notice  qf  '  The  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants. 
Published  uuder  the  direction  ^ihe  BoUmical  Society  of  Lon- 
don.     Adapted  for  an  Index  Catalogue  to  British  Herbaria ; 
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for  marking  Desiderata  in  Eivchanges  of  Specimens  ;  for  indi- 
cating the  Species  of  local  districts ;  and  for  a  guide  to  bota- 
nical collectors^  by  showing  the  comparative  rarity  or  frequency 
of  the  several  species.  London  :  William  Painplin,  45,  Frith - 
street,  Soho.     1844. 

The  title  of  this  Catalogue,  which  we  have  given  at  full  length, 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  objects  proposed  by  the  compilers.  It 
may  be  had  either  as  a  large  broadside,  like  the  earlier  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  Society's  list,  or  as  an  8vo.  pamphlet.  The  arrangement 
adopted  is  that  of  the  natural  system ;  and  the  nomenclature,  in  ge*- 
neral,  that  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Hooker's  '  British  Flora.'  The  spe- 
cies are  numbered  continuously  from  1  to  1428;  ^'that  being  deemed 
the  most  convenient  method  in  a  Catalogue,  designed  to  be  used  as 
an  Index  to  herbaria  and  duplicate  stores."  For  an  index  to  herba- 
ria we  have  always  had  a  predilection  for  the  plan  of  numbering  the 
genera  continuously,  and  giving  a  new  set  of  numbers  —  beginning 
with  1  —  to  the  species  under  each  genus :  but  this  may  be  merely  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  list  of  Salices  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Leefe ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Rubi  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Edwin  Lees.  The  two  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  species  of  these  difficult  and  ill-understood  genera,  are 
well  known  to  have  devoted  their  attention  to  this  particular  subject 
for  many  yedrs  past.  A  list  of  about  a  hundred  species  is  given,  be- 
ing such  as  are  considered  "  either  scarcely  naturalised,  or  not  re- 
c^Qtly  found  in  the  localities  indicated  for  them  : "  and  the  names  of 
^'introduced  species,  now  more  or  less  naturalised,  are  printed  in  ita- 
licsJ*^    The  number  of  species  &c.  is  thus  summed  up :  — 

Indigenous  Species, 1805 

Naturalized  Species, 182 

Excluded  Species,     102 

Varieties, 496 

2084 
From  the  numerous  enquiries  which  have  been  addressed  to  us  re- 
specting a  list  of  plants  arranged  on  the  natural  system,  we  have  but 
little  doubt  that  the  London  Catalogue  will  attain  a  wide  circulation 
among  British  botanists,  without  at  all  interfering  with  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, which  may  have  been  arranged  on  a  different  plan. 
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Art.  CCXI.— Varieties. 


461.  Note  on  Hieradum  maculatum.  In  your  last  number  (Phy- 
tol.  804)  Mr.  Watson  alludes  to  the  luxuriant  specimens  of  Hieracium 
maculatum  in  Smith's  herbarium  as  being  the  effect  of  cultivation ;  I 
have  several  specimens  of  the  plant  collected  ftom  the  top  of  the  wall 
of  our  yard,  which  are  equal  to  the  largest  size  mentioned  in  *  English 
Flora*'  There  has  been  a  good  crop  of  them  every  summer,  and  the 
general  height  is  from  two  to  three  feet  I  have  not  seen  any  under 
that  size  when  lull  grown,  except  some  plants  that  have  vegetated  in 
the  joints  of  the  stones  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  where  there  was  not 
enough  soil  to  nourish  them,  and  consequently  their  smaller  size  may 
be  easily  ascribed  to  starvation.  I  gathered  some  specimens  from  the 
joints  full  two  feet  high ;  they  had  in  general  from  five  to  seven  leaves 
on  the  stem  before  they  branched ;  the  flowers  numbered  from  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  to  nearly  forty  in  some  of  the  largest  plants,  be- 
sides numbers  of  buds  not  much  larger  than  large  pin-heads.  The 
soil  in  which  they  grew  consisted  chiefly  of  decayed  mortar.  The 
wall  in  question  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  summer's  sun  for 
the  whole  day,  so  that  the  plant  must  be  able  to  grow  in  extremely 
dry  situations,  since  it  grew  so  luxuriantly  there*  I  think  that  a  great 
many  discrepancies  in  statements  of  the  mode  of  flowering,  and  also 
of  the  number  of  flowers,  arise  from  not  taking  notice  at  what  period 
the  specimens  described  are  gathered.  I  think  if  the  state  of  the  cen- 
tral flower  were  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  the  number  of  flowers, 
it  would  be  much  more  exact.  I  have  generally  found  that  when  the 
central  flower  was  fully  expanded,  the  flowers  and  buds  were  gene- 
rally about  twenty  in  number ;  when  the  central  flower  had  its  seeds 
about  ripe,  as  shown  by  the  white  down  being  conspicuous,  there 
were  from  twenty-four  to  thirty;  when  the  central  flower  had  dispersed 
its  seeds,  they  ranged  nearer  forty.  The  radical  leaves  were  all  de- 
cayed at  the  time  llie  plant  was  in  flower ;  but  though  withered,  they 
were  easily  seen  to  accord  with  the  description  in  ^  English  Flora.' 
The  only  discrepancy  exhibited  was  in  the  arrangement  of  the  floral 
branches.  Smith  says  *^  stem  cymose,^  ^'  flower-stalks  —  form  an  ir- 
regular, sometimes  compound,  cymose  panicle ; "  in  the  specimens  I 
examined  there  was  not  one  truly  cymose,  as  explained  in  his  ^  Intro- 
duction,' where  he  defines  ^  cyme  —  "  its  common  stalks  all  spring 
from  one  centre,"  —  but  rather  according  with  his  description  of  H. 
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pulmonarium, —  ^^the  first  partial  stalk  remaining  always  much  lower 
than  the  rest/'  the  central  flower  above  mentioned  being  always  over- 
topped by  the  upper  floral  branches.  Another  character  Smith  does 
not  allude  to,  is  the  gradual  change  of  the  leaves  firom  the  **  radical 
ones  on  long  hairy  footstalks,*'  to  the  '^  scattered  linear  hairy  brac- 
teas.''  I  have  called  those  leaves  stem-leaves  below  the  first  floral 
branch,  but  some  of  those  at  the  base  of  other  floral  branches  may  al- 
so be  called  stem-leaves,  not  having  departed  firom  the  dentated  ont- 
line  of  the  lower  leaves,  although  much  narrower.  As  to  the  question 
of  its  being  a  species  distinct  firom  H.  sylvaticum,  with  which  it  is 
united  in  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue,  I  do  not  consider  myself  compe* 
tent  to  ofier  an  opinion. — James  Bladon;  Pont-y'Poolf  Dec.  1843. 

462.  Note  on  Omiihopus  perpusillusf  I  was  puzzled  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1842,  with  a  small  leguminous  plant  that  I  found  on  the  top  of 
one  of  our  mountains,  and  which  I  could  not  then  make  out  It  was 
not  above  an  inch  high  in  the  highest  part  of  it,  and  all  its  flowers  and 
legumes  were  in  pairs.  I  brought  a  sod  of  it  home,  containing  about 
half-a-dozen  plants.  I  earnestly  watched  them  (until  they  were  kill- 
ed by  the  firosts  of  winter)  both  blossoming  and  seeding,  but  they  did 
not  deviate  from  their  former  size  and  appearance.  The  above  plant 
[Omithopus  perpusillus]  was  the  nearest  I  could  find  whose  descrip- 
tion partially  agreed  with  my  humble  protege.  This  past  summer  I 
determined  to  test  it  again;  I  accordingly  sowed  some  of  the  seeds  in 
February,  March  and  April,  in  some  old  flower-pots.  One  of  the 
seeds  vegetated  in  about  three  weeks,  the  others  were  firom  six  to  ten 
weeks  before  they  threw  up  their  husks.  Some  of  them  had  not  pro- 
duced any  flowers  when  they  fell  under  the  harshness  of  the  weather 
in  the  present  week.  Some  of  the  smallest  had  leaves  and  stems 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  high ;  others  had  the  leaves  three  inches 
and  stems  from  three  to  six  inches  long:  one  plant  in  particular  threw 
up  a  single  stem  nearly  fifteen  inches  long :  but  they  all  produced 
flowers  and  legumes  in  pairs,  except  two  heads,  one  of  which  had 
three  flowers  and  the  other  five,  but  Aey  were  both  imfiruitfiil  not  pro- 
ducing one  legume  in  either  head.  From  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
some  of  the  plants,  I  now  suspect  that  it  is  a  variety  of  O.  perpusillus. 
Id.  January  20,  1844« 

463.  Note  on  Campanulas.  During  the  two  last  summers  having 
gathered  a  few  plants  of  some  of  the  few-flowered  species  when  nearly 
flowering,  and  transplanted  them  into  some  flower-pots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  whether  the  spreading  or  closing  of  the  sepals  was 
constant  in  the  same  plant;  —  I  observed  the  following  peculiarity  in 
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their  flowering,  bat  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  pienxmij  no- 
ticed or  not  After  the  flower  opens,  and  before  the  poUen  is  ripe,  the 
positioil  of  the  flower  changes  from  pendant  or  drooping  to  nearly  up- 
right, OT  so  moch  so  as  to  permit  the  son's  rays  to  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flower :  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  and  ready  to  be  scat- 
tered, the  Aower  then  resumes  its  original  position.  Whether  this  is 
efiected  by  the  twisting  of  the  peduncle,  or  by  reTCrsing  the  natoral 
curve,  I  did  not  observe.  The  upper  part  of  the  peduncle  during  that 
period  always  presented  a  sigmcnd  flexure.  With  regard  to  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  my  attention,  the  spreading  or  closing  of  the  calyx- 
segments,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  obsenred  moie  than  th^  have  hi- 
therto been,  as  I  suspect  the  spreading  of  their  segments  may  be  of 
use  in  determining  nearly-allied  species,  as  I  have  observed  a  con- 
stant difference  in  the  whole  contour  of  the  flower  accompanying  the 
different  position  of  the  sepals. <*-*/i{. 

464.  Note  on  the  Equueta.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  find  that 
Mr.  Newman  has  paid  attention  to  the  different  appearances  of  the 
section  of  the  different  species;  as  I  have  always  suspected  that  if 
folly  pursued  through  all  our  species,  they  would  yeiy  much  assist  in 
their  discrimination.  The  descriptions  would  have  been  more  perfect 
had  it  been  stated  how  the  tubular  passages  increase  in  number  from 
the  root  upwards.  In  E.  Telmateia  particularly  they  increase  from 
about  six  or  eight  in  the  lowest  intemodes,  regularly  with  every  joint, 
they  became  too  numerous  and  too  minute  to  be  counted  with  the  un- 
assisted eye.  As  they  increase  innumb^  they  decrease  in  size^  while 
the  stem  does  not  decrease. — Id. 

465.  Note  on  the  effects  of  the  late  mild  winter.  On  Christmas* 
eve  and  Christmas-day  I  heard  both  the  thrush  and  robin  singing  — 
one  proof  out  of  the  many  afforded  of  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  sea> 
SOU)  which  continued  indeed  until  the  end  of  January;  since  then  we 
have  had  a  long  visit  from  the  three  winter  graces  —  frost,  snow  and 
ice.  In  the  Christmas  week  I  saw  a  Fuchsia  in  ftdl  blossom  in  a  gar- 
den eighteen  miles  North-east  of  York :  it  was  unprotected  from  the 
weather,  but  waa  on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  In  my  own  gparden, 
twelve  miles  North-east  of  York^  I  had  strawberries  in  blossom,  but 
for  want,  I  suppose,  of  the  warmer  rays  of  the  sun  they  were  of  a  din- 
gy yellow  colour,  instep  of  white.  In  a  garden  at  York  I  saw  a  lilac- 
tree  fast  bursting  into  leaf  ;^  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  same 
mild  season  seems  to  have  prevailed  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  the 
memory  of  that  exceedingly  long-lived  person  —  ^^  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant."—/'. Orpen^  Morris ;   Februari^  15,  1B44. 
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466.  On  Jungermannia  Francisci  and  J,  byssacea.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  correspondent,  whom  I  have  been  the  means  of  leading  into 
error  concerning  these  two  species,  I  willingly  acknowledge  that  I 
have  not  properly  understood  them,  until  my  friend  Mr.  Spruce  sup- 
plied me  with  genuine  examples  of  J.  Francisci,  a  species  which  I 
have  never  gathered.  I  must  therefore  request  all  my  correspondents 
who  have  received  from  me  specimens  named  "  J.  Francisci,"  to  sub- 
stitute the  name  ^^  J.byssacea."  In  extenuation  of  the  mistake  which 
I  have  thus  committed,  let  me  remark  that  in  the  monograph  by  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  J.  bifida  of  Schmidel  is  twice  cited,  once  under  J.  bys- 
sacea,  1. 12,  and  again,  doubtfully,  under  J.  Francisci,  t.  49,  where  will 
be  found  also  the  following  observation: — "In  habit  J.  Francisci  cer- 
tainly approaches  J.  byssacea,  but  the  upright  growth  of  the  surculi, 
and  the  more  concave  and  less  deeply  notched  leaves  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  marks  of  discrimination ;  and  when  the  presence  of 
the  stipules  is  taken  into  consideration,  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
them  will  be  found  to  occur."  Now  the  fact  is,  that  although  J.  bys- 
sacea does  sometimes  present  itself  with  stipules  so  very  obscure  as 
to  escape  the  ordinary  means  of  detection  (in  which  state  I  have  never 
failed  to  recognise  it  as  J.  byssacea),  there  are  numerous  cases  where 
the  stipules  are  quite  obvious  (as  in  specimens  gathered  by  Mr. 
Cruickshank  near  Dumfries,  and  in  my  own  specimens  gathered  on 
Delamere-forest  and  elsewhere),  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  J. 
byssacea  ought  to  be  placed  in  that  section  of  the  genus  which  is 
possessed  of  stipules.  I  have  long  suspected  the  stipule-bearing  plant 
was  not  essentially  distinct  from  J.  byssacea,  but  while  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  true  J.  Francisci,  I  naturally  referred  it  to  that  species.  It  now 
remains  to  ascertain  whether  our  J.  byssacea  is  the  species  so  called 
by  Roth.  On  Delamere-forest,  Cheshire,  I  have  seen  it  growing  on 
blocks  of  sandstone,  in  small,  compact,  rounded  tufts,  the  surculi  be- 
ing of  course  erect,  and  bearing  very  evident  stipules.  —  W.  Wilson ; 
Warrington^  February  20,  1844. 

467.  On  the  parasitism  of  Orobanche.  While  in  Wales  last  sum- 
mer, 1  obtained  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  parasitical  habit  of 
Orobanche  major  and  O.  barbata.  As  regards  the  latter  species,  there 
is  already  a  correct  representation  (as  far  as  it  goes)  given  at  tab.  2859 
of  the  ^  Supplement  to  English  Botany ; '  but  as  nothing  is  stated  in 
the  description  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  parasitism,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  presenting  the  readers  of '  The  Phytologist*  with  the  result  of  my 
own  observations,  which  were  made  independently  of  what  had  been 
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done  by  others.  Of  all  cases  of  parasitism  by  means  of  roots,  none 
are  more  striking  than  those  which  occur  in  Orobanche,  inasmuch  as 
the  parasite  does  not  attach  itself  laterally,  but  at  the  very  extremity 
of  a  root  of  the  nutrient  plant ;  O.  barbata  seizing  upon  the  roots  of 
ivy,  while  O.  major  attaches  itself  to  the  roots  of  Ulex  europsBus.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  root  of  Ulex  becomes  very  much  swelled  at  the 
point  of  contact;  a  longitudinal  section  of  it  and  of  the  scaly  rhizoma 
of  the  Orobanche,  presented  the  appearance  of  such  complete  union 
of  the  cellular  tissue  of  both  plants,  that  the  exact  line  of  junction 
could  not  be  absolutely  determined;  and  it  seemed  as  if  even  the  vas* 
cular  tissue  of  the  two  plants  had  become  intimately  blended ;  the 
base  of  the  rhizoma  of  the  Orobanche  being  continuous  with  the  root 
of  the  Ulex.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  in  what  way  the  seeds  of 
Orobanche  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  roots  of  its  prey,  unless 
it  be  by  the  agency  of  earthworms  or  slugs.  Perhaps  some  one  who  has 
facilities  for  the  purpose,  will  undertake  to  study  the  germination  of 
these  plants,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  *  The  Phytologist' — Id. 

468.  Note  on  Villarsia  nymphcsoideSy  (Phytol.  904).*  The  Villar- 
sia  nymphaeoides  is  met  with  in  an  old  deserted  bed  of  the  Clyde  below 
Govan,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  dam  very  abundant* 
ly  between  Partrick  and  Govan-ferry,  immediately  west  of  York-hill, 
where  it  has  been  abundantly  found  in  both  places  for  more  than 
twenty  years;  but  I  remember  well  its  introduction.  At  a  time  when 
we  were  cleaning  out  the  pond  in  the  old  Botanic  Garden,  I  filled  my 
specimen-box  with  it,  and  going  at  the  time  to  the  Highlands,  I  emp- 
tied it  out  in  both  these  places  before  going  on  board  the  steam-boat 
at  Govan-ferry.  I  also  put  in  some  of  the  Stratiotes  and  Nuphar  lu- 
tea,  both  of  which  continue  to  exist,  although  they  have  not  spread 
like  the  other.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  M^Ritchie,  of  the 
parish  of  Cluney  (Perthshire),  introduced  the  Villarsia  into  the  Loch 
of  Cluney,  and  it  has  spread  over  several  acres  of  its  surface.  We 
put  a  good  many  plants  into  the  Kelvin  three  years  ago ;  and  last 
summer  it  made  some  appearance  opposite  the  garden.  —  Stetvart 
Murray;  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow,  March  9,  1844. 

469.  Effect  of  cultivation  on  Hyacinthus  non-scriptus,  Linn.  When 
this  plant  is  taken  from  its  native  woods,  and  planted  in  an  ordinary 
flower-bed,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  following  changes  take 
place  in  its  habit  and  characters ;  namely,  the  inflorescence  ceases  to 
be  either  secund  or  drooping,  and  the  flowers  become  more  widely 

*  Communicated  by  Professor  Balfour. 
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campanulate.  I  have  nowhere  read  any  notice  of  this  change,  nor  am 
I  aware  either  of  the  length  of  time  required  to  produce  it,  or  if  it  be 
a  uniform  result.  The  observations  on  which  my  remarks  are  found- 
ed, having  been  made  many  years  since,  and  not  being  in  all  points 
perfectly  conclusive,  I  am  now  on  the  point  of  renewing  them,  and 
my  reason  for  bringing  the  subject  before  the  readers  of  '  The  Phyto- 
logist'  at  this  time,  instead  of  waiting  until  I  have  made  the  experi- 
ment,  is,  that  others  may  try  it  as  well  as  myself.  My  own  intention 
is  to  obtain  some  of  the  roots  from  a  wood  some  time  during  the  next 
fortnight,  and  plant  them  in  various  aspects  of  my  garden,  and  in  soils 
of  different  kind;  and  1  should  recommend  others  who  make  the  ex- 
periment, to  vary  it  in  the  same  manner.  I  should  also  advise  their 
obtaining  the  bulbs  immediately  on  reading  this  note,  as  it  will  very 
soon  be  too  late  for  removing  the  roots  in  time  for  this  year's  flower- 
ing.—r.  Bell  Salter;  Ryde,  March  11,  1844. 

470.  Note  on  the  arrangement  of  Mosses  for  the  Herbarium.  The 
plan  mentioned  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  your  last  number  (Phytol.  901) 
of  arranging  mosses  by  glueing  all  the  specimens  to  the  paper,  is  very 
little  used  I  think  by  any  one  who  attempts  to  study  that  tribe  of 
plants ;  for  no  modern  muscologist  would  be  satisfied  with  the  exa- 
mination of  a  moss  when  so  fastened  down,  however  white  and  trans- 
parent the  paper  may  be ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  one  who  aims  at 
investigating  them  by  putting  his  herbarium-sheets  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  plan  of  keeping  mosses  loose  in  cases  or  pockets,  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  advance  of  the  above ;  but  the  most  desirable  method 
is  perhaps  found  in  combining  the  two :  this  is  productive  of  a  greater 
degree  of  neatness,  and  offers  better  facilities  for  reference.  Speci- 
mens in  various  stages  of  growth,  and  from  different  localities,  may  be 
glued  down  so  as  to  present  at  a  glance  the  general  outline  and  pro- 
minent characters  of  a  species;  while  two  small  cases  or  pockets 
should  also  be  attached  to  the  paper,  one  containing  loose  specimens 
for  minute  examination,  the  other  dissections  of  the  peristome  &c. 
mounted  between  layers  of  talc  for  the  microscope.  It  is  very  useful 
to  have  a  small  book  containing  a  specimen  or  two  of  each  species 
either  glued  down  or  enclosed  in  similar  cases,  to  carry  in  the  pocket 

for  reference,  when  the  principal  collection  may  not  be  at  hand. J. 

Sidebotham;  Manchester^  March  13,  1844. 

471.  Alectoria  jubata.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating 
that  my  hope  is  already  realized  of  being  able  to  supply  my  subscrib- 
ers to  this  season's  botanical  distribution,  with  specimens  of  Alectoria 
jubata  bearing  true  fructification y  (Phytol.  918).      This  interesting 
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rarity  I  collected  in  Deerhill-wood,  on  the  6th  of  March,  whilst  wad- 
ing above  knee-deep  in  snow  !  The  day  was  fair  and  frosty,  and  the 
hard  surface  of  the  snow  on  the  roads  tempted  me  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  walk ;  and  being  desirous  of  a  peep  into  the  woods,  to  mark  the 
difference  of  their  wintry  aspect  from  that  of  the  genial  summer,  when 
every  tree  is  loaded  with  verdure,  and  alive  with  the  music  of  birds,  I 
prolonged  my  walk  to  the  base  of  the  Sidlaws,  and  entered  the  wood- 
lands. The  scene  was  bleak  and  cheerless.  The  young  leaves  were 
yet  cradled  in  their  buds.  The  breeze  indeed  was  there,  but  its  soft- 
ness was  wanting,  and  no  breath  of  sweet  flowers  nor  song  of  happy 
birds,  did  it  difiiise  around,  as  it  sullenly  moaned  through  the  dark 
pines.  Even  the  mossy  carpet  was  wanting,  as  snow  covered  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  which,  being  here  quite  soft,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  wade  instead  of  walk,  and  consequently  made 
one's  progress  slow  and  fatiguing.  Yet  even  here,  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter's sterility,  the  lover  of  Flora  could  enjoy  a  rich  banquet,  for  the 
trees  are  in  many  places  profusely  decorated  with  Lichens.  Besides 
the  Alectoria  I  have  here  collected  the  following  species,  all  infruc- 
iification,  although  on  some  of  them  the  apothecia  were  but  sparingly 
developed.  Usnea  barbata,'U.  florida,  Cetraria  glauca,  C.  sepincola, 
Borrera  furfuracea,  Parmelia  physodes,  Evemia  prunastri  and  Rama- 
lina  fastigiata.  —  William  Gardiner;  40,  Overgate^  Dundee^  March 
18,  1844. 


Art.  CCXII. — Proceedings  of  Societies. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

March  1,  1844.  —J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  RR.S.,  &c..  President,  in  the 
chair.  Various  donations  were  announced,  including  some  species  of 
AlgsB  from  Cape  Raceife,  Algoa  Bay,  from  Mr.  Bowerbank. 

Read  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  commenced  at  the  last  meeting, 
being  *  A  Synoptical  View  of  the  British  Fruticose  Rubi,  arranged  in 
Groups,  with  explanatory  remarks,  by  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.,  F.L.S.'  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details  respecting  Mr.  Lees'  views 
on  the  groups,  species  and  varieties  of  British  Rubi,  as  they  are  now 
before  the  botanical  world,  in  *  The  London  Catalogue  of  British 
Plants,'  just  published  by  the  Botanical  Society.  The  paper  was  ac- 
companied by  drawings  and  numerous  specimens,  the  latter  are  depo- 
sited in  the  Society's  herbarium. — G.  E.  D. 
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THE  RAY  SOCIETY. 

y  This  Society  has  issued  a  prospectus  and  list  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers, which  we  give  below.  The  names  of  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  Mr. 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Borrer  are  a  tower  of  strength  to  this  undertaking, 
and  will  doubtless  induce  many  of  our  botanists  to  enroll  themselves 
as  members. 

I.  That  this  Society  shall  be  called  The  Ray  Society  ;  and  that 
its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  Natural  History,  by  the  printing  of 
original  works  in  Zoology  and  Botany ;  of  new  editions  of  works  of 
established  merit;  of  rare  Tracts  and  MSS. ;  and  of  translations  and 
reprints  of  foreign  works  which  are  generally  inaccessible  from  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written,  or  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  published. 

N.B.  —  It  will  be  a  direction  to  the  Council  that  they  shall  not  print  anything 
that  appears  to  them  suitable  to  the  Transactions  of  establisned  Societies; 
nor  any  work  which  a  respectable  publisher  shall  undertake  to  publish  without 
charge  to  the  author. 

II.  Every  subscriber  of  One  Guinea  annually  to  be  considered  a 
Member  of  the  Society ;  and  no  Member  shall  incur  any  liability  be- 
yond the  annual  subscription. 

III.  That  the  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
considered  to  be  due  on  the  2nd  day  of  February  in  each  year :  and 
that  such  Members  as  do  not  signify  their  intention  to  withdraw  from 
the  Society  before  the  2nd  day  of  June  shall  be  considered  to  con- 
tinue Members,  and  be  liable  for  the  year's  subscription. 

IV.  The  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  a  Council  of 
Twenty-one  Members,  of  whom  one  third  shall  have  their  stated  resi- 
dences in  London.  The  Council  to  be  elected  for  two  years,  when 
one  third  shall  retire. 

V.  That  the  Council  hereafter  shall  be  elected  by  the  Members,  at 
a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

VI.  That  the  Council  shall  elect  a  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex  officio 
a  Member  of  the  Council. 

VII.  The  annual  subscription  shall  be  deposited  in  a  chartered 
bank,  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  and  two  Members  of  the  Council : 
and  Uie  ftind  shall  be  exclusively  applied  in  publishing  such  works  as 
the  Council  shall  sanction. 

VIII.  The  accounts  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  Society 
shall  be  examined  annually  by  two  Auditors  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Auditors  to  be  Members  of  the  Society  who  are  not  Members 
of  Council,  and  their  statement  circulated  among  the  Subscribers. 
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IX.  That  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Society's  publications  shall, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Council,  be  limited  to  the  number  of 
actual  subscribers  who  shall  have  been  enrolled,  and  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions, on  or  before  the  2nd  day  of  June. 
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Art.  CCXTII. — Analytical  Notice^  with  Illustrations^  of  a  *  History 
of  British  Ferns  and  allied  Genera?  By  Edward  Newman, 
F.L.S.,  Z.S.,  &c.    London  :  Van  Voorst,  1844. 


Loraaria  spicaut. 


We  scarcely  know  a  paragraph  more  replete  with  truth  than  that 
selected  by  the  author  for  his  motto.  "  Monographers,  come  from 
whence  they  may,  have,  I  think,  fair  pretence  to  challenge  some  re- 
gard and  approbation  from  the  lovers  of  Natural  History ;  for  as  no 
man  can  alone  investigate  all  the  Works  of  Nature,  these  partial  writers 
may,  each  in  their  department,  be  more  accurate  in  their  discoveries, 
and  freer  from  errors  than  more  general  writers,  and  so  by  degrees 
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may  pave  the  way  to  an  universal  coirect  Natural  History/'*  If  this  be 
true  (and  who  shall  gainsay  it?)  how  true  also  is  the  converse  of  the 
proposition  !  —  General  writers,  come  from  whence  they  may,  have 
slight  pretence  to  challenge  regard  and  approbation  from  the  lovers  of 
Natural  History :  for  as  no  man  can  alone  investigate  all  the  works 
of  Nature,  these  general  writers  must  be  less  accurate  in  their  disco- 
veries, and  less  free  from  errors  than  more  partial  writers,  and  so  by 
degrees  they  introduce  manifold  errors  into  Natural  History.  With- 
out making  any  attempt  to  criticise  the  works  of  our  masters  in  the 
science,  and  confining  our  attention  entirely  to  living  authors,  we 
may,  without  hesitation,  give  the  unqualified  precedence  to  mono- 
graphers. We  may  safely  assert  that  we  know  of  no  botanist  who 
combines  writing  much  with  writing  well. 

In  the  field  the  author  has  chosen  for  his  labours,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  no  competitor ;  it  is  true,  there  are  two  other  works  treating 
precisely  on  the  same  subject,  but  one  of  these,  Bolton's  '  Filices,' 
has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  the  other,  Francis'  ^  Analysis,'  rather 
brings  into  one  point  of  view  our  knowledge  of  ferns  as  derived  from 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  Mr.  Mackay,  than  supplies 
us  with  a  well  digested  history  of  that  beautiful  tribe. 

The  classification  of  ferns  has  lately  received  great  assistance  from 
the  application  of  a  character  either  overlooked  or  neglected  by  all 
the  older  botanical  writers  ;  we  allude  to  the  venation.  Presl  on  the 
continent,  and  Mr.  John  Smith  in  this  country,  have  taken  the  lead 
in  bringing  this  valuable  character  into  notice ;  and  the  result  of  its 
application  seems  rather  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  linnean  group- 
ing of  these  plants,  than  detract  from  its  utility  or  interfere  with  its 
detail,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  it  decidedly 
discomposes  the  labours  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  induces  a  smile  at 
the  very  complacent  manner  in  which  he  congratulates  himself  on  the 
perfection  of  his  own  performances.f 

In  classification,  our  author  is  decidedly  a  pupil  of  the  modem 
school,  without,  however,  being  a  servile  follower  of  its  able  found- 
ers. He  works  with  their  characters,  but  does  not  always  attain  the 
same  results.  Consequently,  his  nomenclature  is  toto  coelo  at  vari- 
ance with  that  so  long  in  general  use.  On  the  first  promulgation  of 
his  views  on  this  subject,  in  1839-40,  there  was  a  general  denuncia- 


*  Gilbert  White, 
f  See  the  introductory  obserrations  to  the  Cryptogamia  Filioes  in  the  4th  volame 
of  the 'English  Flora.' 
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lion  of  changes  so  radical  and  complete ;  but  Mr.  John  Smith's  paper 
on  the  same  subject,  read  almost  immediately  afterwards  at  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  and  perhaps  the  most  profound  and  useful  treatise 
ever  presented  to  that  body,  obtained  a  hearing  and  a  respect  which 
was  denied  to  Mr.  Newman  as  an  unknown  botanist.  We  believe  this 
is  always  the  case ;  great  changes,  to  ensure  prompt  attention  and  re- 
spect must  be  introduced  by  great  men,  by  men  of  established  repu- 
tation ;  or  they  fail  of  the  desired  object.  Such  was  very  decidedly 
the  case  as  regards  our  author ;  and  botanists,  who  one  month  pro- 
claimed the  absurdity  of  Mf .  Newman's  innovations,  were  seen  the 
following  month  bending  the  supple  knee  to  the  same  innovations, 
when  sanctioned  by  the  European  reputation  of  Mr.  Smith.  Soon 
after  this  confirmation  of  Mr.  Newman's  views,  Dr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Babington,  the  authors  of  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue,  adopted  the  al- 
terations, and  were  the  means  of  disseminating  them  from  John  o' 
Groat's  to  the  Land's  End.  But,  in  the  midst  of  its  successful  career, 
the  new  nomenclature  met  a  most  decided  check  in  the  publication  of 
the  fifth  edition  of  Sir  W.  Hooker's  *  British  Flora,'  wherein  we  were 
astonished  to  find  the  changes  introduced  by  Mr.  Newman,  not  only 
fathered  upon  the  authors  of  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue,  but  the  new 
names  given  as  synonymes,  and  the  old  nomenclature  restored  in  all 
its  glory.  The  *  British  Flora '  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
Mr.  Babington's  Manual,  and  very  recently  by  the  list  of  the  Botani- 
cal Society  of  London,  principally  firom  the  pen  of  that  accomplished 
botanist,  Mr.  Watson;  and  both  these  authors  adopt  Mr.  Newman's 
nomenclature.  It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  deny  the  weight  and  autho- 
rity of  a  name  like  Sir  W.  Hooker's,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
our  belief  that  it  will  have  great  influence  in  retarding  the  adoption 
of  the  altered  nomenclature  of  ferns ;  but  only  of  retarding  it :  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  each  successive  author  enquires  for  him- 
self, when  he  takes  little  or  nothing  for  granted,  and  without  pinning 
his  faith  on  the  sleeve  of  an  individual  writer,  ventures  to  con- 
sult the  works  of  Ray,*  Schkuhr,  Kunze,  Swartz,  Weiss,  Presl, 
Schott,  Dietrich,  DecandoUe,  Roth,  Wahlenberg,  Weber,  Hoffmann, 
&c.,  and  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  own.  This  being  the  case,  we  are 
willing  to  abide  the  issue ;  and  confidently  hope  eventually  to  see 
that  nomenclature  adopted  which  possesses  the   greatest  intrinsic 

*  No  man  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  what  is  due  to  each  classification  of  ferns, 
without  going  back  even  to  Ray,  whose  '  Methodus  Plantarum  '  contains  the  draft  of 
the  system,  which,  under  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Swartz  and  Willdenow,  subsequently  be- 
came so  famous. 
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merit,  combined  with  the  claim  of  priority,  without  reference  to  the 
reputation  of  one  author  or  the  obscurity  of  another. 

In  the  synopsis  with  which  the  author  commences  his  *  History,' 
there  is  evinced  a  total  disregard  of  established  notions  ;  but  in  the 
History  itself,  this  disregard  is  kept  more  under  control,  and  large 
concessions  are  made  to  what  the  author  evidently  regards  as  received 
errors.      Thus,  the  artificial  genus  Polypodium  is  preserved  in  the 
History,  but  the  species  are  separated  in  the  synopsis :  the  names  of 
Polypodium  calcareum  and  Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni  are  given  in  the 
History,  the  prior  and  original  names  of  Polypodium  robertianum 
[Hoffmann)  and  Hymenophyllum  unilaterale  [Willdenow)  in  the  sy- 
nopsis.    These  and  numerous  other  instances  of  attempted  concilia- 
tion, of  noticing  without  reforming  the  manifold  errors  which  have  so 
long  been  perpetuated  through  the  most  gross  carelessness  and  inat- 
tention, were,  in  our  opinion,  uncalled  for ;  and  we  think  the  author 
would  have  done  better  to  revert  at  once  to  what  he  considered  the 
correct  nomenclature,  even  though  every  name  employed  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  had  been  thereby  obliterated  from  the  catalogue  of  British 
ferns.      The  number  of  errors  into  which  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  has  fallen, 
exceeds  all  belief ;  and  some  of  them  appear  inexplicable.    Knowing 
how  intimately  Sir  James  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Roth  and 
Hoffmann,  seeing  how  constantly  he  quotes  them  throughout  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  ferns,  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  in  two  instan- 
ces at  least  he  should  have  renamed  ferns  which  they  had  carefully 
described,  and  have  given  them  to  the  world  as  altogether  new ;  and 
that  in  another  instance  he  should  have  described  one  fern  under  three 
names,  dwelling  on  differences  which  had  no  existence.     The  axiom, 
de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonuniy  was  doubtless  conceived  in  love,  and  is 
worthy  of  general  acceptation  ;  but  we  deny  that  the  grave  should  be 
made  thus  to  consecrate  error,  thereby  conferring  an  injury  both  on 
the  dead  and  the  living,  robbing  those  who  are  departed  of  their  just 
reputation,  and  diverting  the  living  student  from  the  paths  of  truth. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  Mr.  Newman's  '  History,'  is  not  cha- 
racterised by  much  novelty.    The  divisions  are  these. 

1.  EquisetacecR. 

2.  Adiantace€Bf  including  Adiantum,  Lomaria  and  Pteris. 

3.  Polypodiace(By  including  AUosorus,  Polypodium  and  Woodsia. 

4.  Aspidiacem,  including  Cystopteris,  Polystichum  and  Lastraea. 

5.  Aspleniace<By  including  Athyrium,  Asplenium,  Scolopendrium 

and  Ceterach. 

6.  Hymenophyllacea^  including  Trichomanes  and  Hymenophyllum. 
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7 .OsmundacecBy  Osmunda  only. 

8.  OphioglossacecBy  including  Botrychium  and  Ophioglossum. 

9.  I/ycopodiacetBj  including  Lycopodium  and  Isoeles. 
10.  MarsiliacecBy  Pilularia  only. 


Woodsia  alpina 

It  were  almost  an  insult  to  the  understandings  of  our  fellow-labour- 
ers in  the  field  of  botanical  science,  to  consider  it  necessary  to  point 
out  to  them  that  these  divisions,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  call- 
ed, are  of  very  unequal  value.  Thus,  while  the  line  between  the  Po- 
lypodiaceae  and  Aspidiaceae  is  almost  incapable  of  definition,  that 
between  Equisetaceae  and  all  the  rest  is  so  manifest,  as  to  have  led 
some  modem  botanists  to  disconnect  them  firom  the  cryptogamous 
and  place  them  among  phaenogamous  plants.  These  discrepancies 
might  fiimish  the  hypercritic  with  a  firuitful  theme,  and  the  introduc- 
tory synopsis  might  even  be  employed  as  affording  the  weapons  of 
attack. 
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1.  EquisetacenB.  These  have  been  so  recently  described  in  the  pa- 
ges of  *  Tlie  Phytologist,'  that  there  has  been  little  time  or  opportu- 
nity for  alteration  or  addition ;  but  we  may  notice  that  a  further  guide 
to  the  detection  of  species  is  afforded  in  the  careful  figures  of  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  stem  of  each. 

2.  Adiantacea*  In  this  group  we  invite  attention  to  the  detailed 
description  of  the  fructification  of  Pteris.  It  seems  rather  extraordi- 
nary that  although  Mr.  Newman's  views  upon  this  subject  have  been 
four  years  before  the  public,  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  pass  un- 
noticed by  Sir  W.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Babington,  both  of  whom,  in  their 
subsequently  published  works,  revert  to  the  old,  and,  as  we  consider, 
totally  erroneous  description.  This  question  remains  an  open  one ; 
but  we  are  unable  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  Mr.  Newman's  solu- 
tion, backed  as  we  find  it  by  the  carefiil  observations  of  Mn  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Jenner,  is  the  correct  one  :  the  passage  is  too  long  to  trans- 
fer to  our  pages,  and  we  have  already  cited  (Phytol.  836)  a  compressed 
description  of  the  genus  firom  the  *  Naturalists'  Almanack.' 

3.  PolypodiacetB.  In  this  group  we  have  to  mention  the  restoration 
of  Bolton's  original  name  of  alpina  to  the  Woodsia  hyperborea  of 
Swartz.  On  the  preceding  page  we  have  introduced  Mr.  Newman's 
portraiture  of  this  pretty  little  fern. 

4.  Aspidiacece.  Under  this  division  the  dilatata  question  is  gravely 
discussed,  and,  as  we  think,  satisfactorily  settled.  The  author  begins 
with  this  candid  admission  of  his  former  erroneous  opinions. 

"  On  looking  more  carefully  into  those  similarities  which  I  supposed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  association  of  many  forms  under  the  specific  name  of  dU<u 
tata,  I  find  them  invariably  the  concomitants  of  youth  rather  than  the  characteristics 
of  perfection,  and  they  become  by  degrees  more  and  more  obliterated,  as  the  plants 
year  by  year  advance  towards  maturity.  The  differences^  on  the  other  hand,  so  equi- 
vocally developed  in  seedling  or  starved  individuals,  become  distinctly  pronounced  in 
the  adult  and  vigorous ;  and  a  comparison  of  these,  leaves  me  no  choice  but  to  cancel 
my  former  observations  as  erroneous,  and  to  consider  the  names  dilatata  and  spinulosa 
as  having  been  applied  to  a  family  rather  than  to  a  species.  Admitting  this,  it  be- 
comes a  task  of  great  delicacy  to  select  an  individual  which  shall  bear  alone  all  the 
honors  of  either  patronymic.  Fully  appreciating  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  I  have 
omitted  both  these  names,  and  employed  others  which  were  originally,  as  now,  restrict- 
ed to  one  species." — ^p.  208. 

Three  species  are  then  carefully  and  fully  described,  under  the 
names  of  Lastraea  spinosa,  L.  multiflora  and  L.  recurva ;  the  descrip- 
tions occupying  twenty-seven  pages,  and  being  accompanied  by  nu- 
merous figures  illustrating  the  circumscription  of  frond,  the  form  of 
involucre,  and  the  character  of  the  scales.      All  the  three  appear  to 
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be  most  abundant  species ;  together  they  constitute  the  Polypodium 
cristatum  of  Hudson,  the  Aspidium  dilatatum  of  Smith  and  Babing- 
ton,  and  the  Aspidium  spinulosum  of  Hooker.  It  will  doubtless  be 
objected,  by  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  old  names  should  have 
been  retained  in  preference  to  those  with  which  we  are  comparatively 
unacquainted.  On  this  point  we  are  disposed  to  join  issue  :  we  sub- 
mit that  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  from  a  Latin  description  of  two  or 
three  lines,  which  of  these  species  was  the  spinulosum  of  Miiller  or 
the  dilatatum  of  Hoffmann;  and  we  think  Mr.  Newman  has  done  per- 
fectly right  in  adopting  for  each  the  earliest  name  which  combines  the 
two  postulates  of  being  accompanied  by  an  intelligible  description, 
and  of  being  cari/ined  to  a  single  species.  This  practice  is  some- 
what stringent  perhaps,  but  it  is  certainly  wholesome.  On  the  two 
next  pages  we  introduce  figures  of  Lastraea  multiflora  and  L.  recurva 
as  the  two  species  which  possess  the  greatest  claim  to  be  considered 
additions  to  the  iSritish  Flora.  Circumsqription  of  firond  is  a  point 
strenuously  insisted  on  by  the  author,  as  separating  these  species ; 
since,  however  it  may  approach  in  young  specimens,  it  recedes  in  those 
which  are  mature :  but  add  to  this  that  the  involucres,  the  scales,  the 
glands,  the  scent,  the  venation,  the  form  of  pinnules  (in  one  convex 
in  the  other  concave),  are  all  widely  and  unvaryingly  different,  he  in- 
deed were  a  bold  man  who,  after  going  into  such  a  mass  of  evidence, 
shall  utterly  reject  the  inferences,  and  again  blend  these  two  species 
with  the  third  (L.  spinosa)  under  a  single  name.^  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  understood  as  expressing  any  decided  opinion  that  Mr.  New- 
man's species  will  be  generally  or  rapidly  adopted.  We  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  disinclination  there  is  to  adopt  the  views  of  a 
new  man  (the  pun  is  quite  unintentional)— to  enter  on  the  difficult  task 
of  careful  collation  and  examination,  except  under  the  banner  of  au- 
thority :  it  is  only  by  degrees,  and  through  the  exercise  of  the  most 
perfect  candour,  that  conviction  will  reach  the  mind  of  the  enquiring 
botanist. 

With  regard  to  the  species  which  we  hold  as  the  most  important 
addition  to  our  Flora  —  Lastrasa  recurva — Mr.  Newman  has  already 
strong  opponents,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  paragraph. 

**  When  I  first  saw  this  heautiful  fern  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  I  was  in  company 
with  Mr.  William  Bennett,  and  I  instantly  pronounced  it  a  species  new  to  Britain.  I 
traced  it  in  many  of  the  Irish  counties  widi  the  same  feeling  of  certainty ;  and  it  was 
only  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  three  distinguished  botanists,  the  late  Professor 
Don,  Mr.  Moore  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Babiugton  of  Cambridge,  that  I  at  last  aban- 
doned my  opinion,  and  consented  to  gi?e  the  species  as  a  variety  of  dilatata.    Profes- 
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Lastnea  muldflora. 


sor  Don,  although  be  bad  frequent  opportunities  of  consulting  my  somewbat  ample 
materials  on  tbe  subject,  never  in  any  degree  wavered  from  bis  first  opinion ;  and  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Babington,  wbo  bave  enjoyed  tbe  best  possible  opportunities  of  form- 
ing an  accurate  decision,  baving  seen  it  growing  in  all  states  and  in  an  infinite  variety 
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of  Stations,  stiU  consider  it  a  mere  form  of  Last,  dilatata.  The  testimony  of  Sir  W. 
Hooker  I  have  already  adduced.  In  adding  another  species  to  our  list  of  British  ferns, 
I  think  it  but  a  matter  of  justice  to  my  readers  to  show  that  I  stand  opposed  to  four  of 
our  most  distinguished  botanists.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  little  consolation  that  I 
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am  able  to  announce  the  judgment  of  Messrs.  Biee,  Boner  and  Jenner,  as  correspond- 
ing with  my  own." — ^p.  233. 

The  characters  by  which  these  ferns  are  to  be  distinguished,  have 
already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  *  The  Phytologist,'  in  our  notice  of 
the  *  Naturalist's  Almanack/  (Phytol.  837) ;  the  only  alteration  to 
which  we  have  to  invite  the  attention  of  botanists,  is  the  substitution 
of  the  name  oimultifiora  for  that  of  dilatata. 

5.  AspleniacetB.  Under  Athjrrium  Filix-femina,  the  author  com- 
prehends five  of  Roth's  species,  without  expressing  any  very  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  value.  His  views  may  be  gathered 
firom  the  following  passage. 

*'  By  retaining  all  these  forms  under  the  name  of  Filix-femina,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Decandolle,  Sadler,  Hooker  and  Babington,  I  rather  bow  to  the  views  of 
these  eminent  botanists  than  follow  any  of  my  o?m.  It  seems  to  me  that  three  at  least 
of  the  forms  described  by  Roth,  those  adopted  in  the  *  Naturalists'  Almanack,'  hare 
the  habit  and  appearance  of  species ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that  the  grounds 
of  separation  adduced  by  Both  appear  to  me  satisfactory :  neither  die  scales,  involu- 
cres, nor  position  of  the  clusters  of  capsules,  are  adduced  as  evidence ;  and  surely, 
before  adopting  the  species,  we  must  learn  whether  these  are  dissimilar  or  identical. 
Roth  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  what  he  has  done,  but  it  is  left  for  others  to  earn 
still  greater  praise  by  adducing  real  diagnostics  to  corroborate  his  views." — p.  247. 

The  question  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  study  of  our 
British  ferns.  It  appears  that  two  of  the  most  acute  discriminators  of 
specific  differences  insist  on  these  plants  being  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
species ;  while  others,  whose  names  stand  equally  high,  dismiss  them 
as  totally  unworthy  of  mention,  even  as  varieties  :  the  latter  view  is 
adopted  by  British  botanists,  and  seems  to  us  uncourteous  in  the  ex- 
treme. How  can  we  in  fairness  object  to  the  course  occasionally  pur- 
sued on  the  continent,  of  neglecting  names  imposed  in  Great  Britain, 
in  order  that  later  continental  names  may  be  substituted,  while  we  are 
deliberately  and  designedly  neglecting  the  labours  of  a  man  like  Roth, 
whose  extreme  carefulness  is  a  pattern  to  us  all  ? 

After  Athyrium  Filix-femina,  Asplenium  fontanum,  or  perhaps  more 
correctly,  A.  Halleri,  should  have  followed  in  course,  but  the  author 
omits  it  altogether,  and  passes  on  to  A.  lanceolatum.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  generally  known  to  what  chance  we  are  indebted  for  this  fern  in 
the  list  of  British  plants ;  the  following  particulars  may  interest  some 
of  our  readers.  Hudson,  in  his  *  Flora  Anglica,'  gives  Polypodium 
fontanum  with  the  following  habitat :  '^  Habitat  in  muris  antiquis  et 
rupibus.  supra  Hammersham  Church,  D.  Bradney;  in  locis  ^axosis 
prope  Wyboum  in  Westmorlandia."      Now  if  we  study  Hudson's 
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mode  of  giving  habitats,  and  his  general  accuracy  as  to  counties,  we 
maj  translate  the  passage  thus :  Habitat  old  walls  and  rocks  above 
Hammersham  Church,  (authority)  Mr.  Bradney ;  and  stony  places 
about  Wyboum,  both  in  Westmoreland."  The  word  both  of  course 
is  not  in  the  Latin,  but  the  plan  of  Hudson^s  work  warrants  its  inser- 
tion. Withering  translates  the  passage  fairly  and  literally,  but  other 
authors  do  not  deserve  the  like  praise.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  gives  it  thus, 
"  On  Amersham  or,  Agmondesham,  church,  Bucks,  found  by  a  Mr. 
Bradney,  according  to  Hudson."  This  translation,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
totally  at  variance  with  the  original.  We  do  not  consider  ourselves 
called  on  to  pursue  the  subject  fiirther  than  to  say  that  we  cordially 
approye  of  the  omission  of  Asplenium  fontanum  from  the  catalogue  of 
British  ferns. 

Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  affords  an  instance  of  three  conti- 
nental being  blended  in  one  British  species ;  and  we  again  have  to 
censure  the  unfairness  or  carelessness  which  has  been  instrumental  to 
the  result  We  do  not  urge  the  adoption  of  all  the  species,  but  we 
urge  the  necessity  of  a  dispassionate  enquiry,  and  the  expression  of  a 
candid  opinion  as  to  their  value.  We  cite  the  descriptions  from  Sadler, 
as  quoted  in  Mr.  Nevnnan's  Appendix. 

^  AtpUmum  ohttuum^  Kit.  Fronde  ovato-triangulari  bad  bipinnatifida,  medio  bi- 
pinnata,  apice  simpliciter  pisnata :  pinsulis  oblungis  et  laciniis  obtusis  remotis,  apice 
tnsqualiter  obtuse  dentatis,  rbacbi  alata.  *  *  *  '  £  rhizomate  borizon- 
tali  fusco  perpendiculariter  descendunt  radicals  tenues  fuscescentes.  Stipites  3—4- 
poUicares  basi  fuscescentes  canaliculati  nitidi  e  rbizomate  adscendunt.  Rbacbis  vi- 
ridis  est  et  margine  foliaceo-yiridi  cingitur.  Frons  3 — 4-pollicaris  ovato-triangularis, 
yiridis ;  siccatione  obscurior  evadens,  bipinnata  {Jnui  tripmnatifida)  est,  pinnarum  in- 
feriorum  pinnulis  primariis  pinnatifidis,  laciniis  cuneiformibus  obtusis,  apice  iniequa- 
liter  dentatis,  pinnule  superiores  etiam  obtuse  dentatffi  sunt.  Sori  congenerum,  in 
qualibet  lacinia  aut  pinnula  3 — 4.  Indusia  membranacea.'  Sadl.  Adumbr.  Epiph.  I.e." 
Sadler,  De  Filicibus  Veris  Hungariie,  &c.  p.  50. 

'*  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum^  L.  Fronde  ovato-triangulari,  basi  bipinnatifida 
medio  bipinnata,  apice  simpliciter  pinnata,  pinnulis  oblongis  et  laciniis  acutis  approz- 
imatis  acute  dentatis,  rbacbi  non  alata.  «  «  «  £  pbrasi  characteristica 
bujas  plants  et  e  descriptione  pnecedenti  adnexa  differentia  barum  adfinium  specie- 
rum  satis  liquet." — Id.  p.  61. 

'*  Atplenivm  acutum^  Bory.  Fronde  ovato-triangulari  longe  acuminata,  pinnis  pin- 
nulisque  oblongo-lanceolatis  longe  acuminatis,  pinnis  propriis  et  laciniis  lanceolatis, 
approximatis,  acute  et  profunde  inciso-dentatis ;  dentibus  subbidenticulatis.  *  * 
'  Radix  et  stipites  Aspl.  Ad.  nigri :  radix  quippe  dense  fibrosa,  fuscescens.  Stipites 
ex  una  ladice  plures  primnm  cum  rbacbide  yirides,  demum  profunde  purpurascenti- 
fuscescentes,  nitidi,  supra  sulcati.  Frons — siccatione  facilltme  nigrescens— i — 1-peda- 
lis,  acutissime  acuminata,  inferius  perfecte  tripinnata,  pinnis  propriis  acute  incisis,  in 
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medio  bipinnata,  in  apice  rhachis  longe  produota,  solum  acute  dentato-incisa  est,  quod 
idem  de  rbachidibus  propriis  pinnarum  oblongo-lanceolatarum  longe  v.  longissime  pro- 
ductarum  valet  Laciniie  omnes  lanceolatie,  acutae,  acutissims  et  profunde  inciso- 
dentatae.  Sori  breves  solitarii  in  laciniis,  has  demum  obtegentes.  ludusia  membra- 
nacea.'  Sadl.  Epiph.  1.  c."— Id.  p.  51. 

6.  Hymenophyllacem.  Trichomanes  speciosum.  Althoagh  four  years 
have  now  elapsed,  it  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our 
readers,  how  strenuously  the  author  urged  the  adoption  of  the  name 
speciosum  in  preference  to  that  of  breviseium ;  how  the  world  of  Bri- 
tish botanists  was  almost  to  a  man  arrayed  against  him ;  how  it  was 
held  to  be  impossible  either  that  a  tropical  plant  should  exist  in  lie- 
land,  or  that,  so  existing,  Robert  Brown  should  have  overlooked  the 
fact.  It  has  come  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge,  that  the  dar- 
ing alteration  was  repeatedly  pointed  out  as  a  proof  of  our  author's 
want  of  information  and  want  of  ability  to  grapple  with  the  subject  of 
nomenclature.  What  has  now  become  of  the  name  bre\dsetum  ? 
There  is  but  one  instance  of  its  being  retained ;  we  allude  to  the  5th 
edition  of  Hooker's  *  British  Mora: '  and  here  we  find  the  name  bre- 
visetum  restored,  and  that  of  speciosum  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  sy- 
nonyme ;  not  as  the  speciosum  of  Willdenow  —  not  as  the  speciosum 
of  Mr.  Newman,  who  pointed  out  its  identity  with  Willdenow's  plant, 
but  of  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue ;  and  yet  the  authors  of  that  Catalogue 
merely  adopt  Mr.  Newman's  views,  as  is  candidly  admitted  by  Mr. 
Babington  himself. 

We  turn  to  a  pleasanter  subject,  the  discovery  of  a  new  form,  if  not 
species,  of  Trichomanes ;  one  so  distinct  that  Mr.  Smith  supposes  it 
to  be  the  Trich.  radicans  of  Swartz.  Mr.  Mackay's  specimens  now  be- 
fore us,  are  so  labelled  on  Mr.  Smith's  authority ;  but  surely  this  has 
been  done  somewhat  too  hastily,  for  in  all  the  specimens  of  T.  radi- 
cans we  have  seen,  the  frond  is  perfectly  sessile,  whereas  in  all  the 
Irish  specimens  it  is  distinctly  stipitate.  Mr.  Newman  has,  we  think, 
exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  keeping  the  name  of  radicans  quite 
out  of  view.  Whether  or  not  the  new  plant  could  by  possibility  be 
the  true  T.  radicans;  whether  the  Eillamey  plant  was  really  distinct, 
and  whether,  if  not  distinct,  Swartz's  name  should  not  be  applied  to 
both ;  are  questions  which  were  agitated  for  months  without  any  sa- 
tisfactory result.  The  author,  after  citing  the  published  notices  of 
this  interesting  plant,  thus  continues. 

*'  Mr.  Andrews  bas  obligingly  furnished  me  with  the  following  characters  of  the 
two  plants.    The  first  I  will  call  Trichomanes  speciosum,  yar.  Andrewsii. 

**^  Trichanumet r?    Frond  lanceolate,  twice  pinnated,  lower  pinnae  distant. 
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Frond  of  Triohomanes  speciosom,  var.  Andrewaii^  oatoral  size. 

recurved  receptacles. 


a.  Portions  of  pinnules  showing  the 


short,  ultimate  segments  of  the  pinnae  decurrent  serrated  lohed  linear  acute.  Bachis 
winged,  very  long.  Receptacles  six  times  longer  than  the  involucra.  Boot  long  scarce- 
ly tomentose.    Hahitat,  moist  rocky  cave,  Glouin  Caragh,  Kerry. 

''  *  Trichomanes  speciosum.    Frond  angular  thrice  pinnated,  lowest  pinn®  longest 
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densely  crowded  and  tripinnated,  lobes  of  the  pinnae  linear  blunt.  Bacbis  winged, 
short.  Receptacles  two  or  three  times  longer  than  the  involucra.  Root  thick  densely 
tomentose.    Habitat,  Turk,  Killamey ;  Glouin  Caragh ;  Mount  Eagle,  Kerry.' 

**  Mr.  Andrews  further  observes,  that  *  the  striking  character  of  the  Glouin  Caragh 
plant  is  the  amazing  length  of  the  receptacles,  which,  in  the  growing  state  of  the  plant, 
.  turn  up  from  the  involucra  in  a  curved  manner  [see  figure  a  on  the  preceding  page]  show- 
ing a  most  bristly  appearance  over  the  entire  frond :  all  the  fronds  presented  the  lan- 
ceolate character,  the  lower  pinns  being  distant  and  short ;  the  ultimate  segments  of 
all  the  pinnae  are  serrated,  the  pinnules  being  decurrent  and  running  to  a  point;  the 
entire  length  of  the  frond  was  sixteen  inches,  and  from  the  base  of  the  lowest  pinnie  to 
the  apex  of  the  frond  eleven  inches.' 

'*  In  opposition  to  the  views  expressed  by  these  three  eminent  botanists,  I  will  cite 
that  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  says,  *  I  think  the  new  Trichomanes  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  old  plant  fully  developed,  and  more  attenuated  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  this  is 
caused  by  the  dark  warm  habitat  in  which  it  grew.  In  order  to  prove  whether  the  old 
plant  could  not  be  altered  by  being  subjected  to  a  different  kind  of  treatment,  I  had  a 
good  healthy  pot  placed  under  the  stage  of  a  green-house,  where  it  got  very  little  light, 
and  over  the  glass  a  piece  of  old  carpet  was  thrown  which  was  kept  constantly  satu- 
rated with  water,  so  that  I  considered  the  plant  placed  nearly  in  a  similar  position  to 
that  in  which  the  new  plant  was  found.  I  soon  found  that  the  fronds  might  be  length- 
ened to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  and  that  they  became  more  simple  in  their 
appearance ;  in  both  these  respects  well  agreeing  with  the  plant  discovered  by  Mr. 
Andrews.'  No  fruit  has  been  produced,  so  that  it  remains  a  question  whether  the  re- 
ceptacle also  can  be  elongated  by  this  treatment.  Mr.  Ogilby,  of  Dublin,  whose  name 
I  have  before  mentioned  as  a  kind  contributor  of  specimens,  seems  quite  to  coincide 
in  Mr.  Moore's  view  of  the  case. 

**  In  accordance  with  the  views  previously  urged,  when  describing  Cystopteris  fira- 
gilis  and  Lastraea  multiflora,  I  have  endeavoured  to  compare  the  most  mature  and  per- 
fect fronds  from  each  locality,  and  the  result  appears  to  be  1st,  —  that  the  specimens 
from  Glouin  Caragh  are  far  more  mature  and  fruitful  than  those  from  EiUamey :  it  is 
a  rare  thing  to  obtain  specimens  from  the  latter  station  in  a  thoroughly  mature  state; 
I  think  I  may  say  that  not  one  frond  in  fifty  exhibits  involucres,  and  not  one  in  many 
hundreds  attains  the  perfect  development  and  fruitfulness  displayed  by  the  Glouin 
Caragh  plant:  but  2udly  —  I  find  that  the  most  mature  of  the  Killamey  specimens 
most  recede  from  the  Glouin  Caragh  specimens,  a  circumstance  rather  opposed  to  the 
supposition  that  the  two  are  identical,  since  in  general  we  find  ferns  developing  their 
specific  differences  more  strikingly  as  they  approach  perfection.  3rdly  —  The  length 
of  receptacle  is  another  test  of  perfection :  the  Killamey  plant,  grown  at  Killamey, 
has  a  receptacle  of  very  different  length;  in  the  most  perfect  specimens  it  is  at  least 
four  times  as  long  as  the  involucre,  in  the  least  perfect  it  scarcely  protrudes  beyond 
the  involucre,  and  under  cultivation  it  is  seldom  to  be  seen  at  all,  thus  evidently  pro. 
claiming  that  its  length  in  some  measure  depends  on  health,  maturity,  and  a  conge- 
nial  situation.  Willdenow,  in  the  passage  cited,  describes  the  receptacle  as  four  times 
the  length  of  the  involucre ;  and  I  cannot  assert  either  that  its  frequent  departure  &om 
this  character  at  KiUamey  proves  anything  more  than  that  such  departure  is  a  tesU- 
mony  of  imperfection,  or  its  attaining  this  character  at  Glouin  Caragh  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  any  other  causes  than  congenial  situation.  The  form  of  frond  may  be  capa- 
ble, as  Mr.  Moore  asserts,  of  great  elongation,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  rela- 
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ti^e  length  of  the  pinns  is  also  altered :  it  appears  to  be  a  fundamental  character  of  a 
deltoid  frond,  that  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnee  shall  be  longer  than  the  second  pair,  the 
second  longer  than  the  third,  and  so  on ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  character  is 
constant  in  cultivation ;  at  least  I  can  safely  assert  that  it  is  so  in  Asplenium  Adian- 
tum-nigrum,  Lastriea  recurva,  &c.  The  apex  of  the  frond  is  often  lengthened  very 
remarkably,  but  the  lower  pinnie  almost  invariably  partake  of  a  similar  elongation. 
In  lanceolate  fronds,  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnie  are  usually  shorter  than  the  second  pair, 
the  second  shorter  than  the  third ;  and  this  character  in  Asplenium  lanceolatum,  Las- 
traea  multiflora  &c.,  remains  unaltered  under  any  condition.  Now  the  two  Trichoma, 
nes,  although  less  decidedly  deltoid  or  lanceolate  than  the  ferns  I  have  cited,  follow 
the  same  law,  each  preserving  respectively  its  deltoid  or  lanceolate  tendency  under 
cultivation. 

Again,  there  is  a  decided  differ- 
ence,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  my 
limited  materials,  in  the  involucres 
of  the  two  plants.  In  the  Eillamey 
plant  the  involucre  stands  out  dis- 
tinctly  from  the  membranous  frond, 
and  appears  almost  stalked,  while  in 
all  my  specimens  of  the  Glouin  Ca- 
ragh  plant  it  is  more  or  less  united 
with  the  frond  by  a  continuous  mar- 
gin or  wing ;  this  will  perhaps  be- 
come more  evident  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  figures  in  the  margin, 
which  fairly  express  the  differences 
observable  in  my  specimens  from  a  b  e  d  e 

each  station.       Supposing  that  the  «.  luvolucre  of  the  Eillarney  plant  in  itotuaal  state. 

deltoid  and  lanceolate  fronds  are  ft— «,  DiUferant  states  of  inrolaore  of  GloalnCaragh  plant. 
constant  in  each  plant,  and  that  the  exserted  and  partially  embedded  involucres  are 
also  constant,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Andrews's  plant  claims  the 
rank  of  a  species ;  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  receptacle,  the  less  divided  state  of 
frond,  and  the  less  tomentose  rhizoma,  so  ably  pointed  out  by  the  Irish  botanists,  will 
furnish  additional  support  of  such  a  decision,  although  I  scarcely  like  to  take  either  of 
these  as  a  specific  character.  Still  I  hesitate  to  add  a  species  to  our  British  Ferns  un- 
less possessed  of  more  ample  means  for  forming  an  opinion ;  and  I  give  to  the  plant 
the  name  of  Andrewsii  as  a  variety  only,  respectfully  begging  of  subsequent  describers, 
that  should  their  views  coincide  with  mine,  they  wiU  still  allow  the  plant  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  naturalists  to  whose  ardour  and  intelligence  the  science  of  Botany  is  under 
so  many  and  such  important  obligations.'* — ^p.  315. 


We  are  desirous  of  recording  oar  opiDion  that  Trichomanes  An- 
drewsii will  hereafter  rank  as  a  distinct  species ;  its  descrepancies  with 
speciosum  are  fully  as  great  as  those  of  Hymenopbyllum  tunbridgense 
and  H.  unilaterale ;  and  there  seems  a  general  disposition  to  consider 
these  permanently  distinct. 

Concerning  the  remaining  tribes  we  have  little  to  add.      The  de- 
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scription  and  figure  of  the  young  frond  of  Botrychium  Lunaria,  a  year 
prior  to  its  appearance  above  ground,  are  new  and  interesting.  The 
monograph  of  Lycopodiaceae  is  already  before  the  readers  of  *  The 
Phytologist,'  and  to  this  there  is  no  material  addition,  except  a  list  of 
habitats ;  and  under  Isoetes  lacustris  an  interesting  detail  of  its  mode 
of  increase,  which  accounts  very  clearly  for  the  crowded  and  elon- 
gated state  in  which  it  is  frequently  found.  The  reprints  comprised 
in  the  Appendix  will  be  acceptable  to  botanists. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  we  should  offer  a  more  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  work ;  but  let  those  who  think  so,  re- 
collect the  identity  of  the  author  of  the  '  History '  and  the  proprietor 
of  'The  Phytologist,'  and  we  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  a  mere 
commentary  on  the  contents,  and  an  exhibition  of  a  very  few  of  the 
illustrations — six  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  —  is  all  that  decency 
allows,  although  not  less  than  our  position  as  faithful  chroniclers 
seems  to  require. 


Art.  CCXIV. — Further  remarks  on  Botanical  Classification. 
By  Philip  B.  Ayres,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Thame,  April  18, 1844. 
Sir, 

When  I  penned  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Edmonston's  views, 
I  certainly  did  not  expect  that  they  would  have  called  forth  as  his 
champion  a  gentleman  occupying  so  high  a  station  in  the  scientific 
world  as  the  Vice-President  of  the  linnean  Society.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  respect  I  feel  for  one  so  distinguished,  and  fully  aware  as  I 
am,  of  the  difficulty  a  raw  recruit,  like  myself,  must  encounter  in  op- 
posing a  veteran,  I  must  crave  your  permission  to  offer  a  few  notes 
upon  the  notes  of  Mr.  Forster ;  and  this  I  shall  do  with  all  proper 
courtesy  and  deference.     I  find  his  notes  to  consist :  — 

1.  Of  remarks  upon  the  terms  artificial  and  natural. 

2.  On  the  meaning  of  the  term  species, 

3.  On  some  innovations  of  fashionable  modem  and  juvenile  botanists. 
In  the  first  place,  vrith  respect  to  the  artificial  and  natural  systems, 

I  find  Mr.  Forster  affirming  that  the  term  natural  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  systems  of  Linnaeus,  of  Jussieu,  of  DecandoUe,  &c.;  but  that 
the  system  of  Linnaeus,  preeminently  the  artificial  system,  does  not 
show  the  evident  affinity  so  clearly  as  the  others. 
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I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  a  system  as  more  natural  in 
proportion  as  it  brings  together  those  beings  or  substances  that  bear 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  each  other  in  all  their  parts,  and  vice  ver- 
sa, as  less  natural  in  proportion  as  these  ^^  evident  affinities ''  are  dis- 
regarded. Whether  I  am  right  in  my  opinion  is  another  question ; 
but  until  the  above  statement  is  proved  to  be  incorrect,  I  shall  feel 
myself  bound  to  adhere  to  it.  Tried  by  the  above  rule,  it  is  easily 
shown  that  the  modem  so-called  natural  system  deserves  that  name, 
while  the  term  "  artificial "  is  justly  applied  to  that  of  Linnaeus,  in 
which  so  many  incongruous  forms  are  united  under  the  same  order 
and  class* 

Secondly.  —  I  have  always  thought  that  "  species  "  was  understood 
by  naturalists  as  a  collective  temij  including  all  individtmls  possess- 
ing similar  characters,  and  not  applicable  to  any  one  individtial. 
Thus  it  is  improper,  in  my  opinion,  to  say  that  a  plant,  for  example, 
of  Mentha  viridis,  is  a  species ;  but  rather,  that  it  belongs  to  the  spe- 
cies viridis  of  the  genus  Mentha,  the  species  being  a  collective  term, 
under  which  any  number  of  individuals  may  be  ranged.  If  each  in- 
dividual be  a  species,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  as  many  species  as 
individuals,  which  is  absurd*  The  characters  of  individuals  cannot 
be  the  individuals  themselves.  Moreover,  species  being  a  collective 
term,  cannot  exist  in  external  Nature,  but  becomes  an  intellectual 
conception  or  idea  existing  in  the  mind  of  man  alone ;  in  short,  as  I 
have  called  it  in  my  former  communication,  an  induction.  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  show  proofs  of  this  opinion. 

The  term  species,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  applicable  to  all  natu- 
ral substances  and  beings ;  to  animals,  to  plants,  to  minerals.  It  sig- 
nifies, according  to  its  etymology,  a  sort  or  kind.  How  then  does  the 
mind  of  man  arrive  at  this  term  ?  Obviously  the  only  method  is  by 
comparison  and  abstraction.  Man  sees  around  him  a  vast  multitude 
of  substances  and  beings ;  prompted  by  his  natural  curiosity,  he  ex- 
amines these  objects,  and  finds  that  certain  individuals  agree  or  dis- 
agree in  their  form,  their  sensible  qualities  and  habits.  Placing  before 
his  mind  a  number  of  individuals,  he  finds  them  to  agree  in  all  their 
more  important  characters,  giving  to  them  a  kind  of  identity :  and  he 
thence  draws  the  deduction  or  induction  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
kind  or  species.  It  follows  that  the  species  is  neither  an  individual 
nor  any  number  of  individuals,  but  a  collective  term  including  all  in- 
dividuals that  have  existed,  do,  or  may  exist,  possessing  similar  cha- 
racters ;  and  hence  the  species  is  entirely  ideal*  Proceeding  in  the 
same  manner  by  comparison  and  abstraction,  he  arrives  at  the  higher 
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inductions  of  genus,  order,  class,  &c.  Having  thus  formed  an  intel- 
lectual ladder,  he  can  ascend  or  descend  by  it  at  pleasure ;  he  can 
follow  the  original  ascending  series,  or,  starting  from  the  higher  divi- 
sions, he  can  descend  to  the  individual.  The  former  is  done  in  the 
construction  of  species,  genera,  classes  &c. ;  the  latter,  when  posses- 
sing these  deductions,  he  wishes  to  arrive  at  particulars.  The  one  is 
the  ascent  from  particular  to  general ;  the  other,  the  descent  from  the 
general  to  the  particular. 

Thus  species,  like  genus,  order  and  class,  being  shown  to  be  a 
purely  intellectual  conception  capable  of  being  expressed  by  certain 
characters,  it  follows  that  all  substances  possessing  these  characters 
will  necessarily  belong  to,  or  be  included  under  the  species. 

As  the  term  species  is  applicable  to  minerals,  to  which  the  power 
of  genesis,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  denied,  it  follows  that 
the  power  of  generating  their  like  is  an  accidental,  though  important, 
adjunct  to  the  idea  of  species  when  applied  to  organized  beings. 
The  power  of  genesis  is  then  one  only  of  the  characters  of  the  species. 
Thus  we  are  again  reduced  to  the  creation  of  individual  plants  and 
animals,  having  as  one  of  their  most  important  characters  the  power 
of  reproducing  similar  individuals. 

The  foregoing  exposition  of  my  views  relating  to  species  will  ex- 
plain why  I  consider  that  the  evidence  of  varieties  is  opposed  to  Mr. 
Edmonston^s  opinions,  since  varieties  will  be  equally  intellectual  con- 
ceptions, differing  simply  from  the  primary  idea  of  the  species  in  some 
unimportant  character ;  —  a  minor  induction.  Varieties  are  of  two 
kinds ;  those  trivial  variations  that  give  the  peculiar  character  to  the 
individual,  and  those  more  important  variations  which  are  con- 
stantly found  in  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  and  are  often  propa- 
gated for  several  generations.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  how  the 
latter  are  to  be  distinguished  from  species,  according  to  the  views  of 
my  opponents  !  The  very  difficulty  of  distinguishing  varieties  from 
species ;  the  alternate  exaltation  of  varieties  into  species  and  depres- 
sion of  former  species  to  varieties  which  abound  in  all  works  on  sys- 
tematic Botany,  show  that  they  are  inductions  from  a  smaller  number 
of  characters. 

With  reference  to  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Lindley's  *  Key  to  Bota- 
ny,' I  have  to  apologise  for  the  oversight  I  have  inadvertently  made,  in 
including  the  term  species  among  the  groups  to  which  he  refers  in  the 
passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Edmonston ;  but  if  the  previous  argument  be 
correct,  the  lapsus  will  be  of  little  consequence,  since  the  quotation 
will  be  as  applicable  to  species  as  to  any  other  group. 
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Thirdly.  —  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  term  ^^fashionable  "  so  constantly 
applied  by  the  advocates  of  the  Linnaean  school  to  those  who  follow 
what  they  consider  a  better  system,  as  a  term  of  reproach  and  ridicule. 
Fashion  implies  change,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  by  the  opponents 
of  the  natural  system ;  referring,  I  suppose,  to  the  changes  that  sys- 
tem has  undergone :  but  surely  it  must  be  allowed  that  progression 
towards  perfection  is  better  than  to  remain  in  the  same  immoveable 
unimprovable  state.  The  method  of  Linnaeus  itself  was  a  progressive 
change  on  the  older  and  more  imperfect  systems  that  preceded  it,  as, 
I  think,  the  system  of  Jussieu,  DeCandolle  &c.,  is  a  progression  from 
the  more  imperfect  system  of  Linnaeus.  Let  us  expect,  then,  that  in 
proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  Nature  increases,  changes  of  system 
must  follow  as  necessary  and  beneficial  results. 

As  to  Nature's  working  by  "  carpenter's  rule,"  I  can  only  remark 
that  did  not  Nature  work  by  rule,  the  earth  would  be  a  chaotic  mass; 
those  nice  dependencies  of  beings  and  substances  on  each  other,  and 
the  order  which  even  a  superficial  study  of  natural  objects  positively 
obtrudes  upon  us,  would  neither  be  discoverable,  nor  indeed  would 
exist  Any  one  who  observes  the  variations  by  which  allied  plants 
placed  under  difierent  species  approach  each  other,  will  see  that  there 
must  be  a  type  or  model  on  which  the  species  must  be  based ;  the 
general  derived  from  the  individual. 

If  my  interpretation  of  the  term  species  be  correct,  it  will  follow 
that  man  does  make  species,  as  well  as  genera  and  other  groups,  and 
consequently  that  the  expression  ^^  exalting  varieties  to  the  rank  of 
species  "  &c.,  may  be  correctly  used. 

Whoever  will  compare  the  various  catalogues  of  British  plants,  for 
example,  will  see  that  what  were  formerly  termed  species  are  either 
divided  into  two  or  more  modern  species,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
pressed to  the  rank  of  varieties  !  And  how  are  these  divisions,  these 
exaltations  and  depressions,  brought  about  ?  By  observation  of  their 
reproduction  by  seed  ?  No  :  but  by  the  variation  of  the  value  of  dif- 
ferent characters  in  the  minds  of  different  botanists  !  What  is  the 
value  of  the  term  species  if  it  be  liable  to  such  mutations  ? 

I  have  now,  Sir,  expressed,  as  clearly  as  I  am  able,  my  notions  on 
the  subjects  contained  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Edmonston  and  Mr.  Fors- 
ter.  I  shall  hail  with  pleasure  the  proof  that  they  are  incorrect,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  must  express  my  gratification  that  while  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  has  attacked  my  opinions  on  a  few  minor  points,  he  has  left  un- 
touched the  great  question  of  the  comparative  beauty  and  utility  of 
the  two  rival  systems. 
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I  hope,  Sir,  that  these  observations  will  be  considered,  by  yourself 
and  readers,  as  worthy  of  being  "  called  a  reply  "  to  the  animadver- 
sions of  Mr.  Forster.        And  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Ph.  B.  Ayres,  M.D. 
To  the  Editor  of  *  The  Phytologist.' 


Art.  CCXV.— Cottn/y  Lists  of  the  British  Ferns  and  their  Allies. 
Compiled  by  Edward  Newman. 

(Continued  from  p.  614). 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

t Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris.  Said  to  grow  in  the  mouth  of  an  old 
well  at  Clevedon,  Leo.  H.  Grindon. 

Lomaria  spicant.  (Dr.  Southby),  Leigh  woods,  Bristol  (G.  Rogers), 
H.  C.  Watson;  Embrough,  Wells,  but  not  general,  T.  B.  Flower; 
not  uncommon  near  Bristol,  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites. 

Pteris  aquilina.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson  ;  frequent  on  heaths 
and  barren  places,  T.  B.  Flower ;  common  near  Bath,  C  C.  Babing* 
ion ;  common  near  Bristol,  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites. 

AUosorus  crispus.  About  a  mile  from  Simmon's  bath,  veiy  spar- 
ingly, on  a  stone  wall,  in  company  with  Polytrichum  alpinum,  iVl 
Wardyjun. 

Polypodium  vulgare.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C,  Watson ;  frequent  in 
the  county,  T.  B.  Flower ^  C.  C.  Babington  ;  very  common  near  Bris- 
tol, G.  H.  K.  Thwaites.  Var.  B.  serratum.  With  the  above,  T.  B. 
Flower  ;  Cheddar,  the  variety  figured  at  p.  22  of  Newman's  Ferns, 
(W.  C.  Trevelyan),  H.  C.  Watson  ;  exceedingly  fine  on  old  trees  in 
Leigh  wood  &c.,  Leo.  H.  Grindon. 

Polypodium  Dryopteris.  Rocky  places  on  the  Mendip  hills,  Bris- 
tol and  Bath,  T  B.  Flower  ;  Widcombe  house,  Bath,  now  lost  ?  (Mr. 
Sole),  C.  C.  Babington. 

Polypodium  calcareum.  Cheddar  cliffs,  John  Harris jjun.y  (W.  C. 
Trevelyan),  H.  C.  Watson;  Bath,  Leigh  woods,  Bristol,  Cheddar  cliffs 
and  Mendip  hills,  T  B.  Flower ;  Friary  woods,  Hinton  abbey  (T.  B. 
Flower),  C.  C.  Babington. 

Cystopteris  fragilis.  Cheddar  cliffs,  E.  Lees,  (Dr.  Southby,  W.  H. 
Trevelyan),  H.  C.  Watson ;  Leigh  woods  near  Bristol  (G.  H.  K. 
Thwaites  to  Bot.  Soc.  Lond.)  H.  C.  Watson;  Bath,  Embrough,  Wells, 
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Cheddar,  Clevedon,  Brockley  coombe,  and  frequent  througliout  the 
county,  T,  B.  Ihwer ;  Widcombe  hill  (Dr.  H.  Gibbs),  quarries  in 
Hampton  down,  C,  C.  Bahington  ;  abundant  on  Dundiy  down,  and 
in  small  quantities  in  Nightingale  ralley,  Leigh  woods,  G,  H.  K. 
Thwaites ;  on  the  oolite  at  Dundiy ;  Mendip  hills  above  Burrington ; 
Leigh  woods,  near  the  foot  of  Nightingale  valley,  very  luxuriant,  Leo. 
H.  Grindon.  C.  regia.  On  the  top  of  the  Mendip  hills  (Sole's  M.S. 
Flora  of  Somersetshire),  Blackstone,  Turner  and  Dillwyn. 

Polystichum  aculeatum.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C  Watson;  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  county  in  woods  and  hedge-banks,  T.  B, 
Flower ;  a  variety,  perhaps  F.  Lonchitidi  affinis  of  Ray,  among  the 
Cheddar  cliffs,  E.  Lees;  Kelston,  Claverton,  Friary  wood  (T.  B.  Flow- 
er), Langridge  (Dr,  Alexander),  C.  C.  Babington ;  abundant  near 
Bristol,  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites. 

Polystichum  angulare.  With  the  above,  T.  B,  Flower ;  Beechen 
cliff  and  Landsdown,  near  Bath ;  Hinton  abbey,  (T.  B.  Flower),  C.  C. 
Babington ;  Long  Ashton,  Leo,  H.  Grindon, 

Polystichum  lobatum.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson ;  Bath,  Bris- 
tol, and  Mendip  hills,  and  throughout  the  county,  T.  B.  Flower  ;  on 
the  oolite  at  Dundry,  Leo.  H.  Grindon  ;  Prior  park,  Midford  castle 
(T.  B.  Flower),  C.  C.  Babington ;  abundant  on  Dundry  down^  and 
sparingly  in  Leigh  woods,  G.  H,  K.  Thwaites ;  rocks  at  Burwell's 
wood,  facing  the  hot  wells  (Mr.  Sole),  Turner  and  Dillwyn. 

Lastraea  Oreopteris.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson  ;  Leigh  wood, 
Bristol,  frequent,  and  on  the  Mendip  hills,  T.  B»  Flower ;  Leigh 
woods,  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites. 

Lastraea  Thelypteris.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson ;  Burtle,  Wid- 
more  and  Glastonbury  moors,  frequent,  and  no  doubt  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere  in  the  county,  T.  B.  Flower. 

Lastrsea  Filix-mas.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C  Watson ;  common,  Leo. 
H.  Grindon;  throughout  the  county  :  the  var.  3l  serrata^  is  recorded 
as  having  been  found  at  Nettlecombe,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  T.  B. 
Flower :  common  near  Bath,  C.  C.  Babington ;  common  near  Bris- 
tol, G.  H.  K.  Thwaites. 

Lastraea  dilatata.  Bath ;  Leigh  woods,  Bristol ;  Mendip  hills,  £m- 
brough,  Wells,  Axbridge,  and  generally  throughout  the  county,  T.  B. 
Flower ;  Friary  wood,  Warley  and  Claverton  (T.  B.  Flower),  Hamp- 
ton woods,  C.  C.  Babington ;  common  near  Bristol,  G.  H.  K,  Thwaites  ; 
St.  Ann's  wood,  Leo.  H.  Grindon. 

Lastnea  spinulosa.  With  the  above,  T.  B.  Flower ;  on  the  oolite 
at  Dundry,  Leo.  H.  Grindon. 
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Athyrium  Filix-femina.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson ;  Bath  ; 
Leigh  woods,  Bristol;  En^brough,  WeUs,  Axbridge,  Clevedon,  Brock- 
ley  coombey  and  throughout  the  county,  with  the  varieties  0.  and  y. 
r.  B.  Flower;  Friary  woods,  Hinton  (T.  B.  Flower),  Claverton,  C.  C 
Babington ;  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  G,  H.  K.  Thwaites. 

Athyrium  irriguum.  Not  unfrequent  upon  hill- slopes,  G.  H.  K. 
Thwaites. 

Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson; 
Bath,  Bristol,  WeUs,  Olastonbury,  Cheddar  rocks,  upon  the  Mendip 
hills,  Weston-super«Mare,  Steep  Holmes  in  the  Severn,  and  very  ge- 
nerally distributed  throughout  the  county  on  walls,  rocks  and  hedge- 
banks,  T.  B.  Flower:  Kelston,  S.  Stoke,  Widcombe,  Coleme,  C.  C 
Babington;  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  G,  H,  K. 
Thfvaites. 

Asplenium  marinum.  Clevedon,  Weston-super-Mare,  upon  rocks 
near  the  sea  but  not  general,  T.  B.  Mower;  on  rocks  between  Ports- 
head  and  Clevedon,  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites:  in  a  cave  on  a  rocky  beach 
near  Clevedon,  Leo.  H.  Grindon. 

Asplenium  Ruta-muraria.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson ;  distri- 
buted throughout  the  county,  T.  B,  Flower ;  common  near  Bath,  C 
C  Babington ;  abundant  on  rocks  and  walls  in  the  vicinity  of  Bris- 
tol, G.  H,  K.  Thwaites ;  old  walls  at  Ashton,  and  in  Leigh  woods, 
Leo.  H.  Grindon. 

Asplenium  Trichomanes.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson ;  with  the 
above,  T.  B.  Flower ;  common  near  Bath,  C.  C.  Babington  ;  abun- 
dant in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites;  old  walls  at  Ash- 
ton, and  in  Leigh  woods,  Leo.  H.  Ghrindon. 

Asplenium  septentrionale.  Rocks  on  the  south  side  of  Blackford 
hill,  plentifully,  Mr.  Brown,  Turner  and  Dillwyn;  in  abundance  on 
stone  walls  near  Glentbome,  about  six  miles  from  the  boundary  of 
Devon,  iV.  Ward,jun.;  Glenthome,  (W.S.  Hore  to  S.  P.  Woodward), 
H.  C.  Watson, 

.  Scolopendrium  vulgare.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson ;  frequent 
throughout  the  county,  T.  B.  Flower ;  common  near  Bath,  C.  C.  Ba- 
bington ;  abundant  near  Bristol,  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites ;  hedge-banks 
and  walls,  very  fine  ;  sea-bank  at  Clevedon,  Leo.  H.  Grindon.  Var. 
j3.  crispum.  Generally  distributed,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  frequent 
as  the  above,  T.  B.  Flower. 

Ceterach  officinarum.  Cheddar  clifiis ;  on  the  rocks  of  carboniferous 

limestone  at  Brean  down,  E.  Lees;  (Dr.  Southby);    St.  Vincent's 

•  rocks  (G.  H.  K.  Thwaites  to  Bot.  Soc.  Lond.),  H.  C.  Watson,  John 
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Harrisyjun.j  C.  C.  Bahington:  commonly  distributed  throughout  the 
county,  on  rocks  and  old  walls,  T.  B.  Flower ;  abundant  on  rocks  in 
Leigh  woods,  and  very  common  on  walls  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  G, 
H,  K.  Thwaites  ;  Leigh  woods,  old  walls  about  Ashton,  Tickenham 
and  Clevedon,  exceedingly  luxuriant,  Leo.  H.  Grindon. 

Hymenophyllum  Tunbridgense.  In  a  shady  lane  near  Shipton- 
Mallet,  Sole's  M.S.  Flora  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  T.  B.  Flwver, 

Osmunda  regalis.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson ;  Glastonbury, 
Wedmore  and  Burtle  moors ;  it  has  also  been  mentioned  as  growing 
in  Leigh  woods,  Bristol,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  it,  and  the 
situation  does  not  appear  favourable  for  its  growth,  T.  B,  Flower ; 
Glastonbury  and  Burtle  turf-moors  Mr.  Sole,  Turner  and  Dilltvyn. 

Botrychium  Lunaria.  Bath,  Shirehampton  near  Bristol,  but  spar- 
ingly, 71  B.  Flower ;  field  between  the  lane  leading  firom  Bath  to 
Claverton  and  the  farm-house  on  the  down  (Dr.  Alexander),  C  C.  Ba- 
bington ;  commons  and  waste  lands  in  divers  parts  of  the  county  (Mr. 
Sole),  Turner  and  JDillwyn. 

Ophioglossum  vulgatum.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C,  Watson  ;  frequent 
throughout  the  county  in  boggy  ground,  T,  B.  Flower  y  near  Bath,  C 
C.  Bahington. 

Lycopodium  clavatum.  (Dr.  Southby),  on  Exmoor  near  Linton, 
H.  C.  Watson ;  Clevedon,  in  one  locality,  Leo.  H,  Gvindon.. 

Lycopodium  alpinum.     (Dr.  Southby),  H,  C.  Watson. 

Lycopodium  Selago.     (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson. 

Pilularia  globulifera.  Wet  places  on  Black  and  Maiden  downs, 
(Mr.  Sole),  Turner  and  DUlttryn. 

Equisetum  hyemale.  Canal  bank,  Bath  (Dr.  Davis),  C.  C.  Bahington. 

Equisetum  arvense.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson ;'  Bath,  Bristol, 
and  in  fact  variously  distributed,  more  or  less,  T.  B.  Flower  ;  in  the 
Canal  and  Brass-knocker  woods  near  Bath,  C.  C.  Bahington.  A  va- 
riety of  this  occurs  with  the  branches  very  generally  compound,  in 
Marshfield  lane,  near  Bath,  C.  C.  Bahington,  T.  B.  Flower. 

Equisetum  Telmateia.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson ;  generally 
distributed  more  or  less,  T.  B.  Mower ;  near  Bath,  C.  C.  Bahington. 
A  variety  of  this  also  occurs,  with  the  branches  compound,  in  compa- 
ny with  the  above,  T.  B.  Flower.- 

Equisetum  palustre.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson ;  not  very  ge- 
nerally distributed,  T.  B.  flower,  C.  C.  Bahington.  A  variety  of  this 
occurs  in  Marshfield  lane,  near  Bath,  with  each  simple  branch  bear- 
ing a  small  catkin,  T.  B.  Flower. 

Equisetum  fluviatile.     (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson.      Bath,  Em- 
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brough  ponds,  but  by  no  means  general,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  T. 
B.  Flofver. 

Equisetum  sylvaticum.  (Dr.  Southby),  H.  C.  Watson ;  not  very 
generally  distributed,  71  B.  Flower :  Batheaston  (Miss  Lonsdale),  C 
C  Babington.  Edward  Newman. 

(To  be  continued). 


Art.  CCXVL— Varieties. 

472.  List  of  Agarics  found  near  Hitchin.  I  send  you  the  follow- 
ing list  of  Agarics  found  within  five  miles  of  Hitchin,  in  Hertford- 
shire, thinking  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  and 
invite  some  interesting  corespondence  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  per- 
haps induce  some  of  your  correspondents  to  furnish  similar  lists  from 
their  own  neighbourhood.  The  nomenclature  is  that  of  the  '  British 
Flora,'  Coloured  drawings  from  fresh  specimens  have  been  taken  of 
all  except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk.  I  hope  to  furnish  a  more 
extended  list  of  the  other  genera  of  this  greatly  diversified  order  at  a 
future  time. 


ricus  phalloides 

Agaricus  fumosus 

Agaricus  epiphyllus 

vaginatus 

*        candicans 

Hudsoni 

muscarius 

*        dealbatus 

alcalinus 

procerus 

piatensis 

galericulatus 

excoriatus 

Tirgineus 

polygrammus 

cristatud 

psittacinus 

strobilinus 

granulosus 

conicus 

purus 

melleus 

coccineus 

lacteus 

cerasinus 

laccatus 

stylobatus 

ful?us 

sulphureus 

teoerrimus 

Tutilans 

ladicatus 

epipterygius 

multiformis 

velutipes 

camptophyllus 

personatus 

fusipes 

corticola 

emeticus 

butyraceus 

Fibula 

cilicioides 

*        dryophyllus 

umbelliferus 

uvidns 

peronatus 

Campanella,  fi.  badi- 

hysg^nas 

oieades 

fragrans              [pus 

deliciosus 

porreus 

cyatbiformis 

quietus 

esculentns 

stypticus 

subdulcis 

tenacellus 

pascuus 

theiogalus 

conigerus 

cinnamomeus 

rufus 

Cla?us 

aureus 

infundibuliformis 

ramealis 

squarrosus 

giganteus 

androsaceus 

mutabllis 

nebularis 

*        fcBtidus 

coliinitus 
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Agaricufl  dissfmitiatus 
comatus 
roicaceus 
cinereus 
niveus 
plicaiilis 
*       ephemerus 
glutinosus 
rutilus 


Mgarieua  elatus  Agaricus  Geofgii 

fastibilis  *        campestris 

fla?idus  precox 

flocculosus  semiglobatus 

•        rimosus  asraginosus 

geopkylltts  iachiymabundus 

teller  ialeritius 

melinoides  ftuscicularis 

inrolutos  stipatas 

variabilis  8emio?atu8 

Wm,  Dawson :  Hitchin,  Fehrtuiry  23,  1844. 

473.  Note  on  the  Meetings  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  does  continue  its  meetings,  and  has 
had  a  constant  supply  of  valuable  papers.  The  3rd  part  of  the  Trans- 
actions is  now  printing  at  Edinburgh,  and  will  conclude  the  first  vo- 
lume. The  commencement  of  Vol.  2  is  also  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
published  in  a  few  months.  It  will  contain  papers  fully  equal  to  those 
contained  in  the  former  parts.  —  C  C.  Bahington  ;  St,  JohvUs  CJolL 
Cambridge^  March  5,  1844. 

[An  apology  is  due  to  Mr.  Babington  for  tbe  omission  of  the  abo?e  note  from  our 
April  No. ;  the  omission  was  purely  accidental,  the  letter  from  which  it  is  an  extract 
having  been  mislaid.  The  note  refers  to  an  observation  on  the  wrapper  of  the  March 
No.,  and  is  satisfiietory  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  meetings  of  the  Edinburgh  Soci- 
ety are  still  held ;  but  it  does  not  explain  why  we  have  not  been  favoured  with  the  re- 
ports of  prooeedingB  at  any  of  the  meetings  held  during  the  present  session. — Ed.} 

474.  A  Word  on  Worcestershire  Botany.  I  observe  reported  in 
the  February  No.  (Phytol.  875),  a  notice  of  a  botanical  excursion  by 
Mr.  S,  P.  Woodward,  in  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  &c.,  which 
seems  to  call  for  a  few  remarks.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
Irish  observations,  where,  sensibly  enough,  Mr.  W.  says  he  "  took  Mr. 
Newman's  'Irish  Notes'  in  his  hand,"  and  had  Dr.  Taylor  as  a  guide. 
Now  if  he  had  acted  on  the  same  principle  throughout  his  journey, 
sufely  Lis  botanical  notes  would  not  have  been  so  meager  respecting 
Worcestershire,  more  especially  as  he  was  near  good  sporting-covers, 
had  he  but  known  it.  If  a  botanist,  professedly  travelling  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  will  make  no  enquiries,  and  take  no  note  as  to  what 
has  been  previously  done  in  the  district  he  is  reviewing,  how  can  he . 
expect  that  his  nose  only  will  guide  him  to  the  most  favourable  loca- 
lities i  I  mention  this  as  a  hint  to  all  collecting  botanists^  and  not 
only  to  Mr.  W.  This  gentleman  states  that  be  spent  a  week  in  Wor- 
cestershire, but  it  ^'  afforded  him  very  little  scope  for  botanizing,  the 
interest  of  the  country  being  chiefly  geological.^'  He  mentions  being 
at  Kidderminster,  where  the  returns  were  nil;  but  why  not  have  pro- 
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gressed  to  Bewdley  forest^  only  five  or  six  miles  from  thence,  wbere 
the  curious  Pyrus  domestica  grows,  and  where  Geranium  sylvaticum 
and  Epipactis  ensifolia  occur  in  profusion  ?  Here  also  he  might  have 
met  with  Rubus  suberectus  and  R.  saxatilis,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
ferns.  The  Clent  Hills  between  Kidderminster  and  Stourbridge,  Mr. 
W.  says  "  have  no  rills  or  ponds j^'*  and  "  are  entirely  destitute  of 
ferns.''  Surely  this  is  much  too  sweeping  an  observation.  I  have 
not  been  very  lately  to  the  Clent  hills,  so  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
every  fern  has  now  disappeared ;  but  I  happen  to  have  by  me  a  writ- 
ten note,  made  on  the  spot,  as  to  the  existence  of  water  there :  and  I 
would  not  mind  undertaking  to  produce  at  least  half  a  dozen  species 
of  ferns  from  the  same  vicinity,  if  the  onus  were  laid  upon  me  to  do 
so.  My  note  says,  — "The  Clent  hills  consist  of  several  green  undu- 
lating eminences,  now  all  enclosed,  stretching  from  N.E.  by  N.  to 
S.E.  by  S.,  insulated  from  each  other  by  longitudinal  valleys  winding 
from  west  to  east.  The  two  principal  hills  are  Clent  proper  and 
Walton,  the  latter  of  which,  being  the  highest,  I  found  by  barometri- 
cal observation  to  be  875  feet  in  altitude.  The  principal  valley  is 
that  between  Clent  and  Walton  hills.  A  stream  gushes  along  itj  pass- 
ing out  to  the  west  near  Clent  church,  and  finally  emptying  itself  in- 
to the  Stem-."  But  oddly  enough,  if  my  testimony  is  insufficient,  the 
*  Saxon  Chronicle '  tells  us  that  at  "  Cowdale  in  Clent,"  a  spring  of 
water  gushed  out  of  the  ground  at  the  spot  where  Prince  Kenelm, 
only  son  of  Eenulph,  King  of  Mercia,  was  basely  murdered  in  819,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  villanous  sister  Quendrida,  whose  "  ugly  mug," 
with  horrible  grinning  teeth,  yet  appears  on  the  wall  of  St.  Kenelm^s 
chapel,  a  short  distance  eastward  of  Clent  hill.  A  spring  of  water 
actually  now  arises  on  the  east  side  of  this  chapel,  forming  a  small 
stream  that  descends  into  a  woody  dingle,  where  I  recollect  observ- 
ing in  profusion  Adoxa  moschatellina  and  Chrysosplenium  altemifo- 
lium,  so  often  companions  of  each  other.  But  not  to  forget  St.  Kenelm 
and  the  miraculous  spring  of  water,  so  strangely  lost  sight  of  by  Mr. 
W.  One  might  have  rested  satisfied  that  the  spring  now  rising  in  St. 
Kenelm's  chapel-yard,  was  the  identical  holy  spring  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle ;  but  fortunately  for  our  present  purpose,  we  get  another 
draught  of  cold  water  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Scott's  *  History  of  Stour- 
bridge,' who,  at  p.  292,  tells  us  that  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile 
southward  of  the  chapel,  '^  a  most  beautiful  chrystal  fountain  arises," 
which,  he  kindly  suggests,  is  the  "  real  original "  miraculous  fountain 
owing  its  rise  to  poor  Prince  Kenelm's  murder  !  However  this  may 
be,  I  trust  I  have  obtained  a  trifling  sprinkling  at  least  for  the  arid 
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Clent  hiilsy  which  future  botanical  ramblers  will  do  well  to  avail  them- 
selves of.  Mr.  W.  mentions  the  Rubery-hill,  "  flanking  the  Broms- 
grove  Lickey  ; "  but  if  he  had  stepped  on  two  miles  farther,  to  the 
Bromsgrove  Lickey  itself,  he  might  have  perceived  one  of  the  most 
interesting  localities  for  Worcestershire  plants,  and  almost  the  only 
spot  in  the  county  whose  Botany  has  anything  of  a  subalpine  charac- 
ter —  gloomy  hills  black  to  their  very  summits  with  bushy  plants  of 
Calluna  vulgaris,  interspersed  with  Erica  cinerea  and  Tetralix,  woods 
filled  to  repletion  with  Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  and  bogs  containing 
Narthecium  ossifragum,  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos,  Melica  caerulea  and 
the  Eriophori.  Rubus  hirtus  and  aflSnis  also  form  bushes  upon  the 
summit  of  the  Beacon-hill,  and  Juncus  squarrosus  is  abundant,  while 
most  of  these  plants  are  absent  from  the  Malvern  range.  There  is 
surely  no  want  of  water  here,  and  Lastraea  dilatata  grows  most  mag- 
nificently in  the  damp  ravines,  with  a  bilobated  variety  of  Grammitis 
Ceterach,  Athyrium  Filix-femina,  and  other  ferns.  I  could  easily 
mention  several  other  favourable  boggy  localities  near  Kidderminster 
and  Stourport,  where  various  Carices  and  rare  plants  grow.  But  I 
have  no  wish  to  repress  the  energies  of  any  enquirer,  and  only  think 
it  right  to  hint  to  young  botanists,  that  due  enquiry  should  be  first 
made  before  it  is  too  confidently  set  down  that  ferns  and  water  are  en- 
tirely absent  from  any  ranges  of  hills,  though  at  the  time  perhaps  both 
may  be  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  observer,  had  his  local  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  reach  them. — Edunn  Lees;  Powickj  Worcestershire^ 
April  4,  1844. 

475.  Note  on  some  localities  in  Mr.  TV.  Gardiner's  Listy  (Phytol. 
915).  In  the  last  number  of  *  The  Phytologist'  Mr.  Gardiner  of  Dun- 
dee, a  very  zealous  and  enthusiastic  botanist,  gives  some  localities  for 
rare  Scotch  plants  which  he  collected  in  1843.  Among  these  he  no- 
tices what  he  calls  new  stations  for  Lychnis  viscaria  and  Carex  rari- 
flora.  The  localities  however  have  been  known  for  some  time.  I 
gathered  the  former  in  Craighall  woods  in  August,  1829,  and  gave 
specimens  to  Dr.  Graham  and  other  botanists  in  Edinburgh.  In 
another  part  of  the  same  woods,  I  picked  Convallaria  verticillata 
and  Neottia  Nidus-avis.  Carex  rariflora  was  seen  by  Dr.  Greville, 
Mr.  Brand  and  myself,  in  a  bog  above  Caness,  in  August,  1837.  — 
Along  the  sides  of  the  stream  running  into  Caness,  we  gathered 
at  the  same  time  profusion  of  Phleum  alpinum,  Alopecurus  alpinus 
and  Carex  aquatilis.  I  think  the  station  was  noticed  in  Dr.  Greville's 
report  of  the  excursion,  read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  at  all  events,  specimens  were  distributed  from  this  locality. 
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I  have  no  doubt  however  that  Mr.  Gardiner  gathered  the  plants  in 
tbei^e  localitiea^  without  any  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  by 
others,  and  be  deserves  credit  for  the  careful  mannep-in  which  ho  has 
examined  our  alpine  Flora.  The  other  phanerogamous  plants  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Q.'s  liia^  were  picked  in  stations  well  known  to  all  those 
who  have  botanized  in  the  rich  districts  of  Clova  and  Glen  Isla,  more 
especially  to  such  as  have  accompanied  Prof.  Graham  in  hia  delight- 
ful excursions,  A  notice  of  most  of  them  vrill  be  see»  in  the  reports 
published  by  Dr.  Graham  in  the  ^  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.* 
]  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Gardiner  found  Alopecurus  alpinus  in  pro* 
fusion  in  the  old  station  near  Loch  Dharyal. —  J.  H,  Balf&ur :  Olas^ 
goWy  April  9, 1844. 

476.  Corrections  qf  some  errors  «»  Mr.  Gar4iner'*8  List  qf  Plants. 
My  friend  Professor  Balfour  has  pointed  out  to  me  my  mistake  in  sup- 
posing the  stations  for  Lychnis  viscaria  and  Carex  rariflora  (Phytol. 
9)5-16)  to  be  new^  and  I  therefore  gladly  embrace  the  earliest  oppor* 
tunity  of  correcting  it<  I  was  perfectly  unaware  of  these  stations 
being  previously  known,  and  shall  always  be  exceedingly  thankful  for 
any  such  carrections,*  For  Cauloehen,  passlm>  read  Canlochen.  P. 
917,  line  6,  for  Didymodon  inclinatus  Sm.  read  Sw.  i  line  13,  for  Car- 
lomrieij  read  Carhwie.  The  specimen  supposed  to  be  C^traria  juni- 
periiia  has  turned  out  to  be  only  a  young  state  of  Parmelia  caperata. 
Wm.  Gardiner;  Dundeej  Aprily  1844. 

477.  The  SidlavP'hills.  In  an  excursion  to  the  Sidlaw-hills  the 
other  day,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  gathering  Buxbaumia  aphylla  for 
^bout  the  tenth  time ;  also  Qrimmia  Doniana,  Diphyscium  foliosum, 
Zygodon  Mougeotia,  Jungennannia  cordifolia,  Stereocaulon  paschale, 
and  various  other  good  things.  Empetrum  nigrum  was  in  flower.  IcL 

478.  Remarks  on  the  London  List  of  British  Plants.  In  the  new- 
London  Cjitalogue  of  British  Plants,  we  have  what  has  been  long 
wanted>  a  list  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system,  and  gratitude 
is  due  from  all  botanists  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  instrument 
tal  in  publishing  it.  But  how  is  it,  that  after  having  the  nomenclature 
of  our  native  plants  completely  revolutionized  by  the  Edinburgh  So- 
ciety's list,  which  was  to  make  our  names  agree  with  the  continental 
ones,  and  sQt  aU  errors  to  rights, — how  is  it,  I  ask,  that  we  now  hare 
so  curious  a  compJTonuse  between  the  new  and  the  old  nomenclatures? 
For  while  (to  students  of  Smith  and  Hooker)  Equisetum  fluviatile  ap- 
pears under  the  name  of  E.  Telmateia,  Carex  cqsspitosa  under  that  of 
Goodenovii,  and  Orobus  sylvaticus  of  Vicia  Orohus  i  Arrhenatherum 
avenaceum,  on  the  other  hand,  returns  to  Avena  elatior ;  the  genus 
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Arundo  is  restored  vice  Calamagrostis  and  Phragmites^  Al^ne  and 
Mcehringia  degenerate  into  Arenaria ;  and  sundry  species  of  Erucas- 
trum,  Brassica  and  Diplotajds  revert  to  venerable  Sinapis.    These  are 
only  two  or  three  instances  taken  at  random  to  illustrate  the  ^'resto- 
ration.*'    In  the  next  place  it  appears  that  after  all  the  wise  ones  were 
wrong  in  making  species  of  Erythraea  latifolia,  pulchellaand  littoralis; 
of  Carex  irrigua ;  of  Cochlearia  anglica,  danica  and  groenlandica  \  of 
Senecio  aquaticus,  Habenaria  chlorantha,  sundry  Atriplices,  and  a 
host  of  other  plants,  exalted  only  to  be  abased :  for  all  these  appear 
in  the  London  Catalogue  as  varieties.     Surely  Carex  CEderi  is  a  good 
species  !      Surely  Prunus  insititia  and  domestica  are  something  more 
than  varieties  of  P.  spinosa !    And  wherein  have  failed  Stachys  ambi- 
gua,  Juncus  conglomeratus  and  efiusus>  Avena  alpinaund  planiculmis, 
that  they  should  have  no  claim  to  numbers  ?    Their  claim  to  specific 
distinction  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  Fedia  eriocarpa,  Ranun-* 
cuius  cireinatus  &c.,  and  Ajuga  alpina  is  gone  altogether.    Would  it 
not  have  been  an  improvement  if  a  few  synonymes  had  been  introdu- 
ced ?    Is  Carex  glauca  of  the  list  what  we  have  latterly  called  C.  re- 
curva  ?    Is  Glyceria  loliacea  the  plant  which  has  at  different  times 
borne  the  generic  names  of  Triticum  and  Sderochloa  ?      Without  a 
good  library  we  shall  have  to  use  plenty  of  guess-work  in  cheeking  off 
our  possessions.      In  the  next  place  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  long 
a  residence  in  this  country  is  necessary  before  a  plant  becomes  '^  suf- 
ficiently naturalized  "  ?      Mimulus  luteus,  Eranthis  hiemalis,  Lilium 
Martagon  &c.  are  admitted,  while  Oxalis  stricta.  Erica  carnea,  Lina- 
ria  purpurea  &c.  are  excluded.     The  distinction  between  the  two 
species  of  Impatiens  is  nicely  discriminated;  Noli«me««tangere  is  held 
to  be  truly  wild  because  included  in  three  Floras,  fulva  ia  introduced 
because  not  found  in  one  of  the  twenty.     Moreover^}  if  the  doubtfully 
native  plants  are  to  be  marked  at  all,  why  not  have  made  the  list  of 
them  ferfecty  instead  of  leaving  it  incomplete,  as  avowed  at  p.  15  ? 
The  result  is,  that  we  axe  veiy  little  wiser  than  before,  as  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  know  which  of  the  remainder  ^^  ought  to  have  been''  marked 
by  the  compilers.    We  are  told  that  Viola  odoraia,  Cheirantbus  Cheiri, 
Crocus  nudifiorus  and  the  Vincas  are  not  wild,  but  are  professedly 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  Sisymbrium  Irio,  Cbelidonium  majus,  and  other 
introduced  species.     And  when  plants  have  been  found  only  once  or 
twice,  or  the  known  habitat  is  destroyed,  is  that  a  reason  why  they 
should  afterwards  be  excluded  firom  our  lists,  as  is  done  in  the  Lon- 
don Catalogue  with  Eriophorum  alpinum,  Carex  DavalUana,  Poten- 
tilla  alba,  Bromus  arvensis,  &c.  ?     On  the  same  principle  surely  Con- 
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vallaria  bifolia,  Cypripediuin  Calceolas^  Cyclamen  hederifolium,  &c. 
should  hare  been  expelled  to  the  cover.  If  such  a  plan  is  persevered 
in,  we  shall  never  know  what  to  consider  as  our  really  native  though 
very  rare  plants. — Joseph  Sidebotham  ;  Manchester^  April  19,  1844. 

[We  gladly  gi?e  insertion  to  the  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Sidebotham,  not  because 
they  are  strictures  on  the  extensive  changes  in  nomenclature  introduced  into  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  London  Botanical  Society,  but  because  they  refer  to  a  subject  of  vital 
importance  to  the  science  of  Botany.  Every  botanist  must  see  how  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired is  a  uniform  nomenclature  $  and  to  this  desirable  end  should  the  efforts  of  all 
cultivators  of  the  science  be  strenuously  and  unanimously  directed.  But  this  object 
can  never  be  attained  so  long  as  those  who  ought  to  be  considered  authorities  follow 
each  their  own  path.  Some  of  the  changes  complained  of  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  did  not, 
however,  originate  with  the  London  Botanical  Society ;  their  adoption  of  some  of  these 
changes  we  entirely  approve  of,  nor  can  we  help  wishing  that  in  some  things  they  had 
gone  a  litUe  further.  For  instance,  the  substitution  of  Equisetum  Telmateia  for  flu- 
viatile  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Newman  in  our  own  pages  (Phytol.  721),  and  this  change 
has  been  adopted  by  the  compilers  of  the  London  Catalogue;  but  why  did  they  not 
restore  the  rejected  name  fluviatile  to  what  we  consider  its  legitimate  position,  as  the 
appellation  of  the  species  still  standing  in  the  list  as  E.  limosum  ?  Carex  glauca  again 
is  merely  a  restoration  of  a  prior  name  to  the  plant  named  recurva  by  Hudson,  and  is 
adopted  from  Mr.  Babington's  Manual.  Restorations  of  this  nature,  where  the  right 
of  priority  can  be  determined  and  is  adhered  to,  we  can  never  quarrel  with.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  certain  changes  in. 
troduced  into  their  list;  perhaps  the  compilers  of  the  London  Catalogue  may  think  it 
right  to  adopt  the  same  course :  if  so,  we  shall  be  happy  to  admit  their  explanations 
into  our  pages.  We  shall  also  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from  our  correspon- 
dents on  the  subject  of  nomenclature.  By  the  way,  we  may  tal^e  this  opportunity  of 
observing  that  we  are  convinced  there  is  still  room  for  a  catalogue  of  British  plants, 
with  all  their  synonymes  from  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  on  the  plan  of  Steudel's  excellent 
'Nomenclator,'  which  indeed  should  form  the  basis  of  the  new  British  catalogue : 
this,  if  properly  executed,  would  be  a  boon  to  our  working  botanists. — Ed^ 

479.  Note  on  Primula  elatior.  On  the  17th  instant  I  accompanied 
Mr.  Borrer  to  Great  Bardfield,  Essex,  to  gather  the  true  Primula  ela- 
tior,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Henry  Doubleday,  (Phytol.  204). — 
On  our  way  from  the  railway-station,  Mr.  Borrer  fortunately  espied  it 
in  a  wet  hilly  pasture  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Bishop's  Stortford 
to  Takeley,  between  the  two- mile-stone  and  Thremhale  Priory.  We 
alighted  of  course,  and  entering  the  field,  we  observed  it  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  the  meadow  near  the  bridge  over  the  Pant  at  Great 
Bardfield,  although  not  quite  so  luxuriant.  This  plant  has  been  fre- 
quently overlooked  or  confounded  with  Primula  vulgaris,  /S.  {Smith), 
Mr.  Babington's  jS.  umbellata,  which  is  beautifully  figured  in  Hook- 
er's continuation  of  Curtis's  *  Flora  Londinensis'  under  the  name  of 
Primula  elatior.     Sir  J.  E.  Smith  was  evidently  acquainted  with  both. 
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and  has  well  distinguished  them;  the  accurate  figure  in  ^  English  Bo- 
tany' of  Primula  elatior,  was  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemsted, 
from  whence  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Hewett  C.  Watson  (Phytol.  232) 
is  decidedly  right  in  saying  that  the  Bardfield  plant  is  the  species  in- 
tended to  be  figured  in  'English  Botany'  (513),  and  is  identical  with 
Swiss  and  German  specimens ;  I  have  a  plant  growing,  and  now  in 
full  flower,  which  was  received  from  Belgium,  exactly  corresponding. 
It  is  probable  that  Ray  did  not  distinguish  the  two  plants,  and  that 
his  *^  in  sylvis  &  ad  sepes  non  admodum  infrequens  "  belongs  to  P. 
vulgaris,  j?.,  and  '^  interdum  &  in  pascua  descendit "  to  P.  elation 
His  synonyme  "  Paralysis  altera  odorata  flore  pallido  polyanthos,"  — 
**  The  Primrose  Cowslip,"  Parkinson's  Paradise,  244,  I  think  belongs 
to  P.  elation  I  suppose  both  are  called  Oxlips  in  most  counties :  in 
Essex  I  know  they  are  indiscriminately  cowslips,  the  Primula  veris 
being  invariably  pagils.-— Se^trarc?  Forster;  Woodford^  April  23, 1844. 

480.  Note  on  the  Bardfield  Oxlip,  Thinking  it  might  interest  you 
to  see  a  few  of  the  oxlips  which  I  have  raised  from  seed  collected  at 
Bardfield  in  1842, 1  send  some  in  a  box.  I  am  quite  convinced  it  is 
a  really  distinct  species,  as  out  of  at  least  five  hundred  that  have  flow- 
ered, there  is  no  variation  from  the  old  plants,  nothing  like  a  primrose 
or  cowslip  amongst  them.  They  all  droop. — Henry  Doubleday ;  Ep- 
pinffy  April  25,  1844. 

(True  indeed  to  their  parental  type  are  the  beautiful  descendants  of  the  Bardfield 
oxlip  which  we  have  just  received  from  our  kind  correspondent  Mr.  H.  Doubleday. 
We  have  long  felt  convinced  that  the  Bardfield  plants  belong  to  a  perfectly  distinct 
species  —  the  Primula  elatior  of  Jacquin ;  and  now,  had  a  doubt  remained,  it  must 
have  been  dispelled  by  the  specimens  just  received,  for  which  we  tender  our  best  thanks 
to  Mr.  Doubleday.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  this  plant  should  be  confined,  as  it 
apparently  is,  to  a  few  localities  in  Essex. — Ed,"] 

481.  Note  on  Cerastium  semidecandrum  and  tetrandrum.  En- 
closed are  some  specimens  of  Cerastium  semidecandrum  and  tetran- 
drum. They  grow  together  plentifiiUy  on  the  drier  parts  of  our  denes, 
and  equally  abundantly.  The  tetrandrous  plants  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished at  a  passing  glance  among  the  patches  in  which  they  grow, 
by  a  more  robust  appearance  and  larger  flowers ;  but  as  to  the  speci- 
fic characters  given  in  ^  British  Flora,'  3rd  edition,  I  have  not  access 
to  a  later),  I  think  you  will  find  in  C.  semidecandrum  the  calyx  more 
taper-pointed,  the  petals  not  more  deeply  cloven,  but  the  calyx  margins 
perhaps  more  membranaceous  than  in  the  tetrandrous  plant.  —  J.  P. 
Priest ;  Great  Yarmouthy  April  11,  1844. 

482.  On  the  Ascent  and  Circulation  of  the  Sap  in  Plants.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  were  read,  "  Some  fiirther  Obser- 
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vations  and  Experiments  illustrative  of  the  Cause  of  the  Ascent  and 
continued  Motion  of  the  Sap,'  in  continuation  of  a  paper  presented 
Norember  184^  by  G.  Rainej,  Esq.  —  The  author  here  gires  an  ac- 
count of  some  experiments  which  he  has  lately  made,  tending,  in  his 
opinion,  to  corroborate  the  opinions  he  advanced  in  his  former  paper ; 
namely,  that  the  ascending  sap  is  situate  in  the  intercellular  and  in- 
tervascular  spaces  of  the  plant,  and  that  its  passage  into  the  cells  is 
effected  by  the  action  of  endosmose,  which  the  intervening  membranes 
whether  living,  or  deprived  of  vitality,  exert  upon  that  fluid.  He  found 
that  portions  of  many  plants,  such  as  Anthriscus  vulgaris  and  the  Lap« 
Sana  communis,  absorb  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fluid  when  they  are 
immersed  in  pure  water,  than  when  similarly  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  gum-arabic :  and  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  solution  is  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  before  any  part  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  pliant  By  a  similar  process  the  author  conceives  the 
fluid  which  is  derived  firom  the  earth,  and  has  passed  into  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  of  the  cotyledons,  are  imbibed  by  its  cells  by  endos- 
mose ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  fluid  containing  sugar  is  passing,  by 
exosmose,  out  of  these  cells  into  the  intercellidar  and  intervascular 
tissue,  and  thence  into  the  corresponding  tissue  of  the  peduncle  and 
young  stem ;  it  there  meets  with,  and  is  diluted  by  the  water  ascend- 
ing in  the  same  tissue  firom  the  roots,  and  the  mixture  is  afterwards 
distributed  over  every  part  of  the  plant^-^Athenaumy  April  10, 1844. 


Art.  CCXVII. — Proceedings  of  Societies. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

April  12 f  1844. —John  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 
Various  donations  were  announced,  including  a  very  large  collection 
of  East  Indian  plants,  presented  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Cornwall.  Mr.  D.  Moore,  of  the  Dublin  Botanic  garden,  presented 
numerous  specimens  of  Carex  paradoxa  ( fVilld.)y  collected  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Notcutt  presented  many  duplicates  of  Statice  rariflora  (Dre^ 
ger)j  collected  in  Hants*  Various  other  specimens  were  presented  for 
the  Society's  herbarium,  in  illustration  of  the  varieties  recorded  in  the 
'  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants.' 

Read,  'A  Synoptical  View  of  the  British  Fruticose  Rubi,  arranged  in 
groups,  with  explanatory  remarks  (Part  2)*:  by  E.  Lees,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
The  paper  was  accompanied  by  drawings  and  specimens.— &.  E.  Z>. 
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Art.  CCXVIII.  —  Further  Remarks  on  Botanical  Classification, 
By  Thomas  Edmonston,  ^un.,  Esq. 

Aberdeen,  April,  1844. 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarts  on  Dr.  Ayres's 
letter  (Phytol.  885),  replying  to  my  former  paper,  (Id.  759), 

Dr.  A.  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  quite  misunderstood  my 
ipeaning  in  objecting  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Linnaaan  system ;  if 
he  keeps  in  view  my  primary  proposition,  that  an  artificial  scheme  is 
necessary  to  the  beginner^  he  will  find  that  much  of  his  reasoning  is 
thrown  away,  and  that  not  seldom  he  is  arguing  in  parallel  lines  with 
myself.  I  never  objected  to  the  "  natural "  system  as  a  part  of  the 
study  of  Botanyy  and  my  arguments  were  mainly  intended  to  show 
how  improper  a  system  it  is  for  a  student  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I 
shall  shortly  examine  the  value  of  some  of  Dr.  Ayres's  vindications. 

In  the  first  place,  I  confess  I  can  see  little  analogy  between  the 
linnsBan  system  and  an  ^^  index,"  to  which  Dr.  A.  is  pleased  to  liken 
it.  By  an  index  we  ascertain  indeed  the  name  of  any  article  we  are 
wishing  to  find  in  a  bulky  encyclopoedia  or  other  book,  but  nothing 
more.  Will  Dr.  Ayres  say  that  after  we  have,  by  the  aid  of  the  Lin- 
naean  system,  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  name  of  a  plant,  we  still 
know  nothing  of  that  plant  ?  Must  we  not  first  ascertain  the  number 
and  position  of  its  stamens,  then  the  character  of  its  calyx,  corolla, 
fruit  &c.,  next  of  its  root,  leaves,  inflorescence,  &c. ;  and  all  this  be- 
fore we  can  know  the  name  ?  And  from  the  first  step,  the  ascertain- 
ing of  its  class,  we  are  continuing  to  acquire  information  regarding  the 
structure  of  the  plant  The  ^'natural''  botanists  wish  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry,  teaching  the  student  all  about  the  plant  at  the  outset,  and 
making  him  learn  at  first  what  he  would  far  better  become  acquainted 
with  at  a  later  stage  of  his  progress ;  in  short,  in  homely  phrase,  "  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse.'*  If  a  Linnean  botanist  were  to  say  to 
the  student,  ^^  You  must  find  out  the  number  and  position  of  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils  of  that  plant,  but  do'nt  stir  a  step  fiirther,  as  you  re- 
verence the  memory  of  him  of  Upsala ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  know 
that  such  a  plant  belongs  to  Pentandria,  Monogynia,  you  have  no 
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concern  with  anything  else :" — then  indeed  "stale  and  unprofitable** 
would  be  the  information  gained  ;  but  can  we  disconnect  the  know- 
ing the  class  and  order  from  knowing  the  genus  and  species  ?  The 
one  is  a  means  to  the  other,  and  is  valueless  by  itself.  The  simple 
difference  between  the  modus  operandi  of  the  two  systems  is  this ;  by 
the  Linnaean  you  are  conducted  by  easy  stages  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  species,  by  the  other  you  are  immediately,  or  nearly  so,  brought 
into  contact  with  what  shcmld  have  been  your  last  step. 

Dr.  Ayres  seems  to  ground  his  defence  of  the  natural  system  on  a 
most  extraordinary  hypothesis,  viz.,  the  assumption  that  all  the  ab- 
stractions we  term  classes,  orders,  genera,  &c.,  have  as  much  a  "  local 
habitation  and  a  name "  as  the  abstraction  we  term  species,  and  he 
doubtless  thinks  himself  triumphant  in  naming  them  all  ^'  inductions 
from  individuals ;  '*  Dr.  Ayres  at  the  same  time,  however,  makes  men- 
tion of  the  particular  point  in  which  species  differ  from  every  other 
"  induction,"  namely,  their  "  capability  of  propagating  their  like.'*  Is 
not  this  an  essential  difference  from  all  other  inductions?  Do  genera, 
or  classes,  or  orders,  "  propagate  their  like  ? "  What  sort  of  a  hybrid 
would  the  two  abstractions  Ranunculaceae  and  Cruciferae  produce  ? 
Yet  if  they  are  all  alike  inductions  from  a  beginning,  .then  they  must 
all  have  analogous  properties,  and  two  genera,  or  two  orders,  must 
produce  hybrids,  and  "  propagate  their  like  **  in  the  same  way  as  two 
species.  It  is  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  Nature  has 
created  individuals  having  certain  common  peculiarities  which  no 
other  induction  from  individuals  possesses,  and  to  these  we  give  the 
name  of  species.  Where  the  line  is  drawn  we  cannot  often  tell,  and 
woftdly  shall  we  find  philology  to  fail  us  in  endeavouring  to  thread 
the  mysterious  mazes  of  Nature's  labyrinth.  We  must  be  content  to 
descend  from  the  high  pinnacle  of  metaphysics,  and  take  the  more 
homely  guidance  of  experience  and  analogy,  in  viewing  with  our 
finite  and  imperfect  vision  the  infinite  and  perfect  works  of  the  Eter- 
nal. But  a  more  unfortunate  line  of  argument  could  scarcely  be 
pitched  on  for  the  feasibility  of  a  natural  system,  than  that  which  al- 
leges that  all  our  groupings  have  actually  an  existence  in  the  scheme 
of  Nature.  It  assumes  that  every  plant  has  its  proper  niche,  and  that 
there  is  a  regular  gradation  of  affinity  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Now  we  are  perhaps  acquainted  with 
two  thirds  of  the  plants  on  the  globe,  say  three  fourths,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability not  more  are  known  to  science.  What  a  faint  and  indistinct 
glimmering  of  the  true  System  of  Nature  must  we  have !  How  many 
gaps  to  be  filled  up !     How  many  erroneous  affinities  to  be  corrected ! 
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What  a  "  combmation  of  disjointed  things  "  —  nay,  not  only  "  dis- 
jointed," but  a  system  affected  with  fragilitas  ossium,  where  every 
bone  is  broken,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  but  here  a  fragment  and  there 
a  fragment,  a  little  of  everything  and  nothing  complete!  Can  such  a 
dismembered  system,  such  a  collection  of  debris j  be  of  any  real  prac- 
tical use  ?    I  should  say  no  ! 

Dr.  Ayres  considers  my  quotation  from  Dr.  Lindley  as  "  not  suffi- 
ciently ample."  I  confess  I  do  not  well  understand  the  two  senses  in 
which  a  group  may  be  "  natural."  Dr.  A.  says  "  he  (Dr.  Lindley)  im- 
plies that  Nature  has  not  indeed  created  species,  orders,  genera,  or 
other  groups,  as  such,  but  has  imprinted  such  characters  and  affinities 
on  plants  as  enables  us  to  throw  them  into  groups  approximating 
more  or  less  to  the  scheme  of  Nature,  and  in  that  sense  natural."  Now 
this  distinction  is  somewhat  too  nice  for  my  organs  of  discrimination : 
if  Nature  has  indeed  formed  such  a  chain  of  characters  and  affinities, 
then  we  must  say  that  she  has  formed  the  groups  which  are  the  tan- 
gible representatives  of  these  characters.  We  cannot  say  that  Nature 
has  created  a  name^  as  a  genus  or  an  order,  but  if  she  has  created  the 
thing  we  represent  and  understand  by  the  namej  where  is  the  differ- 
ence ?  The  word  species  implies  a  congeries  of  individuals  having 
certain  common  peculiarities  and  distinctions;  and  when  we  say  ^'Na- 
ture creates  species,"  we  mean  that  she  creates  individuals  having  the 
properties  which  we  attribute  to  the  abstraction — species. 

Dr.  Ayres  wishes  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  plan  of  Nature  by 
asserting  that  plants  possess  certain  ^^  gradations  of  affinity,"  and  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  "  oscillatory  groups."  It  has  not  been 
my  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  these  regular  "  gradations  of  affini- 
ties ; "  and  as  to  ^^  oscillatory  groups,"  the  system  generally  seems  af- 
fected with  a  continual  '^  oscillation,"  and  to  be  never  at  rest ;  for,  says 
Dr.  Lindley,  ''the  natural  orders  seldom  follow  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  arrangements  of  two  different  botanists."  The  existence  of  regu- 
lar and  connected  "  gradations  of  affinity  "  is  just  the  point  I  dispute, 
for  I  conceive  they  have,  in  most  instances,  their  being  rather  in  ima- 
gination than  in  fact,  and  a  group  is  dubbed  ''natural,"  and  its  "  affi- 
nities "  and  "  transitions "  marked  out  with  unerring  accuracy  forth- 
with, in  which  state  it  remains  for  perhaps  six  months,  till  some  other 
botanist  conceives  its  position  "  unnatural,"  and  transfers  it  to  some 
other  place,  from  thence,  in  turn,  to  be  removed.  If  the  high-flown 
pretensions  of  the  natural  school  were  realized,  and  every  genus  and 
every  species,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  type  of  vegetable  life  had 
its  true  place  in  the  scale  of  being  assigned  to  it,  then  indeed  we 
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should  lay  aside  the  Linnsean  system,  the  '^  last  loved  echoes ''  of 
Monandria  and  Diandria  would  soon  die  away,  and  the  faint  glim- 
mering light  of  the  Swedish  botanist  be  eclipsed  by  the  noon-tide 
splendour  of  the  "  System  of  Nature."  As,  however,  unfortunately, 
this  pitch  of  perfection  has  not  been  reached,  nor  in  my  opinion  ever 
will,  nor  ever  can  be,  I  must  take  leave  to  dispute  the  existence  of 
these  ^'  regular  gradations  of  affinity,"  and  count  all  systems  hitherto 
propounded  as  alike  remote  from  the  System  of  Nature.  Which  must 
necessarily  be  the  case,  for  I  maintain  no  such  system  exists,  save  in 
the  heated  imaginations  of  some  over-enthusiastic  followers  of  this 
visionary  school. 

Allow  me  to  ask  Dr.  Ayres,  if  one  group  of  plants  is  defined  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  its  stamens,  and  another  according  to  the 
character  of  its  seeds,  are  they  not  both  equally  "  artificial "  ?  We 
shall  find  that  the  latter  condition  is  frequently  the  case  in  many  ^  na- 
tural "  orders,  for  when  their  definitions  are  disencumbered  of  super- 
fluous matter,  their  essential  characters  are  as  limited  as  those  of  the 
linnsBan  system.* 

We  shall  take  our  former  example,  Ranunculaceas,  and  after  reject- 
ing the  characters  which  are  either  inconsistent,  and  therefore  impro- 
per to  be  introduced  into  Nature's  own  system,  or  common  to  other 
groups,  we  shall  see  what  a  multitude  of  points  the  plants  referred  to 
agree  in.  The  definition  given  by  Dr.  Ayres  from  Lindley,  is,  "  Po- 
lypetalous  dicotyledons  with  hypogynous  stamens,  anthers  bursting 
by  long  slits,  several  distinct  simple  carpella,  exstipulate  leaves 
sheathing  at  the  base,  solid  albumen  and  seeds  without  arillus."  Now 
all  the  species  are  not  '^  polypetalous,"  inasmuch  as  some  are  apeta- 
lousj^  neither  have  all  the  species  " several  distinct  simple  carpella,** 
for  in  some  species  the  carpels  are  coherent, — ^partially  in  Nigella  and 
wholly  in  Actaea.  Other  orders  are,  equally  with  Ranunculacese,  "  di- 
cotyledonous with  hypogynous  stamens,  anthers  bursting  by  long  slits, 
exstipulate  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base."  Thus  the  characters  drawn 
from  the  seeds  are  the  only  unexceptionable  ones,  and  the  group  is 
manifestly  as  artificial  as  if  it  were  characterized  fix)m  the  stamens  or 
any  other  single  part. 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Detarium,  a  genus  of  Leguminoss,  which 
has  the  icosandrous  stamens  and  drupaceous  fruit  of  Amygdalese,  and  only  differs  from 
that  order  hj  having  compound  leaves ;  so  that  the  latter  character  is  the  only  distinc- 
tive  one  between  the  two  groups  Leguminosas  and  Amygdaleas,  however  unlike  the  ty- 
pical  species  may  be. 
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Let  us  take  two  British  plants  referred  to  this  order,  and  glance  at 
their  points  of  similarity.  The  two  species  may  be  Ranunculus  Fica- 
ria,  and  Actsaa  spicata.  In  the  former,  the  leaves  are  simple,  the  stem 
single-flowered,  the  sepals  three,  the  petals  nine  or  ten,  and  nectarife- 
rous at  the  base,  the  carpella  distinct  and  ultimately  forming  single- 
seeded  caryopsides.  In  Aetata  the  leaves  are  compound,  the  stem  is 
many-flowered,  the  sepals  and  petals  four  in  number,  the  latter  with- 
out nectarium,  the  carpels  single,  and  the  fruit  a  many-seeded  berry. 

These  two  plants  are  exactly  opposite  in  the  character  of  their 
leaves,  inflorescence,  calyx  and  corolla,  and  fruit,  yet  this  is  a  "  natu- 
ral" group !  —  Its  members  have  such  a  general  and  at  once  apparent 
resemblance,  that  they  may  be  immediately  recognized ;  they  do  not 
agree  in  one  character  only,  in  a  multitude  of  points  are  they  alike ; 
there  is  no  assemblage  of  ^^ disjointed  things"  here,  all  is  the  harmony 
of  Nature,  the  system  of  Creation  !!!  We  are  far  from  that  point,  I 
fear,  and  botanists  will  soon  perceive  what  an  ignis  fatuus  they  are 
pursuing,  and  seeing  the  fallacy  of  the  specious  theories  and  bold  pre- 
tensions of  the  natural  school,  return  to  the  simple  and  philosophical 
method  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  easiest  manner,  and  without 
troubling  their  heads  about  hunting  out  "  aflinities  "  which  have  no 
existence,  and  "  transitions  "  and  "  oscillatory  groups  "  which  have 
yet  to  be  formed.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  these  remarks  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  "  natural "  system  is  or  ought  to  be  thrown 
aside ;  let  it  be  studied  in  its  proper  place,  and  it  will  be  productive 
of  much  and  lasting  benefit.  It  can  scarcely  be  otherwise,  since  it 
bears  the  impress  of  the  great  minds  of  a  Jussieu,  a  Brown,  a  Decan- 
dolle,  and  a  Lindley ;  but  let  it  not  be  foisted  forward  where  it  can 
only  disgust  and  perplex.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  teacher  of 
Algebra,  who  should  put  the  binomial  theorem  into  the  hands  of  his 
pupil,  while  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  signs  ?  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  is  recommended  by  those  botanists  who  wish  the  natural  to  su- 
persede the  artificial  system  ;  they  would  teach  the  student  compli- 
cated theories  before  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the  plants  from  a  com- 
parison of  which  these  theories  are  formed :  and  because  certain  tribes 
of  plants  occur  in  which  true  natural  resemblances  exist,  they  hastily 
assume  that  such  is  universally  the  case :  and  overlooking  the  legiti- 
mate ends  of  classification,  spend  needlessly  much  time  and  reason- 
ing in  attempting  to  prove  the  "  thing  which  is  not."  Let  the  artifi- 
cial and  the  natural  systems  proceed  pari  passu ;  they  will  never  be 
found  to  come  into  contact,  but  to  work  in  sisterly  harmony,  each 
confined  to  its  proper  sphere,  towards  the  great  end  of  an  increased 
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knowledge  of  the  boundless  and  wondrous  variety  of  vegetable  life  and 
structure.  The  "  artificial "  will  not  quarrel  with  the  "  natural  "  be- 
cause it  is  not  and  never  can  be  the  System  of  Nature;  and  the  natu- 
ral will  tolerate  some  sacrifices  of  evident  affinity  made  to  precision 
and  clearness  of  definition  by  the  artificial.  Let  botanists  also  occu- 
py themselves  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  Linnaean  system,  so  as 
to  adapt  it  to  our  more  extended  knowledge,  and  then  I  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying  that  it  will  never  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  but  will  be 
immortal  as  the  science,  or  as  the  memory  of  the  giant  mind  that 
fi'amed  it. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Thomas  Edmonston,  jun. 
To  the  Editor  of*  The  Phytologist.' 


P.S.  —  Since  the  above  remarks  were  penned,  I  have  received  the 
April  and  May  numbers  of  *  The  Phytologist,'  in  which  I  am  glad  to 
find  so  able  and  justly  distinguished  a  supporter  as  Mr.  Forster,  as  it 
proves  that  even  among  those  who  hold  a  high  rank  as  botanists,  there 
are  still  some  who  do  not  consider  it  imperative  on  them  to  "  follow 
the  fashion"  (as  I  must  still  beg  leave  to  call  the  "natural"  system, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Ayres'  animadversions  on  the  term).  I  am  un- 
willing to  trespass  too  largely  on  your  space,  and  will  merely  offer 
one  brief  remark  on  Dr.  Ayres'  second  paper.  The  foregoing  will,  I 
trust,  explain  to  him  my  ideas  of  the  nature  of  species,  of  which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  he  has  taken  a  far  too  transcendental  view.  It  is 
needless  repeating  what  has  already  been  said;  but  if  Dr.  A.  will  par- 
don me,  1  would  beg  to  suggest  the  getting  rid,  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, of  these  ultra-metaphysical  views  as  applied  to  Botany,  for  I  am 
sure  a  little  reflection  will  convince  him  of  the  impossibility  of  apply- 
ing the  strict  rules  of  logical  induction  to  the  boundless  and  ever-va- 
rying phenomena  of  Nature.  With  this  brief  remark  I  trust  that  Dr. 
A.  will  feel  satisfied  that  the  preceding  remarks  do  not  leave  "  un- 
touched the  great  question  of  the  comparative  beauty  and  utility  of 
the  two  rival  systems."  T.  E. 
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Art.  CCXIX.  —List  of  Flowering  Plants  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Great  MarloWy  Bucksy  in  the  early  part  of  the  Summer 
of  1843.    By  G.  G.  Mill,  Esq. 

The  country  about  Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire,  is  scarcely  if  at 
all  known  to  the  botanist ;  indeed  it  is  very  little  known  to  any  ex- 
cept those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  to  a  few  anglers  who 
visit  it  from  its  proximity  to  the  Thames. 

After  passing  three  summer  months  there,  and  being  well  repaid, 
as  far  as  botanical  researches  went,  I  think  it  will  probably  be  interest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  *  The  Phytologist '  to  have  some  account  of  the 
plants  of  that  neighbourhood. 

The  plants  which  grow  there  are  either  those  of  a  chalk  country,  or 
such  as  are  fond  of  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  neighbouring  alluvial 
soil,  with  the  swamps  and  deep  ditches  which  usually  attend  it;  there 
are  also  the  plants  of  wet  woods,  of  which  there  is  no  lack  in  the 
country,  it  being  composed  for  the  most  part  of  low  ranges  of  thickly- 
wooded  hills. 

The  plants  of  which  there  is  a  deficiency  are  such  as  grow  on  a 
sandy  or  dry  gravelly  soil,  on  open  heaths,  or  on  wet  spongy  com- 
mons, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list. 

Clematis  Vitalba.    Hedges,  frequent. 

Thalictrumflavum.  About  New  Lock  and  Medmenham  abundant, 
and  by  the  Thames  generally. 

Ranunculus  aquaiilis.    Ponds  &c. 

hederaceus.      In  ponds  on  a  common  by  the  Oxford 

road,  about  half  way  between  Marlow  and  Stokenchurch. 

Flammula.     Cookham-dean,  &c. 

Lingua,     By  the  water  called  the  Strand,  Cookham. 

Ficaria.    Thickets  and  woods. 

auricomus.    Woods. 

bulbosus.    By  road-sides  occasionally. 

sceleratm.    By  the  sides  of  ponds. 

arvensis.    Fields  on  both  sides  of  the  Wycombe  road, 

about  two  miles  from  Marlow,  very  abundantly,  and  elsewhere. 

parvifiorus.    On  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxford  road,  im- 
mediately out  of  the  town. 

Caltha  palustris.     By  the  river,  frequent. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris.     Bisham  wood,  and  moist  woods  generally. 
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NymphiBa  alba  and  Nuphar  lutea.    Thames  near  Temple,  &c. 
Papaver  Argemane  and  Rhceas.    Com-fieldsy  frequent. 

dubium.    Walls  and  banks  near  the  town,  &c. 

Chelidanium  majus.    Road-sides,  Bisham  wood  by  Winter  hill. 
Nasturtium  officinale.    Ditches  and  ponds. 

— —     amphibium,    Banka  of  ihe  river  &c.  frequent. 

terrestre.    By  the  sides  of  ponds. 

Turritis  glabra.  In  a  coppice  at  the  top  of  Cookham  down,  ex« 
tremely  plentiful. 

Arabis  hirsuta.  On  the  bank  of  the  lane  which  turns  ojflT  from  the 
Little  Marlow  road  opposite  Sir  G.  Nugent's,  about  two  miles  up  the 
lane,  sparingly. 

Sisymbrium  officinale  and  Alliaria  officinalis.    Frequent. 

Brassica  campestris.    Abundant  by  the  Thames. 

Sinapis  arvensis.  This  plant  grows  but  sparingly  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, being  replaced  by  S.  alba,  which  abounds  everywhere. 

Thlaspi  arvense.  Common  fields  opposite  Bisham  wood,  abun- 
dantly. 

Iberis  amara.  This  is  a  common  plant  in  the  corn-fields  about 
Marlow  ;  it  grows  most  profiisely  in  a  wood  overhanging  the  Henley 
road  at  Medmenham. 

Raphanus  Raphanistrum.     Corn-fields,  abundant. 

Reseda  lutea.  Fields  between  the  Oxford  and  Wycombe  roads  &c. 

Luteola.    Chalk-pits,  Medmenham  &c. 

Helianthemum  vulgare.     On  the  chalk,  abundant 

Polygala  vulgaris.     Very  common  on  the  chalk. 

Dtanthus  Armeria.  By  the  side  of  the  Henley  road,  Hambledon, 
also  by  the  Little  Marlow  road  by  Sir  G.  Nugent's. 

Lychnis  Flos-cuculi.    Wet  meadows,  frequent. 

vespertina  (dioica  /3.)  and  diurna  (dioica). 

Githago.     Common  fields  opposite  Bisham  woods  &c. 

Sagina  procumbens  and  apetala. 

Spergula  nodosa.    Winter  hill  and  Cookham  down. 

arvensis.     Corn-fields. 

Stellaria  holostea.     Hedges. 

glauca.     By  the  side  of  the  deep  ditch  which  bounds  the 

meadow  immediately  above  the  suspension  bridge. 

: —    graminea.     Dry  places,  frequent. 

Malachium  aquaticum.     Wet  places  by  the  river. 
Arenaria  serpyllifolia.    Walls,  frequent. 
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Malta  moschata.  Fields  to  the  left  of  the  Wycombe  road  just  be- 
yond the  town. 

sylvestris  and  rotundifolia.    Under  walls  and  by  road-sides. 

Hypericum  Androsamum.      At  the  top  of  Bisham  wood,  and  in 

moist  woods,  generally. 

quadrangulum.      By  the  river  side  and  the  sides  of 

ditches  occasionally. 

perforatum.    Very  common. 

humifusum.      On  a  little  common  to  the  right  of  the 

Wycombe  road,  also  on  the  terrace  of  Sir  W.  Clayton's. 

hirsutum.    Common. 

montanum.     Woods  south-east  of  Marlow  common; 

woods  between  the  Wycombe  and  Oxford  roads  &c. 

pulchrum.    Frequent  in  dry  places. 

Acer  campestre.    Hedges. 

Geranium  pratense.    Banks  of  the  river  abundantly. 

pyrenaicum.    Not  very  common. 

pusillum.     Common. 

dissectum.    By  road-sides  &c.  frequent. 

columbinum. 

molle.    Frequent. 

lucidum.  On  the  bank  of  a  lane  turning  out  of  the  Lit- 
tle Marlow  road,  on  the  left,  beyond  Little  Marlow ;  it  grows  not  far 
from  the  main  road. 

robertianum.     Lanes  &c. 

Linum  caiharticum.    Winter  hill  &c. 
Oxalis  Acetosella.     In  all  the  woods. 

Euonymus  europaus.    Bisham  wood  and  hedges  generally. 

Ulex  europcBus.  Little  common  about  two  miles  from  Marlow,  on 
the  Wycombe  road. 

Genista  anglica.     Cookham  down. 

Ononis  arvensis.    Occasionally. 

Anthyllis  vulneraria.     In  two  or  three  places  on  the  chalk. 

Melilotus  officinalis.    New  Lock. 

Trifolium  arvense.    Little  hollow  opposite  Sir  G.  Nugent's. 

pratenscy  repens^  procumbensyfiliforme, 

Lotus  corniculatus  and  major. 

Astragalus  glycyphyllos.  In  the  thicket  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  road  from  Hedsor  to  Clifden,  about  half  way  up  the  ascent  to 
Clifden,  growing  very  luxuriantly. 
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Vicia  hirsuta  and  tetra9perma.     In  a  lane  leading  from  the  Hen- 
ley road  to  King^s  farm,  and  in  the  road  which  overhangs  the  farm. 
■  CraccUf  sepium  and  sativa.    Frequent 

Laihyrus  pratensis.    Bisham  wood  &c. 

Orobtis  tuberosus.    Woods  &c. 

Spirma  Ulmaria.    Wet  meadows  by  the  riFor, 

Filipendula.    Meadow  by  the  river  between  Bisham  wood 

and  the  town,  abundant. 

Geum  urbanum. 

Poterium  Sanguisorba.    In  dry  places. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria.    Road- sides. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris.  In  woods  north-west  of  Marlow,  beyond  Mar- 
low-common. 

arvensis.    Frequent. 

Potentilla  anserina,  argentea^  reptans,  Tarmentilla, 

Fragaria  vesca.    Woods,  frequent. 

Rubus  Idwiis.      On  Marlow-common  and  in  the  wood  to  the  right. 

ctBsius.    Bisham  wood. 

Rosa  rubiginosa.    In  hedges  about  Wycombe,  on  the  Marlow  side. 

canina.    Hedges,  frequent. 

arvensis.  On  the  borders  of  woods  &c.  but  not  nearly  so  fre- 
quent as  the  former. 

Pyrus  Malus,    Hedges  occasionally. 

Aria.  Bisham  wood  &c.  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Lythrum  Salicaria.    Banks  of  the  Thames,  abundant. 
Epilobium  angtistifolium.     In  the  wood  of  Harleyford,  in  great 

profrision  ;  also  in  Bisham  wood,  but  sparingly. 

hirsutum.    Banks  of  the  Thames,  abundant. 

parvijlorum.    Wet  places. 

monianum.    Very  common. 

■    tetragonum.    Bisham  wood. 

Circtea  Lutetiana.    Woods. 

MyriophyUum  verticillatum.  There  are  few  ditches  or  ponds  about 
Marlow  which  do  not  produce  this  plant ;  it  grows  more  especially, 
however,  in  the  deep  ditches  above  the  suspension  bridge;  also 
copiously  in  the  wood  by  Sir  W.  Clayton's  park  near  the  house,  as 
well  as  in  a  litUe  pond  in  the  middle  of  a  field  immediately  under 
Bisham  wood,  about  half  way  between  the  river  and' the  Maidenhead 
road. 

spicaium.     Much  less  common  than  the  former ;  it 
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only  grows,  I  believe,  in  the  shallow  ponds  on  Cookham  dean,  at  the 
top  of  Bisham  wood. 

Bryonia  dioica.    Common  in  the  hedges. 

ScleranthiAS  annuus.     Common  in  corn-fields  about  Maidenhead. 

Sedum  Telephium,  In  a  lane  between  the  Oxford  road  and  hills 
on  the  left,  a  little  way  out  of  the  town ;  also  very  abundantly  in  the 
first  .lane  turning  out  of  the  Little  Marlow  road  on  the  left,  beyond 
Little  Marlow. 

acre.    Walls  &c. 

Ribes  Grossularia.  Bisham  wood,  and  on  the  Wycombe  road 
about  two  miles  firom  Wycombe. 

Saxifraga  tridactylites.    Wall  by  the  village  of  Hurley. 

Sanicula  europaa.    Woods. 

Hehsciadium  nodifiorum.    Ponds,  frequent. 

Mgopodium  Podagraria,     Under  hedges  near  houses. 

Buniumjlex^uosum.     Stokenchurch  woods. 

Sitmi  laiifolium.  This  plant  grows  abundantly  in  the  largest  pond 
at  the  foot  of  Cookham  down  ;  also  in  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Clifden 
sparingly ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  deep  ditch  before  mentioned,  above 
the  suspension  bridge. 

angustifolium.      Grows  in  the  same  ditch  with  S.  latifolium, 

above  the  bridge. 

CEnanthe  Jistulom.  In  the  pond  of  Sir  W.  Clayton's,  near  the 
house,  and  in  ponds  at  the  foot  of  Cookham  down. 

crocata  and  Phellandrium.  Ponds  at  the  foot  of  Cook- 
ham down,  &c. 

Mthtisa  Cynapium.    Common. 

Silaus  pratensis.  By  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  Temple  ;  also 
very  abundant  in  the  meadows  about  Cookham  and  under  Bisham  wood. 

Angelica  sylvestris.     By  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Pastinaca  sativa.    Common. 

Heracleum  Sphondylium.    Very  common. 

Daucfis  Carota. 

Tofilis  in/esta.     Corn-fields,  firequent. 

nodosa.      Under  a  wall  by  the  side  of  the  river  near  Ham- 

bledon ;  also  on  Cookham  green,  and  in  a  field  on  the  right  of  the 
Wycombe  road,  at  the  first  descent. 

Scandiip  Pecten*  Veneris.     Corn-fields,  everywhere. 

Anthriscus  vulgaris. 

Conium  maculatum.  Exceedingly  fine  by  the  river  at  New  Lock ; 
and  at  Clifden. 
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Adoxa  moschateUina.    Woods  beyond  Marlow  common. 

Comus  sangttinea.     Hedges  frequent. 

Viburnum  Lantana.    Hedges,  Bisbam  wood,  &c. 

Opulus.    Bisbam  wood,  &c. 

Lonicera  Periclymenum.    Hedges  &c. 
Sherardia  arvensis.     Corn-fields. 

Asperula  Cynanchica.  Foot  of  Winter  bill,  by  tbe  patb;  Medmen- 
bam,  very  fine,  and  by  tbe  banks  of  the  road  fix)m  Maidenbead  to 
Henley. 

odorata.     In  all  tbe  woods,  abundant. 

Galium  cruciatum.   Banks  by  the  Oxford  road ;  Bisbam  wood  &c. 

palustre.    Wet  places. 

Mollugo.    Frequent 

verum.     Road-sides. 

saxatile.    Commons. 

uliginosum.    Wet  places. 

Aparine,     Everywhere. 

Valeriana  officinalis.     In  wet  places  near  tbe  river  abundantly. 
dioica.    About  Medmenbam. 


Valerianella  olitoriu.     Corn-fields,  fi^equent. 

dentata.     Corn-fields  at  Clifden,  &c. 

Dipsacus  sylvestris. 
Knautia  arvensis.    Frequent. 
Scabiosa  succisa. 

Columbaria.    By  tbe  road-side,  Medmenbam. 

Eupatarium  Cannabinum.     By  tbe  banks  of  tbe  river  abundantly. 
Petasites  vulgaris  and  Tussilago  Far/a  ra. 

Erigeron  acris.     In  dry  places. 

Inula  Conyza.     New  Lock,  &c. 

Pulicaria  dysenterica.    Wet  places. 

Achillea  Ptarmica.    By  the  river  side. 
Millefolium.    Frequent. 

Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  and  segeium.  The  latter  a  most 
luxuriant  weed  in  the  fields  on  the  Henley  and  Maidenbead  road  near 
Hurley. 

Pyrethrum  Parthenium. 

Artemisia  vulgaris.     Common. 

Filago  germanica,  minima^  and  Gnaphalium  uliginostim. 

Senecio  eruc<B/olius.     In  the  Bisham-wood  quarry. 

Jacobaa.    Waste  places. 

aquaticus.     In  wet  places  by  the  riven 
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Centaurea  nigra  and  Scabiosa. 

Cyanus,     Corn-fields  aUtbe  top  of  Cookham  down  &c. 

Arctium  Lappa  and  minus.    By  road-sides. 

Onopordum  Acanthium.  At  the  comer  of.  the  village  of  Hurley, 
where  the  road  to  the  mill  turns  off. 

Carduus  nutans.     Winter  hill  and  Cookham  down,  abundantly. 

acanthoides^  lanceolatus  and  arvensis.    Frequent. 

palustris.  Frequent  by  the  side  of  ditches  and  wet  places 

generally. 

Silybum  Marianum,  By  the  left  hand  side  of  the  Little  Marlow 
road  where  the  lane  before  mentioned  turns  off,  beyond  Little  Marlow; 
also  further  on,  near  the  little  village  on  the  same  road. 

Lapsana  communis.    Common  in  dry  situations. 

Cichorium  Intybus,    By  road-sides. 

Hypochceris  radicata. 

Tragopogon ?     In  wet  meadows. 

Picris  hieracioides. 

Lactuca  muralis.    Bisham  wood  &c. 

Barkhausiafoatida.  This  plant,  which  formerly  grew,  though  very 
sparingly,  in  Bisham  wood,  does  not  appear  to  grow  there  any  longer, 
but  it  occurs  in  the  waste  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  West- 
em  railway,  close  to  the  Maidenhead  station,  though  but  sparingly. 
It  may  easily  be  distinguished  in  any  state  by  its  root,  which  has  a 
powerful  smell  of  bitter  almonds. 

Crepis  virens.    Everywhere. 

Sanchus  oleraceus  and  arvensis.  There  were  two  specimens  of  the 
former  growing  in  a  wet  hollow  at  the  top  of  Bisham  wood,  of  an 
enormous  size ;  I  should  think  they  were  at  least  eight  feet  high,  and 
were  proportionally  large  in  all  their  parts. 

Hieracium  Pilosella.    On  dry  banks. 

JoMone  montana. 

Campanula  glomerata.  Meadows  by  the  river  between  the  town 
and  Bisham  wood,  very  abundantly;  also  very  fine  in  the  wood  to  the 
right  of  the  Maidenhead  road,  on  the  first  ascent. 

Trachelium.    Woods,  frequent. 

^ rotundifolia.    T>Ty  places,  frequent. 

patula.      At  the  top  of  a  lane  which  turns  out  of  the 

Henley  road  on  the  right,  opposite  Medmenham  church. 

Specularia  hybrida.  Abundantly  in  a  corn-field  through  which 
the  path  passes  which  enters  the  town  at  the  Crown  inn ;  also  spar- 
ingly on  a  wall  at  the  village  of  Hurley. 
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Pyrola  minor.  This  extremely  beautiiiil  little  plant  grows  in  all 
the  woods  round  Marlow-common ;  1  have  also  seen  it  growing  in 
woods  to  the  right  of  the  Wycombe  road.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  grows  in  most  of  the  woods  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  it  must 
undoubtedly  be  the  same  as  the  Pyxola  of  the  Stokenchurch  woods, 
which  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  suspected  might  be  P.  media,  and  which  was 
found,  under  the  same  name,  by  Mr.  W.  Pamplin,  near  Henley-on- 
Thames. 

Monotropa  Hypopitys.  Bisham  wood,  above  the  quarry ;  also  in 
the  woods  between  the  Oxford  and  Wycombe  roads,  but  sparingly ; 
and  at  Clifden. 

Ligustrum  vulgare.    Bisham  wood,  &c. 

Chlora  perfoliata,  Bisham  wood,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  road  at 
Medmenham* 

Erythrma  Centaurium,  In  the  wood  overhanging  the  Henley  road 
at  Medmenham,  and  near  New  Lock,  &c. 

Gentiana  Amarella.  On  the  chalk  occasionally,  sometimes  of  great 
size  and  beauty. 

Menyanthes  trifoliaia.  By  the  side  of  a  ditch  in  a  wet  meadow 
between  New  Lock  and  Medmenham,  and  also  by  the  Strand,  at 
Cookham,  very  abundantly. 

Convolvulus  arvensis  and  septum. 

Cynoglosswm  officinale.  Wood  of  Clifden  which  overhangs  the  river. 

Lycopsis  arvensis.  By  the  side  of  the  Henley  and  Maidenhead 
road  near  the  field-path  to  Hurley. 

Symphytum  officinale.    Bank  of  the  river,  everywhere. 

Echium  vulgare.    Near  Cookham  bridge,  very  fine,  and  elsewhere. 

Litkospermum  officinale.  Abundant  by  the  side  of  the  Henley  road 
at  Medmenham,  and  in  Bisham  wood,  sparingly. 

arvense.    Corn-fields,  but  not  common. 

Myosotis  palustris.    By  the  river  and  in  wet  places  generally. 

arvensis. 

versicolor.    By  a  pond  adjoining  the  Oxford  road. 

Solanum  nigrum  and  Dulcamara.     Common. 

Atropa  Belladonna.  In  the  woods  between  the  Oxford  and  Wy- 
combe roads,  copiously ;  it  also  grows  sparingly  by  an  entrance  into 
Bisham  wood,  a  short  distance  up  the  ascent  of  the  Maidenhead  road. 

Hyoscyamus  niger.  Near  a  pond  at  the  back  of  the  town,  not  far 
from  the  church ;  also  by  the  side  of  a  ditch  in  the  common  pasture 
under  Cookham  down ;  ]Pinkney's  heath. 

Verbascum  Thapsus  and  nigrum.     Common. 
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Verbascum  Blattaria  ?  One  specimen  at  New  Lock,  perhaps  es- 
caped from  a  garden. 

Orohanche  major.  Growing  on  furze  upon  the  little  common  before 
mentioned,  on  the  right  of  the  Wycombe  road. 

minor.    In  the  common  fields  opposite  Bisham  wood ; 

also  in  a  field  above  Cookham  down,  abundantly. 

Digitalis  purpurea.     In  the  woods,  fi^quent 

Antirrhinum  Orontium,  In  the  common  fields  opposite  Bisham 
wood. 

Linaria  spuria.  In  cornfields  on  the  right  of  the  Henley  road, 
just  out  of  the  town. 

repens.  This  plant  still  grows  abundantly  in  its  old  re- 
corded habitat,  namely,  on  the  steep  bank  by  the  Henley  and  Mai- 
denhead road,  above  Henley  bridge. 

minor.    This  species  also  grows  there,  but  sparingly. 

vulgaris.    Frequent. 

Scrophularia  nodosa,    Bisham  wood  &c. 

aquatica.  Frequent  by  the  river  and  in  moist  places. 

It  is  curious  that  in  so  wooded  a  country,  and  in  a  neighbourhood 

so  well  suited  to  it  in  every  respect,  so  common  a  plant  as  Melampy- 
rum  pratense  does  not  appear  to  grow. 

Pedicularis  palustris.  Common  in  wet  meadows ;  it  is  very  fine 
and  abundant  in  marshy  meadows  to  the  left  of  the  first  lane  leading 
firom  the  Henley  road  to  Sir  W.  Clayton's. 

sylvatica.    Wet  common  by  the  Stokenchurch  road. 

Rhinanthus  Crista-galli.     In  meadows. 

Euphrasia  officinalis  and  Oclontites.     Frequent. 

Veronica  scutellata.    Little  pond  to  the  right  of  the  Stokenchurch 

road. 

Anagallis  and  Beccabunga,    Ditches  &c. 

mofitana.      In  Bisham  wood,  and  in  most  of  the  moist 

woods  in  the  neighbourhood. 

officinalis.    Woods,  common. 

ChamiBdrys  and  agrestis. 

Mentha  sativa,  (hirsuta,  Sm.).    Wet  places,  common. 

arvensis.    Common. 

Lycopus  europ<BUS.    Common  by  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Salvia  verbenaca.    By  the  road-side  at  Medmenham,  and  between 
Medmenham  and  Henley,  abundantly. 

Origanum  vulgare  and  Thymus  Serpyllum.    Common. 
Calamintha  Nepeta.  This  plant  gtows  on  the  bank  of  the  first  lane 
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before  mentioned,  which  turns  off  from  the  Little  Malvern  road,  on 
the  left,  beyond  Little  Marlow ;  it  also  grows  in  small  quantity  on  the 
main  road,  immediately  before  the  lane. 

Calamintha  officinalis.  Far  commoner  than  the  latter  species ;  it 
grows  in  various  places  along  the  Little  Marlow  road  and  on  the  dry 
banks  by  most  of  the  lanes  thereabouts ;  it  also  grows  on  the  borders 
of  Bisham  wood,  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Acinos  and  Clinopodium,  In  corn-fields  and  dry  pla- 
ces, frequent. 

Scutellaria  galericulata.    By  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Nepeta  Cataria.  In  hedges,  particularly  on  the  Henley  road  be- 
tween Medmenham  and  Henley. 

Lamium  purpureuniy  album  and  Galeobdolon, 

Galeqpsis  Ladanum.    Corn-fields. 

Tetrahit,    Hedge-sides  &c. 

Stachys  Beionica,  Cookham  dean  ;  the  only  place  where  it  appears 
to  grow  in  the  neighbourhood. 

sylvatica. 

palustris.    By  the  river-side,  frequent. 

Verbena  officinalis. 

Utricularia  vulgaris.  Pond  at  the  foot  of  Cookham  down,  nearest 
Cookham ;  also  in  the  ditch  before  mentioned  which  bounds  the  mea- 
dow immediately  above  the  suspension  bridge. 

Hottonia  palustris.  In  the  ditches  by  the  river  above  the  suspen- 
sion bridge,  and  in  ditches  at  New  Lock  very  abundantly. 

Lysimachia  vulgaris.    By  the  river-side  abundantly. 

Nummularia.  Banks  about  Little  Marlow,  and  on  the 

Henley  road  near  Henley ;  also  in  the  wet  meadows  about  Cookham. 

nemorum.    Bisham  wood,  abundantly. 

Plantago  Coronopus,  lanceolatay  media^  major.    Common. 

Daphne  Laureola.  In  the  wood  which  overhangs  the  Henley  road 
at  Medmenham ;  also  in  woods  to  the  right  of  the  Oxford  road,  but 
sparingly. 

Euphorbia  helioscopia  and  Peplus. 

amygdaUndes.    Woods  &c. 

exigua.     Cornfields. 

Mercurialis  perennis.    In  all  the  woods. 
Humulus  Lupulus.    Hedges. 

Juniperus  communis.      Plentiful  on  the  part  of  Marlow  common 
adjoining  the  Harleyford  woods ;  occasionally  in  Bisham  wood. 
Hydrocharis  MorstAS-ranm.    Frequent  in  ponds  and  ditches. 
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Orchis  militaris.  On  the  precipitous  bank  of  Bisham  wood,  near 
the  quarry,  both  below  and  above  the  path,  but  sparingly :  it  also  grows 
very  sparingly  in  the  wood  overhanging  the  Henley  road,  at  Med- 
menham. 

— —    maculata.    Frequent. 

pyramidalis.  Woods  between  the  Oxford  and  Henley  roads ; 

by  the  Henley  and  Maidenhead  road,  &c. 

cofuy)8ea.     Woods  between  the  Oxford  and  Henley  roads ; 

also  in  the  wood  at  Medmenham  mentioned  above. 

Habenaria  hifolia.  Bisham  wood,  especially  the  continuation  of  it 
on  the  right  of  the  Maidenhead  road. 

Ophrys  apt/era.  On  the  turfy  slope  of  the  woods  between  the  Ox- 
ford and  Henley  roads,  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley. 

muscifera.    In  almost  all  the  woods  more  or  less. 

Listera  ovata.    Bisham  wood. 

Neottia  Nidus^avis,  Very  abundant  in  Bisham  wood,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Maidenhead  road,  &c. 

Epipactis  lati/olia.  Bisham  wood,  especially  the  continuation  of 
it  on  the  right  of  the  Maidenhead  road.  There  is  an  Epipactis  grow- 
ing in  the  Stokenchurch  woods,  which  is,  in  its  young  state,  quite 
purple  in  both  leaves  and  stem :  it  must,  I  suppose,  be  E.  purpurata. 
I  have  seen  it  also  in  Bisham  wood,  but  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  in  flower. 

Cephalanthera  grandi/lora.  In  Bisham  wood,  abundantly ;  and 
in  the  woods  round  Sir  W.  Clayton's  house. 

Iris  Psefid'Ctcorm,    Wet  places  near  the  river. 

-  fcetidissima.  Wood  at  Medmenham  before  mentioned ;  New 
Lock,  abundantly ;  woods  between  the  Oxford  and  Wycombe  roads, 
abundantly. 

Ruscus  aculeatus.    Clifden. 

JunczM  effusus  and  conglameratus. 

acutiflorus.     Pond  in  the  common  fields  opposite  Bisham 

wood. 

supinuSj  (uliginosus,  Sm,)     Cookham  dean. 

Luzula  Forsteriy  pilosa  and  campestris.  Bisham  wood  and  wet 
woods  generally. 

congesta.    At  the  top  of  Bisham  wood. 

Alisma  Planiago. 

Sagitiaria  sagittifolia.    Ditch  above  the  suspension  bridge,  &c. 
Butamus  nmbellatus.      In  one  of  the  ponds  at  the  foot  of  Cook- 
ham  down* 

4q 
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Typha  latifolia.    In  the  same  pond. 

Sparganium  ramomm  and  implex.     In  the  same  pond. 

Potamogeton  nutans.     Ditches  and  ponds. 

■  —  crispus.      In  a  pond  by  the  side  of  the  Wycombe 

road,  about  three  miles  from  Mario w. 

Eleocharis  palustris.    Wet  meadow  under  Bisham  wood. 

Scirpus  lacustris.     Thames,  frequent 

Carex  vulpina.    By  the  side  of  the  river  and  ditches,  common. 

muricata.      Bank  of  the  Henley  road,  near  the  first  ascent. 

And  in  lanes  on  that  side  of  the  town ;  Bisham  wood,  &c. 

remota.    Bisham  wood  and  by  the  side  of  ditches  &c. 

ovalis.    By  the  side  of  ponds  on  Cookham  dean,  &c. 

sylvatica.    Bisham  wood,  &c. 

Pseudo-cyperus.  Abundantly  in  a  ditch  at  the  foot  of  Cook- 
ham  down,  by  the  nearest  pond. 

-- —    glaucuy  (recurva,  Huds.).     In  all  the  woods. 

hirta.     By  the  bank  of  the  river  near  Sir  G.  Nugent's. 

vesicaria.    By  a  pond  in  a  field  immediately  below  Bisham 

wood,  about  halfway  between  the  river  and  the  Maidenhead  road. 

-^ paludosa  and  riparia.    Banks  of  the  river,  &c. 

Phalaris  arundinacea.    By  the  river  side  &c.,  frequent. 

Alopecurus  pratensisy  geniculatus  and  agrestis. 

Milium  effusum.    Woods,  common. 

Agrostis  vulgaris  and  alba.  By  the  side  of  cornfields  &c.,  abun- 
dantly. I  suppose  both  these  species  grow  there,  but  should  be  very 
glad  to  know  of  any  decided  character  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
two  species. 

Phragmites  communis.    In  wet  places  by  the  river. 

Aira  ccespitosa.    Wet  meadows  &c.,  common. 

Trisetumjlavescens.    Common. 

Avena/aiua.  In  a  field  to  the  right  of  the  Wycombe  road,  at  the 
first  descent;  in  the  common  fields  opposite  Bisham  wood,  &c. 

pubescens.    Winter  hill ;  on  the  chalk,  common. 

Arrhenatherum  avenaceum.    Hedges  everywhere. 

Holcus  lanatus.    Roadsides  &c. 

-  mollis.  On  the  little  common  between  the  Oxford  road  and 
Jiang's  farm. 

Triodia  decumbens.  Woods  to  the  right  of  the  Henley  road,  a  lit- 
tle way  out  of  the  town. 

Koeleria  cristata.  In  the  little  wood  on  the  right  of  the  Maiden- 
head road  at  its  first  ascent,  but  sparingly. 
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Poa  pratensiSf  trivialis  and  nemoralis.     The  latter  in  woods. 

Glyceria  aquatica.  Abundantly  in  wet  places  by  the  lane  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  rirer,  above  the  suspension  bridge,  and  in  the 
river,  frequently. 

Jluitans.    Ponds  and  ditches. 

Schlerochloa  rigida.    On  walls  and  dry  banks. 
BHza  media.    Common. 

Cynosurm  cristattis.    Ditto. 
Dactylis  ghmerata.    Ditto. 

Festuca  hromoides  (Myurus).  On  a  wall  behind  the  town  near  the 
church. 

•   ovina.     In  dry  places. 

giganiea.      Bisham  wood,  and  in  shady  places  elsewhere. 

elatior.      In  the  lane  before  mentioned,  running  parallel 

with  the  river  above  the  suspension  bridge,  and  in  wet  pastures. 

BromuB  erectus.  Bisham  wood,  to  the  left  of  the  path  leading  to 
Winter  hill,  and  on  the  chalk,  frequently. 

asper,    Bisham  wood,  and  in  woods  generally. 

sterilis.    By  road-sides  &c. 

Serrafalcus  racemosus.  Growing  abundantly  in  the  meadows  im- 
mediately under  Bisham  wood,  by  the  side  of  the  river. 

Brachypodium  sylvaticum.    Woods,  abundantly. 

Triticum  caninum.  In  Bisham  wood,  on  the  right,  after  crossing 
the  little  foot-bridge;  and  on  dry  banks  about  Clifden,  &c. 

repens.    Hedges  &c. 

Lolium  perenne. 

multijlorum.      I  found  this  plant  growing  in  a  field  on  the 

left  side  of  the  Maidenhead  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Mai- 
denhead ;  it  grew  in  patches  about  twice  as  tall  as  the  L.  perenne 
which  surrounded  it.  The  number  of  florets  is  variable,  but  in  some 
plants  they  are  as  many  as  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  the  awn  is  usu- 
ally rather  longer  than  the  glumes. 

Hordeum  sylvaiicum.  Abundantly  in  Bisham  wood,  and  in  most 
of  the  woods,  more  or  less. 

pratense.    Meadows,  frequent. 

murinttm.    Roadsides  &c. 

G.  G.  Mill. 

Kensington,  January,  1844. 

4q  2 
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Art.  CCXX.—  Varieties. 

483.  Note  on  ike  Primula  elatior.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Pri- 
mula elatior  has,  this  season,  claimed  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
eminent  English  botanists,  and  that  the  result  of  their  examination 
quite  coincides  with  the  opinion  I  have  formed  respecting  this  plant. 
It  grows  very  abundantly  in  many  of  the  woods  in  this  neighbourhood, 
while  P.  vulgaris  is  rather  uncommon,  and  is  never  met  with,  so  far 
as  my  observation  has  extended,  in  the  same  woods  as  P.  elatior  ;  in 
a  few  places  P.  veris  and  vulgaris  are  found  intermixed,  and  among 
them  is  occasionally  scattered  a  plant  which  I  take  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  them,  partaking  of  the  characters  of  each,  but  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  real  P.  elatior,  both  in  the  colour  and  form  of  the 
flower,  in  the  calyx,  &c.  f  but  in  these  situations  there  are  only  a  few 
scattered  among  the  two  parent  stocks,  while  in  those  places  where 
P.  elatior  grows,  neither  P.  vulgaris  nor  P.  veris  is  met  with,  which, 
were  the  former  only  a  hybrid  between  them,  must  be  considered  a 
very  remarkable  and  inexplicable  circumstance.  I  have  had  a  plant 
of  it  in  my  garden  for  several  years,  where  it  retains  in  all  respects  its 
specific  characters. — G,  S,  Gribson :  Saffron  Walden^  May  5,  1844. 

484.  Proposal  as  to  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Bardfield  Oxlip, 
Botanists  appear  more  and  more  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Doubleday's  Bardfield  oxlip  is  distinct  as  a  species }  and  I  believe 
they  generally  coincide  also  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  plant 
termed  elatior  by  Linneus  and  the  majority  of  subsequent  authors  : 
it  may  further  be  stated  as  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  that  Mr. 
Doubleday's  plant  is  the  Primula  elatior  of  Jacquin.  Sir.  William 
Hooker,  in  the  recently  published  edition  of  his  *  British  Flora,'  gives 
Primula  elatior  of  Jacquin  as  synonymous  with  Primula  veris  ^.  ela- 
tior of  Linneus,  without  any  allusion  to  the  Bardfield  plant,  and  Mr. 
Babington  gives  the  Bardfield  plant  as  a  distinct  species,  without  any 
allusion  to  the  Linnean  plant.  We  are  thus  compelled,  in  order  to 
avoid  confiision,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  discovery  as  the  Bard- 

field  oxlipy  or  Jacquin^s  elatior^  or  to  devise  some  other  unscientific 
term  in  order  to  make  ourselves  understood.  This  does  not  seem  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  science.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
name  of  elatior  is  preserved  out  of  respect  to  Linneus,  but  it  is  a  tri- 
bute of  respect  we  have  no  right  to  pay.  Were  Linneus  himself  living, 
would  he  not  unite  with  us  in  opinion  as  to  the  non-identity  of  tiie 
two  elatiors?      Would  he  not  say,  "I  object,  gentiemen,  to  your 
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giving  one  of  my  names  to  a  species  with  which  I  was  unacquainted ; 
I  still  believe  my  elatior  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  hybrid,  or  a  ca- 
sual variety,  yours  is  a  distinct  species,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  mine.^^  I  suggest  therefore  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  Jac- 
quin,  if  that  author  was  the  first  to  point  out  its  distinctness  as  a  spe- 
cies, and  that  it  should  henceforth  be  called  Primula  Jacquinii.  — 
Edward  Netvman ;  Peckhaniy  May^  1844. 

485.  Note  on  Lunularia  vulgaris  fruiting  under  glass.  About  this 
time  last  year  I  received  from  J.  Rails,  of  Penzance,  some  living  spe- 
cimens of  Lunularia  vulgaris,  with  young  female  receptacles  covered 
by  the  indusium,  being  informed  by  him  that  they  never  attain  to 
greater  perfection  in  that  neighbourhood.  I  placed  them  in  a  box 
under  glass,  with  other  Hepaticse,  and  in  two  or  three  months  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  peduncle  gradually  rise,  and  the  fruit  fully 
matured,  with  its  cruciform  tubulose  processes.  As  the  circumstance 
of  Lunularia  fruiting  under  glass  is  mentioned  in  ^  Flora  Hibemica,'  I 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  *  The  Phyto- 
logist.' — Isaac  Broum;  Hiichiny  i6th  5th  Mo.  1844. 

486.  New  locality  for  Barkhau^ia  setosa.  On  carefully  examining 
some  plants  which  I  gathered  last  summer  in  a  clover-field,  on  a  chalk 
soil,  near  Hitchin,  I  find  that  they  perfectly  agree  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Barkhausia  setosa  in  Koch's  Synopsis,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
they  were  introduced  with  the  clover-seed.  This  makes  the  third  sta- 
tion, if  I  mistake  not,  for  this  plant.  —  Wm.  Dawson  ;  Hitchin^  May 
15, 1844. 

487.  Note  on  Agaricus  macrorhizus.  Since  I  sent  you  the  list  of 
Agarics  found  in  Ae  neighbourhood  of  Hitchin  (Phytol.  968),  Mr.  I. 
Brown  met  with  a  fine  crop  of  Agaricus  macrorhizus,  growing  plen- 
tifully in  a  cucumber-bed,  some  having  a  pileus  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  and  a  root  five  or  six  inches  long.  Agaricus  domesticus  was 
also  found  growing  on  damp  wood  in  a  wash-house. — Id. 

488.  List  of  Mosses  found  near  Penzance.  A  list  of  Algae,  many 
of  them  peculiar  to  this  district,  firom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ralfs  (Phytol. 
193),  and  one  of  the  Hepaticae  of  Penzance  by  Mr.  Cumow  (Id.  609) 
having  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  *  The  Phytologist,'  I  venture 
to  add  also  a  list  of  the  mosses  of  the  neighbourhood,  presuming  it  will 
not  be  altogether  devoid  of  interest,  as  it  contains  several  rather  rare 
species.  Although  many  additions  have  been  made  during  the  last 
winter,  and  the  list  at  present  is  by  no  means  a  short  one,  still  I  be- 
lieve that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  investigating  the  mosses  of  this 
western  limit  of  England,  the  greater  portion  of  the  north,  and  some 
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portion  of  the  southern  coast,  still  remsuning  unexplored ;  a  line  of 
country,  which,  especially  where  some  rivulet  dashes  down  the  cliffs, 
must  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  many  cryptogamic  plants. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that  all  the  species  mentioned  here  grow 
within  four  miles  of  Penzance,  except  those  which  are  stated  to  occur 
only  at  Hayle,  St.  Ives,  the  North  Coast,  or  the  Land^s  End,  which 
would  be  about  eight  miles  distant. 


Phatcwn  tubulatum, 
axillare. 


Field  near  Newlyn, 
The  preceding  win- 


Mr,  Cwmow. 

ter  we  were  unable  to  find  tliis  moss. 

cuspidatum.      Banks,  not  very 

common. 

rectum.      Banks,  most'plentiful 

between  Penzance  and  Hayle. 

Sphagnum  obturifolium  and  acuHfolium. 

cuspidatum^B,  Moor  near  Ma- 
dron. 

Gymnostomum  viridisnmum.  Trunks  of 
trees;  fruit  not  uncommon  in  this 
neigbbourhood. 

^—  truncatulum. 

criniia,  (Pottia  crin.  Wilt, 

MS,)     On  the  ground  over  a  cave 
between  Mousehole  and  Lamoma. 

conicum.      Banks,  chiefly 

between  Penzance  and  Hayle. 

* ericetorum,  rar.  (Physcomi- 

trium  ericetorum,  Br,  ^  Sckimp,, 
Gymnostomum  fasciculare.  Hook,  ^ 
Tat/l,)  Coast  between  Mousehole 
and  the  Land's  End,  rather  plenti- 
ful in  wet  places. 
» fasciculare,  (Phys.  fasci- 
culare, Br.  ^  SckJ)  Frequent  in 
meadows,  both  in  wet  and  dry  situ- 
ations. 

pyriforme.    Common. 

— microstomum,  St.  Michael's 


Schistottega  pennata.     Moist  recesses  of 

banks  in  many  places,  fruit  rare  in 

this  district 
Diphyscium  foliosum.  Banks  near  Choon. 

Koad-side  above  Trenguanton  cam, 

Mr,  Cumow, 
Weissia  affinis.    Cliff  between  Mousehole 

and  Lamorna,  along  with  Pottia  cri- 

nita. 
cirraia.      Sparingly  on  a  stone  in 

Trevalyer  boltom,t  Mr,  Rolfs, 
curvirostra.       Bank  near  Hayle 

causeway,  Mr,  Rolfs, 
— — -  controversa, 
verticillataf  B.    Wet  rocks  on  the 

coast  near  St.  Ives. 
Grimmia  maritima.      Common  on  rocks 

above  high-water  mark. 
pulvinata.    Stones  near  Bolog- 

gas  by  no  means  abundant 
Didymodon  purpureus, 

■     trifarius.  Coast  near  Newlyn; 

plentiful  around  Hayle. 

'    flexicauliSf  B.     Sennen  green 

near  the  Land's  End,  Mr,  Rolfs, 
Trichostomumfunale,   Tol  Carn,  Newlyn, 

sparingly  in  fruit. 

?ietero8tichum.  Common  on 

rocks  and  stones. 
aciculare. 


Mount,  a  single  tuft  gathered. 
Anietangium  ciliatum.    Rocks  and  stones. 


Plentiful  in  the 
rocky  streams :  it  also  occurs  in  diy 
situations. 

fasciculare.    Not  nearly  so 

abundant  as  the  last;  fr.  rather  scar. 


*  I  am  indebted  for  my  information  respecting  these  two  mosses  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  also  kindly  named  several  of  the  other  species  which  were  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Ralfs. 

f  A  bottom  is  a  provincial  term  here  for  a  narrow  valley,  mostly  where  some  rivulet 
runs  down  towards  the  sea. 
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TrichottoMum  polyphyUwm,     Very  como. 
Dicranum  bryoides, 

P,  osmundioides.  In  caves  of  the 

southern  coast 

adiantoides.    Fruit  scarce. 

taxifoHum,  Fruits  near  Newlyu 

■■  glaueunit  B. 

-  Jlexuomm.      Heathy  moor,  ra- 


ther common. 


squarrosum,  B.      North  coast, 


near  Morvah. 

scoparium, 

Dillenii, 


Bologas. 
Abundant 


on  the 


moors. 
—  varium. 


Bank  near  Penzance; 
plentiful  in  an  oldclay-pit  near  Cop- 
peihouse. 

■  heteromallum, 
Tortula  rigida.    Wall-tops  &c.  very  com. 


muralU. 
ruralis. 


Barren  upon  Marazion 


green  and  the  sand-banks  at  Hayle. 

—  p.  laviffila.   In  fruit  on  trees  and 
stones,  but  not  very  common. 

—  unguiculaia, 
'  fallax.    Foliage  in  many  places ; 


fruit  on  a  wall  near  Bologgas. 

Polytriehum  undulatum  and  proliferum. 

• •  juniperinum,      I  have  met 

with  several  specimens  of  this  moss 
with  two  distinct  sets  arising  from 
the  apex  of  the  stem,  but  having  the 
calyptrsB  closely  united  "by  their 
hairy  covers,  thus  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  two-celled  calyptra,''  precisely  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  T.  Sansom  of  P. 
commune  (Phytol.  93),  who  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  this  monstrous 
variety. 

umigerumy  B.      Chy-an-hall 

moor. 

. commtine,  ahides^  wmum, 

EntoHhodon  Templetonii.  Pathway  along 
the  cliffs  between  Hayle  &  St.  Ives. 

Funaria  hygrometrica. 

Zygodan  conoideus*  Sparingly  on  a  sin- 
gle tree  in  Trevayler  bottom,  M. 
Ralfi, 


Orthotrichwn  affine  and  fi.pumUum, 

L   On  trees,  com- 


mon, sometimes  upon  stones. 
crispum.   Rare  in  fruit :  al- 
so found  on  stones  by  the  coast. 

■         pulchellum.    On  elder  trees 

in  Eeneggie-bottona,  near  Badger's 
cross,  Mr,  Rolfs. 

Bryum  palustre.     In  fruit  on  Tremethick 

moor. 
cameum.    Old  clay-pit  near  Cop- 

perhouse,  Mr.  Cumow. 

argenteum^  capillare,  caspUiHum. 

ntOam,    Cliff  near  Newlyn. 

—  (dpinunij  B.  Rather  frequent  in 
wet  places  tpon  the  cliffs  beyond 
Mousehole. 

ventricosumy  B. 

ligulatum.    In  fruit  at  Trevayler- 

bottom. 

punctatum.     Sides  of  streams,  co. 

homum.    Abundant. 

■  Tozeri,  Barren  in  several  places ; 
in  fruit  in  a  hole  of  the  cliff  near 
Newlyn,  Mr.  Curaow, 

Bartramia  pomiformis.    Banks,  common. 

fontana.     Common.      A  small 

variety  in  fruit  on  the  coast  near 
Mousehole,  and  on  the  north  coast. 

Pteroganium  gracUe^  B.  Tol  Cam,  New- 
lyn. 

Leucodon  sciuroideSf  B.  Tree  in  Love- 
lane,  Penzance. 

Nechera  crispa,  B.  Path  along  the  cliff 
between  St.  Ives  and  Hayle;  also 
on  the  north  coast. 

Daitonia  heteromalla. 

Fantinalis  antipyretica,  B. 

squamosa.    Abundant  in  all  the 

rapid  streams. 

Hookeria  lucens.  Sides  of  streams,  &c., 
common. 

late-virens.  Mousehole-cave,  ve- 
ry sparingly  in  fruit,  Mr,  Ealfs,'^ 
This  rare  moss  was  also  discovered 
by  Mr.  Borrer,  in  another  cave  be- 
tween Mousehole-cave  and  Laniorna 
but  I  fear  it  is  now  extinct  there,  at 
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Mr.  Ralfs  and  myself  searched  the 
spot  diligently  this  winter,  but  were 
unable  to  find  a  yestige  of  it 
Hypwum  camplanaUim.     Fruit  not  conuu 

undtdatumy  B.  Rather  frequent. 

— —    denHctdaium,    Common. 


terpens, 
pojndewn. 


Stone  hedges  &c.  in 


many  places. 

—  pwrum.    Fruit  scarce. 

—  Schreberi.    Common. 

—  catemdtUumy  B.  In  several  pla- 
ces ;  abundant  in  some  of  the  cares 
of  the  coast 

—  plumonan.  By  Trengwainton- 
pond. 

—  tericeum.    Fruit  not  common. 

—  lutescensy  B.  On  the  ground  oc- 
casionally ;  veiy  abundant  upon  the 
sand-banks  at  Hayle. 

—  alopecurum, 

—  curvatum.    Not  very  common. 

—  nufoturoides, 

— '  splendena.  Moist  banks  &c.  fre- 
quent ;  fruit  occasionally  met  with. 

—  proliferum.  In  fruit  in  many 
places. 

—  prtBlonguni. 

—  blandum^B.  Stone  wall  near 
Gulyal,  also  at  St  Michael's  mount 


Hyptium  rutaMumf  mteifoUum. 

striaiwn.    In  fruit  in  Trevalyer- 

bottom,  and  near  Hayle. 

■  cowferiuM, 

-^-^  cuqndaium.  In  fruit  at  Treme- 
thick  moor  and  Marazion  maish, 
and  also  near  Copperhouse. 

polymorphun^  B.      Between  St 

lyes  and  Hayle 

itellatumt  B. 


North  coast  near 

Banks  &c. 

In  fruit  near  B<do- 


Moryah. 

—  loreum^  B. 

—  triquetrum. 
gas  and  at  Trevalyer-bottom. 

— •    hrevirattre^  B.,  tqtiarrogwnj  B. 

—  jmcinwny  B.  A  large  yar.  upon 
rocks  by  the  sea,  where  water  runs 
down,  near  Mousehole,  and  at  Hayle. 

—  paltutre,  B.  Tringwainton  pond. 
-^  fluitant.    In  fruit  at  Chy-an-hal 

moor. 

—  scorpioideiy  B.  Tremethick  moor 

—  cupresstfanm.  Extremely  com- 
mon. A  small  variety  with  an  erect 
cylindrical  capsule  and  rostrate  lid, 
is  veiy  abundant  upon  apple-trees. 

■—  molhucum^  B.  Plentiful  by  the 
side  of  a  path  along  the  cliffs  be- 
tween Hayle  and  St  Ives.  Also  at 
Newlyn,  very  sparingly. 


I  cannot  do  less  than  acknowledge  that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ralfs 
and  Mr.  Cumow,  for  thehr  kind  assistance  in  my  investigations,  and 
for  having  directed  me  to  the  stations  of  many  of  the  species. — Alfred 
Greenwood  :  Penzance^  May  11,  1844. 

489.  Note  on  Anihyllia  vulneraria.  Upon  examining  various  spe- 
cimens of  this  plant,  gathered  near  Mousehole,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  stamens  were  not  monadelphous,  as  stated  in  all  the  Floras 
to  which  I  have  access,  but  truly  diadelphous,  or  nine  united  and  one 
free.  May  I  enquire,  through  the  medium  of  'The  Phytologist,'  whe- 
ther this  variety  be  of  frequent  occurrence ;  for  a  variety  I  suppose  it 
must  be,  as,  had  it  been  the  usual  state  of  the  plant,  botanists  would 
surely  never  have  placed  it  in  the  monadelphous  group.  —  Id. 

490.  lAst  of  Agarics  found  near  Bromley j  Kent.  In  compliance 
with  Mr.  Dawson's  request  (PhytoL  968),  I  subjoin  a  list  of  Agarics 
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found  during  the  last  three  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place ; 
all,  except  A.  violaceus,  within  a  radius  of  three  miles. 


Agaricus  phalloides 

Agaricus  coccineas 

Agaricus  capeiatus,  fi. 

yaginatus 

laccatos 

squarrosus 

muscarins 

p.  amethystinus 

collinitus 

asper 

sulpbureus 

fastibilis 

procerus 

ladicatus 

flocculosus 

cristatus 

velutipes 

rimosus 

granulosus 

fusipes 

geopbyllus 

ditto,  white  variety 

butyraceus 

fnrfuraceus 

melleus 

dryopbyllus 

tener 

ebumeus 

peronatus 

bypnorum 

Cossus 

oreades 

inyolutus 

hypothejus 

esculentus 

variabilis 

folvus 

lamealis 

bombydnus 

mtilans  ' 

Botula 

volvaceus 

imbricatus 

androsaceus 

Georgii 

multifonnis 

caulicinalia 

campestris 

aigyiaceus 

epipbyllus 

semiglobatus 

Columbetta 

filopes 

vervacti 

personatus 

alcalinus 

sruginosus 

nudus 

galericulatus 

lacbrymabundus 

alutacens 

degans 

lateritius 

emeticus 

PUTUS 

fascicularis 

adustns 

lacteus 

callosus 

tonninosus 

Fibula 

areolatus 

deliciosus 

pyxidatus 

stipatus 

Volemum 

fiagrans 

atomattts 

quietus 

cyatbifomis 

gracilxs 

fuliginosus 

ostieatus 

semiovatus 

piperatus 

palmatus 

fimiputris 

yellereus 

stypticus 

vitdlinus 

exsuccus 

prunulus 

titubans 

infundibuHformis 

pluteus 

disseminatus 

fi.  major 

pascuus 

comatus 

nebularis 

Sowerbei 

atramentarius 

odorus 

gentilis 

micaceus 

dealbatus 

violaceus 

cinereus 

grammopodius 

glaucopus 

niveus 

pratensis 

sanguineus 

plicatilis 

yirgineus 

iliopodius 

glutinosus 

psittacinus 

aimatocbelis 

mtilns 

conious 

aureus 

George  Sparkes ;  Bromley. 

,  Kent,  May  14, 

1844. 

491,  Note  on  the  Bar^field  and  Claygate  Oxlips.    The  correspon- 

dents of  *  The  Phytologist' 

appear  to  be  still  feeling  an  interest  in  the 

subject  of  the  oxHps. 

I  am  induced  therefore  to 

point  out  a  charac- 
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ter  of  the  Bardfield  plant  (Primula  elatior,  Jacq.)  which  will  probably 
afford  a  certain  distinction  between  the  latter  and  the  spurious  oxlips. 
In  the  cowslip  and  primrose,  and  all  their  varieties,  a  circle  of  scale-like 
glands  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  These  glands 
are  absent  from  the  Primula  elatior.  It  is  difficult  to  specify  any  other 
sufficient  character,  as  I  have  seen  exceptional  instances  to  all  the 
characters  (taken  singly)  by  which  this  plant  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  two  species  in  Mr.  Babington's  Manual ;  the  specific  cha- 
racter drawn  out  by  that  author  being  quite  accurate,  but  not  invari- 
ably applicable.  While  alluding  to  the  oxlips,  I  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  of  also  again  mentioning  a  peculiar  variety  of  the 
primrose,  spoken  of  in  the  first  No.  (Phytol.  9),  although  at  the  time 
I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  writing  a  letter  to  be  printed  verbatim. 
The  plant  has  remained  in  my  garden  since  the  spring  of  1841,  flow- 
ering fireely,  but  without  a  single  young  plant  appearing  about  it:  this 
apparently  countenanced  the  idea  of  its  hybrid  origin.  To  obtain 
better  proof,  I  collected  the  seeds  last  year,  and  sowed  them  this 
spring  in  a  flower-pot,  kept  well  watered :  the  result  is  now  seen  in 
dozens  of  young  plants,  which  so  far  tends  to  negative  the  supposi- 
tion of  hybridity.  These  young  plants  will  not  flower  before  next 
year.  —  Hewett  C.  Watson  :  Thames  DittoUy  May  25,  1844. 

492.  Note  on  Cystopteris  alpina  and  regia.  The  long- mooted 
question  respecting  the  distinction  between  Cystopteris  alpina  and 
regia  appears  to  be  in  almost  as  unsatisfactory  a  state  as  it  ever  was. 
Francis  treats  it  in  a  very  summary  manner  (see  his  note,  foot  of  p. 
24).  His  conclusion,  that  we  ^^  are  bound  to  conclude  that  when  the 
the  plant  was  vigorous,  it  took  one  character,  and  now  that  it  is  but 
struggling  for  existence,  it  assumes  the  other,^'  seems  extremely  un- 
satisfactory. Last  winter,  some  specimens  came  into  my  hands  firom 
Mr.  Shepherd,  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  a  gentleman  whose 
long  celebrity  in  the  cultivation  of  ferns,  renders  his  opinion  of  some 
weight.  One  was  marked  "  Cystea  alpina.  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  Switzer- 
land ; "  the  other,  "  Cystea  regia,  Bemh.  Settle,  Yorkshire.  1816.'^ 
The  extreme  dissimilarity  between  the  specimens  striking  me  at  first 
sight;  and  on  further  examining  them  with  a  glass,  it  being  still  more 
apparent,  I  was  induced  to  enquire  further  of  that  gentleman  re- 
specting them.  He  said  that  he  had  gathered  C.  regia  himself  at  Set- 
tle, twenty-eight  years  ago ;  he  had  brought  live  specimens  with  him 
from  Settle,  which  plants  he  had  cultivated  ever  since  that  time,  but 
they  remained  in  every  way  (through  so  long  a  period  of  cultivation) 
the  same  as  those  he  had  gathered  in  a  wild  state.     The  specimen  he 
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sent  me  was  a  wild  one,  and  agreed  in  every  way  with  Sii*  J.  E.  Smith's 
description  in  *  English  Flora.'  ItiS  larger,  stouter,  and  every  way 
fuller  habit,  being  apparent  at  the  first  glance.  C.  alpina,  Mr.  Shep- 
herd said  was  a  Swiss  specimen:  it  had  been  cultivated  for  some  years 
by  him  from  plants  sent  him  by  Mr.  Otto.  Now  though  alpina  was  a 
cultivated  specimen,  and  had  had  full  chance  of  becoming  ^^  vigorous" 
in  the  gardens,  and  although  re^a  was  wild — "  struggling,"  "  we  are 
bound  to  suppose,"  for  existence — in  a  place  where  it  is  most  proba- 
ble it  is  now  extinct ;  yet  the  latter  is  by  a  very  great  deal  the  stouter 
of  the  two.  Being  but  a  novice  in  botanical  research,  and  incapable 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  so  difficult  a  matter,  I  have  been  induced  to 
refer  the  matter  to  you,  hoping  that  after  you  have  examined  the  en- 
closed specimens,  you  will  let  me  know  the  result  in  *  The  Phytolo- 
gist.'— .Aiiw^*  Lowe ;   Twycross,  April,  27, 1844. 


Art.  CCXXI. — Proceedings  of  Societies. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Februafy  20,  1844.  —  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  President,  in 
the  chair.  Read,  a  further  portion  of  Mr.  Griffith's,  memoir  on  Root- 
parasites  and  their  allies. 

March  6. — E.  Forster,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Wm.  Hopkins  Milne,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow. 

Read,  a  paper  "  On  Spiranthes  gemmipara."  By  C.  C.  Babington, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  G.S.,  &c.  Two  specimens  of  this  very  rare  plant 
were  first  found  by  Mr.  James  Drummond,  in  or  about  the  year  1810, 
near  Castletown,  Bearhaven,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  "  opposite  the 
western  redoubt,  ^growing  in  a  salt-marsh  near  the  shore."  One  of 
these  was  communicated  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who  published  it  in  his 
*  English  Flora'  under  the  name  of  Neottia  gemmipara,  with  a  de- 
scription furnished  by  Mr.  Drummond.  Within  these  few  years  the 
plant  has  been  again  discovered  near  to,  but  probably  not  in  exactly 
the  original  spot,  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Armstrong,  who,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  conducted  Mr.  Babington  and  Mr.  E.  Winterbottom  to 
the  station,  where  they  saw  about  twelve  specimens,  several  of  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  cattle,  and  all  were  in  a  rather  advanced  state 
of  flowering.  Mr.  Babington  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  the 
plant  from  the  specimens  then  collected,  and  has  subsequently  iden- 
tified it  with  specimens  of  Reichenbach's  Spiranthes  cemua,  from  N. 
America,  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  herbarium.  It  differs  in  some  parti- 
culars from  the  other  European  species ;  the  most  remarkable  discre- 
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pancy  consisting  in  the  connexion  of  all  the  sepals  with  the  two  lateral 
petals.  The  difference  in  habit  is  considerable  from  the  great  density 
of  the  spike,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  three  spiral  lines. 


BOTANICAL  80CIBTT  OF  EDINDUKOH. 

Thursday  J  April  11,  1844.  —  Professor  Graham,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Donations  to  the  library  and  herbarium  were  announced  from 
Dr.  Gottsche,  Altona,  Mr.  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  C.  C.  Babington, 
Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Evans. 

The  following  papers  were  read :  — 

1.  On  four  genera  of  Desmidiese,  by  Mr.  Ralfs,  Penzance.  In 
these  papers,  which  were  illustrated  by  beautifully  executed  sketches, 
fourteen  species  of  this  group  are  described,  nine  of  which  belong  to 
Euastrum,  two  each  to  Tetmemorus  and  Micrasterias,  and  one  to 
Berkeleya.  Regarding  the  former  of  these,  Mr.  Ralfs  makes,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which  are  worthy  of  attention  from  such  botanists  as 
may  wish  to  study  this  minute  though  interesting  family :  —  ^^  The 
species  of  Euastrum  are  not  well  defined ;  plants  of  this  genus  rary 
greatly  in  form,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  young  fronds  have  been 
described  as  distinct.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  frond  should 
be  examined  mfour  different  directions,  namely,  in  the  front  or  usual 
position,  at  the  side,  at  the  end,  and  by  a  transverse  ox  junction  view, 
afier  the  segments  have  been  separated."  And  again,  in  describing 
E.  gemmatum,  he  says, — ^^  Whilst  engaged  in  examining  this  species 
I  was  first  struck  with  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  figure  of 
the  transverse  view  in  the  discrimination  of  nearly  allied  species.  I 
have  since  obtained  Meneghini's  Synopsis  of  this  family,  and  find  that 
he  has  extensively  availed  himself  of  it  in  forming  his  specific  cha- 
racters of  this  genus." 

2.  Note  on  a  Monstrosity  of  the  Pistil  of  Primula  vulgaris.  By  Mr. 
C.  C.  Babington,  M.A.,  &c.,  Cambridge.  The  curious  monstrosity 
described  in  this  paper  was  sent  to  the  author  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Walton, 
of  St  Bees  College,  in  Cumberland.  Flowers  of  the  usual  form  and 
structure  were  found  on  the  same  root,  with  two  flowers  possessing 
the  anomalous  organ,  which  Mr.  Babington  describes  as  follows :  — 
^^  Within  the  base  of  the  corolla  is  situated  a  small  fleshy  cup,  from 
the  centre  of  which  springs  a  cylindrical  stem,  capped  with  another 
shallow  fleshy  cup,  having  a  wavy  margin.  An  exposed  conical  pla- 
centa, covered  with  peltate  ovules,  is  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  lat- 
ter cup.  Thus  the  true  ovary  is  converted  into  a  cup-shaped  body, 
and  the  capitate  stigma  has  become  an  open  fleshy  ovary."      The 
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description  of  this  curious  structure  gave  rise  to  some  discussion,   in 
which  the  President  and  Dr.  Greville  took  a  part. 

3.  On  the  Fructification  of  Cutleria,  and  continuation  of  the  Ma- 
rine AlgsB  of  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen.  By  Dr.  Dickie,  lecturer  on 
Botany  in  King's  College.  In  this  communication  (in  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  olive-coloured  AlgSB,  hitherto  observed  on  the  Aber- 
deenshire coast,  are  enumerated),  the  author  discusses  at  considerable 
length  the  characters  which  have  been  assigned  to  various  species  by 
different  writers  on  Algse,  and  states  his  own  views  respecting  them. 
He  also  notices  the  comparative  paucity  of  the  marine  Flora  of  Aber- 
deenshire, ascribing  the  absence  of  the  more  delicate  species,  partly 
to  the  unsheltered  nature  of  the  coast,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of 
temperature ;  and  says,  — "  Scarcely  one  half  of  the  Melanospermous 
Algae,  enumerated  in  Harvey's  Manual  as  occurring  in  Britain,  are 
found  here — the  proportions  being  as  34  to  80." 

4.  On  some  British  species  of  the  genus  (Enanthe.  By  John  Ball, 
B.A.,  &c.,  Dublin.  In  this  paper  three  species  of  (Enanthe  are  de- 
scribed as  natives  of  Britain ;  viz.,  (E.  pimpinelloides,  Ldnn,^  (E.  si- 
laifolia,  Bieh.  (peucedanifolia,  Sm.),  and  (E.  Lachenalii,  Gniel,  The 
first  is  stated  to  be  very  rare,  the  author  having  only  seen  one  speci- 
men wanting  fruit,  which  was  gathered  near  Forthampton,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, by  Mr.  E.  Lees.  He  is,  however,  fiilly  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  the  true  pimpinelloides  of  Linnaeus  and  the  continental  botanists, 
and  proposes  that  the  plant  should  resume  its  place  as  a  species  in 
the  English  Flora ;  the  last  is  stated  to  be  the  commonest  of  the 
group — he  having  received  it  firom  several  parts  of  England,  from  the 
coast  of  Galloway,  and  fi'om  near  Dunbar  in  Scotland.  The  paper 
concludes  with  the  foUovring  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  characters 
of  these  species :  —  ^^  The  position  and  size  of  the  tubers  of  the  root 
are,  I  suspect,  of  doubtful  constancy.  Observation  must  determine 
its  importance.  The  general  disposition  and  proportions  of  the  leaves 
axe  probably  much  to  be  depended  on  here,  and  throughout  the  whole 
order.  The  hoUowness  or  solidity  of  the  stem  depends,  I  believe, 
almost  wholly  on  the  place  of  growth,  and  is  of  no  moment.  The 
petals  vary  somewhat  in  size,  but  scarcely  in  form,  those  of  the  outer 
sterile  florets  being  always  compared  with  each  other.  The  form  of 
the  fruit  seems  not  so  constant  as  might  be  expected.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  the  incrassated  summit  of  the  pedicel  I  never  have  seen 
to  vary." 

Thursday,  May  9,  1844.  —  Professor  Graham,  President,  in  the 
chair.     The  following  papers  were  read :  — 
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1.  On  the  Difference  beti^een  the  Robertsonian  Saxifrages  of  Ire- 
land, and  those  of  the  Pyrenees.  By  Mr.  C.  C.  Babington,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  &c.  In  this  paper  the  author  pointed  out  the  differences 
which  he  had  observed  between  the  Irish  species  of  Saxifiraga  refers 
rible  to  Haworth's  genus  Robertsonia,  and  the  corresponding  plants 
of  the  Pyrenees.  In  a  paper  contained  in  the  ^  Annals  of  Natural 
History,'  he  had  already  shown  that  the  Pyrenean  S.  umbrosa,  the  ty- 
pical plant  of  the  group,  differs  from  the  Irish  form ;  but  was  not  then 
aware  that  precisely  the  same  differences  existed  between  the  S.  Geum 
and  S.  hirsuta  of  these  two  countries.  '^  The  differences  referred  to,'* 
observes  Mr.  Babington,  ^^  are  found  in  the  form  of  the  margin  of  the 
leaves,  which  may  be  correctly  denominated  '  crenate  *  in  the  Pjrre- 
nean  plants,  but  to  which  the  terms  ^acutely  crenate^  ^ serrate^  or 
^  dentate y  must  be  applied  when  the  Irish  specimens  are  described." 
The  paper  was  accompanied  by  drawings  of  the  leaves  of  the  spe- 
cies under  consideration. 

2.  Contributions  to  British  Jungermannise.  By  Dr.  Taylor,  Dun- 
kerron.  Communicated  by  Mr.  W.  Gourlie,  jun.  Glasgow.  In  this 
paper  six  species  of  Jimgermannia,  new  to  the  British  Flora,  are  de- 
scribed, viz.,  J.  nimbosa,  Taylor^  MS.,  J.  curta,  MartiuSj  J.  Thuja, 
Dicks.j  J.  rivularis,  Nees^  J.  Dillenii  and  J.  Aquilegia,  Taylor,  MSS., 
with  a  minute  diagnosis  of  each  species. 

3.  On  the  genus  Staurastrum,  (Desmidieae).  By  Mr.  John  Ralfs, 
Penzance.  In  this  paper,  which  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  on  the 
Desmidieae,  fourteen  species  are  described,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
genus,  and  drawings  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  the  frond  in  each 
species  described,  both  in  a  front  and  end  view. 

4.  A  second  paper  by  Mr.  Babington  was  read — "  On  some  British 
species  of  the  genus  GBnanthe."  This  communication  was  drawn  up 
after  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Ball's  paper  on  the  same  subject,  read  before 
the  Society  at  last  meeting.  The  author  agrees  with  that  gentleman 
in  believing  that  the  true  CE.  pimpinelloides  of  Linnaeus  is  indigenous 
to  England,  he  having  received  specimens  of  ia.  plant  nearly  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Ball's  description,  from  the  Rev.  W.  L.  P.  Gamons,  which 
were  gathered  in  a  "  marsh  between  Weymouth  and  Portland  Island.^ 
In  reference  to  the  other  species,  viz.,  CE.  peucedanifolia,  Sfnith,  and 
CE.  silaifolia,  Bieb.,  there  seems  still  to  exist  considerable  difficulty, 
which  the  author  has  not  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  explain,  from 
the  want  of  authentic  specimens  of  Bieberstein's  plant. 

5.  An  additional  note  on  the  monstrosity  of  the  Pistil  in  Primula 
vulgaris.      By  Mr.  C.  C.  Babington.      In  the  account  given  of  this 
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curious  monstrosity  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  state  of  the  male  organs  or  the  floral  envelopes.  Mr.  Ba- 
bington  has  supplied  this  desideratum  in  the  present  notice.  The 
stamens  were  of  the  usual  form,  and  in  the  usual  position;  and  he  now 
supposes  that  the  two  cups  alluded  to  in  the  former  notice,  as  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  capsule,  are  formed  by  two  whorls  of  carpellary 
leaves,  and  that  the  development  of  two  in  place  of  one,  has  deprived 
each  of  the  power  of  becoming  a  perfect  capsule,  or  of  producing  a 
style  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  donation  to  the  library  was  presented  from  F.  S.  Cordier,  M.D., 
Paris,  being  his  ^  Histoire  et  Description  des  Champignons.'  David 
Walker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  North  Hill,  Colchester,  was  elected  a  non-resi- 
dent Fellow  of  the  Society. —  Edinburgh  Evening  Post  and  Scottish 
Standard.  

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

May  3, 1844.— J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  President,  in  the  chair. 
Various  donations  to  the  library  and  herbarium  were  announced. 

A  specimen  of  Barkhausia  setosa  was  presented  by  G.  S.  Gibson, 
Esq.,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  found  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Wood,  in 
corn-fields,  at  Withington,  near  Manchester. 

A  specimen  of  Primula  vulgaris,  bearing  three  flowers  upon  a  long, 
slender  scape,  was  exhibited  from  Mr.  D.  Stock,  of  Bungay,  as  an 
example  of  the  plant  usually  (though  incorrectly)  called  Primula  ela- 
tior  by  the  botanists  of  that  part  of  England.  Having  been  enclosed 
in  a  post  letter  before  drying,  it  was  too  much  shrivelled  to  admit  of 
its  being  assigned  quite  certainly  to  the  variety  caulescens  of  the  Lon- 
don Catalogue.  The  variety  intermedia  of  the  same  Catalogue  usu-^ 
ally  bears  ten  or  twenty  flowers  on  a  scape,  and  approximates  to  the 
cowslip  in  its  deep  colour  and  short  pubescence. 

A  monstrosity  of  Primula  vulgaris  was  also  presented  by  Mr.  D. 
Stock.  In  this  specimen,  a  short  peduncle  terminated  in  a  funnel- 
shaped  calyx,  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  fifteen  sepals,  and  enclosing 
two  distinct  corollas;  the  limb  of  one  corolla  being  divided  into  eight 
lobes,  that  of  the  other  into  seven. 

Read,  "  A  Synoptical  View  of  the  British  Fruticose  Rubi,  arranged 
in  groups,  with  explanatory  remarks,  (Part  2),''  by  Edwin  Lees,  Esq., 
F.L.S.— G.  E.  D.  

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

May  16, 1844.— Thos.  Bell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Bowerbank  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  minute  spe- 
cies of  Conferva  growing  between  the  lenses  of  an  achromatic  object- 
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glass,  which  he  described  as  being  chiefly  composed  of  branching 
elongated  tubes,  containing  molecular  spherules  at  irregular  distances, 
and  accompanied  with  the  appearance  df  moisture  adhering  to  the 
tubes.  Another  form  was  that  of  a  series  of  molecular  spherules  touch- 
ing each  other,  and  presenting  a  moniliform  appearance,  this  he  attri- 
buted to  the  escape  of  those  bodies  from  the  tubes,  and  suggested  the 
probability  that  this  mode  of  arrangement  might  be  due  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  of  polarization.  He  also  produced  some  objects 
mounted  on  glass,  under  talc,  in  which  the  paper  covering  them  had 
heen  pasted  down,  and  in  which  a  Conferva  of  an  exactly  similar  ap- 
pearance was  seen  branching  over  the  objects,  and  greatly  obscuring 
them.  Mr.  Bowerbank  also  exhibited  au  aquatic  larva,  very  com- 
monly found  in  the  water  with  which  London  is  supplied,  in  which 
the  circulation  is  seen  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  as  well  as  a  pecu- 
liar contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  which,  in  some  instances, 
appear  to  be  composed  of  a  single  fsusciculus,  and  in  contracting  are 
simply  bent  at  intervals,  without  exhibiting  an  appreciable  swelling 
of  the  fasciculus  of  ultimate  fibres. 

Mr.  J.  Quekett  made  some  observations  on  the  cause  of  the  irides- 
cent surface  of  glass  which  has  been  for  some  years  either  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  or  buried  in  the  earth.  This  was  clearly  shown  to  be 
the  result  of  a  decomposition  of  the  surface  of  the  glass,  which  is  thus 
split  up  into  a  vast  number  of  exceedingly  fine  and  close  lines,  inter- 
secting each  other  in  every  direction,  and  thus  producing  the  effect 
described. 

Some  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  E.  Quekett,  on  the  crystals 
contained  in  the  cells  of  plants.  He  stated  that  in  most  cases  the 
position  of  these  bodies  is  accidental  or  uncertain,  but  in  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  cells  of  the  covering  of  the  seed  of  the  elm,  the  crys- 
tals are  regularly  disposed  in  all  specimens,  and  appear  to  be  adherent 
only  to  the  walls  of  the  cells  that  touch  each  other  in  the  horizontal 
plane.  Mr.  Q.  made  further  observations  on  the  supposed  use  of  these 
bodies  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  was  of  opinion,  as  Professor 
Bailey  of  West  Point,  New  York,  had  stated,  that  these  bodies  con- 
tributed by  the  decay  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  matter,  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  support  of  future  plants.  The  enormous 
quantity  (sometimes  80  per  cent,  in  the  dried  plant),  and  their  com- 
position, which  is  oxalate  of  lime  in  most  cases,  seemed  adapted,  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  oxalate  into  carbon  and  oxygen,  to  furnish 
two  important  elements  of  vegetable  structure.  —  J.  W. 
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Art.  CCXXHI. — Further  Remarks  on  Botanical  Classification, 
By  Philip  B.  Ayres,  Esq.,  M.D, 

Thame,  June  19,  1844. 

I  am  fearful  that  both  your  readers  and  yourself  will 
desire  thai  our  discussion  on  botanical  classification,  and  the  relative 
merits  of  the  systems  now  in  use,  should  come  to  an  early  termina- 
tion; and  in  this  desire  I,  for  one,  heartily  concur :  not,  however, 
that  I  am  afraid  of  my  opponents,  or  ashamed  of  the  line  of  argument 
I  have  employed ;  but  that  I  think  the  pages  of  your  journal  might 
perhaps  be  more  profitably  filled.  Nevertheless,  should  Mr.  Edmon- 
ston  or  Mr.  Forster  prolong  the  controversy,  I  may  promise  them  to 
be  found  at  my  post. 

The  last  letter  from  Mr.  Edmonston  (Phytol.  977)  was  unfortu- 
nately written  before  he  had  seen  my  communication  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Forster  (Id.  960) ;  and  having  been  so,  the  main  argument  of  my  last 
letter  on  the  nature  of  species  was  left  untouched,  or  at  the  most  but 
slightly  glanced  at  as  a  transcendental  or  ultra-metaphysical  notion 
or  set  of  notions.  But  whether  it  be  transcendental  and  ultra-meta- 
physical or  not,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  since  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Edmonston,  it  must  be  disproved.  Much  therefore  of 
Mr.  Edmonston's  renewed  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  species,  must 
fall  to  the  ground,  since  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  species  of  mi- 
nerals, to  which  the  term  is  fiiUy  as  applicable  as  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Even  Linnaeus  himself  applied  the  term  to  minerals  in  his 
^  Systema  Naturae,^  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Edmonston  will  not  call  his 
authority  in  question ! 

Now  if  species  be  applicable  to  minerals,  the  power  of  generating 
their  like  is,  as  I  have  before  shown,  merely  one  of  the  characters  on 
which  the  induction  is  founded ;  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  my  argu- 
ment to  absurdity,  by  bringing  forward  hybrids  between  genera,  orders 
and  classes,  becomes  completely  nugatory,  for  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing hybrids  between  species  of  minerals,  is  most  palpable  !!! 

But  further,  if  Mr.  Edmonston  will  give  the  matter  a  moment's  con- 
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sideration,  he  must  see  that  the  production  of  hybrids  between  indi- 
viduals of  diJBTerent  genera,  orders  and  classes,  is  rendered  impossible 
by  the  difference  of  the  structure  of  such  plants  preventing  fecunda- 
tion ;  only  those  plants  and  animals  that  most  nearly  approach  each 
other  in  structure,  being  capable  of  engendering  together.  But  it  is 
stated  on  high  authority,  that  hybrids  have  \>een  procured  between 
individuals  of  different  genera.  Thus  Treviranus  describes  a  hybrid 
between  Campanula  divergens  and  Phyteuma  betonicaefolia ;  Gaert- 
ner,  one  from  Convolvulus  sepium  fecundated  by  Ipomcea  purpurea, 
from  Datura  lasvis  and  Metel  fecundated  by  the  henbanes  and  tobac- 
co, from  Glaucium  luteum  fecundated  by  the  poppies,  &c. ;  Wieg- 
mann  also  obtained  hybrids  from  Vicia  faba  fecundated  by  Ervum 
lens,  and  from  Rsum  arvense  by  Vicia  sativa ;  lastly,  Knight  fecun- 
dated the  almond  with  the  pollen  of  the  peach.* 

Mr.  Edmonston  has  admitted,  in  his  former  communication,  that 
genera,  orders  and  classes  are  pure  abstractions,  for  he  has  said  that 
Nature  only  creates  species ;  but  we  have  here  two  of  these  abstract 
tions  (in  a  certain  sense)  copulating  and  bringing  forth  hybrids. 
What  has  now  become  of  his  argument  derived  from  hybridity  ? 

But  Mr.  Edmonston  further  says ;  "  It  is  obvious  to  every  unpre- 
judiced mind,  that  Nature  has  created  individuals  having  certain  com- 
mon peculiarities  which  no  other  induction  from  individuals  possesses, 
and  to  these  we  give  the  name  of  species.^^  I  am  afraid  that  this  is 
as  unintelligible  to  me,  as  my  statement  of  the  two  senses  in  which 
groups  are  natural  appears  to  be  to  Mr.  Edmonston ;  but  coupling  it 
with  the  following  sentence  from  Mr.  E.'s  letter,  we  shall  find  that 
even  he  allows,  after  all,  that  ^^  species'*'^  is  an  induction  or  abstraction, 
for  the  terms  are  synonymous.  *'  The  word  species  implies  a  conge- 
ries of  individuals  having  certain  common  peculiarities  and  distinc- 
tions ;  and  when  we  say  that  Nature  creates  species^  we  mean  that  she 
creates  individuals  having  the  properties  which  we  attribute  to  the 
abstraction  —  species.'^  This  settles  the  question  as  regards  species 
between  Mr.  Edmonston  and  myself;  and  unless  Mr.  Forster  has 
something  more  to  bring  forward  on  the  subject,  the  matter  must  be 
considered  as  finally  adjusted,  for  Mr.  Edmonston  has  fiiUy,  but  pro- 
bably unintentionally,  admitted  all  that  I  could  desire.  I  certainly 
did  not  expect  to  proselytize  him  so  quickly,  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  arriving  at  the  only  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applicable  to  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Nature. 

*  DeCaudolle,  Phy»iologie,  Jowe  iJ.  p.  703. 
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Mr«  Edmonston  has  surely  mistaken  my  meaning  when  he  puts  in 
my  month  the  statement  that  '^all  our  groupings  have  actually  an  ex- 
istence in  the  scheme  of  Nature.''  I  have  merely  affirmed  that  tbQ 
capability  of  being  thrown  into  such  groups,  is  a  powerful  argument 
for  the  existence  of  a  plan  or  scheme  in  the  Divine  Mind  anterior  to 
the  creation  of  natural  objects,  and  that  our  groups  are  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  to  approximate  to  the  Divine  plan  or  order.  ^^  Order 
is  Heaven's  first  law,"  says  Pope,  in  the  double  character  of  philoso- 
pher and  poet. 

The  groups  in  all  systems  are  metaphysical ;  they  are  creations  of 
the  mind  of  man,  but  they  are  natural  in  proportion  as  they  place  in 
imnaediate  proximity  those  objects  that  most  closely  resemble  each 
other,  or,  in  other  words,  have  the  strongest  affinity.  But  from  what 
I  have  said  above,  it  is  impossible  that  these  groups  should  have  a 
positive  existence  in  external  nature;  we  can  have  no  personification 
of  any  one  group ;  classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  are  entirely  men- 
tal. If  indeed  they  are  mental,  if  no  personification  of  them  can  be 
shown  (and  such  cannot),  then  are  they  entirely  metaphysical,  and 
being  metaphysical,  why  taunt  me  with  being  "  ultra-metaphysical," 
when  the  subject-matter  of  our  discourse  comes  within  the  domain  of 
that  science,  and  of  that  alone  ? 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  I  would  undoubtedly  answer  Mr. 
Edmonston,  that  inasmuch  as  the  groups  of  both  systems  are  crea- 
tions of  man's  mind,  they  are  both  artificial,  but  that,  as  throwing  to- 
gether those  plants  that  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  each  other, 
the  natural  system  approximates  most  nearly  to  the  plan  which  I  have 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind. 

Mr.  Edmonston's  analysis  of  Ranunculacea?  does  much  more  than 
he  intended,  for  it  totally  destroys  the  characters  of  the  order.  He 
has  rejected  all  the  characters  except  those  derived  from  the  seed, 
and  I  complete  the  work  of  destruction,  by  stating  that  there  are  nu- 
merous orders  that  possess  solid  albumen  and  seeds  without  arillus, 
in  common  with  RanunculaceaB.  I  am  afraid  that  even  the  veriest 
sticklers  for  the  old  system  will  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Edmonston,  and 
pronounce  RanunculaceaB  a  nonentity  !  But  I  object  to  Mr.  E.'s  plan 
of  examining  the  characters  of  natural  orders,  in  toto.  I  maintain 
that  the  whole  of  the  characters  must  be  retained,  and  that  the  excep- 
iians  must  not  be  made  the  rule.  There  are  a  very  few  genera  in 
which  exceptions  to  those  characters  occur,  and  these,  approximating 
to  other  orders  in  their  characters,  form  those  oscillatory  groups  that 
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Mr.  Edmonston  profi^sses  himself  unable  Co  discover.  Now  as  to 
these  oscillatory  groups^  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Edmon- 
8tc>n  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  an  excellent  illustration  of  an  oscil- 
latory group,  in  the  succeeding  page  to  that  in  which  he  declares  he 
has  never  been  able  to  find  one!  The  genus  Detarium  has,  it  ap- 
pears, the  icosandrous  stamens  and  drupaceous  fruit  of  Amygdalaces, 
with  the  compound  leaves  of  Leguminaceae,  and  is  hence  interme- 
mediate  between  the  two  orders,  partaking  the  characters  of  each, . 
end  intimately  connecting  them.  Both  these  orders  are  extremely 
natural,  so  much  so,  that  a  person  completely  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Botany  would  be  able  to  group  the  species  composing  them 
together,  as  bearing  the  greatest  possible  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Now  the  genus  Detarium  forms  the  oscillatory  group  connecting 
AmygdalacesB  with  Leguminacese ;  belonging  strictly  to  neither,  but 
common  to  both  :  and  hence  this  genus  may  be  placed  by  one  bota- 
nist under  Amygdalaceae,  by  another  under  Leguminaceae,  according 
as  certain  characters  are  valued  by  each.  But  because  Detarium  re- 
sembles Amygdalaceae  in  every  particular  save  its  compound  leaves, 
compound  leaves  form  the  only  distinctive  chaiacter  between  Amyg- 
dalaceae and  Leguminaceae.  This,  I  submit,  is  an  example  of  false 
logic,  of  the  drawing  forth  a  general  nile  from  an  exception.;  the 
making  the  exception  the  rule !!! 

Every  one  is  capable  of  classing  the  common  leguminous  plants  of 
our  gardens  and  fields  into  one  group;  of  seeing  that  the  pea  and 
bean  and  vetch  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  Now  the  fact  that 
the  veriest  ignoramus  is  capable  of  such  classification  shows  that  such 
relationship  exists.  Now  on  turning  to  Withering's  Arrangement,  I 
find  all  the  leguminous  plants  very  snugly  ensconced  under  the  shel- 
tering wings  of  Diadelphia  Decandria ;  but  turning  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  genera,  I  find  that  Genista,  Ulex,  Ononis,  Anthyllis  &c. 
are  really  monadclphous,  while  Pisum,  Orobus,  Lathyrus  and  others 
are  as  tiuly  diadelphous.  Again,  any  moderately  intelligent  person 
would  select  the  grasses  from  any  confused  heap  of  specimens,  because 
their  resemblance  is  most  striking ;  but  on  the  Linnaean  system  this 
most  natmal  order  must  be  broken  up.  Anthoxanthum  is  in  the  same 
work  placed  in  Diandria,  while  the  remainder  form  part  of  Triandria. 
But  in  truth  the  grasses  form  part  of  the  following  Linnaean  classes ; 
Monandria,  Diandria,  Triandria,  Tetrandria,  Hexandria,  Monoecia 
and  Polygamia.  This,  then,  is  the  exactitude  and  certainty  of  the 
Linnaan  system  !!!  Has  it  really  so  great  facilities  for  the  detection 
of  species  ?      Suppose  a    person,  who   is  simply  acquainted   with 
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the  characters  of  the  Linnaean  classes  and  orders,  were  to  find  a  mon- 
GBcioas  or  polygamous  grass,  would  he  find  it  ranged  under  MoncBcia 
or  Polygamia  ?  Two  examples  have  thus  been  given  of  natural  or- 
ders founded  by  Linnaeus  himself,  obvious  to  every  sagacious  mind, 
which  under  this  arbitrary  artificial  scheme  are  distributed  through 
some  half-do2en  classes !!  Let  no  more  be  said  of  the  certainty  and 
infallibility  of  the  artificial  scheme  ! 

Speaking  of  the  natural  system,  Mr.  Edmonston  gives  us  the  two 
following  passages  in  his  last  letter,  to  a  comparison  of  which  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers.  "  What  a  combination  of  dis- 
jointed things  —  nay,  not  only  disjointed,  but  a  system  afiected  with 
fragilitas  ossium^  where  every  bone  is  broken,  and  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  here  a  fragment  and.  there  a  fragment,  a  little  of  everything  and 
nothing  complete  !  Can  such  a  dismembered  system,  such  a  collec- 
tion of  debris,  be  of  any  real  practical  use  ?  I  should  say,  No  !  '* 
But  now  turn  over  a  leaf,  and  the  following  passage,  so  admirably  in 
anison  with  the  above,  meets  your  view.  ^'  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  by  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  natural  system  is 
or  ought  to  be  thrown  aside ;  let  it  be  studied  in  its  proper  place,  and 
it  will  be  productive  of  much  and  lasting  benefit.  It  ciem  scarcely  be 
o^erwise,  since  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  great  minds  of  a  Jussieu, 
a  Brown,  a  DeCandoUe  and  a  Lindley,  [and  I  would  add,  which  Mr. 
Edmonston  forgets,  a  Linnaeus] ;  but  let  it  not  be  foisted  forward 
where  it  can  only  disgust  and  perplex."  What !  — ^  a  combination  of 
disjointed  things,  a  system  afiected  wi\h  fragilitas  ossium^  a  fragmen- 
tary mass,  a  little  of  everything  and  nothing  complete — of  much  and 
lasting  benefit,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  so  many  and  great  names !!! 
Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake  here ;  such  fragmentary  systems 
are  not  usually  the  productions  of  great  minds !!  Did  Linnaeus  pro- 
ject a  fragmentary  system,  after  and  in  preference  to  his  own  primary 
and  more  perfect  system  ?     Mr.  Edmonston  has  forgotten  himself. 

A  few  words  on  a  point  I  have  left  unnoticed  at  the  commencement 
of  Mr.  Edmonston's  letter,  and  I  have  done.  I  have  called  the  Lin- 
naean  system  a  mere  index  (but  a  valuable  one)  to  plants,  and  this 
seems  to  have  given  great  ofience  to  the  followers  of  that  school.  In 
examining  this  question,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  species  and 
genera  are  common  to  all  classifications ;  these  are  agreed  upon  by 
all ;  the  difierence  between  the  rival  systems  exists  in  the  higher 
groups  alone  — the  classes  and  orders.  Now  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  these  higher  groups,  what  do  we  learn  of  a  plant  by  the  Linnaean 
system  ?     Simply  the  number  and  position  of  the  stamens  and  pistils 
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— •  mo  reference  being  necessarily  made  ta  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
Noir  tibis  seems  to  me  very  like  the  A,  B,  C  of  an  index.  But  in  the 
nstural  system,  the  whole  plant  must  be  examined  before  a  decision 
can  be  prononnced  as  to  the  order  to  which  the  plant  belongs,  and 
dms  passing  in  review  the  whole  structure  of  the  plant,  much  more 
knowledge  of  it  must  be  gained  than  by  merely  examining  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils.  It  is  true,  that  in  descending  to  the  genera  and 
species,  the  whole  plant  will  be  examined,  but  this  has  no  reference 
to  the  particular  system. 

In  what  I  have  liidierto  said,  I  have  not  depreciated  the  LinnoBan 
system  below  its  proper  level.  I  have  admitted  its  great  utility  in 
fiiftfaering  our  primary  studies  of  plants  ;  but  I  deny  that  it  is  an  ar- 
rangement that  will  satisfy  a  philosophical  mind.  If  it  could  have 
done  so,  how  was  it  that  Linnaeus  himself  propounded  a  ^  natural 
system  "  ? 

I  must  admit  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  natural  system  without  assistance ;  but  those  who  have  heard 
Professor  lindley^s  lucid  demonstrations  of  that  system,  will  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  of  all  systems  the  most  philosophical. 

I  fear  diotin  this,  and  the  foregoing  communications,  I  have  used 
many  repetitions,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  them  as  much  as 
was  consistent  with  the  full  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedt  Servant, 

Ph.  B.  Ayres,  M.D. 

To  Uie  £ditor  of  *  The  Phytologist' 


Art.  CCXXIV. — Explanations  of  the  ^London  Catalogue  of  British 
Plants:  By  G.  E.  Dennes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  London. 

The  editorial  note  appended  to  Mr.  Sidebotham's  letter  (Phytol. 
478),  renders  it  expedient  to  offer  some  explanations  about  the  ^I^m- 
don  Catalogue  of  British  Plants.'  The  comments  of  Mr.  Sidebotham 
are  mostly  founded  on  misapprehension  offsets.  For  instance, Mr.  S. 
asserts  that  Impatiens  fulva  is  held  to  be  an  introduced  species,  ^^  be- 
cause not  found  iu  one  of  the  twenty  "  local  Floras  consulted.  The 
fact  is  not  so.  The  number  of  local  Floras  in  which  the  several  spe- 
cies occur,  is  given  only  in  indication  of  their  comparative  frequency 
and  diffusion ;  and  without  reference  to  the  distinction  made  between 
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native  and  natoralised  species.  Impatiens  fillva  was  origfaiallj  inti^OT 
duced  to  this  country  from  America,  as  any  botanist  would  have 
informed  Mr.  Sidebotham. 

All  will  concur  with  the  editorial  wishes  for  uniformity  of  nomeneIfl^ 
clature,  so  far  as  it  can  now  be  obtained.  The  names  in  works  abea* 
dy  printed  cannot  be  changed;  and  just  so  fat  as  new  works  introduce 
new  names,  so  £skr  is  the  departure  from  uniformity  increased.  The 
sparing  adoption  of  newly  invented  names,  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  London  Catalogue ;  and  there  is  only  one  instance,  in  the 
whole  Catalogue,  of  a  change  in  the  name  of  a  species,  to  wit,  Glyc^ 
ria  loliacea,  which  shall  presently  be  accounted  for.  In  every  other 
instance,  (one  or  two  errors  of  the  press  or  pen  excepted),  the  autho* 
rity  is  given  for  the  species,  which  shows  the  name  to  be  otie  previ*^ 
ously  in  use.  The  London  Society,  thus,  cannot  truly  be  accused  of 
making  extensive  changes  in  nomenclature.  All  that  was  done,  icon- 
listed  in  the  selection  of  one  from  among  the  various  names  already 
applied  to  the  same  species  by  different  authors.  Individual  bota** 
nists'may  think  that  they  could  have  made  a  better  selection  of  names ; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  individual  opinion  or  self-complacency. 

In  selecting  the  names,  the  leading  rule  was  that  of  taking  the  best 
known  name ,  although,  in  several  instances,  this  rule  was  allowed  to 
yield  to  other  considerations.  Thus,  it  was  a  question  whether  pre* 
ference  should  be  given  to  Carex  recurva,  as  the  name  best  known  to 
English  botanists,  or  to  Carex  glauca,  as  the  name  best  known  to  the 
botanical  world  in  general ;  and  the  latter  was  adopted,  because  pri- 
ority was  in  its  favour,  and  not  much  confusion  was  likely  to  arise 
from  its  use.  (^  the  other  hand,  while  Carex  Goodenovii  was  cor- 
rectly substituted  for  Carex  caespitosa,  this  latter  name  was  not  sub- 
stitoted  for  that  of  Carex  stricta ;  because,  to  take  a  familiar  name 
from  one  species,  and  then  give  the  same  name  to  a  different  species^ 
seemed  the  most  certain  mode  of  causing  error  and  confusion.  A  si- 
milar reason  operated  against  the  name  of  Equisetum  fluviatile ;  al- 
though, it  is  allowed,  that  Mr.  Newman  was  correct  (according  to 
strict  rule)  in  making  this  transfer  of  the  name  from  one  species  tp 
another.  But  the  rule  of  priority  is  valuable  cmly  in  its  tendency  to 
prevent  confiision,  and  where  strict  adherence  to  it  would  increase 
confusion,  there  seemed  sufficient  reason  fbr  the  departure  from  it. 

Glyceria  loliacea  is  a  troublesome  sort  of  plant,  which  comes  neior 
Triticum  in  technical  character,  while  it  agrees  better  with  a  section 
of  the  linnsBan  genus  Poa,  in  general  habit  In  SteudeVs  Nomen- 
clator  nine  different  nances  are  recorded  for  it,  and  others  coidd  be 
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added.  Hudson  united  it  with  the  other  Poas,  under  the  name  of 
Poa  loliacea ;  and  Glyceria  being  a  section  of  the  genus  Poa,  the 
plant  in  question  is  called  G.  loliacea  in  the  London  Catalogue.  In 
the  Edinburgh  Catalogue,  further  subdivisions  of  the  old  genus  Poa 
were  adopted,  and  this  plant  was  associated  with  other  species  of  Pea 
or  Glyceria  (Smith)  under  the  name  of  Sclerochloa.  Thus,  putting 
the  two  Catalogues  in  contrast,  the  increase  of  generic  names  w^as 
here  made  by  the  Edinburgh,  not  by  the  London  Catalogue. 

Without  entering  more  into  explanations  relative  to  species  singly, 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  that  the  proper  test  of  a  publication  like  the 
London  Catalogue,  is  to  be  found  in  its  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which 
it  is  published.  This  Catalogue  is  expressly  stated  to  have  *^  been 
prepared  chiefly  with  the  object  of  giving  increased  facility  in  the 
exchanges  of  specimens,  regularly  carried  on  between  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London  and  its  individual  members.^'  Some  probability 
that  it  is  adapted  to  such  object,  is  implied  in  the  fact  of  its  distinc- 
tive peculiarities  having  been  suggested  by  a  botanist,  who  has  had 
many  years'  experience  in  the  exchange  of  specimens,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  who  was  the  first  to  bring  such  printed  lists  into  use 
for  the  purposes  of  these  exchanges,  many  years  ago.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  London  Catalogue 
from  all  its  predecessors,  is  the  attempt  to  show  the  comparative  scar- 
city of  each  species,  by  means  of  the  local  Floras;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  few  persons  will  deny  some  usefulness  in  this  innovation. 

Secondly ;  a  distinction  is  made  between  species  which  probably 
can  be  obtained  for  exchange,  and  species  which  probably  cannot  be 
obtained ;  and  he  must  be  a  botanist  of  small  experience  who  has  not 
found  the  inconvenience  of  a  list  which  includes  (without  distinction) 
the  names  of  many  species  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  British 
specimens.  Foreign  botanists  almost  invariably  ask  for  those  species, 
and  are  disappointed  when  they  receive  a  parcel  without  any  of  them. 

Thirdly,  the  native  and  naturalized  species  are  also  distinguished ; 
the  usefulness  of  such  a  distinction  being  practically  admitted  by  the 
authors  of  our  descriptive  Floras,  who  latterly  have  done  the  same. 
Useful  though  this  be,  every  good  botanist  knows  well  that- the  dis- 
tinction cannot  always  be  made  with  confidence.  Thus,  Babington 
describes  Chelidonium  majus  and  Impatiens  Noli-me-tangere  as  na- 
tive species ;  yet  Hooker  marks  the  latter  as  a  non-indigenous  plant, 
and  Henslow  marks  the  former  "  possibly  introduced  by  the  agency 
of  man."  If  Mr.  Sidebotham  can  accomplish  a  task,  only  attempted 
by  Smith,  Hooker,  Henslow,  Babington,  Waitson  and  others,  by  all 
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means  let  him  perform  the  same,  and  make  a  *^  perfect "  list  of  natu- 
ralized plants. 

The  continuous  numbering  of  the  specific  names  has  been  objected 
to,  (Phytol.  988),  For  an  index  to  herbaria,  in  which  each  genus  on- 
ly had  a  separate  cover,  the  editorial  preference  for  generic  numbers 
would  be  judicious.  In  a  duplicate  store  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  found 
practically  more  convenient  to  have  a  separate  cover  for  each  species, 
with  the  numbers  marked  outside,  for  convenience  of  ready  reference 
and  arraugement ;  since  botanists  apply  for  species  and  varieties,  not 
for  genera. 

The  London  Catalogue,  like  its  predecessors,  has  faults,  both  ty- 
pographical and  authorial ;  and  it  has  not  the  novelty  which  Mr. 
Sidebotham  would  seem  to  give  it  credit  for.  A  well  compiled  (but 
anonymous)  Catalogue  of  British  Plants,  in  the  natural  arrangement, 
and  with  synonymes,  was  published  some  six  or  eight  years  ago ; 
which  is  still  in  print.  G.  £.  Dennes. 


Art.  CCXXV.—  Varieties. 


493.  The  Nomenclature  of  Ferns  in  the  '  British  Mora '  and  the 
'  London  Catalofftse  of  British  Plants.^  In  your  present  number 
(Phytol.  497)  a  passage  occurs,  which  is  calculated  to  convey  a  wrong 
impression  respecting  the  extent  of  dissimilarity  between  the  names 
of  ferns  in  the  Flora  and  Catalogue.  The  Filices  and  Pteroides  (an 
abbreviation  of  Pteridioides  —  Fern-like)  are  grouped  imder  twenty- 
two  generic  names  in  the  Catalogue,  twenty  of  which  are  identical 
with  those  in  the  ^  British  Flora.'  Two  other  generic  names  are  ne- 
cessarily added  to  the  twenty,  in  consequence  of  two  genera  in  the 
Flora  being  subdivided  into  four  genera  in  the  Catalogue.  Among 
fifty-seven  specific  names  of  the  same  plants  in  the  Catalogue,  forty- 
eight  correspond  with  those  of  the  British  Flora.  Of  the  other  nine 
specific  names,  five  belong  to  additional  species  (or  varieties  ^'  raised 
to  the  rank  of  species  ")  adopted  from  Mr.  Newman  and  *  The  Phy  to- 
logist ; '  four  only  being  changed  names  —  Trichomanes  speciosum, 
LastrsBa  spinosa,  Equisetum  Telmateia  and  E.  umbrosum.  The  first 
of  these  four  was  adopted  on  the  authority  of  Madeira  specimens, 
collected  and  labelled  by  Dr.  C.  Lemann,  which  appear  connected 
with  both  forms  of  the  Irish  plant  (speciosum  and  Andrewsii)  through 
other  specimens  collected  in  the  Azores*  The  remaining  three  names 
were  taken  up  on  the  faith  of  Mr.  Newman's  investigations,  first  pub- 
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lished  by  that  author,  as  I  think,  after  the  '  British  Flora '  was  out* 
Though  I  do  not  know  upon  what  authority  the  reviewer  {loc.  citJ) 
has  "fathered*'  the  London  Catalogue  upon  my  "pen,"  it  would  now 
be  useless  to  disavow  any  connexion  between  them.  —  Hewett  C. 
Watson :  Thames  Dittan,  May  28,  1844. 

494.  BentalVa  Drying-paper.  I  have  tried  the  new  paper  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Bentall  of  Halstead,  for  drying  plants,  by  placing 
specimens  of  several  kinds  into  it,  and  not  again  examining  them  un- 
til they  became  dry,  and  find  that  it  is  well  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion. The  colours  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  well  preserved.  I 
placed  eight  thicknesses  of  paper  between  each  layer  of  specimens. 
This  paper  is  fully  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  "  chalk-paper^^ 
employed  here,  which  is  so  much  esteemed  as  to  have  been  sent  to 
distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  S.  America  and  Australia. 
—  Charles  C.  Babinffton ;  St.  JohiCs  College^  Cambridge^  June  1, 
1844. 

495.  Uote  on  Primula  elatior.  I  must  request  permission  to  enter 
a  strong  protest  against  Mr.  Newman's  endeavour  (Phytol.  996)  to 
give  a  new  name  to  this  plant ;  not  from  any  objection  to  paying  the 
honour  due  to  Jacquin  for  discriminating  a  true  species  amongst  these 
variable  plants ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  addition  of  an  unneces- 
sary synonym,  and  also  because  Jacquin  is  undoubtedly  the  first  bo- 
tanist in  modem  times  (that  is  since  the  time  of  Linnaeus)  who  distin- 
guished the  plant  specifically,  and  had  therefore  a  right  to  give  it  a 
name.  The  P.  veris  0.  elatior  (Linn.)  may  have  been  intended  to  in- 
clude Jacquin's  plant,  as  well  as  the  umbellate  plants  which  connect 
the  cowslip  and  primrose ;  but  as  linnaeus  only  employed  the  name 
to  designate  a  variety,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Jacquin  firom  giv- 
ing it  to  a  species.  The  question  is  not  affected  by  Jacquin's  belief 
or  otherwise  in  the  identity  of  his  species  and  the  Linnsean  variety, 
for  that  is  only  an  error  in  determining  a  synonym.  The  confusion 
of  which  Mr.  Newman  justly  complains,  is  not  caused  by  the  name 
of  elatior  being  used  specifically ;  but  by  many  British  botanists  ap- 
plying it  to  the  "  spurious  oxlips  "  so  often  found  in  this  country,  and 
fancying  that  they  are  the  species  thus  named.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  call  it  "  Jacquin's  oxlip,"  or  that  of  ."  Bardfield,"  until 
English  botanists  learn  to  distinguish  the  true  plant  from  the  spurious 
one.  I  trust  to  hear  no  more  of  P.  Jacquinii,  Newman.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  add  that  Professor  Henslow  finds  the  P.  elatior  [Jacq,)  in 
his  parish  of  Hitcham,  in  Suffolk,  from  whence  I  possess  specimens^ 
by  his  kindness.— /rf. 
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496.  Note  on  Anthyllis  vulneraria.  Mr.  Greenwood's'  note  (Phytol. 
1000)  has  led  me  to  examine  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  and  I  find  that 
on  the  Cambridgeshire  examples  they  are  monadelphons*  One  fila- 
ment is  free  at  the  base  and  summit,  but  quite  joined  to  the  other 
nine  Uiroughout  most  of  its  length.  I  hope  Mr.  Greenwood  will  care- 
fully re-examine  his  plant,  and  if  it  is  really  diadelphous,  that  he  will 
allow  me  to  examine  a  specimen  of  it. — Id, 

497.  Note  on  Botrydium  granulosuniy  Grev.  Most  of  the  shallower 
ponds  in  this  neighbourhood  have  become  dry  from  the  long  want  of 
rain  to  replenish  them,  and  this  circumstance  has  brought  to  view  the 
above  curious  little  algoid  plant,  which  I  have  often  looked  out  for, 
but  could  never  before  meet  with.  Walking  with  a  friend  from  War- 
wickshire along  the  Henwick  road  near  Worcester,  the  bed  of  a  little 
pond  opposite  Henwick  farm  attracted  our  notice,  as  it  appeared  al- 
most as  if  covered  with  hoar  frost,  though  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
of  June,  and  as  we  trod  on  it,  our  ears  were  surprized  with  a  crackling 
as  if  of  icy  particles.  On  stooping  down,  however,  I  found  that  the 
whole  bed  of  the  pond  was  occupied  by  an  aggregated  growth  of  Bo- 
trydium  granulosum,  Grev.y  the  rupture  of  whose  globules  caused  the 
noise  we  heard,  and  the  frosty  appearance  presented  to  view  I  found 
was  occasioned  by  innumerable  ^rsno^  granules  that  densely  cover- 
ed the  exterior  of  the  green  spheroidal  vesicles  forming  the  plant. 
These  exterior  granules  seem  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  observers, 
though  very  conspicuous,  unless  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  alludes  to  them  in 
his  account  of  the  Botrydium,  where  he  says  that  "the  membranous 
coat  has  internally  a  number  of  small  granules,"  (Brit.  Flor.  ii.  321). 
When  the  vesicles  collapse  and  become  cup-shaped,  they  then  indeed 
appear  superficially  interna],  but  they  cover  all  sides  of  the  globule 
before  the  fluid  within  it  is  spent.  The  size  of  the  green  spherical 
vesicles  is  subject  to  great  diversity,  as  in  all  globular  stnictures,  be- 
ing very  minute  where  they  are  crowded  in  their  growth  by  pressing 
upon  each  other,  averaging  generally  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed ;  but 
when  standing  singly,  nearly  double  that  size,  or  as  large  as  a  cur- 
rant. They  have  rather  a  tough  skin,  for  it  requires  some  degree  of 
pressiure  to  burst  them  by  the  hand,  though  of  course  breaking,  with 
a  crackling  noise,  beneath  the  tread.  In  general,  the  vesicles  col- 
lapse without  bursting,  though  when  forced  to  do  so,  or  when  pricked 
with  a  needle,  the  included  fluid  is  difiused  externally,  the  skin  sinks 
down,  and  the  plant  presents  the  appearance  of  a  Peziza,  or  where 
there  are  many  together,  like  the  cells  of  a  wasp's  nest  upon  a  small 
scale.     Having  at  the  time  only  a  pamphlet  to  put  my  specimens  in. 
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they  were  rather  pressed  before  I  returned  home,  and  by  the  nei^t 
morning,  all  the  globules  had  collapsed,  and  their  contents  having 
dried  ap,  the  residuum  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  green  powder  dif- 
fused upon  the  paper  —  doubtless  the  fructifying  sporules  of  the  Bo^ 
trydium.  This  reproductive  economy  seems  not  to  agree  very  well 
with  the  filamentose  Vaucheri®  with  which  the  present  plant  is  asso- 
ciated, but  rather  suggests  a  closer  relation  to  the  Fungi,  or  at  least 
the  Nostochineas.  Its  appearance  probably  depends  on  meteoric  dr- 
cumstances,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  seldom  to  be  m§t  with,  and 
its  existence  even  under  favourable  coincidences  is  but  of  short  du- 
ration. The  exposed  bottoms  of  ditches  in  the  present  dry  summer 
may  possibly  reveal  the  Botiydium  in  various  localities  to  the  Ciyp- 
togamic  botanist ;  and  having  been  thus  enabled  to  note  it,  and  as, 
according  to  Hooker,  ^*  few  localities  are  published,*'  I  have  tliought 
it  might  be  interesting  to  bring  it  forward  again  under  the  eye  of  the 
observer.— ^rf«r«#i  Lees;  Powickj  Worcestershirey  June  8,  1844. 

498.  Note  on  the  habitat  of  (Enanthe  pimpinelloides.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  (Fhytol. 
1005),  I  notice  a  statement  by  Mr.  Ball,  enumerating  three  British 
species  of  (Enanthe,  and  remarking,  that  CE.  pimpinelloides  is  vety 
rare,  the  author  having  seen  only  one  specimen,  gathered  by  me  at 
Forthampton,  Gloucestershire.  I  should  rather  say  the  plant  was  of 
uncertain  occurrence  than  very  rare ;  as  for  three  years  that  I  resided 
at  Forthampton,  it  was  so  plentiiul  in  the  two  orchards  adjoining 
Forthampton  cottage,  as  to  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  hay 
of  those  pastures,  which  are  on  rising  ground,  ascending  towards 
some  of  the  highest  land  in  the  parish,  tod  the  soil  a  dry,  hard,  red 
marl.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  spot  this  year. 
Last  season,  the  plant  was  very  abundant  in  several  meadows  at  Po- 
wick,  where  I  am  now  unable  to  find  a  single  specimen.  These  mea- 
dows were  dry  and  hilly.  I  know  nothing  about  CE.  Lachenalii, 
which  Mr.  Babington  describes,  though  omitting  CE.  pimpinelloides ; 
but  there  is  some  discrepancy  which  requires  correction,  as  to  the 
habitat  of  the  latter.  This  is  stated  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Smith,  and 
I  believe  most  if  not  all  authorities,  to  grow  in  "  salt  marshes,^*  while 
(E.  peucedanifolia  is  said  to  be  found  in  "  fresh  water."  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake.  I  have  never  observed  CE.  pimpinelloides  except 
in  inland  places,  on  hilly,  and  often  the  very  driest  ground  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  while  as  constantly  do  I  find  CE.  peucedanifolia  in 
marshy  places,  whether  of  fresh  or  salt  water.  Last  year,  when  on 
the  coasts  of  Devon  and  South  Wales,  I  was  very  attentive  to  this  cir- 
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cumstance ;  hat  the  species  growing  in  the  littoral  marshes  there  in* 
variably  proved  to  be  OS.  peucedanifolia.  The  latter  I  also  found, 
this  spring,  growing  plentifully  in  a  wet  part  of  the  island  pasture 
called  the  Severn  Ham,  at  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire.  The  sphe- 
rical knobs  on  the  roots  of  CE.  pimpinelloides,  extending  some  dis- 
tance from  the  plant,  are  very  characteristic  when  contrasted  with  the 
elliptical  sessile  knobs  of  CE.  peucedanifolia,  and  I  have  found  them 
pleasantly  edible.  They  are  not  represented  in  the  ^English  Botany' 
figure.  It  is  indispensible  to  examine  the  roots,  for  the  radical  leaves 
of  OS.  pimpinelloides  soon  wither,  and  then  the  plant,  without  very 
close  investigation,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  OS.  peuceda- 
nifolia.— Id. 

499.  Note  on  Carex  paradoxa  ?  While  consulting  Hooker's  ^Com- 
panion to  the  Botanical  Magazine '  on  another  subject,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  met  with  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Woods'  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  *  Botanical  Excursion  in  the  North  of  England,'  in  1835. 
As  it  relates  to  plants  which  have  recently  caused  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, I  think  it  entitled  to  a  place  in  *  The  Phytologist.'  Mr. 
Woods  says :  —  "  Rosa  Doniana  grows  at  the  top  of  a  woody  bank  a 
little  above  Croft,  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river  [Tees]  ;  and  near 
Halnaby,  on  the  same  side,  there  is  a  small  strip  of  boggy  ground, 
mostly  covered  with  brush-wood,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  from 
Croft,  which  affords  Ranunculus  Lingua,  and  a  Carex,  which  is  per- 
haps a  small  variety  of  C.  paniculata,  but  not  forming  dense  tufts,  and 
therefore  in  some  degree  approaching  to  C.  teretiuscula.  The  beak 
also  is  not  abrupt,  as  described  in  C.  paniculata,  but  tapers  gradually 
from  the  fruit.  Hooker  (Brit.  Fl.  ed.  3.  p.  395)  mentions  a  continen- 
tal species,  C.  paradoxa,  which  is  intermediate  between  these  two. 
That  species,  however,  is  described  as  forming  very  large  and  dense 
tufts  (see  Gaudin,  Fl.  Helv.  6.  43),  and  therefore  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  plant.  Some  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  figure  of  C. 
teretiuscula  in  *  English  Botany,'  where  the  scales  are  altogether 
brown,  whereas,  according  to  Gaudin,  /.  c.  the  scales  of  C.  teretiuscu- 
la in  a  young  state  have  uniformly  a  whitish  border.  In  my  plant 
they  have  a  pretty  wide  scariose  margin."  Which  of  the  two  plants 
can  this  be  ■—  C.  paradoxa,  which  is  now  known  to  grow  in  another 
part  of  Yorkshire,  or  the  variety  of  C.  teretiuscula?  Will  Mr.  Woods 
kindly  examine  his  specimens,  and  favour  the  readers  of  ^  The  Phy- 
tologist '  with  the  result.  Or  the  plant  may  be  still  growing  in  the 
locality  where  Mr.  Woods  met  with  it,  and  may  perhaps  be  found  by 
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other  botanists.  —  Geo.  Luxford ;    2,  Ebenezer  RoWj  Kennington 
Lane^  June  22,  1844. 

500.  Flora  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Oar  correspondent  Mr.  T. 
Edmonston,  jun.  has  forwarded  to  us  a  prospectus  of  his  forthcoming 
'  Flora  of  the  Shetland  Islands,'  which  is  to  be  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. Mr.  Edmonston  has  been  so  long  and  so  honourably  known  as 
a  zealous  and  successful  investigator  of  the  Natural  History  of  these 
islands,  and  more  especially  of  their  Botany,  that  we  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  do  more  at  present  than  to  announce  his  intention  of  pub- 
lishing the  result  of  his  researches  in  an  accessible  form. — Ed. 


Art.  CCXXVI.  —  Notice  of  *  The  London  Journal  of  Botany.^  By 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.  &  L.S.,  &c.  No.  SO, 
June,  1844.     London  :  Baillidre,  Regent  St. 

In  a  notice  of  the  ^  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants,*  in  the 
June  number  of  the  ^  London  Journal  of  Botany,'  we  find  some  ob- 
servations on  the  review  of  Mr.  Newman^s  *  History  of  British  Ferns ' 
which  lately  appeared  in  our  pages  (Phytol.  945).  These  observa- 
tions appear  to  require  from  us  something  in  the  shape  of  explana- 
tion ;  we  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  lay  before  our  readers  the 
whole  of  the  observations  referred  to,  and  then,  in  all  due  courtesy, 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  such  parts  as  seem  to  be  not  en- 
tirely consistent  with  facts.* 

Speaking  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Catalogue  of  British  Plants,'  the  edi- 
of  the  Journal  proceeds  :  — 

'^  Nevertheless,  as  being  the  fullest  '  Catalogue  of  British  Plants '  extant  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  5th  edition  of  the  '  British  Flora,'  the  author  of  that 
work  deemed  it  entitled  to  quotation  among  the  synonymes,  *  as  one  in  which  especial 
pains  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  form  a  complete  list  of  the  native  flowering  plants 
and  ferns  of  Great  Britain/  This  little  compliment,  paid  to  to  the  labours  of  those 
who  compiled  the  Catalogue,  has  been  strangely  made  the  subject  of  censure  in  a  re- 
cent  number  of  the  '  Phytologist,*  (a  work  not  always  distinguished  by  courte^  of 
style) ;  where,  after  speaking  of  the  '  Nomenclature '  of  Mr.  Edward  Newman,  as  em- 
ployed in  the  first  edition  of  his  ^  History  of  British  Ferns,'  and  promulgated  in  1839- 
40, — ^the  reviewer  assures  us, '  there  was  a  general  denunciation  of  changes  so  ladic^ 
and  so  complete ; '  but,  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  John  Smith's  paper  on  the  same 
subject, '  Botanists,  who  one  month  proclaimed  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Newman's  inno- 

*  The  editor  thinks  it  right  to  state  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  review  com- 
mented upon  in  the  '  London  Journal  of  Botany.*  It  was  written  and  sent  for  inser- 
tion by  a  correspondent,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  British  Ferns. 
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valions,  were  seen  the  following  month  bending  the  supple  knee  to  the  same  innova- 
tions ;  *  and  *  Dr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Babington,  by  adopting  the  alterations,  were  the 
means  of  disseminating  them  from  John  o'Groats  to  the  Land's  End/  It  seems  the 
author  of  the  British  Flora  did  not  bend  the  supple  knee  to  the  innovations,  and  the 
reviewer  proceeds :  *  But  in  the  midst  of  its  successful  career,  the  new  nomenclature 
met  a  most  decided  check  in  the  publication  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's 
British  Flora^  wherein  we  were  astonished  to  find  the  changes  introduced  by  Mr.  New- 
man, not  only  fathered  upon  the  authors  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Catalogue^  but  the  new 
names  given  as  synonymes,  and  the  old  nomenclature  restored  in  all  its  glwyy — p.  290. 

To  the  above  passage  is  appended  the  following  long  foot-note. 

*^  It  is  far  from  being  our  general  intention  to  notice  remarks  made  in  reviews  of 
Books :  but  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  as  the  Author  of  the  *  British  Flora^  must  in 
justice  to  himself  declare  that  he  is  not  aware  that  he  has  in  any  way  acted  unfairly 
by  Mr.  Newman.  He  presumes  by  the  expression  of '  fathering  the  changes  introdu- 
ced by  Mr.  Newman  upon  the  authors  of  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue,'  it  is  meant  to 
imply  that  he  has  given  to  those  gentlemen  a  credit  for  names  ('  a  nomenclature ') 
which  is  due  to  Mr.  Newman  alone.  But  surely  no  one  will  consider  that  to  be  the 
case,  who  has  seen  the  little  explanation  in  the  preface  to  the  British  Flora,  (ed.  5,  p. 
▼iii.).  It  was  never  meant  to  imply  that  the  Editors  of  the  Catalogue  were  the 
authors  of  those  names :  and  really  upon  looking  at  the  places  among  the  Ferns  where 
the  *  Edinb,  Cat,*  is  quoted,  the  difference  of  names  is  so  trifling  that  it  is  marvellous 
how  such  a  charge  could,  in  fairness,  any  way  be  made.  One  would  suppose  that  by 
*  the  old  nomenclature  being  restored  in  all  its  glory,'  that  the  author  had  gone  back 
to  the  days  of  Dillenius  and  Ray ;  but,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue  is 
concerned,  the  difference  of  names, '  fathered '  upon  the  Edinb.  Cat.,  which  Mr.  New- 
man's reviewer  claims  for  him,  and  in  the  British  Flora,  amounts  to  these.  In  the 
latter  work,  the  genus  Aspidium  of  Swartz  is  divided  into  two  sections ;  1st.  those  spe- 
cies with  orbicular  involucres,  fixed  by  the  centre  {Aspidium,  Br.),  and  2ndly.  those 
with  reniform  involucres,  fixed  by  the  sinus,  (Nephrodium,  Rich,  Br.)  The  first  are 
called  Polystichum  in  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue,  while  the  latter  are  called  Lastresa  ; 
and  in  the  genus  Asplenium,  as  defined  in  British  Flora,  2  species  {A,  Filix  fcemina, 
and  A,fontanum),  are,  in  the  Edinb.  Cat,  called  Athyrium,  Cryptogramma  of  Brown 
and  Hook,  is  called  Allosorus  in  the  Ed.  Cat. ;  Blechnum  boreale,  Sw.,  is  called  Lo~ 
tnaria  Spicant,  and  Trichomanes  brevisetum,  Br.  and  Hook,  is  the  T,  speciosum  in  Ed. 
Cat  Now  the  whole  of  these  changes  (we  are  not  discussing  the  merits  or  correct- 
ness of  the  names)  no  more  originated  with  Mr.  Newman,  they  are  no  more  his  origi- 
nal  *  nomenclature,'  which  is  declared  *  to  be  toto  calo  at  variance  with  that  so  long  in 
use,'  than  they  did  with  the  authors  of  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue.  The  genus  Poly^ 
stichum  was  invented  by  Roth  in  the  year  1800,  and  is  absolutely  identical  with  Aspi- 
dium, as  it  stands  in  the  British  Flora ;  including  both  Polystichum  and  Lastraa  of 
the  Edinburgh  Catalogue.  Lastra  originated  in  M.  Bory  de  St  Vincent  in  1824,  and 
was  formed  to  include  the  Polypodia  !  Oreopteris,  Thelypteris  and  unitum.  Presl  in 
1836  altered  the  character,  to  make  it  comprise  certain  Aspidiaceous  plants,  banished 
all  Boiy's  species,  and  was  the  author  of  the  names  of  the  LastrtBa  as  they  stand  in  the 
Edinb.  Cat  Aihyrium  also  is  a  genus  of  Roth  (1600),  adopted  (in  part  by  Presl),  and 
the  species  above  mentioned  are  of  the  same  antiquity.  We  are  well  aware  that  Cryp- 
togramma crispa,  Br.  is  the  Allosorus  of  Bemhardi,  (1806) ;  but  the  Cheilanthes  odora. 
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Sw.  is  the  plant  wbicli  Berahardi  seems  to  have  had  in  view  in  constituting  that  ge* 
nus ;  and  Presl  has  not  improved  the  genus  by  the  heterogeneous  species  he  has  mix- 
ed up  with  it,  and  which  have  little  in  common  with  the  plant  in  question.      So  long 
ago  as  1810,  Mr.  Brown  expressed  his  opinion  that  Blecknum,  boreale  might  perhaps 
be  referred  to  his  Stegania  (Lomaria,  Willd.) ;  and  in  1811,  Desvaux  named  it  Loma^ 
ria  Sjncant.    Our  view  of  the  fructification  differs  from  that  of  these  authors,  and  we 
have  not  preserved  the  name  of  Swartz  without  stating  reasons  for  it,  and  giving  a  fi- 
gure, which  in  our  mind,  at  least,  confirms  those  views,  (see  Brit.  Fl.  ed.  5,  Tab.  X. 
f.  10.)     With  regard  to  Mr.  Brown's  name  of  Tnchomanet  breviietum^  we  may  here 
extract  what  is  but  just  printed  respecting  it  in  the  '  Species  FiUcum^  p.  126,  where 
the  author  expresses  his  rogret  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  occupying  so  much 
space  in  his  attempt  to  unravel  the  difficulties  which  have  always  attended  the  synon- 
ymy of  this  plant,  and  respecting  which  Sir  Jas.  £.  Smith  (whose  writings  on  the 
Ferns  the  reviewer,  in  the  *  Phytologist,'  treats  with  marked  contempt),  said,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  that '  few  plants  of  almost  any  countiy  have  caused  more  enquiry,  or 
more  ^versity  of  opinion,  than  this  Fern.'  Unquestionably  the  T,  tpeciosum  of  Willd. 
is  the  same  species  as  our  T.  hrevisetum^  though  a  native  of  Teneriffe;  and,  as  such, 
the  name  has  the  right  of  priority  over  that  of  Mr.  Brown ;  but  after  a  most  careful 
investigation  of  other  specimens  of  Trickamaneif  and  especially  the  T,  radicam  of 
Swartz,  from  Jamaica,  we  must  declaro  ourselves  at  issue  with  the  roviewer  in  ques. 
tion,  who,  notwithstanding  that  *  Mr.  J.  Smith  had  labeUed  a  var.  of  the  Irish  71  spe^ 
ciosum,  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Andrews,  as  T.  radicatu^  Sw.; '  nevertheless  *  thinlcs 
Mr.  Newman  has  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  keeping  the  name  of  T.  radicans 
quite  out  of  view.'    The  author  of  the  '  Species  Filicum '  has  come  to  a  different  con. 
elusion,  and  having  satisfied  himself  of  their  identity,  ventures  to  retain  the  name  of 
radicans.    It  might  be  supposed  that  the  reviewer  was  of  the  same  mind  when  he  says, 
(Phytol.  p.  956),  '  it  was  held  to  be  impossible  that  a  tropical  plant  should  exist  in 
Iroland.'      He  surely  does  not  take  Teneriffe  and  Madeira,  the  recorded  habitats  of 
T,  speciosuMy  to  be  within  the  tropics.    Let  it  be  observed  that  Mr.  Newman  gives  no 
authority  for  the  genera  Polystichum  and  Lastrma  in  his  Synoptical  Table  of  British 
Ferns,  p.  6,  but  he  informs  us  (p.  8)  that  these  '  have  not  been  employed  by  any  pre- 
vious writer  on  the  British  Ferns.' 

''  One  word  on  another  remarkable  passage  of  the  roviewer,  who  pronounces  Mr.  J. 
Smith's  Arrangement  of  the  genera  of  Ferns  as  *  perhaps  the  most  profound  and  use- 
ful treatise  ever  prosented  to  the  Linnsan  Society.'  Knowing,  as  the  Editor  of  this 
Journal  does,  the  character  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  and  his  love  of  truth,  he  hesitates  not  to 
say  that  such  an  overstrained  compliment  will  be  far  from  gratifying  to  him.  Of  the 
merits  of  his  Memoir,  the  Editor  entertains  a  very  high  opinion,  and  of  his  judgment 
in  discriminating  types  of  genera  or  subgenera,  and  it  has  been  held  a  privilege  to  af- 
ford publicity  to  that  very  paper  in  the  pages  of  this  work;  and  further,  to  give  figures 
of  Mr.  Smith's  new  genera  (see  '  Genera  lUicum,^  passim) :  but  great  as  is  his  merit 
in  the  'Arrangement,'  now  mentioned,  it  rises  much  higher  in  our  esteem  on  account 
of  the  candour  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  predecessor  in  the  same  line ;  and  it  de. 
tracts  nothing  from  Mr.  Smith's  merit  that  Presl  was  his  predecessor  in  these  iunoYa- 
tions,  for  the  two  writers  worked  wholly  independently  of  eacn  other.  ''  I  had  nearly," 
says  Mr.  J.  Smith,  "  completed  my  arrangement,  when  I  received  a  copy  of  Presl's 
*  Tentamen  Fteridigraphis,'  a  work  published  at  Prague  in  1836,  but  not  seen  bj  me 
till  1838.     That  author's  opinions  so  nearly  coincided  with  mine,  that  it  might  seem 
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as  if  a  communication  of  ideas  had  passed  between  us ;  but,  after  allowing  bim  due 
credit  for  bis  labours,  I  must  still  continue  to  differ  from  bim  in  a  number  of  impor- 
tant  points ;  yet  in  order  to  avoid  adding  synonymous  generic  names,  I  bave  revised 
my  original  ones,  and  in  all  cases,  wbere  PresPs  character  of  bis  genera  are  conform- 
able to  my  view,  I  bave  adopted  bis  names.'  " 

In  the  following  remarks  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  without  in  general  attempting 
any  explanation  of  the  reviewer's  opinions.  We  will  also  endeavour 
to  follow  the  order  of  the  editor's  strictures. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  "little  compliment"  said  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  the  reviewer's  censure.  We  do  not  clearly  perceive  in 
what  way  the  simple  statement  of  a  fact  can  be  construed  into  cen- 
sure. That  the  payment  of  this  "  little  compliment "  has  been  in 
some  degree  censured  in  preceding  pages  of  *  The  Phytologist,'  we 
axe  willing  to  admit ;  but  in  the  passage  alluded  to  we  must  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  discover  the  censure  complained  of.  When  the 
5th  edition  of  the  *  British  Flora,'  was  announced,  the  botanists  of  this 
country  naturally  looked  foi*ward  to  its  appearance  with  a  hope  that 
the  author  would  gladly  embrace  the  favourable  opportunity  of  rais- 
ing the  Botany  of  Britain  to  something  like  a  level  with  the  state  of 
the  science  on  the  continent.  This,  the  author  of  the  *  British  Flora,' 
from  his  eminent  attainments  in  the  science,  his  almost  unequalled 
store  of  materials,  and  his  exalted  station,  was  certainly  well  qualified 
to  accomplish,  and  was  no  more  than  the  botanists  of  Britain  had  a 
right  to  expect  firom  him.  His  labour,  too,  would  have  been  rendered 
less  onerous,  from  the  publication  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Catalogue  of 
British  Plants,'  "  in  which  especial  pains  had  been  taken,"  not  only 
**  to  form  a  complete  list  of  the  native  flowering  plants  and  ferns  of 
Great  Britain,"  but  also  (and  this  surely  is  a  point  of  equal  impor- 
tance), ^^  as  far  as  possible  to  make  the  nomenclature  of  British  plants 
correspond  with  that  adopted  by  the  best  continental  authors."  And 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  this  object,  the  compilers  of  the  Catalogue 
were  "  guided  in  their  amendments  chiefly  by  the  works  of  DeCan- 
doUe,  Koch,  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Kunth  and  Leighton."  However, 
when  the  6th  edition  of  the  ^  British  Flora '  appeared,  great  was  the 
disappointment  of  our  botanists  to  find  that  very  little  more  had  been 
done  in  its  preparation,  than  to  prefix  a  Linnaean  index  or  key,  to 
adopt  the  natural  arrangement  for  the  body  of  the  work,  in  place  of 
that  of  the  Linnaean  artificial  system  which  had  been  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions,  and  to  add  a  few  explanatory  plates  at  the  end  : 
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in  the  Edinb.  Cat."  With  reference  to  this  passage  we  would  ask,  if 
Presi  "  banished  all  Bory's  species,"  how  it  happens  that  Oreopteris 
and  Thelypteris  are  retained,  not  only  in  the  Edinburgh  Catalogae, 
but  also  in  Presl's  own  Tentamen  ?  For  in  the  latter,  we  find  The- 
lypteris and  Oreopteris  holding  the  second  and  third  places  in  his 
§.  2.  Thelypteris.  In  his  Synopsis,  ed.  2,  Mr.  Newman  gives  Bory 
as  the  authority  for  the  genus :  while  at  p.  185  of  his  History,  ed.  2, 
under  L.  Thelypteris,  he  states  that  ^^  Botanists  seem  scarcely  agreed 
as  to  the  genns  to  which  this  fern  should  be  referred.  Presl  places  it 
in  Bory's  genus  Lastraea ;  Schott  constitutes  a  genus  (Thelypteris)  pur- 
posely to  receive  it,  and  gives  to  the  species  the  name  of  palustris;  and 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  *  British  Flora,'  makes  it 
an  Aspidium :  thus  we  have  three  of  the  highest,  as  well  as  most  re- 
cent authorities,  completely  at  issue  on  the  question." 

Next  with  regard  to  Athyrium.  The  editor's  words  are  these :  — 
"  Athyrium  also  is  a  genus  of  Roth,  (1800),  (adopted  in  part  by  Presl), 
and  the  species  above  mentioned  [?  A.  Filix  femina  and  fontanum]  are 
of  the  same  antiquity."  At  p.  61,  Mr.  Newman  says :  — "In  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  of  many  eminent  botanists,  I  feel  inclined  to  return 
the  Lady  fern  to  the  genus  Athyrium  of  Roth,  which  I  think  must  al- 
so include  the  AUantodia  australis  of  Brown.  I  doubt  whether  I  caji 
agree  with  Presl  in  placing  Asplenium  Halleri  and  fontanum  in  the 
same  group." 

With  respect  to  AUosorus,  the  editor  observes,  "  We  are  well  aware 
that  Cryptogramma  crispa  Br.  is  the  AUosorus  of  Bernhardi,  (1806) ; 
but  the  Cheilanthes  odora,  Sw.  is  the  plant  which  Bemhardi  seems 
to  have  had  in  view  in  constituting  the  genus ;  "  Mr.  Newman,  "  It 
[A.  crispus]  has  by  three  eminent  botanists  been  made  the  type  of  a 
new  genus ;  viz.  by  Bemhardi,  under  the  name  AUosorus ;  by  Des- 
veux,  under  the  name  Phorobolus ;  and  by  Brown,  under  the  name 
Cryptogramma  The  name  I  have  adopted  has  the  claim  of  priority." 
-p.  17. 

And  lastly,  with  regard  to  Lomaria :  the  editor  says  "  So  long  ago 
as  1810,  Mr.  Brown  expressed  his  opinion  that  Blechnum  boreale 
might  perhaps  he  referred  to  his  Stegania  (Lomaria,  fVilld.) ; "  and 
in  his  Synopsis  Mr.  Newman  says  of  Stegania,  "  Apparently  identical 
with  Lomaria." 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  quoting  parallel  passages,  in  or- 
der to  show  that  Mr.  Newman  was  careful  to  give  the  authorities  for 
the  generic  names  employed  by  him.  To  this  we  shall  presently 
return. 
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more  especially,  we  fancy  we  discover  such  symptoms  of  unfair  deal- 
ing, that  we  cannot  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  place 
.the  matter  in  its  true  light. 

After  enumerating  the  discrepancies  between  the  Edinb.  Catalogue 
and  the  5th  edition  of  the  ^  British  Flora/  the  editor  continues  :  — 
**  Now  the  whole  of  these  changes,  *  *  no  more  originated 
with  Mr.  Newman,  they  are  no  more  his  original  "  nomenclature," 
*  *       than  they  did  with  the  authors  of  the  Edinburgh  Cata- 

logue.* Now  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  the  review,  we  cannot 
perceive  that  the  reviewer  anywhere  claims  for  Mr.  Newman  the  me- 
rit of  having  originated  this  ^^  nomenclature,"  and  certainly  Mr.  New- 
man nowhere  claims  it  for  himself,  as  we  think  we  shall  presently  be 
able  to  prove,  from  the  evidence  kindly  laid  before  us.  by  the  editor 
himself. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  editor  might  have  found  nearly  all  that 
be  has  said  on  the  authorship  of  certain  genera,  in  the  ^  History  of 
British  Ferns  ^  itself.  For  instance,  he  says  that  ^^  The  genus  Po- 
ly stichum  was  invented  by  Roth  in  the  year  1800,  and  is  absolutely 
identical  with  Aspidium,  as  it  stands  in  the  British  Flora !  including 
both  Polystichum  and  Lastraea  of  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue."  So  far 
the  editor ;  now  for  Mr.  Newman.  At  p.  S6  (ed.  1)  of  his  History, 
under  Polystichum  aculeatum,  he  says,  ^^  This  genus  was  established 
by  Roth,  and  has  been  adopted  by  DeCandoUe  and  Schott ; "  and 
the  following  passage  occurs  at  p.  11,  2nd  edition,  ^^  Genus  Polysti- 
chumy  Roth.  Involucre  attached  by  its  centre.  This  genus  includes 
all  the  species  I  have  placed  under  Lastraea ;  it  was  first  restricted 
by  Schott  to  the  congeners  of  Rothes  typical  species — Lonchitis."  If 
now  we  turn  to  p.  166  of  the  2nd  edition  of  the  History,  we  find  a 
passage  bearing  a  remarkable  family  likeness  to  the  above  quotation 
from  the  editor's  foot-note.  "  The  genus  Polystichum  was  estabUsh- 
ed  by  Roth  in  his  ^  Flora  Germanica,'  in  1800,  and  is  so  far  synony- 
mous with  Swartz's  genus  Aspidium,  published  in  the  same  year,  that 
both  included  a  long  list  of  the  same  species." 

The  editor  proceeds  :  —  "  Lastraea  originated  in  M.  Bory  de  St. 
Vincent  in  1824,  and  was  formed  to  include  the  Polypodia !  Oreopte- 
ris,  Thelypteris  and  unitum.  Presl  in  1836  altered  the  character,  to 
make  it  comprise  certain  Aspidiaceous  plants,  banished  a//  Bory's 
species,  and  was  the  author  of  the  names  of  the  Lastraea  as  they  stand 

*  It  will  be  seen  on  a  refereiice  to  the  original,  tbat  the  sense  and  bearing  of  the 
passages  here  quoted  are  in  no  wise  affected  hy  the  omissions. 
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Every  one  who  has  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  must  entertain  the  highest  regard  for  that  gentleman,  both  on 
account  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Botany,  the  modesty  by  which 
his  attainments  are  veiled,  and  his  readiness  to  impart  information. 
Mr.  Smithes  candour,  too,  in  speaking  of  his  predecessor's  labours,  is 
well  knovm.  Why,  therefore,  the  word  candour  should  have  been 
printed  in  ominous  italics,  we  cannot  divine,  unless,  indeed  it  be  in- 
tended to  imply  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  candour  on  the  part  of 
some  other  party  *^  in  the  same  line.''  Now,  coupling  this  with  the 
preceding  remarks  on  Mr.  Newman,  we  must  suppose  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  editor  has  been  to  charge  that  gentleman  with  a  want  of 
candour  in  speaking  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  We  fearless- 
ly invite  any  unprejudiced  individual  to  examine  Mr.  Newman's  His- 
tory of  British  Ferns,  either  the  1st  or  2nd  edition,  and  point  out,  if 
he  can,  a  single  instance  in  which  Mr.  N.  has  omitted  to  speak  with 
candour  of  his  predecessors  ^^  in  the  same  line,'^  or  neglected  to  ac- 
knowledge the  source  from  which  any  portion  of  his  information  has 
been  derived.  More  than  this,  we  again  assert  that  Mn  Newman  has 
in  no  case  claimed  the  merit  of  having  invented  the  generic  names 
used  by  him  in  his  History ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  candour,  we  will 
conclude  the  subject  by  quoting  from  the  ^  History  of  British  Ferns/ 
a  parallel  passage  to  that  given  by  the  editor  from  the  writings  of  Mr. 
J.  Smith. 

*^  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  has  paid  great 
attention  to  the  venation  of  Ferns ;  he  has  prepared  an  essay  on  Ibis 
subject,  which  I  trust  we  shall  shortly  see  in  print.  *  * 

Mr.  Smith  having,  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  communicQled  to 
me  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of  arrangement  and  nomenclature,  I 
was  delighted  to  find,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  our  views  were 
similar :  in  one  or  two  instances  1  was  obviously  wrong,  and  in  these 
instances  I  was.  too  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  rectifying  my  er- 
rors by  the  aid  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  exotic  genera.  In  a  few 
instances  we  still  diflfer,  and  in  announcing  this,  I  fear  I  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  pronouncing  my  own  condemnation :  still  I  venture  to  pur- 
sue my  way,  and  ^  by  an  earlier  appearance  in  the  literary  horizon, 
^ve  myself  the  chance  of  what  the  astronomers  call  an  Heliacal  rts- 
ingy  before  the  luminary  in  whose  light  I  am  to  be  lost  shall  appear.* 

^^  In  making  out  my  list  of  genera  I  have  followed  no  other  rule 
than  that  of  priority ;  and  if,  in  any  instance,  I  have  departed  from 
this  rule,  the  departure  has  been  entirely  unintentional,  and  I  shall 
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be  glad  to  be  informed,  in  order  that  I  may  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  correcting  my  error." — p.  8,  Ist  edition. 

Surely  there  is  no  want  of  candour  here ;  whatever  instances  of  it 
the  editor  may  fancy  he  has  perceived  in  other  parts  of  Mr.  Newman^s 
writings ! 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  penned  ^^  more  in  sorrow  than  in  an- 
ger,*' we  must  express  our  regret  that  the  editor  of  the  ^London  Jour- 
nal of  Botany  *  should  have  taken  a  step  which  w6  cannot  biit  look 
upon  as  one  unworthy  the  position  he  holds  among  botanists.  We 
considered  it  due  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  to  give  insertion  in  out 
pages  to  the  whole  of  his  strictures,  and  no  less  due  to  our  readers 
and  to  ourselves,  to  make  an  attempt  to  clear  up  certain  passages  in 
the  extracts,  which  might  tend  to  convey  erroneous  impressions;  and 
having  done  this,  we  bid  farewell  to  an  unpleasant  task. 


Art.  CCXXVI. — Proceedings  of  Societies. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Jufie  7, 1844.  —  J.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 

Specimens  of  CEnanthe  peucedanifolia  and  CE.  pimpinelloides  were 
exhibited,  accompanied  by  notices  of  their  distinctive  characters  and 
habitats;  by  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.,  F.L.8.  Much  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion having  prevailed  among  British  authors  and  distributors,  in 
regard  to  the  distinctions  between  these  species,  the  views  of  Mr.  L., 
founded  on  good  opportunities  for  observation,  are  deserving  of  parti- 
cular attention*  The  following  condensed  abstract  will  explain  the 
conclusions  formed  by  this  botanist. 

First — CE.  peucedanifolia  always  grows  in  wet  places,  and  is  found 
both  by  salt  and  fresh  water ;  while  CE.  pimpinelloides  is  found  in 
dry  ground  only. 

Secondly.  —  The  characters  derived  from  the  form  of  the  radical 
leaves,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  involucrum,  will  not  prove 
sufficient  to  prevent  confusion ;  but  the  rounded  tubercles  upon  the 
roots  of  (E.  pimpinelloides,  will  readily  serve  to  distinguish  that  spe- 
cies from  CE.  peucedanifolia,  in  which  the  tubercles  are  elongate  and 
sessile. 

Thirdly.  —  There  is  some  difference  in  the  fruit  of  the  two  species, 
though  the  materials  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  L.  are  not  sufficient  to 
state  this  with  precision  and  certainty. 
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Mr.  L.  thus  attaches  the  first  importance  to  the  form  of  the  root, 
as  a  distinctive  character,  and  the  circumstance  should  instruct  col- 
lectors to  be  mindiul  of  the  value  of  the  root. 

Specimens  collected  by  Mr.  L.  afforded  the  principal  reason  for  re- 
taining CE.  pimpinelloides  as  a  British  species,  in  the  London  Cata- 
logue, in  preference  to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Babington's  change  to  (E. 
Lachenalii ;  and  one  of  the  same  specimens  communicated  to  Mr. 
Ball,  induced  that  excellent  botanist  to  admit  CE.  pimpinelloides  as 
well  as  CE.  Lachenalii  among  the  indigenous  species,  (Phytol.  1005). 
Three  species,  not  two  only,  should  therefore  now  be  looked  for,  and 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  may  thus  be  removed. 

Most  of  the  specimens  hitherto  sent  to  the  Society  have  proved 
quite  useless  through  the  absence  of  roots  and  fruit,  but  it  is  earnest- 
ly requested  by  the  Council,  that  contributors  will  collect  specimens, 
with  root  and  fruits  from  as  many  localities  as  possible. 

Some  highly  interesting  examples  of  the  Irish  Saxifrages,  belong- 
ing to  Hawojth's  genus  Robertsonia,  were  exhibited  from  Mr.  An- 
drews, who  had  obligingly  sent  living  plants  as  well  as  dried  speci- 
mens. Two  of  the  specimens  were  sent  in  record  of  the  fact,  lately 
doubted  or  denied  by  the  accurate  Mr.  C.  C.  Babington,  that  the  Py- 
renean  forms  of  S.  umbrosa  and  S.  Geum  (with  crenate  leaves),  are 
certainly  native  in  Ireland ;  the  specimen  of  S.  Geum,  indeed,  being 
considered  "tjven  more  obtusely  crenate  than  Mr.  Babington's  figure 
(No.  8)  from  the  Pyrenean  plant.'*  These  specimens  were  collected 
*^  this  year,  from  the  mountains  to  ihe  south  of  Brandon  mountain, 
County  of  Kerry.** 

S.  hirsuta  is  considered  by  Mr.  Andrews  to  be  a  hybrid  form  be- 
tween S.  Geum  and  S.  umbrosa,  "  as  many  of  the  varieties  present 
characters  leaning  either  more  or  less  to  the  one  species  or  the  other." 
S.  elegans  is  deemed  by  Mr.  A.  to  be  simply  a  variety  of  S.  umbrosa. 
And  after  careful  examination  of  the  forms  of  S.  hypnoides,  he  is  now 
^^  satisfied  that  S.  affinis,  incurvifolia,  hirta  and  palmata  are  all  mere 
varieties,  or  indeed,  barely  deserving  the  name  of  varieties.** 

Read,  "  A  Synoptical  View  of  the  British  Fruticose  Rubi,  arranged 
in  groups,  with  explanatory  remarks,  (Part  3),'*  by  Edwin  Lees,  Esq., 
F.L.8.  The  paper  was  accompanied  by  drawings  and  specimens. — 
G.  E.  D. 
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Art.  CCXXVII.  —  Notes  on  British  Mosses. 
By  Thomas  Edmonston,  Jun.  Esq. 


«•  Bartramia  calcarea,  natural  size.  h.  Part  of  a  stem,  magnified.  c.  Leaf,  majpiified. 

d.  Part  of  a  stem  of  B.  fontana.  e.  Leaf  of  the  same :  both  magnified. 

/.  Monstrosity  of  Folytrichom  juniperinum.  g.  The  two  calyptree  in  a  state  of  adhesion. 

Bartramia  calcarea,  Bruch  &  Schimper. 

For  two  or  three  years  past  additions  have  been  made  to  our  Mus- 
cology, with  a  rapidity  truly  surprizing,  when  we  consider  how  tho- 
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roughly  our  mosses  were  believed  to  have  been  explored  by  the  many 
eminent  cultivators  of  that  branch  of  Botany,  in  this  country.  That 
several  of  these  so  called  new  species  will  turn  out  merely  varieties  of 
well  known  plants,  there  can,  I  fear,  be  little  doubt ;  but  that  a  very 
considerable  proportion  are  really  and  bona  fide  good  species,  I  am 
equally  convinced. 

Those  two  eminent  botanists,  Drs.  Hooker  and  Taylor,  the  authors 
of  the  well  known  '  Muscologia  Britannica,'  a  work  which  is  deserv- 
edly held  in  high  repute,  differed  so  widely,  and  in  many  cases  so 
judiciously,  from  the  great  majority  of  continental  botanists,  espe- 
cially Bridel  and  Schwaegrichen,  regarding  the  limits  of  species  and 
the  value  to  be  attached  to  distinctive  marks,  that  for  the  most  part 
British  muscologists  were  content  to  take  the  species  as  they  found 
them  in  the  'Muscologia,'  without  at  all  referring  to  continental 
works,  in   which,    apparently,    so  many   spurious   species   existed. 
Lately,  however,  the  splendid  '  Bryologia  Europaea'  of  two  German 
botanists  —  Bruch  and  Schimper,  has  been  much  consulted  by  our 
muscologists,  and  I  fear  we  are  likely  to  go  just  as  far  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  hair'Splitting.      Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  plants 
described  as  distinct  in  the  Bryologia,  are  mere  forms  of  others,  and 
occasionally  the  variations  are  so  slight,  that  we  cannot  help  regfret- 
ting  that  such  trivial  characters  are  employed  in  so  valuable  a  work. 
Yet  still,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  many  far  better  botanists,  the 
authors  of  the  work  in  question  are  entitled  to  great  praise  for  their 
acuteness  and  discrimination  in  distinguishing  many  species  undoubt- 
edly distinct,  but  which  had  been  hitherto  confounded.     The  species 
above  figured  is  one  of  these.     It  was,  I  believe,  first  clearly  describ- 
ed as  British  by  Mr.  Spruce,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  mosses 
of  Teesdale,  in  the  *  Annals  of  Natural  Histor}-,'  xiii.  197.      Having 
lately  gathered  most  beautiful  specimens  of  this  splendid  moss,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Findhom,  near  Damaway,  about  three  miles  firom  Forres, 
Morayshire,  where  it  grows  plentifully  associated  with  Bryum  ventri- 
cosum,  Marchantia  hemisphaerica,  and  Asplenium  viride,  —  I  have 
been  led  to  examine  it  more  particularly,  and  the  result  is,  that  I 
think  it  a  very  distinct  plant,  and  constant  to  its  characters,  which 
are  abundantly  sufficient  to  keep  it  separate  from  Bartramia  fontana, 
with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  confounded.      And  I  am  induced  to 
trouble  the  readers  of  ^  The  Phytologist '  with  a  sketch  and  short  de- 
scription of  it. 

Bartramia  calcarea,  Bruch  &  Schimper.    Stems  four  to  six  inches 
or  more  in  height,  densely  caespitose,  copiously  branched  with  inno* 
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vations,  and  bearing  the  setae,  and  frequently  the  withered  capsules, 
of  one  or  two  preceding  years,  remaining  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem.  Leaves  all  falcato-secund,  lanceolato- acuminate,  sharply 
toothed  in  their  upper  half;  nerve  strong,  reaching  to  the  summit  of 
the  leaf.  Seta  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  lateral  from  the  inno- 
vations. Capsule  slightly  inclined,  globose  (narrower  and  more  curved 
afler  the  plant  has  been  dried) ;  lid  conical. 

The  capsules  on  my  specimens,  though  fully  grown,  were  too  young 
to  afford  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  peristome ;  neither  was  I  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  the  male  flowers.  In  both  the  peristome  and  the 
leaves  of  the  perichaetia  of  the  male  flowers,  characters  are  said  to  be 
found.  I  found  the  latter  in  fine  state  on  B.  fontana  [true)^  and  can 
verify  Mr.  Spruce's  observations,  as  to  the  inner  leaves  of  the  perigo- 
nia  in  that  plant  being  "obtuse,  ^vith  an  abbreviated  or  obsolete 
nerve ; "  the  nerve  in  fact  is  scarcely  discernible.  In  B.  calcarea  the 
leaves  are  said  to  be  "  all  acuminate  and  nerved  throughout." 

The  most  apparent  points  of  difference  between  this  plant  and  the 
true  B.  fontana,  are  to  be  found  in  the  leaves  being  broader  (ovato- 
acuminate)  and  erecto-patent,  imbricated  on  all  sides  (not  at  all  se- 
cund);  the  capsule  in  B.  calcarea  is  also  more  decidedly  globose,  and 
scarcely  so  inclined ;  it  is  also  less  deeply  furrowed,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  larger.  These  characters,  and  a  glance  at  the  figures,  will,  I 
think,  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  great  difference  between  the 
two  plants.  This  difference  is  fully  greater  than  between  B.  pomi- 
formis  and  Halleriana  or  ithyphylla ;  and  if  the  characters  are  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  allow  the  plant  to  rank  as  a  species,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  Andraea  nivalis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  A. 
Roihii,  or  Dicranum  falcatum  from  D.  Starkii. 

Is  Bartramia  falcata  of  "  Hooker  in  Linn.  Trans,  ix.  317,"  (referred 
to  in  the  ^  Muscologia  Biitannica')  the  same  as  this  ?  I  have  not  the 
work  at  band  to  refer  to,  but  if  it  be  the  same,  I  suppose  the  name 
will  have  to  be  changed. 


Polytrichum  juniperinum . 

I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  accompanying  sketch  (fig./,  p.  1033) 
of  a  specimen  of  Polytrichum  juniperinum,  which  I  found  a  few  days 
ago.  It  presents  the  curious  appearance  of  two  calyptrae  being  joined 
together,  so  as  to  have  the  external  appearance  of  one ;  internally  how- 
ever, as  is  shown  at  g^  the  calyptra  appears  distinctly  two-celled,  each 
cell  containing  a  theca ;  so  that  there  is  not  the  least  adhesion  be- 
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tween  either  the  setas^  or  the  capsules  ioclosed  ia  this  double  calyp- 
tra,  and  the  appearance  is  evidently  occasiQii^  by  the  two  calyptrse 
growing  together  at  an  early  stageu  The  capsules  in  tbia  specimen 
were  quite  young.  T.  Edmonston,  jdn. 

Aberdeen,  May,  I544» 

[Mr.  T.  Sansom  (Phytol.  93)  bas  described  a  precisely  giiiilat  state  of  Polytricbum 
commune;  and  «t  tbe  same  tinie  meodonfi  a  iEi;pecinien  of  P.  Janlp^rinum  in'tbe  same 
state,  collected  by  Mr.  W.Garddner.^JFd.]  .    *.  -    ? 


Art.  CCXXVIII.  —  Sketch  of  a  Botanical  Ramble  to  fwH  d^^^June 
19,  1844.    By  Joseph  SiDKBOTHAM,  Esq. 

DuRixa  a  short  stay  at  Beaumaris  in  June,  I  made  an  excursioa 
among  the  Caernarvonshire  mountains,,  taking  the  route  through  Ban- 
gor, along  the  Capel  Curig  road,  through  the  Penryn  slate-quarries  to 
TwU  du,  thence  crossing  the  mountains  to  Llanberis,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  making  the  ascent  of  Snowdon^  returning  by  the  lakear  and 
through  the  Llanberi^  quanies. 

Having  been  unsuccessful  in  one  of  the  objects  of  my  journey,  viz., 
to  procure  Lloydia  serotina,  from  its  inaccessible  situation,  I  deter- 
mined on  a  second  excursion.  A  friend  from  Bangor  acoompanied 
me.  We  took  a  conveyance  as  far  as  the  Penryn  quarries,  haping 
previously  agreed  with  one  of  the  workmen  to  ax^company  ua,  and  to 
bring  a  rope.  The  morning  was  not  one  of  the  most  promising.ii[^  a 
botanical  expedition,  the  mountains  being  completely  ^idd^n  by  a 
thick  mist,  while  occasionally  there  fell  a  little  rain.  Nothing  parti- 
cular occurred  during  our  walk  along  the  road.  AUosoras  crispus 
was  very  plentiful  on  the  walls,  and  we  saw  plenty  of  Saxifraga  stel- 
laris  on  the  wet  rocks. 

TwU  du  is  situated  to  the  right  of  the  road,  just  at  the  Qomsauence- 
ment  of  Llyn  Ogwen,  a  large  lake  which  borders  the  pathway  on  the 
left  hand.  Here  commenced  our  ascent,  which  lay  over  fragmen^ts  of 
rock  and  heathy  ground,  abounding  in  Lycopodium  Sela^o  and  alpi^ 
nunii.  .  In  a  short  time  we  reached  Uyn  Idwel,  a  lake  of  considcftrable 
extent,  the  shore  of  which  was  lined  with  fragments  of  Lsoetes  lacas- 
tris,  and  the  bottom  is  in  some  parts  covered  with  it,  growing  inter- 
mixed with  Lobelia  Dortmanna.  Subularia  aquatica  also  grows  here 
in  plenty ;  but  we  did  not  find  any  in  flower,  being  a  little  too  early 
in  the  season. 
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On  the  neighbouring  rocks  wa«  abtiiidance  of  Andrasa  Rothii,  in 
fruit,  with  A.  alpina  In  smaller  quantity ;  also  Grimmia  ovata,  Anic- 
tangium  t^iliatutn,  and  sereral  species  of  Tricfaostomum :  scattered 
here  and  there  were  Carex  dioica  and  Splachnum  sphsericum.  We 
did  not  stay  long  in  this  place^  as  the  rain  began  to  descend  rather 
heavily,  but  made  the  best  of  our  way  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
up  the  ragged  side  of  the  mountain  to  TwU  du. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  previous  visit,  I  ascended  the  course  of  a 
mountain  stream,  and  gathered  the  following  mosses  upon  the  rocks 
which  bordered  it.  Gymnostomum  fasciculare,  Weissia  acuta,  Gly- 
phomitron  Da^nesii,  Bryum  crudum,  B.  julaceum,  B.  ventricosum  and 
B.  Zierii,  with  many  others  of  less  note.  The  rocks  on  our  way  up 
the  mountain  side  were  covered  with  the  beautiful  Silene  acaulis, 
Saxiiraga  hypnoides,  stcUaris  and  oppositifolia,  in  fruit,  Oxyria  reni- 
formis  and  Asplenium  viride.  TwU  du  is  an  immense  chasm  or  cleft 
in- the  mountain,  the  sides  of  which  are  perpendicular.  It  appears  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  long-continued  action  of  a  stream,  which 
runs  from  a  small  lake  above,  called  Llyn  y  cwn.  At  my  first  visit,  I 
penetrated  this  cleft  till  1  reached  an  immense  block  of  stone,  which 
completely  chokes  the  passage,  rendering  further  progress  next  to 
impossible.  As  our  present  object  was  to  gain  the  top  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, we  turned  to  the  left  on  reaching  the  chasm,  and  so  ascended, 
keeping  close  to  the  wall  of  rocks. 

On  these  rocks  we  gathered  TroUius  europseus,  Thalictrum  alpi- 
nam,  Rhodiola  rosea,  Arenaria  vema,  Gnaphalium  dioicum,  and  a 
Saxifrage  which  I  suppose  to  be  S.  csBspitosa ;  Hypnum  Crista-cas- 
tensis  and  Ncckera  orispa  grew  at  the  base,  but  we  found  no  fruit. 
Oh  reaching  the  summit,  our  friend  the  quarryman*  took  off  hiis  load 
of  rope,  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  I  had' to  act  as  guide,  being  t'he 
only  one  of  the  party  who  had  visited  the  place  before.  We  first  went 
to  the  channel  where  the  little  stream  leaps  over  the  rocks"  into  the 
profouviii  abysd.  From  this  place  we  could 'see  plenty  of  the  Lloydia 
serotina- growing  on  theface  of  Ihepfecipice,  above  the  large  block  of 
stone.  Thfer©  was^oui^  speciilnien*  bearing  two  flowers,  a  yard  or  two 
from  the  waterfall,  almost  wiihiii  reabh;  T  had  seen  the  same  speci- 
men before^  and  wished  mubh  to  gather  it,  bat  th-e  attempt  would  have 
been  very  dangerous,  from  the  friable  nature  of  the  rock.  Fortunately 
I  saw  another,  which,  after  a  little  elimbing,  I  managed  to  obtain. 
We  then  returned  to  the  rocks  immediately  above  the  precipice,  where 
the  quarryman  fastened  the  rope  round  his  body,  and  began  the  de- 
scent, having  first  given  us  strict  injunctions  not  to  let  go  our  hold. 
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He  returned  however  almost  immediately,  with  the  unwelcome  news 
that  the  rope  only  reached  a  few  feet  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice ; 
it  should  have  been  at  least  ten  yards  longer.  This  was  mortifying  : 
but  ne  cede  malts,  thought  I;  so  after  a  short  consultation,  we  agreed 
to  attempt  a  footing  lower  and  nearer  the  precipice,  and  presently  fix- 
ed on  a  small  ledge  of  rock  at  the  brink,  where  it  was  possible,  by  a 
little  clearing  from  debris  to  place  our  feet.  From  this  point  we  low- 
ered our  friend  John,  who  soon  reappeared  with  some  specimens  of 
of  the  precious  plant  in  his  mouth,  and  a  few  others  in  his  hat. 

The  mist  had  now  cleared  away  from  the  mountains,  and  we  went 
to  Glyder  Vawr  to  search  for  Woodsia  Uvensis ;  in  this  we  were  un- 
successful, although  possessing  plans  of  the  district,  with  which  my 
friend  Mr.  Roberts  of  Bangor  had  favoured  me,  embracing  even  the 
actual  rock  upon  which  he  and  Mr.  Borrer  had  gathered  it  in  plenty. 
Nothing  else  occurred  particularly  worthy  of  note,  but  I  may  observe 
that  there  was  plenty  of  Juniperus  nanus  coming  into  flower,  and  a  lit- 
tle Splachnum  mnioides  about  Llyn  y  cwn.         Joseph  Sidebotham. 

Manchester  July  10, 1844. 


Art.  CCXXIX.  —  Further  Remarks  on  Carices.  By  S.  Gibson,  Esq. 

The  object  of  this  note  is  to  prove  that  my  Carex  pseudo-paradoxa 
does  not  really  belong  to  C.  teretiuscula,  as  has  been  advocated  by 
Dr.  Wood  and  other  botanists. 

Controversy  is  of  great  value  in  Botany  as  well  as  in  the  other  sci- 
ences, as  it  has  always  a  tendency  to  lead  to  further  researches,  and 
the  facts  which  result  from  them  often  tend  to  the  development  of 
truth.  Had  my  former  remarks  upon  these  plants  been  generally  ad- 
mitted, I  should  probably  have  remained  satisfied;  but  the  objections 
and  doubts  that  have  been  raised  against  it,  have  led  me  to  a  very  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  plants  in  question  ;  and  the  result  is  that 
my  former  opinion  on  the  subject  is  still  unshaken. 

But  here  I  may  observe  in  regard  to  the  term,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  moment  with  me  whether  they  be  called  species  or  varieties,  since 
I  know  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  tell  what  a  species  is. 

All  that  I  shall  here  attempt  to  prove  is  that  such  characters  as  I 
have  pointed  out  do  really  exist  in  the  plants. 

And  before  I  make  any  attempt  to  do  this,  I  will  just  say  that  my 
remarks  will  (unless  otherwise  expressed)  be  limited  to  those  speci- 
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ttiens  wbicli  were  sent  to  Mr.  Babington*  by  Dr.  Wood,  marked 
^'  Seaman's  Moss-pits,  Chesbire,"t  and  those  referred  to  by  our  editor 
(Phytol.  811),  as  he  tells  us  he  received  them  from  the  Dr.  I  confine 
myself  to  these  specimens,  because  Mr.  Luxford's  history  of  the  plants 
in  question  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  inasmuch  as  it  alludes  to  his 
having  received  the  plants  from  persons  who  have  not  been  very  par- 
ticular in  sending  the  disputed  plant  when  they  have  been  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  King,  of  Lane-house,  near  Halifax,  asked  Mr.  Sidebotham  (one 
of  the  parties  referred  to)  for  my  C.  pseudo-paradoxa,  and  he  sent  him 
specimens  under  that  name.  Mr.  King,  on  receiving  them,  finding 
them  not  to  agree  with  the  description  I  had  given  of  it  (Phytol.  778), 
came  and  desired  me  to  show  him  my  specimens ;  this  1  did  with 
pleasure,  and  he,  the  moment  I  opened  the  paper,  pronounced  them 
very  different  from  those  he  had  received  firom  Mr.  Sidebotham.  Ano- 
ther instance  of  this  gentleman's  negligence  will  be  exemplified  by 
the  following  quotation,  which  is  from  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  dated 
January  11,  1844 :  —  "  Mr.  Babington  wrote  to  me  for  ripe  fruit  of  the 
Carex,  and  I  sent  him  some  of  the  teretiuscula  by  mistake." 

I  will  now  turn  to  our  editor's  note,  (Phytol.  811);  and  the  first 
thing  I  shall  notice  is  the  following  passage.  "  We  have  now  before 
us  under  the  microscope,  the  fruit  of  the  disputed  plant,  of  C.  tereti- 
uscula, and  of  C.  paniculata,  all  in  a  mature  state."  By  this  and  what 
follows,  I  understand  the  reference  to  be  to  the  perigynium  only.  Al- 
lowing then  that  there  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  fruit  (perigynium) 
of  these  two  plants,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous 
if  I  just  see  how  these  differences  have  been  pointed  out  by  persons 
who  have  written  on  the  subject,  and  attempted  to  describe  them.  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  (British  Flora,  ed.  5),  speaks  of  the  fruit  of  these  two 
plants  as  having  their  beaks  bidentate,  he  says  nothing  of  the  one  be- 
ing more  so  than  the  other.  He  also  says,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Boott,  that  the  winged  margins  of  the  fruit  of  the  teretiuscula  are  ser- 
rulate, and  that  those  of  the  paniculata  are  serrated;  and  he  speaks 
of  them  both  as  having  a  central,  and  sometimes  winged  line  along 
their  beaks,  on  the  convex  side  of  the  perigynia.  Our  editor  tells  us 
(Phytol.  812)  that  the  paniculata  has  a  fringed  membrane  upon  the 

*  At  my  request,  that  gentleman  favoured  me  with  the  specimens  now  alluded  to ; 
and  I  now  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  the  kindness. 

f  If  there  be  "  no  such  thing  as  secresy  "  in  the  case,  I  now  say  with  candour,  that 
I  should  take  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  favours  if  some  of  the  parties  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  locality,  would  give  in  'The  Phytologist'  such  a  direction  as  would  enable 
a  stranger  in  that  neighbourhood  to  find  the  above  mentioned  place. 
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beak  of  its  fmit,  and  on  the  other  ihasd^  that  the  ieretitmuta  has  s 
SBR|UT£D  membrane*  Mr.  Luxford  aagra  (PhytoL  922),  irhea  speak- 
ing of  the  tereiiumula^  thai  it  has  a  ssRsaLATB  irin^.  fianithidescribes 
them  both  as  hairing,  skbbj&ted  beaks.  These  twioiphmis  aoe  spoken 
of  indJiscrimiikaAcAjr  as  hayiikg  their,  fhiit  b\fid  9t ^notched  at 'the  beak. 
The  two  are  also  spoken  of  a&  having  a.  dorsal  u^ing  aponihsioonyox 
side  of  4hQir  pesigyniai  ,  By  &is  it  will  appear  that  the  :difierence  of 
the  iruit  of  these  plants  b  ^^er  T«ry<  inconsiderable,  or  that  the- par- 
ties, who  have  attempted  io  describe  them  .hare  never 'eKamined  them. 

I  have  now  gireDibe  ideas  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  writers  up- 
on these  plants,  in, neai*ly<  their  own  words^  lest  it  should  be  aaad  that 
I  have  misapplied  th^  meaaiing.  I  shall  now  impartially,  give  the 
results  of  my  own  obBenrations  on  this  salgeot;  aod:by  an-eitaciexa^ 
rainatioii  of  the  plants  themselves,  will-endeavioHr  to  ifind.ottt  which  of 
the  above  accounts,,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  are  due 
most. consonant  to  matter  of  hcL . 

But  before  I  commence  I  must  lay  down  this  general  principiev 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  denied,  namely,  that  Nature  is  n^oform  in 
all  her  operations,  and  does  not  recede  from  the  rule  laid  down -by  the 
Wise  Disposer  of  all  things,  by  making  the  same  thing  often  two  dif^ 
ferent  methods.  Therefore,  if  I  were  to  find  a  central  or  winged  line 
on  the  convex  side  of  the  fruit  of  these  plants,  or  find  them  with  sbh* 
RATED,  CILIATED,  or  SERRULATED  lateral  margins  in  one  instaaice^  I 
should  expect  to  find  them  so  in  all.  And  now  I  must  say  that  if  any 
person  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  perig^iuBis  of  these 
plants,  he  will  find  there  is  neither  a  central  wing  nor  contFal'line  on 
thcdr  convex  side ;  but  there  is  an  opening  on  that  side  which  extends 
downwards  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  beak,  and  in  some  instances  to 
the  base  of  the  perigynium  itself.  The  curious  nature  of  this  opening 
may  perhaps  have  given  rise  to  the  various  opinions  as  to  its  having^a 
wing  or  winged  line.  This  opening  may  be  seen  by  passing  a  knife 
in  a  longitudinal  direction  along  the  outer  or  convex  side  of  the  beak, 
which  will  be  ibund  to  consist  oi  two  thin  membranes,  which  overlap 
each  other,  and  thus  form  what  a  mechaiiic  would  call  a  spliced  joint 
This  is  a  description  of  aperigynium  in  its  ordinary,  form  \  but  in  si>me 
we  find  one  or  both  of  these  membranes  that  is  not  laid  dose  ^dowa, 
and  thus  may  have  given  rise  to  the  supposed  central  wing;-  in- others 
we  find  the^e  membtanes  turned  inwards,  and  in  that  state  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  supposed  central  line.  When  the  beak  is -opened 
out  and  laid  flat,  it  will  be  found  that  what  was  the  inner  or  concave 
side  is  very  thin  in  the  middle,  particularly  so  towards  the  point,  and 
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this  part  beingp^plit  by  the  least  accideBt^  causes  it  to  be  more  .or  leset 
notched  of  bifid.  This  chamcteti&iCKxmtnon  to  C.  teretiuscula,  pani- 
cnlata^  pamdoxa,  a^d  toiler  pseuda-paradoiza,  but  on  exaq^ination  it 
wi]l  b^  the  least,  cjiadcct' ID  paradoxaand  znost-tliBtiEOt  in  my  pseu- 
do^paradoxa. «  iCar«x  panipulatais-spDhen)  of''a8> bayiiigi the  beak  of 
its  perigyntum  ino9retdeeply'bifid;'>wiiih'a  bfX)ader>aiid  deeper  innged 
margin^-  In  thisr  I.fi)adino|diiB9ienoe  between  paniatila(t»  and  its  allies, 
as  ihey>  afeiall  equally  Tariable-ia  this  lespeet^  *  Jibawe  the  perigyni- 
umsof  panioulatawitfa-'thair  margins '83  narvow.and  as  indistinctly 
fringed  asany'Ieyer-saif  iaiefe^inseuki^faild  Iiihayeooflen  met  with 
panicnilftta'  i)rith  the  beahs  ^f  its'  perigymumB  qaite  icn^lare,  that  is  to 
say,  naithar  bifid  nor  notched<^  To  ^eak  of  the  beaks  or  lateral  mar« 
gins  of  'dtese  perigyniums  bekig>  mora  or  less  white  ar^  green,  would 
only  be  Josing  time,  as  any  person  whofaasipaid  the  least  attention  to 
tiie  subgeci  will  know  how  far  we  can  .depend  on  sudi  a  chameter,  as 
all  of  them  will  (I  think)  be  found  gieen  when  in- a  young  «tale,  and 
mooe  >cNr  less  whi^e  with  age.  »  .    ...  • 

Hanring-  now  spoken,  at  somelength  on  the  beaks  of  .thetperigyniums 
of  these;  plants,  I  now  come  to  noticie  tbeip  lowecipaFts*:  and^on  exa- 
minattoB  I  find  these,  pajpts  (in.  all  the  four-iorms)  to  be  eque^lly  varia- 
ble, that  is,  in  being  .convex  on  one  side,  >aadifia1i  or  concave  on  the 
other,  or  in  being  more  ac  lessf  convex  on  both  Bides.  I/hane  seen  C. 
panionldta  with  its  perigjmiums«^en  comcave  •en.  both  sides ;  and  at 
other  times  I  have  met  with  it  having  its  perigynittms  as  much  inflat- 
ed and  quite  as  gibbous: On  their:  inner  faces. as*  ever.  1  saw  those  parts 
in  G*  patadoxa;  and'On  theiOther  hand^'  I  hav^eseen  pamdoxa  with 
the  inner &oes  of  its  peirigymifmi^flaty'and  in  some  instances  concave 
on  that  side*  In  shorty  L  always  jcoiusider  the  perigynium  as  the  most 
Y^ariable  pain:  im  all  Gartoes,  the  shape  dependiflngBgincI)  on.  their  being 
more  cvr  less  densely  plaqed  on  the  Tacliis^>-  Thus,.a  s^pike  oar  spikelet 
(of  the  same ^speeil'.s)  having  fonr^siixor  eight  rows^  would; have  them 
of  various  shapes, 'and  when  placed  xexy  dose  one  above  the  other,  so 
as  to  press  the  beaks  outwards,  they  will  be  found  more  convex  upon 
their  innoT  faces  than  when  they  are  more  distantly  placed. 

My  reasons ;for  not  eonsidcaing.the  peiigynium  of  Gariees  as  being 
part  of  their  firuit,  are  as  follows.  Eirst^  because  I  often  find  them 
with  pistils  which  remain  abortive:  secondly,  with  stamelis^only :  third- 
ly, with  both  stamens  and  pistils  :  fourthJy,  proliferous,  that  is,  with 
the  peduncle  of  one  perigynium  passing  through  the  beak  of  the  next 
below,  and  thus  rising  one  above  the  other  for  four  or  five  heights ;  in 
this  state  they  are  sometimes  abortive,  and  at  other  times  produce  per- 
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feet  nuts :  and,  fifthly,  I  find  them  with  the  peduncle  of  a  fertile  spike 
passing  through  the  beak  of  one  or  more  of  their  perigyniums  ;  this 
character  is  common  in  the  difierent  forms  of  what  is  called  C.  Good* 
enovii.  When  in  this  state  I  find  the  perigyniums  insensibly  pasang 
into  what  are  called  scales  or  glumes ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  find 
the  glumes  insensibly  passing  into  what  are  called  the  bracteas ;  and 
again,  I  find  these  bracteas  in  the  same  insensible  manner  passing  in- 
to what  are  called  the  leaves.  Thus  we  have  perigyniums,  glumes, 
bracteas  and  leaves,  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
where  to  strike  the  line  of  distinction. 

I  now  turn  to  Mr.  Luxford's  note  (Phytol.  918),  and  as  I  only  study 
plants  &c.  in  their  natural  habits,  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  L.  means 
us  to  understand  by  his  reference  '^  to  our  domesticated  animals  and 
our  cultivated  plants  and  fruits."  But  I  must  say  that  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  at  Mr.  Luxford's  notion  of  a  natural  group  of  Carices,  when 
I  find  that  he  has  put  Carex  vulpina  alongside  of  C.  paniculata  &c. : 
and  I  am  also  surprised  to  find  him  saying  that  ^  the  inflorescence  of 
Carex  loilpina  is  tolerably  constant,"  as  I  do  not  know  of  any  Carex 
that  is  more  inconstant  in  its  mode  of  inflorescence.  And  so  far  as 
its  natural  affinities  are  concerned,  I  think  that  it  would  have  been 
better  placed  with  such  species  as  muricata,  divulsa,  &c. 

And  SiS  I  do  not  study  JlgureSy  I  will  pass  over  those  of  Mr.  Wilson 
and  the  others  which  have  been  "  copied  from  Leighton^s  *  Flora  of 
Shropshire,' "  by  just  saying  that  I  have  never  seen  the  mature  nut  of 
a  Carex  that  has  any  resemblance  to  Mr.  Wilson's  fig.  d ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  I  say  that  no  figure  could  be  made  more  correctly  to  repre- 
sent the  MATURE  nut  of  C.  teretiuscula  than  that  of  Mr.  Leighton. 

As  one  who  studies  plants,  I  would  advise  such  persons  as  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  figures  that  should  represent  such  characters  as 
the  swollen  base  of  the  style  of  a  Carex,  while  standing  on  the  nut, 
just  to  make  some  mark  whereby  we  may  distinguish  the  style  from 
the  nut  itself;  or  perhaps  we  might  mistake  the  whole  of  the  nut  for 
part  of  the  style. 

For  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  Carex  paradoxa  in  Yorkshire, 
Mr.  Luxford  refers  us  to  a  note  by  Mr.  Spruce,  (Phytol.  842).  So  far 
as  regards  the  discovery  of  this  plant,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance, but  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  would,  I  thinks  have 
been  much  better,  if  it  had  been  correct.  Mr.  Spruce  says,  "  it  was 
first  found  by  myself  in  Heslington  fields,  in  April,  1841,  and  a  few 
weeks  after  in  Ascham  bogs."  Here  I  could  inform  Mr.  Spruce  when 
and  by  whom  this  plant  had  been  found  in  Yorkshire  long  before  the 
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liine  that  he  has  mentioned ;  but  for  the  correctness  of  his  statement, 
I  will  only  refer  the  reader  to  Baines's  *  Flora  of  Yorkshire,'  for  there 
he  will  find  Ascham-bogs  given  as  a  station  for  the  plant  in  question; 
and  as  this  book  was  published  in  the  year  1840,  it  will  serve  to  show 
that  this  plant  must  have  been  discovered  previous  to  1841. 

Mr.  Luxford  tells  us  that  the  stem  of  C.  paniculata  has  three  acute 
angles,  with  the  interstices  flat ;  while  the  angles  of  teretiuscula  are 
obtuse,  with  projecting  lines  on  the  sides.  He  also  tells  us  that  the 
stems  of  the  paradoxa  resemble  the  latter.  In  this  Mr.  L.  agrees  with 
most  of  our  writers  on  the  British  Carices;  and  indeed  we  are  told  in 
'English  Botany,'  that  C.  teretiuscula  takes  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  a  stem  of  a  peculiar  form.  I  shall  not  say  here 
how  far  the  form  of  the  stems  of  Carices  may  be  taken  into  account 
as  characters  whereby  to  distinguish  them  as  species ;  neither  shall  I 
say  how  far  these  forms  are  constant.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  my 
Carex  pseudo-paradoxa  {those  specimens  that  were  sent  by  Dr.  Wood 
to  Mr.  BaMngton)  has  a  stem  that  has  three  acute  angles^  with  the 
interstices  flat  J  or,  if  I  were  to  speak  with  exactness,  I  might  say  the 
interstices  are  concave.  Mr.  L.  tells  us  that  these  characters  indicate 
specific  identity. 

As  regards  the  perigynia  and  nuts  of  the  Carices  in  question,  I 
might  say,  taking  the  rule  and  leaving  out  the  exceptions,  that  the  pe- 
rigynia of  C.  paniculata  and  paradoxa  are  nearly  the  same,  so  far  as 
the  ribs  are  concerned,  and  their  greater  or  less  proportion  of  convex- 
ity is  variable  in  both ;  in  my  pseudo-paradoxa  and  the  teretiuscula 
the  ribs  are  the  same,  but  the  former  has  a  perigynium  that  is  much 
broader  at  the  base. 

If  we  take  a  series  of  the  nuts  (that  is  to  say  what  belongs  to  one 
specimen)  of  C.  paniculata,  paradoxa  and  my  pseudo-paradoxa,  it  will 
be  found  that  their  resemblance  is  so  close  Uiat  it  is  not  possible  to 
distinguish  them  with  certainty ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  take  a  se- 
ries of  the  nuts  of  C.  teretiuscula,  we  shall  find  their  outline  to  be  very 
difierent  from  the  other  three,  the  prevailing  number  will  be  found  to 
resemble  Mr.  Leighton's  figure  of  the  nut  of  that  species. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  here  speak  of  the  fruit  of  these  Carices 
in  a  state  of  maturity :  this  I  say  with  so  much  certainty,  that  I  shall 
not  have  to  retract  the  words  by  saying  that  "I  am  inclined  to  think" 
otherwise,  as  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  know  when  the  fiiiit  of  a 
Carex  is  mature. 

As  Mr.  Luxford  takes  the  ^  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants '  as 
some  authority  in  this  disputed  point,  I  hope  that  he  will  allow  me  to 
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say>  that  the plaxU  wbicb  I  have  caUed  Carexpseitdo^paradoxa  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  a  species  for  being  placed  under  C.-teretioBcula  aa 
var,  b.  of  (hat  plant  I  wonder  that  the-tsompilQ-s  of  that  Catalogixe 
did  not  do  by  theso  four  Oarioei»  as  they  ha^^e  done  by  some  of^our 
Salicesy  tb^t  ta^  lo  make  a,  b^  c  and  d  of  them,  asid  then  t^U  usthait 
their  ''  proper  typioal  form ''  is  to  be  found  in  some  ferei^iland  ii 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Luxford's  noto  is  of  noTalne  inset* 
Uing  the  disputed  point,  since  he  telle  us  that  he  does  *ftot  know  vhe-» 
tber  the  differences  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  in  pointing  •  out,  may 
not  be  attributed  to  the  plants  being  examined  in  different  states  <of 
mo-turity. 

My  Carex  pseudo-paradoxa,  differs  from  C.  teretiiuscula  (when  ma>« 
TUK^)  in  its  nut  being  narrowed  from  below  the  middle,  and  in  the 
perigynium  being  broader  and  truncate  at  the  base ;  it  also  differs 
from  that  plant  in  its  stem  having  three  ucuie  angles,  with  their  inters 
^\jjiQ^Jlat,  From  C.  paniculata  it  differs  in  its  perigynium  being  dif- 
ferently ribbed  and  less  distinctly  bifid  at  the  point,  and  in  having 
narrower  leaves*  From  C.  paradoxa  it  will  be  found  to  differ  in  its 
perigynium  being  less  distinctly  ribbed  on  its  inner  side,  and  also  in 
the  form  of  its  stem.  And  from  all  the  other  three  it  differs  in  its  mode 
o£  inflorescence.^  Saml.  Gibson. 

Hebden  Bridge,  June,  1B44. 


Art.  iCCXXX.  —  Notice  of  PresPs  ^  Hymenophyllacem.'f 

In  all  and  everything  relating  to  ferns,  the  name  of  Presl  is  a  gua- 
rantee fbr  excellence.  In  saying  this,  we  by  no  means  assert  that  he 
is  infkllible  :  we  could  ^th  little  tfonble  lay  our  finger  on  several  im- 
portant eiTorg  into  which  he  has  fdlleri ;  one  of  the  most  inexcusable 
of  these  is  his  vei'sion  of  ih6  Venati(3n  of  Ceterach  !  but  we  do  assert 
that  thfere'i^  flirotigbbul  his  Worlis  a  coni^ant  exhibition  of  the  most 
comprehensive  knowledge,  of  the  most  admirable  power  of  seizing 
characters,  of  the  tnoit  acUte  judgment  and  capabilily  of  generaliz- 
ing, and  Of'the'mo'st  perfectfaimess  in  citing  all  the  authorities  with 
which  he  is  acqiiaitited. 

*  Thus  far  we  have  given  Mr.  Gibson's  letter  entire,  but  we  hope  to  be  excused  for 
omitting  his  concluding  pamgraph,  as  not  bearing  on  the  subject  in  dispate. — Ed, 

f  Hymenophyllaces.  Eine  Botanische  Abbandlung,  von  Prof.  Dr.  Karl  B. 
Presl.    Prag.     [Pamplin,  Frith  Street,  Lon'lon]. 
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The  work  by  which  Presl  first  attained  his  reputation  was  published 
at  Prague  in  ISaO,  under  the.  well  known  title  of  *  Tentamen  Pterido* 
graphiseiJ  He  there'divides  the  ferns  )into  five  orders.:  •--•  Filicaceae, 
Hjrmeoophyllaceaev  Maratdacess,  bsBOindacem'  ami  Ophioglossacese ; 
of  these  the  FibcaoeaB  alone  are  analyzed,  the  HytnenophjrllacesB  be- 
ing announced  as- the  subjects  of  a>ftiture  memoir,  while  the  remaining 
orders  are:  left  for  otherbotaniets  to^  elaborate.-  ^  ShouM  itplease  Al- 
naighty  Grod  the  Hymeno^hyUacece  sha^l  be  discussed  in  a*  sisparate 
memoir:  bat  I  purpose jlcaTing  the  renaainiDgorders  to*  tbe'skilfiil 
hamb  of  other- historians;"  The  memoir  thus  promised  in  1880,  was 
completed  in  1842  ;  and  we  consider  it  so  excellent,  that  we  trust  no 
apologyrisneaessary  for  giring  verbatim  aiarge  portion  t)f  its  contents. 

Comparing  diis  tjeatise^with  that  upon  the  SUHc&ceeer,  it  'is  deci- 
dedly supmoT.  In  the*  eaidier  wovk  there  are  cooiblei^tioni^,  both  as 
sections,  genera  and  sobgenera,  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  critical 
examimtion:  bat  in  the  present  wdrk  the  groups  are  described  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  perhaps  are  indebted  for  some  portion  of  their 
greater  value  to  the  fact  that  they  depend  almost  solely  on  the  firucti- 
ficaiion.  Presl  was  the  first  to  systematize  the  venation  of  ferns,  and 
cainried  away  by  the  beauty,  the  novelty,  and  indeed  by  the  intrinsic 
utility  of  this  guide,  he  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  gave  it  too  great 
an  importance,  and  allowed  it  to  take  precedence  of  the  characters  of 
fructification.  In  the  Hymenophyllaceae  he  finds  the  venation  more 
uniform,  and  is  therefore  driven  back  on  the  fiructification ;  and  the 
result  of  the  application  of  his  great  analytical  powers  to  so  safe  and 
certain  ^  guide^  is  the  institution  of  genera  more  definite  and  tangible 
than  any  previously  promulged  in  any  section  of  the  filicoid  plants. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  author  considers  the  Hymenophyl- 
laceae a  group  as  distinct  from  the  other  annulate  ferns  as  are  the 
OsmundaceaB.  To  this  opinion  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  subscribe. 
The  capsule  in  these  plants  possesses  a  most  distinct  articulated  ling^ 
as  in  the  true  Polypodies  :  yet  generally  differs  in  being  attached  to 
the  receptacle  by  a  portion  of  its  diameter,  the  ring  not  unfirequently 
passing  transversely  round  the  capsule,  like  a  belt ;  whereas,  in  the 
Filicaceae  of  Presl,  it  is  almost  invariably  stipitate,  its  stipes  generally 
appearing  continuous  with  the  ring.  The  receptacle  in  the  Hymeno* 
phyllaceae  is  fi'ee ;  while  in  the  Filicaceae  it  is  almost  invariably  im« 
bedded.  And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  every  part  of 
the  vein  in  ferns  seems  liable  to  become  a  receptacle  by  the  presence 
of  capsules.  In  the  Filicaceae  we  find  a  distinct  and  apparently  in- 
dependent involucre ;  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the  cuticle  of  the 
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fSrond  separated  from  the  parenchyma  by  the  pressure  of  the  growing 
capsules,  although  the  great  similarity  of  its  structure  to  that  of  the 
epidermis  has  been  so  often  pointed  out;  but  rather  a  separate  and 
distinct  part,  as  much  so  as  the  veins,  the  capsules  or  the  scales :  in 
the  Hymenophyllaceae  the  bivalved  involucre  is  quite  another  affair ; 
it  is  perfectly  continuous  with  the  edge  of  the  frond,  and  is  very  evi- 
dently formed  of  its  two  cuticles.  The  oflSce  of  the  involucre  in  the 
Polypodies  has  not,  we  believe,  been  demonstrated  with  precision, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  involucre  in  the  Hymenophyllaceas 
may  perform  exactly  similar  frmctions;  but  the  parts  are  not  identical, 
and  the  involucre  of  Hymenophyllum  appears  to  us  rather  the  ana- 
logue of  the  inflected  margins  of  an  Adiantum,  or  an  Allosorus,  than 
of  the  peltate  involucre  of  a  Polystichum.  The  texture  of  the  frond 
in  the  Filicaceae  is  generally  somewhat  coriaceous  or  slightly  fleshy, 
and  the  transparent  veins,  when  viewed  from  above,  appear  to  be  sunk 
in  its  substance :  in  the  Hymenophyllaceae  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
frond  being  very  thin  and  membranous,  and  the  veins  stout,  winged, 
prominent  and  opaque.  Thus  the  structure  of  these  interesting  plants 
seems  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  form  a  part  of  the  Filica- 
ceae, or  true  ferns,  while  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the  rest 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  are  compelled  to  consider  them  the  most 
distinct  and  detached  division  of  that  extensive  and  diversified  order. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  exceptions  occur  to  all  these  characters : 
for  instance,  Robert  Brown's  Loxsoma  seems  to  have  something  of  a 
fleshy  or  leathery  frond,  with  free,  setiform  involucres  and  stipitate 
capsules;  and  other  instances  of  departure  from  typical  character 
might  without  difficulty  be  pointed  out. 

The  Hymenophyllaceae  are  divided  by  Presl  into  nineteen  genera, 
composing  two  tribes,  TrichomanoidesB  and  Hj^menophylloideae ;  the 
first  of  these  is  again  divided  into  two  sections,  Trichomaneae  and 
DidymoglossesB.  The  genera  of  Trichomaneae  are  these  :  Feea  and 
Hymenostachysof  Bory,  Didymoglossum  of  Desvaux,  and  Lecanium, 
Cardiomanes,  Trichomanes  (restricted),  Ragatelus,  Cephalomanes, 
Neurophyllum,  Microgonium,  Abrodictyum,  Meringium  and  Hemi- 
phlebium  of  Presl.  The  genera  of  Hymenophylloidese  are  Leptocio- 
nium,  Myrmecostylum,  Rycophyllum,  Hymenophyllum  (restricted), 
Sphaerocionium  and  Hymenoglossum  of  Presl. 

The  characters  given  to  the  Trichomanoideae  are  these.* 

*  We  prefer  giving  the  quotations  untranslated,  believing  that  all  botanists  who 
may  honour  us  with  a  perusal  of  these  pages,  will  prefer  the  original  to  any  version 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  make. 
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"  Sorus  in  substantia  ipsa  frondis  seu  intra  ejus  lamiuas  inamersus,  aut  in  apice 
vens  venuleeve  sessilis.  Indusium  tubulosum,  tubo  integro,  limbo  integro  aut  bipar- 
tito.  Receptaculum  filiforme,  exsertum,  inferne  capsulis  spiraliter  obsitum,  csterum 
nudum  punctis  excavatis  spiraliter  ambientibus  omatum." — p.  10. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  distinction  between  the  two  tribes 
is  found  in  the  tubular  involucre  of  the  Trichomanoideae,  the  tube  be- 
ing invariably  entire,  and  its  limb  either  entire  or  bipartite,  the  former 
character  distinguishing  Uie  Trichomaneae,  the  latter  the  Didymoglos- 
seae.  In  this  definition  we  feel  scarcely  inclined  fully  to  concur,  since 
in  the  first  group  we  almost  invariably  find  the  limb  of  the  involucre 
bipartite,  or  at  least  emarginate  on  each  side,  at  its  junction  with  the 
wing  or  margo. 

Genus,  Fee  a,  Bory. 

*'  Frondes  dissimiles.  Steriles :  Venae  internae,  pinnatim  altemae,  simplices  aut 
siepius  furcat®.  Fertiles :  Venae  creberrimae,  brevissimae,  pedicelliformes,  sorifersB. 
Sorus  in  vena  pedicelliformi  apicalis.  Indusium  clayato-infundibuliforme,  ore  crenu- 
lato.  Receptaculum  exsertum,  tenuiter  clavatum,  basi  capsuliferum.  Capsulae  ses- 
siles,  lenticulares.  Bhizoma  adscendenti-repens,  polyrhizum.  Frondes  sparsae,  valde 
approximatae  ita  ut  fasciculatae  videantur,  transparentes,  stipitatae,  steriles  a  fertilibus 
difformes.  Frons  sterilis  profunde  pinnatifida  aut  pinnata,  laciniis  linearibus  obtusis 
obscure  repando-crenulatis,  pinnis  adnatis  ovato-oblongis  obtusis  crenulatis,  stipite  ba- 
si tereti,  in  una  facie  supra  caualiculato  in  altera  convexo,  racbi  hinc  plana  illinc  con. 
vexa,  costis  tenuibus  vix  prominulis,  venis  internis  pinnatim  altemis  angulo  acuto 
patentibus  simplicibus  aut  saepius  furcatis  venulisque  ante  margiuem  frondis  desinen- 
tibus,  parenchymate  e  cellulis  hexagono-subrotundis  constructo.  Frons  fertilis  k)u- 
gius  stipitata,  ad  meram  racbidem  reducta,  venis  brevissimis  creberrimis  pedicellifor- 
mibus  soriferis.  Indusium  clavato-infundibuliforme,  saepe  incurvum,  ore  crenulato. 
Receptaculum  indusio  triple  longius,  filiformi-subclavatum,  basi  capsuliferum,  reliqua 
longitudine  punctis  impressis  spiraliter  ambientibus  minutis,  inde  sub  microscopio 
tantum  visibilibus,  ornatum/'— p.  10. 

1.  F.  polypodina,  Bory^  Diet,  Class,  t  68.  Trich.  spicatum,  Hedw,  Sw,  T,  spi- 
cisorum,  Desv.     T.  elegans,  Rudge^  partim.  Hook,  ExoL  FL  t.  62. 

2.  F.  nana,  Bory^  Diet,  Class.  1,  t,  69,/.  1.    Tri.  botryoides,  Riek,  in  Kaulf,  Herh, 

Genus,  Hymenostachts,  Bory, 

*'  Fxondes  dissimiles.  Steriles :  Venae  internee,  pinnatim  altemae,  simplices  aut 
saepius  furcatae.  Fertiles:  Venae  creberrimae,  paiallelae,  simplices,  apice  soriferae.  So- 
rus intramarginalis,  immersus.  Indusium  campanulatum,  ore  truncato  integro.  Re- 
ceptaculum  exsertum,  filiforme,  basi  capsuliferum.  Capsulae  sessiles.  Stirpes  tropica^, 
americanae,  speciosae.  Rhizoma  adscendenti-repens,  polyrhizum.  Frondes  sparsad 
qnidem  sed  valde  approximate  ita  ut  fere  fasciculatae  videantur,  stipitatae,  hygrosco- 
picae,  liansparentes,  steriles  a  fertilibus  difformes.  Frons  sterilis  pinnata  aut  pinnatifi- 
da,  pinnis  adnatis  laciniisque  oblongis  obtusis  inaequaliter  angulato-dentatis  xepandisve; 
costae  tenues,  vix  prominulae ;  vensB  internae,  tenues,  pinnatim  altemae,  angulo  acuto 
patentes,  simplices  aut  saepius  furcatae^  venulisque  ante  marginem  desinentes.     Frons 
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fertilis  linearis,  ang^sta,  venis  crebemmis  paiallelis  amplicibus  apice  soriferis.    Stipes 

in  fronde  fertili  longiof.    Raclu&  ,f....     Parepchyma Son  immersi,  intiamar- 

ginales.    Ipdusiui^  pamp«^)ulatu.I^»  ,  ^epep^culum^  indusio  triplo  longius/' — p«  10. 

1.  H.  eleg^3. ,    ^pchr  ^^^^^^^i  ^vA^j^  pO'^M^y ,  ^^pllisa  i^^mpe  fron^f^  fruotifera 
dextra.©tfigurft-3et4.  ^  .•      •'.'....)     ..■,-  .  .     .,■/•    .^  f,.,r,^    '    i, 

2,  H,  osipiimdioideSj  -  H,  divef5i,fron^)  Pp^'^  T*  P^U^idioidps^'iJ^oijr^    ,'^^  . 

Genus,  Lecanium, -Pr^^/.*'.      .  '" 
"  Cos;U.«]Ml^i :  y^T^  fl^WJali^y  jCJ;e]twwi^)85^sul^piJ»f)^l^  pl>uij?fi,fiu  cn^ssi- 

ores  apice -soriforw.  { Ven/i^l^  f^ws^n)«^  ip  S4peri^i;i^parte^  (rgfid^s  iil^  exorient^  M 
squama3;duas4)ppq8^ta&,3uprapaargij;^i^s  pat^/r^fpivoe^p^teQtes^.g^ej^ltes.  ^orus  in- 
tramar^alj^,  imim^stts.  .  { ,  ii^jdi^u^  Jta^fi^'-cyiindrJLjCivmY  ploagatum,  limbo  hypocra- 
terimoTj^bo  pat^ote ,ore9.9hijlQ;;, Capsule  xeo^PitA^plo  fiiifprmi  indusium  longe  excedenti 
undi%ue  ail^^^y  fi/^ff^^  ^)^S}\\^r}fif^^^J^f^^^  r>;dde>xce;^oer(pone  marginem)  af- 
fix*, Bbi*«pa.f^JJ(W^ii?(^W?»mi'JW  ppiosifsin^is.fuspis  pi- 
lifonwibu?  ye^ti;^^^pou ,  i>oi)d/B,s;^p^^^  .^st^^,,  Jtyrijif^pietfjiqsp^,  flabe^yafse^gujeguiariter 
l()bataB,in  p%guui:up:aq^<p  0QnfQi;mQ$y;gUbr9^,  iran^^re;)te;»,.;,^tjipes  briexis^^s  (uni- 
triliqeali^,  oo:«ikjufe$aii|^^  B^^i^  %cis  c9pi5}^s$.iQvU  pjUJFqnplilUA  htfivihrn  vesii^i\$.  ^. 
cbisi^tcpftt?^  mW^'  ^yel>^:flJ^l^0U^^cTe^e;l;li^??,;Jll;pi^§,f^l:(^t^,  vi^nuigi^'alpsoriferie 
alift  s^erijesifufftfttuniiifl  iiiWfgJfl^p),e^<«ii?qutp?v.;/Xei^^i39B.aJl^^  i^texii«,f  ^i  supejivri 
parte  fi»pdis.ie7ppnfl«^t^,,,pl^lifftftue,,|)^fl5,,ten^^si?^^^  Ji^rfli^,  ^^^t^s^ ^  margine 
fro^^H  ^a»ufafj)e^i^]^xfli5w^w^fa..e  sftnfBapi^  iif^^u?.  flpppji^.f^lib^s  jliberis 
patersBfom^us  cQUfiayis  .p^ten^jt)j^i;  4fn^^^)np^?^^)j;a,^§|^,  :  ^^^i^qJij n^a  e  ^ejlulis 
bexagonoideis,  in  limbo  indusii  e  q^li^is  8ub^!|ia4rftjs.f$9P^tn^^ip^:r,  Ji^dusijim  elon- 
gato-cylindricum  v.  lineare,  immersum,  limbo  libero.  Receptaculum  indusio  plos 
quam  tri]^loi»n^s/>fiklfohn«!',i:tAvii8iMk:c^  oiei^indmt  aV 
raptHkh.  '-'C^^stkaiMM  fpfti^9^t\\^imm^^e?^\iih)Ws!^  os  indusii 
capaulifeRl^,  ..-Sporapfj^^f^TJcff .  Sp9pi^s.unica;;,apjla^                         .j..  f^ 

1.  .L,,ine;^braQaoeum.  ^Tricb.  membranaceum,  Liw. 

■  ^''       ■'iff"   •    •!!    t  ■  .;     I   •.:<_.  i' ,_      C'«  •':;*  :j.>  V)iij    .!'ii*..:: 

«  Costa  nulla.  Venae  fjeiato-flabaHktaf,'  iJt^bVfeV  ViwjaiiBV^st^Hles  ante  marginem 
frondis  apice  obtuso  desinentes.  Sorus  intramarginalis,  immersus.  Indusium  campa> 
nulatum,  ore  integrum.  Capsulse  lenticulares,  receptaculo  clayato  obtuso  demum  ex- 
serto  undique  affiixse.  Species  unica  Novam  ZeelandianinlkblUnbty  ^gantisfflma. 
Rbizoma  late  repe^s^'rattiosum^  polyi^etiiiiVrttdi^Viks  flextfosf^'raditulis  e^ibsissimis 
capilliformibus  fuscis  vestitis  simplicibus  ramosisye.  Frondes  sparsse,  didt*6teB,  gla- 
berrimse,  vix  aut  non  bygrometrics,  firmi<h^^  ^  imiiul^tfanspaiieiltlssqQcifaiOmnes reli- 
qus  Hymenopbyllacese,  longe  stipitatse,  reniformi-subrMiiddflsj'ititeglirrittiii^id  pagina 
utraque  conformes.  Stipes  usque  semipedalis,  infeme  teres;  tfledie^^tr  Mpemefanoeps, 
apice  froTrdi^Mtt^!tf4  9t(iiirt€tfeiai^tkmr^\iJ^i&tm^  Om^  nidditf-wifia;  ^n» 
ex  apiicelstipitis  p6datd-fl^%elMtiti'ei%Uilt^,  "ptotied  fufldAfCfey  aitafgtA»4d«tlBil«io  4ivUw, 
venulis  sulntfde  dmnibnis  soKfM^^'i^t^inras  anle^argltiem  frotfiifl  apl<»  dlfMBOi  dttU 
nentibus.  Sonts  intraihimrginsfis,  ImiAefstas.  IndusiuW  catfiptiBfttlaUttai,  Me  {st«gfro. 
Receptaculutn  indusio  duplt)  longius,  ^sefttiih,  ohiv&tum,  t)btusnB4V  lecftftDj'tigidani, 
undique  usque  ad  apicetn  capsoHftrum,  ctf^psulifl  delapsis  ponellir  hnpfessis  spimliter 
ambientibus  notatum.    C^p^ulse  lenticulaTCiS;  Bessiles.*^-— p.  12. 

1.  C.  reniforme.    Trich.  reniforme,  Farst. 
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Genus,  Thechomanes. 

''Yens  pinnatas,  alternffi,  siinplices  ramossve,  steriles  apice  acuto  liberb  desinentes. 
Sorus  intramarginalis  immersus  aut  supramarginalis  exsertus.  Indusium  infundibu- 
lifonni.cylindraceum,  liinbo  iutegro  vel  cieaulato.  Receptacnlum  filiforme,  elongatuiD, 
indusium  excedens,  iuferne  capsuliferum.  Capsulae  lenticulares,  sessiles.  Rhizoma 
repens,  paleaceo-pilosum,  sspe  (in  T.  crispo,  T.  plumoso  &c.)  obliquum  crassum  sim- 
plex angulatum,  sspissime  filiforme  teres  ramosum  elongatum.  Radioes  filiformes, 
simplices  aut  ramoss,  radiculis  piliformibus.  Stipes  varie  longus,  in  plurimis  teres,  in 
T.  pennato,  T.  Sellowiano  et  aliisin  una  pagina  canalicnlatus  in  altera  ccmtexus,  in  T. 
plnmoso  et  T.  Henkaeano  (an  exsiccationeP)  acute  triangulus.  Frons  bygroscbpica, 
tenera,  transparens,  simplex  aut  rarie  divisa,  nempe  lobata,  piunatifida,  pinuata  usque 
supradecomposita,  paginjs  conformibus.  Venae  vix  promiiiuls,  e  costa  pinnatim  exo. 
Tientes,  altems,  steriles  venulisque  ante  marginem  frondis  libei^  desinentes,  in  para- 
grapho  prima  crebrsft  1.  ci-eberrimae  fere  parallelae  uni— pluries  furcatae,  venulis  paruni 
divergentibtts,  in  paragrapho  secunda  et  tertia  distantes  multo  parciores  pinnatim  diyisBs, 
Tenulis  divergentibus.  Cellulse  parenchymatis  bexagonoides,  latitudine  duplo  triplo- 
ve  longiores,  minuts'et  minutissims.  Sorus  aut  intramarginalis  sen  frondi  immersus, 
aut  bupramarginalis  seu  fronde  obliterata  apice  vens  ?enulsve  subdenndatee  insidens. 
Indusium  in  Achomane  iufundibuUforme  ore  integro  simplici,  in  Eutricbomane  et 
Pacbycbffito  infundibuliformi-cylindraceum  oris  crenulati  repandive  margine  patentis* 
'  siinb  subreflexo,  unde  limbus  bypocraterimorpbus  quodammodo  prorenit.  Recepta- 
cnlum indusio  duplo  triplo  quadruplove  longius,  saepissime  setaceum  fiexuosum,  rarius 
subclavatum,  basi  intra  indusium  capsuliferum,  in  parte  superiori  nuda  puuctis  oblon- 
gis  impressis  spiraliter  ambientibus  notatum." — p.  13. 

The  author  then  recapitulates  the  characters  of  the  genus  Tricho- 
manes,  as  they  are  given  by  Linneui?,  Swartz,  Bemhardi,  Willde* 
now,  Robert  Brown,  Kaulftiss,  Sprengel  and  Endlieher,  showing  how 
completely  they  contradict  each  other,  and  how  inadequate  they  are 
to  the  correct  definition  of  a  genus.  He  divides  the  restricted  genus 
Triehoma])es  into  three  named  sections,  as  under. 

^ACHOMANES. 

1.  T.  pelkicidiuifr,  Munz». 

2.  T*  Kftttlfassii^  J3i»*.  T.  Itfeens,  Hook.  dim.  T.  astyluro,  Kauif,  in  Sieb.  FL 
Mixt.  f».  340.! 

3.  T.  faatigiatttin,^i0&.  Spi.  FU.  n,  144. 

4.  TJbeleKoi^yllum,  PTi/U. 
6.  T»  orifltatum,  Kaulf, 

5.  T.  M«rtiU8ii»  Presl,  ''  T.  fronde  lineaci^anceolata,  elongata  utrinq.ue  angustaia 
stipiteque  pUispateaitibtts  birsuta  profunde  pinnatifida,  laciniis  bocizontalibus  augulo 
acato  interstinctiB  oblongis  obtusis  integerri^lis  coatigoisi  inferioribus  decrescentibus, 
Bummis  coafloentibus,  venis  pafallelis^  receptaculis  setaceis  lox;^issimis,  fcondibus  no- 
vellis  (nondum  e?olutis)  bireutissimis,  rbizomate  crasso  ligooso  polyrbizo  adscendente. 
T.  pilosum,  Mart.  CrypU  Bras.  p.  104,  U  68,  fig.  dextra,  nee  Raddi. 

'*  Habitat  in  Brasilia  provincia  Rio  Negro  in  montibus  Arara-Coara  et  Cupati  flu- 
▼io  Japura  imminentibus,  ubi  Januario  fructificans  coUegit  celeb.  Martius  "—p.  36. 
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7.  T.  plumula,  Pre$l,  "  T.  fioude  oblongo^lauceolata  dongatfi  apice  angustata 
stipiteque  pilis  adpressis  articulatis  simplicibusque  hirsuta  pinnata  aut  profundissime 
pinnatifida  apice  pinoatifida,  pinnis  oblongo-linearibus  obtusis  integerrimis  contiguis 
angulo  acutissimo  interstinctis  borizontalibus,  inferioribus  deorsum  versis,  infimis  2 — 3 
utrinque  subito  decrescentibus,  venis  parallelis,  leceptaculis  setaceis  longissiniis  scabris, 
iliizomate  crasso  lignoso  polyrhizo  horizontali  birsutissimo.  T.  pilosum,  Mart.  Crypt. 
Broi,  p»  104,  t,  68,  figura  sinistra,  nee  Baddi. 

<<  Habitat  in  Brasilia  cum  prscedente." — ^p.  36. 

8.  T.  pilosum,  Raddi. 

9.  T.  crispum,  Lin. 

10.  T.  plumosum,  Kunze. 

11.  T.  Haenkei,  Presl.  **  T.  fronde  obloDgo-lanceolata  elongata  acuta  pubescente 
pinnata  basi  obtusa,  pinnis  adnatis  angulo  rotundato  interstinctis  oppositis  altemisque 
oblongis  obtusissimis  crenulatis  parallelis  contiguis  apice  fructiferis,  infimis  sequilongis 
distantibus  defiexis,  reliquis  borizontalibns,  venis  di-  tricbotomis,  fiructiferis  simplici- 
bus,  reoeptaculis  longissimis,  stipite  triquetro  racbique  bine  convexa  illinc  canalicalata 
pilis  adpressis  birsuto.    T.  crispum,  Presl,  Reliq.  Haenk.  I, p.  69. 

'*  Habitat  in  montanis  buanoccensibus  PeruvisB,  ubi  legit  beatus  Haenke.** — ^p.  36. 

12.  T.  Sellowianum,  Presl.  ^'T.  fronde  lineari-lanoeolata  elongata  acuta  profunde 
pinnatifida  basi  obtusa,  laciniis  oblongis  obtusis  ineequalitei  denticulatis  ciliatis  undu^ 
latis  sinu  rotundato  minuto  interceptis  altemis  contiguis  borizontalibns,  infimis  pau- 
Inlum  minoribus  defiexis,  venis  di-  tricbotomis,  in  uua  facie  costaque  pubescentibus, 
reoeptaculis  longissimis,  stipite  bine  convexo  illinc  canaliculate  racbique  convexa  pilis 
adpressis  birsuto.    Tricbomanes,  Herb.  Reg.  Berol.  Bras.  n.  197. 

«  Habitat  in  Brasilia,  ubi  legit  Sellow."— p.  37. 

13.  T.  asplenioides,  Presl.  "  T.  fronde  lineari-lanceolata  elongata  glabca  pinnata, 
pinnis  altemis  oppositisque  sessilibus  oblongis  obtusis  crenulatis  inequilateris  infeme 
angustioribus  acutis  supeme  latioribus  truncatis  auriculatis,  fructiferis  irregulariter  fis- 
sis  aut  laceris,  venis  creberrimis  furcatis  venulisque  crassiusculis,  racbi  infeme  bine 
canaliculata  bine  tereti,  stipite  tereti  basi  birsuto,  rbizomate  brevi  oblique  repente.  — 
Cwmng,  PL  Exs.  Philipp.  n.  184. 

*^  Habitat  in  insulis  Pbilippinis,  ubi  legit  clar.  Cuming." — ^p.  37. 

14.  T.  dimidiatum,  Presl.  ^^  T.  fronde  lineari  longe  angustato-acuminata  pinnata, 
pinnis  petiolulatis  oblongis  obtusis  aouminatisve  pinnatifidis  basi  infeme  dimidiatis 
integerrimisque,  basi  supeme  tmncatis,  laciniis  subbilobis  lobisque  bidentatis  obtusis, 
infima  majori  auriculsformi,  racbi  bine  canaliculata  illinc  convexa  stipiteque  brevi 
villoao-paleacea,  soris  exsertis  subpedicellatis,  indusii  limbo  erecto.  Cuming^  PL  Ex$. 
Philipp.  n.  129. 

"  Habitat  in  insulis  Pbilippinis  prssertim  in  insula  Luzon,  ubi  legit  clar.  Cuming." 
—p.  38. 

16.  T.  javanicum,  Blume.    T.  rigidum.  Wall.  Cat.  n.  161. 

**  EUTRICHOMANES. 

16.  T.  Bojeri,  Hook,  et  Grev.    T.  undulatum,  WalL 

17.  T.  digitatum,  Sw.    T.  lanceum,  Bory. 

18.  T.  saxifragoides,  PresL  "  T.  fronde  glaberrima  orbiculato-flabellata  digitato- 
quinquefida  basi  acuta,  laciniis  lobatis  dentatisve,  lobis  dentibusque  obtusis,  soro  sob- 
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6oIitario,  iddofiH  limbo  Jtatente  subrepando,  stipite  laminam  superante  rhizomateque 
filifonni.     Cuming.  PL  Exs,  Philipp,  n,  256, 

^  Habitat  in  insuUs  PMlippinis,  prscipue  in  insula  Luzon,  ubi  legit  clar.  Cuming." 
—p.  39. 

19.  T.  palmatum,  Presl,  '^  T.  fronde  oblonga  subramosa  glaberrima  pinnate,  pin- 
nis  petiolulatis  remotis,  infimis  una-  duabus  digitato-multifidis  basi  euneatiB,  laciniis 
linearibus  obtusis,  mediis  (si  adsunt)  duabus  oppositis  trifidis,  laciniis  cuneato-lineari- 
bus  obtusis  subcrenatis,  superioribus  fructiferis  bifidis  simplicibusque  laciniisqne  cu- 
neato-linearibus,  soris  immersis,  indusii  infundibuliformis  limbo  patente  inte.gro.  — 
Cuming,  PL  Exs,  Philipp,  n,  209. 

*'  Habitat  in  insulis  Philippinis,  prssertim  in  insula  Luzon,  ubi  legit  clar.  Cu- 
ming."— p.  39. 

20.  T.  Hookeri,  PresL    T.  muscoides,  Hook,  et  Grev,  le.  FiL  t.  179. 

21.  T.  erosum,  Willd, 

22.  T.  parvulum,  Poir.    T.  sibthorpioides,  Bory, 

23.  T.  Thouarsianum,  PresL  "  T.  fronde  ovate  obtusa  ghtberrima  profunde  pin- 
natifida  basi  acute,  laciniis  utrinque  duabus  oppositis  terminalique  cuneatis. bifidis, 
lobis  linearibus  integris  dentetisve  dentibusque  emarginatis,  indusii  limbo  patente  in- 
te^o,  stipite  lamina  breviore  rbizomateque  filiform!. 

"  Habitet  in  insula  Borbonia,  ubi  legit  Du  Petit  Thouars.^-^p.  40. 

24.  T.  Poeppigii,  PresL  ^  T.  fronde  lineari-lanceolate  obtusa  sessili  pinnatifida 
pilis  apice  stellato-ramosis  (umbraculiformibus)  ciliate  apice  angustete  basi  acuta,  la- 
ciniis oblongis  obtusis  subrepandis  superne  obsolete  unidentetis,  venis  pinnatis,  lacini- 
arum  inferiorum  superiorumque  simpUcibus,  indusii  limbo  patente  integro,  rhizomate 
filifonni  piloso.  T.  sinuosum,  Poeppig,  FiL  Amer,  Exs.  Kunze,  FiL  Poepp.  in  Sekkcht. 
LinntBdy  IX.  p.  103. 

"  Habitet  in  Peruvia,  ubi  legit  clar.  Poeppig,"— p.  41 . 

25.  T.  sinuosum,  Rich.    T.  incisum,  Kaulf, 

26.  T.  cognatum,  PresL  '*  T.  fronde  oMongo-laneeolate  obtusa  glabra  pilis?e  bl- 
trifidis  ciliate  pinnatifida  basi  in  stipitem  angusteto-decurrente,  laciuiis  oyato^longis 
obtusis  obtuseque  dentetis  sinu  obtuso  interstinctis,  yenis  simplidter  ramosis,  soHs  im- 

■mersiB,  indusii  infundibuliformis  limbo  truneato,  stipite  infeme  filiformi  supra  basim 
articulate,  rhizomate  angulato  paleaceo-piloso. 

'*  Habitet  in  Sena  d'Estxella  Brasilise,  ubi  legit  Beyridb."-— p.  41. 

27.  T.  lucens,  Svf. 

28.  T.  alatum,  Sw. 

29.  T.  Bancroftii,.  Hook,  et  Grev.  T.  eoriaoeum,  Kunze.  T.  pinnatifidnm,  Willd, 
Herb.  n.  20,  209. 

30.  T.  Ankevsii,  Parker. 

31.  T.  intmmarginald.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

32.  T.  luzonicum,  PresL  '*  T.  fronde  oblongo-lanceolate  obtusa  glaberrima  pro- 
fundissime  bipinnatifida,  laciniis  primariis  lanceolatis  obtusis,  secundariis  linearibus 
imegenimis  obtusis  emarginatisve,  stipite  brevi  apice  alato,  soris  exsertis,  indusii  lim- 
bo patente  oieauiato,  recepteculo  recto.    Cuming^  PL  Exs.  Philipp.  n.  98. 

**  Habitet  in  insula  Luzon,  ubi  legit  clar.  Cuming."— p.  42. 

33.  T.  actttum,  PresL  ^'  T.  fronde  oblongo-lanceolate  obtusa  glaberrima  profun- 
dissime  bipinnatifida  basi  pinnata,  laciniis  primariis  pinnisque  oblongo-lanceolatis  acu- 
minatis,  secundariis  obtongis  bi-  trilobis,  lobis  knearibus  acutis  mucronulatis  integer- 
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rimis,  sons  ezsertis,  iodusii  limbo  patente  integro,  reoeptaculo  reoto.  OmMmg^  PL  Eaes. 
PkUip.n.  219. 

'*  Habitat  in  insulis  Fhilippinis,  pnesertim  in  insilU  LtfMifi,  itbl  legit  tlxt.  Cu- 
miog." — p.  42. 

34.  T.  venosum,  Brown. 

36.  T.  Belangeri,  Bory. 

36.  T.  melanotricburo,  Schlecht. 

37.  T,  bradiypwsi  Kunze,    T.  radicans,  Ho9k.  H  Grev.  Ic.  FU,  t.  218.  ^ 

38.  T.  ladlcansi  Sw. 

39.  T.  pyxidiferum,  Zin.  .    .  .      , 

40.  T.  ambiguum,  Sieb,  Syn.  BL  n.  143.    .  .  r .  , 

41.  T.  brazilienM^  i>e«r,     , 

42.  T.  Bauerianum,  Endl.  ,    > 

43.  T.  trich(»ldjeuin,  Sw.  u  •    V 

44.  T.  teaenun«  iSip.  : 
46.  T.  exsectum,  ^tiitztf.                                                                « 

46.  T.  angustatum^  Carmich, 

47.  T.  Mandio^canum,  i2«<ic{|V  y  ;    :  •      -  . 

48.  T.  scand^Ds, Lint^  T.TadicanSi  JTimce,  Syr^ Fil. P^, .  Hyipemop^ylluin 
radicans,  Poeppig.  FiL  Exs.  »».:,....     . 

49.  T.  umbrosuin,  Watt.  p        .  ,        . 

60.  T.  strictum,  Jfmr.  ^  ,,;   . 

61.  T.  tamariscifonne,  Jacq, 

62.  T.  AchiUeifolium,  m^M.  -  ^  •  -    ,   -  ^ ' 

^1  T. longisetuiB^'Awy;'  ■     -•;.'""  . -i-      t  «,     ,   -..'..if  .i .- ^ 

64.  T.  Milielblifiiii^  PmL     ^'T^' gtatorinlaiiiv ' fto&de  obl^m^iiHlfldleeolHtB  aJbuta 
tiipnuiatay  pinnis  pnoiuUsqne^pniaaHis  ^pM|ioluMi^slobleiigo*la]iri3dati8'(AUisis,«teun- 
dariia  pBofnadissime  pinnatiMi^l.-{Hiiiiatis^:koiniiB'«iigiut0<llifearibm«fe^^ 
biiftdiiqvfy  cR)ria  exscrtis  pedteeH^tb^'  ( indn^ii  ojUndraeei  liiibo  patente  'bverinsimo,'  le- 
eeptaovle  aetace^  bsen^i  st^pittf  radbiboaqiie  Uteti <  utirinittte  jalatto^'  ^bknmate^'lifnofle. 

Cmii^^PLExi.Pialip^n^^^.^  ^'•"  •> m  ''•'•"    '1       ^..  ■  jr- nfwfj(>i(.fn  „•...-. 

.*^  HabitaA  iniinraliii  PJiiffippiak^ntferosinfllleifiin.iitsiAa^Iwvo    atbi/lc^«i^t«>Gii- 

66u  Ii.  ApHf^timi  Frck/.^  ^  Ti  fnsde  |tfab€»liiaa<daongp^anoeblaitefflwiitaltripiii- 
nata^puiBBSltiie^AobloDgiii  pimniliiqacaQgubte  ldi(ingo4aioeoiaitii.petintiilali8aciitiB, 
seeundaiUe  aagnileMi^eatilmskibtun^  ihfimia^liblfidiil  sow  exeeriiiiipedioeHirtis^  in- 
dttsii  iOfbiiHili  qie:  tflmuatpi*  teoeptaoiili^^stslla^  llap]q  loiigioiiev>  ttapilei  teieti 

mebibitsqitt  tilloso^ ' priflMuda : apioe «ecf|Bdain8< ^tertniiisiiue  alaitis^ t^nbiiomateicnseo 
Hgn^setobliqaoifHHideaaggiegalosigaeBlei  Qmwi^y^PL  Bam^lMp^tu  ^W  eti^^  100. 

^  SabUatin  iiutlUaPliilqipiaif^j'feiNKXBiUitdrJlD.iiniU  €a- 

66.-T.-bftfidillllv'T«iiiJ  i-.^j.^  •..'•.. -.if  :'ii..'.:  -  '.:•..!)'. ^m  ..1-/..  ^.-.n:n  !:••:/ i  : 
67.  Tw«ii»Beo6,  Pndi^'  .^^i^todecibloiigd^feiioeo^teiaeiitlsflfHm't^  ^fiaiilripiii- 
nata,  piaait  g^ajbevirois  lioeari^laiMeetette  aieaaiinaliU  ^malisqiietpitaiiiiifo^iiMeolatis 
obtasis  petiolulatfs,  sebundaviia  «ngasterliii«Eirib)Ui  obtueiB,  infiwn  mpeiibtibas  aubbi- 
fidis,  racbibiis  iafieme  teistibtis  pHleaceci»j?illosn,  tuperne  glabrig  alatis^  aonb^^nertiB 
pedicellatis,  indusii  infundibalifonnis  limbo  erecto  tnliam  SHbeqUante,  reocptaculo 
setaceo,  stipite  tereti  paleaceo-hiimto.    Cumfn^,  PL  Em.  nU^.  tk  007. 
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'*  Habitat  ifi  iiuidis  Pbilippiaifl  vcnmmiliter  in  insula  Luaon,  ubi  legit  clar.  Cu- 
ming,"—p.  44. 

58i  T,  figiAieuJacoain^  ^of]^, 

69.  T.  Meifolium,  Bory,  f., 

60.  T.  intermedium,  KavUf.  ^ 

***  PACHYCHiBTUM.  '  - 

61.  T.  Luschnatianum,  Presl,  **  T.  fronde  sessili  oblongb-Ianceolata  acuta  pin- 
nata  basi  obtusa,  pinnis  subsessilibus  lauceolatisacuminatis  profunde  pinnatifidis^  laci- 
nils  inferioribus  ovatis  obtusis  inferne  lobatis  superne  dentatis,  lobis  dentatis,  dentibus 
obtusis,  soils  immersis,  indusii  infundibuliformis  limbo  erectd,  receptaculb  Crassiusculu 
scabro,  rachi  marginata,  rbizomate  tereti  scandente.  '     . 

'*  Habitat  in  Brasilia  ad  Bio  de  Janeiro,  ubi  legit  Luscbnat.'^ — ^p.  45. 

62.  T.  rigidum,  Sw, 

63.  T.  firmulum,  PresL  **  T.  fronde  oblongo-lauceolata  acuminata  glaberrima 
pinnata  basi  obtusa,  pinnis  subpetiolulatis  acutis  profunde  pinnatifidfs,  laciniis  lineari- 
cuneatis  tri-  bifidis  indivisisque  lobisque  acutiusculis,  renis  pinnatim  ramosis,  soris 
lateralibus,  indusii  infundibuliformis  limbo  erecto  integro, 'receptaculo  crassiusculo 
scabro,  stipite  racbique  primaria  tereti.    T.  rigidum,  Bej^bfi,  kerb. 

"Habitat  in  Serra d'Estrella  Brasiliae,  uW  legit  BeyricE"— p.  46. 

64.  T.  pyramidale,  Wall. 

65.  T.  speciosum,  Willd, 

66.  T.  breyisetum,  Spr. 

Genus,  Raoatelus,P9v«/.  ,^  ,     .   . 

<*  Venie  prominuls,  pinnats,  simplices,  apice  libero  deflia^ntas.  Soriis  iknmersus. 
IndttSBim  inlkmyimliifaniiirimiiDpanulattim^'  Hmbo  pate)»te*  kubhypocmte^imorpbo  re- 
pftndD.  JUo^taoufaim  injusio  dupk.  tnj^e  long^v'setaoeumy  hm  tusbtoaco^in. 
crttssatutaitraBsretse  strilLtum^  apieeoVoitLeo^iDomssatumbifidum^IaaiiiiiB  itoqualtbus 
obtii8isr(»)^pinitia  setolam  pelluiam  [icK^lstlQi^mL  iu^^etito  forentibiis. :  Oapsultt  Ien> 
ticnkutes^'  Bomikdir  baflisiBcnu^tnireneptaoiiliaffli^.  -  Rhigmnii  ignotuBi;  verteimlUter 
tamen  obliquum  repens.  Frondes  in  apice  rhizomia<&  aggissgat^y  a'l>eafo  l^mano 
Adolj^JIUlwis  giegadffi  Aietff,-i|ui  tenuniiaitamcn  iiatkki  fiiMoiilataB  ih'Hytneno- 
pbyllaceis  inusitatas  vix  designat  Stipes  uni-  bipoUicaris,  pills  patenHbus-biisiutns. 
Fi)oiidiS'Jkpb«sidtto»ua({}is.B6mi^^  (ipBiQHdilotigtis,  bas&  pottieem  p4ua  minus  la- 
ta0,>ovAl0MltiajiguiaadaAQlayatii8  Ant  oMougu^autlineud-laiiQe^uiv  Boutofanitiibtu. 
an3^fpitmatiMk|afnio6Bi:;T«fsus  piliiia4liiduSk.^  SifiM'aTtLte«^abl«ngGey«btiisn,'phmatilMe, 
sesailsBaut  adaatv^  bpposits^^ulrapposil^altenxftftuev'appTaBm  pleram- 

4|ae;bon9umtlJQs;4adJBiaB  fxondlBffiipenoito  in  facbi<i«  de^rren- 

tos  el  retsoh  apio^m.frondi^  couQvMotcSy  ladmm  fuattarum  linearsskut  cuiieat«  sinu 
ifAundatD  ifllersiincto  sitnplioes  ant  ibilofaEB  tofanq^e  JBpeantus  obtuse  piM^  ^atig  longis 
flexuosis  articulatis  e  tuberculo  emergen tibus  simplicibus  aut  apice  tirifiiclis  csUiats. 
Parencbyma  transparens,  e  cellulis  subrotundis  constructum.  Bfuchift  isferne  nuda  et 
vcDotKBiUittntMC^  ftupenie  pnomiDittla*  Cosfla^tbLUbsa,  futea.  *  .¥eiND  pinaatim  exo- 
rientes,  simplioes,  fuscsBi,  ayioe  tibeio  anta  mai^ginem  frondis  desinemtc^  sii^  piUs  su- 
]pm.4Miciipti«,  bieTiorifaiis  tameu,  adspersae.  Son  inparteliFondiasaperioriobveiiientes, 
immera,  mediocres.  Industum  pills  sapxa  desoripti^  eiliatum.  Beocptacukmi  fusoum, 
io  parie  aetacea  Ittve  et  flexiUMum<''^^16* 

1.  R.  cziiiiuis.    TriclumiaDes  crhdtniD,  Sw^  Hsdwu^.  • 
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Oenus,  Cephalomanes,  Ptesl. 

'*  Vente  pinnatim  exorientes,  creberrime,  prominuls,  uni-  hifnteaUt^  veBuU6q.ue 
sterilibus  i^ice  obtuso  libers.  Soros  in  dentibus  frondis  obliteratis  terminadis,  pedi- 
cellatus.  Indusium  cylindraceam,  limbo  patente  integro.  Receptaculum  indu^io  di- 
midio  dttplove  longius,  xectum,  rigidulum,  cyUndricum,  apice  in  globum  incrassatam, 
basi  capsuliferunu  Capsulae  sessiles,  lenticulares.  Rbizoma  oblique  repens,  tereti- 
usculom,  intense  fuscum,  apice  paleaceo-hirsutum,  infeme  glabrum,  stipitibus  aut  il- 
lorum  residuis  aggregatis  radicibusque  duas  trientes  line®  crassis  filiformibus  flexuosis 
rigidis  tarn  arete  obtectum,  ut  vix  aut  non  conspicitur.  Stipites  pollicares,  semilinea 
paululum  ciassiores,  teretes,  paleis  piliformibus  fuscis  flexuosis  usque  sesquilineam 
loDgis  adspersi,  demum  glabrati,  basibusque  residuis  glabris  rigidis  in  rbizomate  ag- 
gregati,  ut  fasciculati  apparent,  quamquam  revera  sparsi  sunt.  Frons  (in  strictissimo 
sensu)  sex-  septempollioaris,  pollicem  lata  aut  angustior,  arcuato-subfalcata,  exsiccata 
nigricans,  lineari-lanceolata,  acuta,  basi  angustata,  pinnata.  Pinnae  (exceptis  infimis 
paullo  distantibus)  contiguie,  altems,  petiolulo  vix  semilineali  insidentes,  oblongs, 
rotundato-obtuss,  insquilaters,  latere  superiori  latiore  basi  truncate,  sterili  apiceque 
insqualiter  anguste  obtuseque  dentate,  fertili  usque  supra  medium  sorifero  subinde 
dentes  lacinisformes  elongates  anguste  lineares  gerenti,  apice  eodem  modo  ac  in  ste- 
rili dentate,  latere  inferiore  duplo  angustiore  laciniato  basi  acuto  vel  acutissimo  apice 
ut  in  latere  superiore  dentate,  laciniis  sinu  late  interceptis  anguste  linearibus  (exsicca- 
tione  apparenter  setaceis)  acutis  simplicibus  aut  subinde  bilobis,  lobis  diyergentibus 
linearibus  acutis.  Pinnae  infims  sensim  decrescentes  oblongo-  et  inaequilatere  obo va- 
ts. Racbis  infeme  semiteres  (bine  planiuscula  illinc  convexa),  paleis  piliformibus 
sesquilinealibus  flexuosis  fuscis  adspersa,  supeme  teres  et  glabra.  Costo  vix  promi- 
nula,  basi  satis  crassa.  Venae  pinnatim  exorientes,  creberrimae,  uni-  bifurcatae  venu- 
lisque  subparallelae,  in  quolibet  dente  laciniave  excurrentes,  steriles  apice  obtusae  liberae. 
Parencbjma  e  cellulis  rotundato-bexagonoideis  constructum.  Soji  solummodo  iu 
margine  superiori  pinnarum,  apioe  tameu  excepto,  obvenientes,  exserti,  pedicello  bre- 
vissimo  quanquam  bene  conspicuo  insidentes.  Indusium  linea  paululum  longios, 
cylindraceum,  basi  acutum,  limbo  brevissimu  patente  integro.  Receptaculum  indusio 
dimidio  aut  duplo  longius,  rectum,  rigidum,  setaceo-cylindricum,  apice  in  globum  plus 
minus  regularem  incrassatum,  basi  capsuliferum.  Capsulae  lenticulares,  sessiles,  in 
facie  superiori  stellato-multiradiatae.'* — ^p.  17. 

1.  C.  atrovirens,  Presl, 

This,  the  only  known  species,  wa6  brought  by  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Cuming,  from  the  Philippine  islands.  The  description  of  the  genus 
in  this  instance  serves  also  for  that  of  the  species :  the  number  in  Mr. 
Cuming's  list  is  169. 

Genus,  Neukophyllum,  Presl. 

*•  Vena  creberrimae,  parallelae,  simplices  aut  furcatae,  in  denticulos  frondis  excur- 
rentes. Venuls  secundariae  tenuissimae,  venas  venulasque  transverse  areuatim  con- 
jungentes.  Sorus  denticulo  frondis  adnatus,  subpedicellatus,  marginalis.  Indusium 
infundibuliforme,  ore  integrum  vel  laeviter  crenatum.  Capsulae  receptaculi  clavato- 
filiformis  exserti  basi  afllixae,  sessiles,  excentrice  disco  adnata^,  lenticulares.  Species 
tropicae,  americansB,  typica  in  America  parte  occidentali  et  oriental!  obveniens.    Rhi- 
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zoma  repens,  polyrhizum,  gemma  subglobosa  paleis  fusco-nigricantibus  filifonnibus 
dense  obtecta.  Frondes  sparsse,  approximatse,  stipitatae,  Fix  aat  non  bygroscopicae, 
transparentes,  simpliees  aut  pinnatas,  margine  mucronato— creberrimeqae  deiitlcalatae. 
Stipes  digitalis  usque  spitbamsus,  faciem  frondis  indicans,  bine  canaliculaUis  aut  pla- 
nus, illtnc  convexus.  Costa  bine  acutangula,  illinc  convexa,  stepe  apiee  elongata 
nudaque  et  gemmam  globosam  fiisco-paleaceam  ladicanfem  gerens.  Denticiili  acU'- 
minato-cuspidati,  fructiferi,  alternis  aut  pluribus  interpositis  sterilibus.  Venss  creber- 
rimft,  parallels^,  simpliees  aut  furcatae  venulisque  cum  venula  marginante  anastomo- 
santes  ac  in  denticulos  excurrentes.  Yenulas  secundariae  tenuissimae,  creberrimaB,  renas 
yenulasque  conjungentes,  extrorsum  arcuatae,  subinde  ex  arcu  ramulum  breyissimum 
obtusum  liberum  emittentes,  subinde  in  medio  decursu  libere  et  acutiuscule  desinen- 
tes.  Parenchyma  e  cellulis  subrotundis  constructum.  Sorus  apici  dentis  insidens, 
pedicellatus  aut  subpedicellatus  aut  sessilis.  Receptaculum  indusio  duplo — triplo — 
quadruplo?e  longius,  basi  capsuliferum,  reliquis  longitudine  cicatriculis  spiraliter  dis- 
positis  impressis  notatum,  in  prima  specie  filiformi-setaceum,  in  altera  clavatum/' — 18. 

1.  N.  Vittaria.    Tricbomanes  Yittaria,  DeCand. 

2.  N.  pinnatum.  Tricbomanes  pinnatum,  Hedw,  T.  rhizopbyllum,  Osv,  T. 
floribundum,  Humb. 

3.  N.  pennatum.    Tricbomanes  pennatum,  K<nUf. 

Genus,  Microgonium,  Presl. 

'<  Venae  intemae,  crebrae,  pinnatae,  pluries  furcatae,  venulis  apiee  infra  marginem 
frondis  utrinque  ramum  arcuformem  cum  opposite  anastomosantem  emittentibus,  ra- 
mo  bocce  seu  arcu  latere  iuferiori  plures  venulas  secundarias  tenuissimas  costam  versus 
aut  intra  furcaturam  decurrentibus  et  libere  in  varia  altitudine  desinentibus  emittente. 
Sorus  immersus.  Indusium  infundibuliformi-cylindraceum,  limbo  patente  repando. 
Receptaculum  setaceum,  indusio  longius,  basi  capsuliferum.  Capsular  lenticulares, 
sessiles.  Rbizoma  repens,  filiforme,  tenue,  paleis  piliformibus  nigro-fuscis  tomentel- 
lum.  Stipes  quinque — octolinealis,  paleis  piliformibus  intense  fuscis  patentibus  dense 
tomentello-pubescens,  infeme  teres,  apiee  fronde  decurrente  alatus.  Frons  usque  se- 
mipollicaris,  ex  acuta  cuneatave  basi  ovata,  rotundato-obtnsa,  insequaliter  quinque — 
octoloba  seu  grosse  crenata,  lobis  yel  crenis  rotundato-obtusis  obsolete  repandis,  sinubus 
obtusis  plicatis  planisque.  Costa  yix  ulla  vel  brevissima,  tenuis,  paululum  prominula. 
Venae  intemae,  crebrae,  e  lateribus  et  ex  apiee  costas  flabellatim  exorientes,  pluries  fiir- 
catae.  Venulse  tenues,  infra  marginem  frondis  utrinque  arcum  seu  ramum  arcuformem 
cum  oppodto  anastomosantem  emittentes,  arcu  bocce  seu  ramo  latere  inferiori  plures 
ramulos  seu  renulas  secundarias  tenuissimas  intra  furcaturam  yenularum  aut  versus 
costam  decurrentibus  et  libere  in  varia  altitudine  desinentibus  emittente.  Parenchyma 
e  cellulis  hexagouoideo-subrotundis  constructum.  Sori  in  apiee  frondis  obvenientes, 
pauci  (unus — duo),  immersi.  Indusium  lineam  longum,  infundibuliformi-cylindra- 
ceum,  limbo  patente  repando.  Receptaculum  setaceum,  basi  capsuliferum,  indusio 
longioB,  sed  integrum  non  observatum.  Capsulae  lenticulares,  in  statu  destructionis 
VMBB."— p.  19. 

1.  M.  cuspidatum.    Tricbomanes  ouspidatum,  Willd. 

2.  M.  Berteroanum,  Presl,  "  M.  fronde  oblongo-lanceolata  obtusa  emarginatave 
grosse  crenata  glaberrima  basi  angustata,  crenis  subeequalibus  obsolete  emarginatis, 
fttipite  brevi  rhizomateque  paleaceo-tomentello.    Tricbomanes  reptans,  BalbU  herb. 

**  Habitat  in  insula  S.  Domingo,  ubi  legit  infelix  Bertero."-*p.  46. 
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Genus,  Abbodictyvm,  PmL 

**  Vene  prominnle,  ramose.  Venula  creline,  teimissime,  fiexuosft,  in  tnaculas 
irregulariter  oblongas  anastomosantes,  raiiios«»  yenuUs.  secumdtinis  pcme  marginem 
longitudinaliter  decarreotibus,  allixs  intia  mi^ttlas  brevibiia  libfris  ol|tW9.  Celluls 
intra  maculas  iraosvense  lineaari-^iexago.A^i.  Soz«s:fZsertM5|.p^i€;elUl^i^  ^btdiistQiii 
infundibuliforme,  luobo  p^tente.vil  paUm}fi$imo  intofferrimp,  Aeq9p(ap||}oiit  iodvsio 
triplo  loDgius,  eelac^un,  hasi,  cap^oUfen^Q,,  C^suXe  tessiliss^  to^plav?^,  B)bi««pDa 
lineam  fere  crassum,  bieve,  obUque  lejwis,  t«ri^  fuscmni  paleifi  pijiUipnBibus  fnacis 
vestitun),  radioes  fiUlbn^es  fle3;uosas9in\pU«e8^^rev«a^rmj[^  H^pi- 

reuter  fasciculuip  firondiuiQ  gereD^.gu«  vexo  tAiatMm-t^fficss^X^  ,«tf0ve^a^ars9^aoBt. 
Stipes  circiter  pojlicaris*  ^iformis,  tex^g^i^^,,bi^i  iipa  bipc  inj^.pfUp^  jf^Mlprau  smU 
nuta  adspersus.  'l^ions  (in  stncfissixoo  seo3li>  bjjgirdscQpuxi,  «la$^cih,  (r^s|)fipi||K,  qi^d- 
ri-  quinque-poUican^^  glaberriina,  oblos^o-lajiQe^Uta  vel  Uu«<iYi4Ri\^pt9jta, j^nVb  tri- 
pinna ta,  ap^cem  vecsus  bipiiinatfi  ApiofS  pumatav  Pinnae  iuiii^e  peMoJiu]q,9i^iHi)eali 
instructe,  ovatiei  rel^iup  sessiles, inferifieset  medi«  Qvato-UnGeoli^t«^<b^^i9^9at«» so- 
periores  lanceolata^  pinn^tt^,  supremaB  lineareaintfligerriBiaB  acut^e.  yi»^u\^^fkjaans 
et  secundaria  sessUes,  Uneares  jB^i^ti?,  int^g^rwf^,  semUwe^in  laM^f  paUi4e  yiiid^(in 
sicco).  i^cbis  pdmarii^Jofeme  ,t^rQ9  fiUfpnnis^  du  r^UquOid^niir^u  ^eeuodariisque 
tertiariisque  folJiacjSo-^Lla^, :  Vj^i^ ,  iq  q^iaUbet  pinnida  so^ta^«  yjrqpipiijii,:  raoiosa. 
Venule  tenuU$ip|i^  j^e^^^u^fe,  in^ac^li^  obljopgaafap^  e^iri^gulfi^ 
bexagonQidea,m  aqcedentes  ^ainasitoippsaQt^  Tenulfs  secvifffiftr^  y^pidw^jafiyiiBar- 
ginalem  loogHudina)xlet.4  ^|ldiq^e  dec^nreoteni  effici«pUbu^,.;4p&  jyti^a  nnicnlan  bre^ 
Tibus  libeie  obtuse  recteqpj^  desioentibus*  Parencbyoia  e  ceUuUs  diveisJ9  con^iuitam, 
cellule  marginales  et  i^patiorup.angustorum  macularum  f ant  aorapq  Jb49s|ig9dqMi4eo- 
rotnndate^  spatiorum  latlonsm  nia^ulajuin  «ui9^  tras^sv^e:  eV  InieaiMieavigoMdee. 
Son  laterajes,  exsertv  pedic^lq  u&que  £^^  i^ej^ulinea^i  Ustruati,  pi^q^v^  j^fiicflUo 
foliaceo-alato*  I^idusium  ii^fupdibul^onn^i  utiinqii^  anguste  al^ta-rmi^igioMiaiii  Una* 
bo  patentee  Yel  pateotlasimi)  ^otfrgeniipQ  v^l  iob(sole|te  ^ep^dou . ,  Pajr^^bjnpa  jMuaii  e 
cellulis  bexagpnoideo-rotundatifit  c(i^f^^HctM.a)f  ^.:KecteBtac^UiVii  ,^4wsio^  uiplo.bi^vs^ 
setaceum,  rectum  aut  flexuosum,  punctis  impressis  spiralibus  notatum,  bwi  i^apsatife- 
rum.  .  Capsule  sessiles,  lenticularcs." — ^p.  2h 

1.  A.  Cumingii,  ]Pre«/.  "'  ' 

For  this  beautiful  an4  v^m|w:k;jl^Je,feni,i.iNr/aj,are  .yj^^f^l^^  Mr. 

Cuming.      It  was  di^pbuted-  un4ei;  .the .nm» W^^O&^aAd  .S<^a      The 
description  of  the  |;enu&  includes>  ihat^of  the  fif^eci^.  ><  i  '^-'" '  ^  • 

. .  Genua;: DiingMOGLOg8uM»'  -DgtimMur  '  -^ . 

This  very  distinct  and  beautiftil  genus  was/ -establisHedj  8e?enteen 
years  ago  by  Desvaux,  and  strange  to..s^y,,has(rbeen  ^^eqted  by  all 
subsequent  filicelogists  with  whos^  worksi'W6.air&iaci|uaint0d.  -  It  ex- 
hibits in  an  eminent  degree  the  full  development  of  the  bifid  structure 
of  the  limb*  of  the  involucre,  a  ch'aractisr  Vhich  ^e  belieVe  common  to 
the  whole  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae.  We  find  no  trace  of  this  struc- 
ture in  Presrs  figure  of  Cephalomanes  (the  plant  itself  we  have  not 
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examined),  but  we  see  no  reason  for  supposing  it  a  departure  from  a 
rule  that  seems  little  subject  to  exoepUon. 

''Venae  aut  flabellats  plaries  dicfibtottio-furcati^,  'ant  sseplus  pinnate  simplices 
ramosaeve,  stcfriles  apice  acittb' libero  de^tlente^'.'  Sorcraattt  exsenus  (supramarginalis) 
subsessilis,  aul  sttpiu^  immersas  (intraihargindli^).  Indnsiam  infirndibuliformi-cylin- 
draeeum,  limbd  Mpartito,  ladnils  ovato-sttbrbtnndrs'  obttisis  demtim  paten til)us.  Re- 
ceptaculuuT  iiidasio  longius,'  ffltformi-^tacenni,  pltis  minus  elongatum,  basi  capsnli- 
ferum.  Gapsiiile  sessfles;  lenticukres.  BKzoma  nepens,  fitiforme,  terej$\  ramosum. 
Radices  altertis&V^l^i^^^>  ^i^pl^cles  ant  ramosse,  Tadicii!!^  ant  paleis  pilifonnibus 
Ye stitSB.  Pron s 'liygroscopica, ^nferk', ' fnatno  t^df rfma ,  tranispareii s,  simplex  aut  vane 
dirisa,  neibpe  lobatini,  pinhat2fid&,'^innata  usque  supiadecomposita^  paginis'conformi- 
bnsJ  -Stfpeg  fti  'iqufttodam-bretlfiSittkud  I/snbnu^ns,  lii'ptutlmis  yarielongus,  in  om- 
nibdir'ieries,  in  mnltils  ffbnde  Slecurrente  mar^atus/'  Costa  media  in  speciebus  renis 
flftbiOlatift  diinatis  nlufla  &iti  tibh  distin^nenda^  ita  Teli(]fd!s  Wtrinque  teres;  vix  prominula. 
Venae* vix  promlnulflfr,  lA  O.  punctate, 'in  'D.spheniDide'6f  In  D.  fiookeri  flabellatae 
nnl-plories  fUrcatae,  renulis  ^bpaiaDells  angalb  acuti^simo  exorientibus,  in  reliquis 
speciebus  yenas  pSnnatiin  ramosSB  distantes  muho  pauciores,  venulis  divergentibus. 
Pwencbyiiia  c  {[^elluliij  rotiitidatoUhexa^onoidefs^  cdnstructura":  Soiiis  in  pliirimis  .spe- 
ciebus immei'sms  seu  fntramarginaU^^  in  qttibusdam  et'quidi^  praeseni^  In  illis,  qiiae 
yenift  Habellatis'donailfr'  sunt  H  in!  lllid,  qua^'^dWbgentis'Cbilbdium  nuncupatum  per- 
tinent, exsertu^  sen  supiaMai^fnalis  se^siHs  abf  ^tibses^s  aut  birevissi^e  pedicellatus. 
Indusii  tubus  as  ji^flBfte  cylindfticeus,  taHus  iiifdhdibuiifotmia,  limbns  liber  bipartitus, 
laciniis  reY*  pftff&tit^flibus  W^s-'aiJit  oVktor-s^btdtuMls,  obiusig  iut  acutiusculis,  primo 
adpi^teto  d^tt!um  )Mtt6niilkis,  In  quibw^da«i  speci^^Sputpureo-marginatis,  in  specie- 
blia  ad  -gubgenii^'  Cdkil^fum  reSatia  dentktd-lacinfatis,'  in  omnibus  reliquis  speciebus 
sttbgieiHito^riMumis^tt'^Ehididymo^Ibssum  constitu^ntibus  integerrimis.  Heceptacu- 
lum  indusid  dwplt>-4;^ple— -quadtttplove'  tdnglus,  rdstum  attt  plus  minus  flexuosum 
(vetusinilKter  ex^ioeatione),*  Setat^enm,  hdl^i  itoA  tapsidiln^tum,  in  part^  supetioil  nuda 
pimclts  obloBgifl  irii^eSBls  sfpiriaiter'limbiifiy^tbttff  nb&tniii.' '  Capsule  leiitlculaies,  ses- 
riles.^— p.'22.    '       •    '         ......      .-^       ..:     .     ....,    .:,...'..  ■:•  . 

Presl  divides  this  genus  into  tliree'  sections,  as  u^n^er* .;,, 

*  EnDIDTMOGLOSSUM.  , 

1.  D.  punctatnm.*' Trichdmaues  punctatum, -Potn' 
'  '2.  D.  aphenoides.  Tr«  Istp^tocades,  vffUnjfc<^.  HyHMnopb^ltim  guadaloupense,  i$^. 

3.  D.  Hool:eri.    Txi.  f €|>tai»y  &oh^  ei  Qrev.  /t?^  Ft/j  t.SZ  '    « 

4.  D.  reptans.    Tri.  reptans,  Sw. 

5.  D.  moscoides.  Tri. musooides,  Sw.  T.apodam,  Hook.  et.  Grtv.Ic.  Fil.  Ml 7. 

6.  D.  Kraussii.    Tri.  Kraussii,  HooL  et  Grev.  Ic.  Fil.  t.  149. 

7.  D.  quercifolium.    Tri.  quercifolium,  Hook,  et  Grev. 

8.  D.  minittiHom.    Tri:  minutulum,  Qmtdich. 

9.  D.  aktum.    Hymenopbyllum  aSatum,  ScKkaAt^  FU.  e.  1356. 

10.  D.  decaipiena.    Den.  .  •» 

11.  D.  Filicula.    Tri,  bilabiatum,  Nee$  et,fil.    Hy^ieaopjit  FUicola,  Bory. 

12.  D.  brevipes,  Presl,  *'  D.  froode  breviter.  stipltata  oblongo4anceolata  acuta 
pinnata,  pinnis  snbsessilibus  oblongis  obtusis  profonde  bipinnatifidis  glaberrimis, 
iofimia  borizontalibuSy  laciniis  oblongo-lanceolatis  obtusis,  secundariis  (lacinulis)  line- 
aribus  obtusis  integerrimis,  soris  exsertis  sessilibus,  indusio  infundibuliformi  alato— 
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nafginato,  limbi  laciniis  sobfotundiB,  rachi  supcrae  alata,  inferne  st^iteqm  siibiittda 
pubesoente. 

'*  Habitat  in  insulis  Philippinis,  Teronmiliter  in  insula  Luzon,  unde  retulit  clar. 
Cuming,  et  aliis  plantis  immiztum  sine  numeio  communicavit." — p.  47. 

13.  D.  undulatum,  Presl.  '*  D.  glaberrimum,  fronde  lanceolata  angustato-acumi- 
nata  pinnata,  pinnis  petiolulatis  lanceolatis  acutis  profundissime  pinnatifidis,  laciniis 
linearibus  obtusis  integerriniis  undulatis,  sons  ezsertis  subpedicellatis,  indusio  infun- 
dibuliformi  alato,  limbi  laciniis  ovatis  obtusis,  reoeptaculo  setaceo,  rachibus  stipiteque 
alatis,  ala  undulata. 

"  Habitat  in  insulis  Philippinis,  verosimiliter  in  insula  Luzon,  unde  retulit  clar. 
Cuming,  et  aliis  plantis  mixtum  communicavit." — p.  48. 

14.  D.  serrulatum,  PresL  "  D.  fronde  ovata  acuta  aut  lanceolata  utrinque  angus- 
tata  bipinnata,  pinnis  petiolulatis  oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis,  pinnulis  lanceolatis  obtu- 
sis profundissime  pinnatifidis,  laciniis  inferioribus  bilobis  superioribus  integris  lobisque 
linearibus  sinuato-semilatis,  soris  exsertis  sessilibus,  indu»i  tubo  turbiuato-infundibu- 
liformi  limbi  laciniis  OYatis  obtusis  squilongo,  receptaculo  selaceo  iudusium  duplo 
superante,  racbibus  supeme  alatis  inferne  teretibus  costisque  venisque  paleis  piliformi- 
bus  adspersis  glabrisve,  stipite  filiformi  paleaceo-hirsuto.  Cuming,  PL  Exs,  Philip. 
n.  221. 

"  Habitat  in  insulis  Philippinis,  ubi  legit  clar.  Cuming." — ^p.  48. 

**Chilodium. 

15.  D.  Neesii.  Tri.  Neesii,  Blume.  T.  denticulatum,  Blume,  excL  syn,  Sw.  el 
Willd,    Hym.  bumile,  Nees  et  Blume,  et  H.  diohotomum,  Nees  et  Blume,  nee  Car. 

16.  D.  longisetum,  Presl,  '*  D.  paleaceo-pubescens  glabratumve,  fronde  oblongo- 
lanceolata  acuta  bipinnata,  pinnis  petiolulatis  oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis,  infimis  sub- 
oppositis,  pinnulis  lanceolatis  obtusis  inciso-acute  serratis  basi  angustatis,  incisnris 
infimis  tri-  bidentatis,  soris  exsertis  pedicellatis,  iudusii  tubo  cylindraceo-infundibuli- 
formi,  nmbi  laciniis  rotundatis  denticulatis,  receptaculo  setaceo  longissimo,  stipite 
paleaceo-piloso  tereti,  rbizomate  oblique  repente.  Cuming,  PL  Exs,  Philip.  ».  189, 
et  n.  134. 

'<  Habitat  in  insulis  Philippinis,  verosimiliter  in  insula  Luzon,  ubi  legit  clar.  Cu- 
ming."— p.  49. 

***  Crepioium. 

17.  D.  bumile.    Trich.  humile,  F(w«<. 

Genus,  Meringium,  PresL 

The  reader's  attention  is  particularly  invited  to  a  very  remarkable 
character  in  this  genus :  the  involucre,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  an- 
nexed description,  is  furnished  with  two  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  ser- 
rated bracteas,  which  are  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  figure,  t.  viii./.  B. 

'*  Venae  altems,  pinnatim  ramosae  Ycnulisque  subprominulse  «t  aplce  libevo  desi- 
nentes.  Sorus  lateralis,  subpediceUatus,  basi  bibracteatus.  Indusii  tubus  breriter 
campanulatus,  limbo  bipartite,  laciniis  late  ovatis  obtusis  concavis  demum  divarieato- 
patentibus.  Capsnle  lenticulares,  parti  inferiori  receptaculi  filiformis  rigiduli  crassi- 
usculi  indusio  longioris  affixse,  sessiles.  Rhizoma  repens,  ramosum,  filiforme,  ramisqne 
radicibusque  paleis  piliformibus  horizontalibus  rufis  birsutum.     Stipes  duO6--4emtt0r- 
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tium  poUicem  longus,  teres,  pftleis  pilifonnibus  flexuosie  patentissimis  vel  divaricatis 
Inisiitus,  demum  glabresceus.  Frons  (limbus)  fusco-paipurea,  tre^-^quatuor  pNallices 
loDga,  pblQDga,  ban  qempe  angustioi  qoam  versoB  apicem,  pinnata,  pinnis  alternis 
petiolulatis  lanceolatis  acutis  profundissime  pinnatifidis  yel  ai  mavis  pinnatis,  in  uno 
latere  fiondis  majores  quam  in  altero,  laciniis  vel  pinnis  secundariis  sublanceolatis  ob- 
tusis  quinque — quadri — tri — ^bilobis,  lobis  linearibus  obtusis  angulo  acuto  interstinctis 
apicem  versus  argute  semilatis,  infimfs  snperioribus  pinnularum  superiorum  in  soros 
obliteratis  et  ita  angustis  ut  pedioelliim  brevissimum  mentiantur*  Sorus  ergo  latenu 
lis  sen  appaxenter  lateralis,  snbpedicellatus,  multo  mijor  quam  in  Didymoglossi  speci- 
ebtts,  basi  bracteis  duabus  oppositis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  serratis  adpxessis  tubo 
indosii  sequilongis  instructus.  Indusii  tubus  breviter  campanulatus,  limbus  tubo  du- 
ple longior,  profunde  bipartitus,  laciniis  late  ovatis  rotundato  obtusis  concavis  patenti- 
bus  demum  divaricato-patentibus.  Receptaculum  indusio  triplo  fere  longius,  filiforme, 
rigidulnm,  quemadmodum  in  Tricbomanis  paragrapho  tertia  Pachycbstum  dicta  cras- 
siusculum,  cieatriealis  spiraliter  ambientibus  sub  lente  eomposita  visum  initructum, 
rectum  vel  curvatum.  Caps^ls  in  inferiori  parte  receptaculi  affix®,  lenticukres  ses- 
siles."— -p.  24. 

1.  M.  Meyenianum.     Hymenopbylli  species,  Meyen^  herh, 

2.  M.  Blumeanum.    Hym.  pectinatum,  Nees  et  Blume,    Hym.  Blumeanum,  Spr. 
Presl  places  this  species  doubtfully  in  Meringium. 

Genus,  Hemiphlebium,  Presl. 

'^  Bacbis  in  costas  dua^-^tres  pinnatim  ramoso.  Vena  in&amarginalis,  interna, 
tenui^imay  continua,  latere  inteiiore  venulajs  plurimas  tenuissimas  simplices  (rarissime 
duabus  in  unam  coalescentibus)  et  racbim  costamque  versus  directas  ac  libere  desinen. 
tes  emittens.  Sorus  aut  exsertus  (supramarginalis)  subsessilis,  aut  semiimmersus  (in- 
tramarginalis).  Indusium  infundibuliforme,  limbo  bipartite,  laciniis  ovato-semiorbi- 
culatis  marginatis.  Receptaculum  indusio  longius,  filiformi-setaceum,  elongatum,  basi 
capsuliferum.  Capsuljs  sessiles,  lenticulares.  Rbizoma  repens,  tenuissimum,  filiforme, 
nuposam»  paleis  pilifomubus  fuscis  vestitum.  Radices  minute,  filiformes,  piloso-to- 
mentoss.  Herbula  semipoUicaris,  sspe  minor.  Frons  bygroscopica,  tenerrima,  trans- 
parens,  simplex,  bi-  triloba,  margine  pilis  stellato-pluriradiatis  remotiusculis  instructa, 
paginis  conformibus.  Stipes  vix  linealis,  fronde  decurrente  marginatus,  ima  basi  nu. 
dus  teres  tenuissimus,  fuscus.  Racbis  fusca,  teres,  prominula,  juxta  numerum  loborum 
frondis  in  tot  eostas  quoque  fuscas  teretes  vix  prominulas  pinnatim  divisa.  Vena  te- 
nuiasima,  exoriena  ad  utrumque  latus  baseos  racbidis,  infra  marginem  frondis  circum 
cijwa  exqurrens  et  continua  et  cum  apioe  costarum  ad  dextram  et  sinistram  anastomo-* 
sansy  emittens  ex  late];e  intemo  venulas  plurimas  rectas  tenuissimas  versus  costam  ra> 
cbimque  directas  et  apice  acutissimo  libere  desinentes  ut  plurimum  simplices  rarissime 
duas  in  medio  latere  in  unam  confluentes.  Parenchyma  transparens,  e  cellulis  subro- 
tundo-bexagonis  subregularibus  constructum.  Sorus  aut  exsertus  sessilis,  vel  obsolete 
pedieellatus  ant  semiimmeiBna,  in  quovis  lobo  frondis  superiori  solitarius.  Indusium 
infttBdiboltlbrme^  oonveximi,  limbo  bipartito,  laciniis  sen  partitionibus  aemiorbiculari- 
bua  elevato^purpujreo-marginatis  sinu  obtuso  interceptis  parallelis  squilongis  appositis. 
Receptaculum  indusio  plus  quam  duplo  longius,  setaceum, rectum,  punctisspiraliteram- 
bientibus  notatum,  basi  capsuliferum.  Capsuls  lenticulares,  sessiles,  crebrs." — ^p.  25. 

1.  H.  pusillum.    Tficbomanes  pusillum,  Sw, 

(To  be  continued). 
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Art.  CCXXXI.  —  Varieties. 
501.  Note  an  CEnanihepimpinelloides.  Allow  me  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  Uie  notice  of  this  pla;at  (Phytol,  1020  and  1031),  in 
which  my  name  is  brought. prominenlily  forward;  and  first,  to  state 
that  Mr.  Ball's  p9j>er9  which  is  4^re  referred  tp,,ila. contained  in  the 
last  numbpr  of  th^  ,'  ^r^u^^^^Ji^f^iu^afl. JBistp];y/  :apd„that  a  paper  of 
mine,  upon  the  same  subj§ct,ris.«4reac^.pnated,off  lor  the  next  num- 
ber of  that  journal.  To  Uiese  I  must  r^er  Mr«.Lees  for  the  detailed 
reasons  which  have  led  Mr.  Ball  and  myself  now  to  consider  that  we 
possess  three  (Enanthes  in  this  country,  to  which  the  names  of  CE. 
pimpinelloides,  (£.  Lachenalii,  and  possibly  (E.  peucedanifolia,  may 
be  applied.  In  common  with  Mr.  Ball,  I  consider  the  first  to  be  '^veiy 
rare,^'  since  we  only  know  of  its.extstenoe  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wor- 
cestershire, from  Mr.  Le^sVobsepationi^  and  near  Weymouth,  firom 
specimens  gathei:ed  by  M^f  Gamons.  A  "  very  rarpf  plant  is  often 
abundant  IT^.  a  fewp}ape^«  .  .7^^  ob^rvation  that.this.  species  inhabits 
dry  places  is  higb]^:in.t^re$tfng|.fLnd.I  bi^Uevenew,  <a^  in  all  the  boolts 
to  which  I  have,  :at  thi^s  time,  the  xipportunHy.^f  turning,  the  true  QE. 
pimpine]ik)ide8  ^npt  that, pf  Smith),  is, sta}^  to  inhabit  damp  places. 
GB.  pimpine^loidies  (Z^n^i^^-was  quite  niiknown  to  me  as  a  British  na- 
tive, until,  I  ^^eftejlved  infgrpnatipn  cpnceming  i,t  frpm  my. friend  Ball, 
and  specimen^  .frg!i;a  Mr.  Garnons.;  apd  as  I  ha^  indisputable  proof 
that  the  plant  so  called  by  Smith,  is  the  (£.  Lachenalii»  I  had  no  other 
course  to  purs]j^,injtl;iq.}\^a9i^^  Ijhan.th^t  of  omitting  the  former  and 
introducing, tb^  Utte^  pame,  .CEJ-  JLi;^^enAlii  always^  as  I  b^eve,  in- 
habits ^alt(mar^es^.!Qr  at  .^st,  mar^s  near  the  sea,  a  situation  in 
wbie>  the  plant,  caHe^  CE^peuc^dai;4fo%  %  .lEngljish.  botanists  has 
not,  to  my.knowledgp,  ever  be^nfound.!^  I  have.sopft^n  seen  (E.  La- 
chenaj^  wsn^ipef^  as  0^,.  peucedfi;nifolia,  th^j:  Jil^ixn  led  to  suspect 
that  even  l^,.Le§^,4nay  hfi^vesfallepL  ipto  th^^ 
speaks, of  tl;ie  ^^ejli^ptip^  ije^silei^p*??"  <rf  OEJ^p/^i^edfni&Ua,  in  which 
the  knobs, ariB^  really  of  .an  oblo;ng^Qlav^te  for^,  whi^^t  in  (E.  Lache- 
nalii,  they  a|cai;cely  deserve  tl^e  jx^xx^e  of  knab^  bvit  are  rather  to  be 
described,  as  long,  flf?shyi  kpot-ted.  ftbrcs.;  .  Qn  thi^s  subject  however  I 
must  refer  to  the  papieri^  already  m^Qtioned..*  It.is  pf)|t  i^f^essary  to 
occupy  spac^  here  w^th  an  attempt  io  diet^nmne ,  the  plp^t  to  which 
the  name  of  CE.  peiiiae^anifQUajieally  belongs,  as  I  have  entered  fiilly 
into  the  discussion  of  .that  very^ difficult  question  in  the  same  paper. 
From  the  above  it  will  be.  seen  that,  I  venture  to  difiiBr  from  one  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Lees,  and  put  into  the  form  of  an  ab- 
stract by  the  reporter  of  the  London  Botanical  Society's  meeting,  viz., 
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doubting  if  the  (E.  peucedanifolia  of  British  authors  is  found  in  salt 
marshes,  and  believing  that  it  is  (£.  Laehenalii  that  inhabits  them. 
It  is  also  not  a  little  singular  that  so  acute  an  observer  and  excellent 
a  botanist  as  the  compiler  of  the  London  Catalogue,  having,  as  we 
now  learn,  specimens  of  both  CB.  piinpineUoides  and  CE.  Laehenalii 
before  him,  should  hate?ei«luded'ihjin  ^s^  Kit -that  ifkich  hfe  will  pro- 
bably now  allow  t6  Wthe  miore  Hjommoii*  plant,'  andittsertfed  owe^which 
is  very  local  in  its  distrlltutidri.-^CRflflrfeS  (?.  SabinfftM ;  ^R&sky  Here- 

Thursday,  Jntie  1%  1844.  Professor  Graham,'  President,  iti'  the  chair. 

After  a'delighlfiil  walk  through  the  garden  knd"  plant  hdtises,  ac- 
companied^ by  the  learned  Preisidfetrt,  who  pditited  out' many  of  the 
beautiful  'specftnens  which  they  cotitaini  the  mei^tingTe-^sselnbled  in 
the  cliiss-rbom,  when  thei^fdlloTrtii^'pip'ers'were  tead.        '  '    '  '' 

L  On  foiir  ^nera  of  Desmtdie^  ;  by  llilrl  Johb  Ilatfs,  If'ehzance. 
The  genera  are  Cosmarium,  Pediastttira,  'Xa'nthidiutn  aAd  S^enedes- 
mus,  and'tlie  descripti6nsx>f  thiem,- Which  t^et^^afccoinpahied' by  illus- 
trative drawings,  will  shortly' aj[)pear  in  the  *  Annals  and  Ikfagaiine  of 
Natural  ^istotyl*- •  ,  ■•  .r-  .- '.-.  ••••■"■ 

11.  Coniiiiuation  of  Mf.  James  M'Nab'^s  Journal  bf  a  Tdiir  through 
part  of  the  United  States  stnd  the  Canadas.  '  In  the  prevfous  part  of 
this  journal,  Mr.  MWab  gave  abrfef  oAtiiiie  of  the' principal  botanical 
and  hortibultural  features  bbserved  inUie  ikeighbourhbofl  of  Nfew  York. 
The  part  ndw't^d,  einbrated  cMelly  the  appfeatance  df  the  country 
around  Albany,  with  ah  account  '6f '  the  most  interesting  plants  seen 
during  the  journey  thither.  Ambiii^  these  the  most  renmrkable  were 
several  species  of  Eycopodiiim,  wifti  whiifth  the  pfeity  isoils  on  the  road 
sides  around  Albany  were  covered,  consisting  of  L.  complanatum, 
clavatum  and  dendroideB,  the  latter  Vesembling  at  a  distance  young 
spruce  fir-trees—  being  similarly  shaped  and  of  a  lively  green  colour. 
In  damp  situations  in  the  Close  forests^  Adlantum  pedatnm  and  other 
ferns  covered  large  tracts,  while  Pyrola  elliptica  and  rotundifblia,  with 
Chemophylla  maculata  and  umbellata'  were  {n  full  flower  along  the 
drier  parts.  Satyrium  herbiola  and  Neottia  tortiHs  were  also  observ- 
ed— the  latter  growing  chiefly  in  pairs.  The  principal  plants  noticed 
in  the  meadows  or  open  grounds  were  Lilium  Philadelphicum  and 
Canadense,  Mimulus  ringens,  Veribena  hastata  and  Urticsfolia,  and 
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Asclepias  obturifolia  and  viiiegata.  Proceeding  towards  Troy,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hadson,  great  quantities  of  Kalmia  angnstifolia.  Cor- 
nus  florida,  Lupinns  perennks,  Andromedas,  Vaceiniums  &c.,  occur- 
red. In  an  extensive  forest,  chiefly  composed  of  small  trees,  aood 
much  entangled  wilh  Smilax,  or  green  brier,  through  which  the  party 
proceeded  with  great  difficulty,  Cjpripedium  spectacle  covered  large 
patches,  with  Arum  triphjUuni,  the  latter  in  full  flower.  Mr.  M^Nab 
concluded  the  present  part  of  his  jounsal  with  an  account  of  some 
large  trees  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  Abies  canadensis,  being  the  finst  of 
this  tree  which  the  party  had  obsenred  in  natural  situations  :  —  the 
largest  specimens  were  about  10  feet  in  circumference,  and  80  feet  in 
height 

The  Honorable  6.  C.  Cunningham,  MaurititiB,  and  F.  S.  Cordier, 
M.D.,  Paris,  were  elected  foreign  members^  and  Alfred  Greenwood, 
Esq.,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  a  non-resident  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OP  LONDON. 

July  5,  1844. — Dr.  Francis  Bossy  in  die  chair. 

Specimens  of  the  following  plwts  were  exhibited,  sent  to  the  Soci- 
ety by  Mr.  Hewett  Watson. 

Carex  elongata  {Idnn.),  found  abundantly  in  Weybridge  marshes. 
This  locality  is  interesting  to  the  metropolitan  botanist ;  the  nearest 
habitat  previously  on  record  being  in  the  county  of  Salop. 

A  pubescent-flowered  variety  of  Bromus  commutatus  (Schrad.)^ 
found  plentifully,  along  with  the  more  abundant  glabrous  form^  in  a 
meadow  by  the  river  Mole,  between  Esher  and  West  Moidsey,  Snrrey. 
This  variety  affords  another  instance  to  prove  the  little  importance 
which  can  be  given  to  the  character  of  smooth  or  downy  flowers,  as  a 
specific  distinction  in  this  genus.  It  will  form  an  addition'  ta  the 
*  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants'  (b.  pube9Mi)y  to  be  entered  un- 
der '^  Bromus  (ld55)  commutatus*'* 

A  specimen  of  Lolium  multiflorum,  the  root  of  which  was  dug  up, 
when  in  flower,  in  a  sown  field  last  year,  and  the  plant  is  now  copi- 
ously flowering  in  Mr.  Watson's  garden;  thus  proving  its  perennial 
existence,  altjiough  the  alleged  annual  root  of  L.  multiflomm  has  been 
considered  the  best  distinction  between  this  supposed  species  and  L. 
perenne.    The  otber  alleged  differ^ices  are  equally  invalid. 

Garden  specimens  of  Festuca  pratensis  (Hudg.)  and  F.  imindinar 
cea  {SchrebJ),  fo  show  the  strongly  marked  differences  between  them ; 
the  latter  being  three  times  the  size,  extremely  harsh  to  the  touch,  and 
.very  dissimilar  in  its  flowers  and  mode  of  inflorescence.      lo  F>  pr»- 
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teaais  the  braDches  of  the  panicle  are  erect  after  flowermg,  the  palest 
or  glumes  obtuse  and  awnless,  aod  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  nearly 
smooth  :  in  F.  anmdinacea,  Ihe  branches  of  the  panicle  are  horizon- 
tal or  r^exedy  the  glumes  acute  and  awned,  and  the  sheaths  and 
leaves  very  rough. 

Mr.  W.  admitted  Festuca  loUacea  and  pratensis  to  be  fofms  of  one 
spedes ;  indeed  he  had  shown  this  to  the  Edinburgh  botanists,  just 
after  they  bad  printed  their  Catalogue,  in  which  F.  loliaceais  kept  as 
a  distinct  speeies,  while.  F.  pratensis  is  united  with  F.  elatiar  (Linnu} 
But  he  was.  not  yet  prepared  to  combine  all  three,  and  F.  arundinacea 
likewise,  under  the  ome  name  of  F.  elatior^  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Babing- 
ton.  Mr.  W.^s  pMut  of  F.  arundanacea  was  originally  brought  to  his 
garden  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  now  a  large  daeaf,  with  hun- 
dreds of  flowering  stems,  five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  the  root-leaves 
half  a  yard  long. 

A  specimen  of  CEnanthe  pimpinelloides  {Linft.)^  to  show  the  cylin- 
drical form  of  the  fruit,  which  exactly  corresponds  vrith  that  of  the 
Sardinian  plant  (admitted  to  be  the  true  species),  except  in  having 
two  callosities  at  the  base.  This  was  taken,  from  a  plant  in  Mt.  W.'s 
garden,  the  parent  of  which  had  been  brought  thither  from  a  hedge- 
bank  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  W.  recognized  a  second  species  in 
Britain,  often  sent  to  him  under  the  name  of  (E.  peucedanifblia,  and 
readily  distinguished  by  its  turbinate  or  elliptic  fruit,  upon  extremely 
short  pedicels,  and  more  resembling  (E.  globulosa  than  CE.  pimpinel- 
loides. The  peculiar  form  of  the  root  to  some  other  specimens,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  Dahlia  in  miniature,  induces  a  supposition  that 
there  may  be  a  third  species^  although  Mr.  Watson  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  roots  vary  greatly  with  age  and  situation,  and  do  not  af- 
ford such  certain  characters  for  distinction  as  may  be  found  in  the 
ftoit  The  CE.  Lachenalii  (of  Bubington's  Manual)  is  apparently  the 
species  frequently  sent  under  the  name  of  Q£.  peucedanifoJia^  though 
occasionally  named  CE.  pimpinelloides  by  English  botanists.  Mr. 
W.  would  illustrate  this  subject  more  fully  on  another  occasion. 

Specimens  of  the  garden  fennel,  to  show  the  little  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  difference  of  the  stems  being  fistulose  or  filled  with 
pith.  These  specimens  were  sections  of  stems  arising  from  a  idngle 
root,  of  different  dimensions,  but  of  nearly  equal  age  and  stage  of  d^ 
velopment.  Some  of  them  (the  thicker)  were  hollow,  others  filled  with 
pith.  A  question,  respecting  a  distinction  of  species,  between,  the  wild 
and  garden  fennels,  has  been  raised  in  consequence  of  one  author  de- 
scribing the  stems  as  fistulose,  while  another  finds  them  solid ;  but 
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since  both  conditions  can  exist  on  one  root,  at  the  same  time,  such  a 
distinction  would  be  quite  inadmissible  for  a  specific  character. 

A  stem  of  Hieracium  Lawsoni,  which  had  borne  twenty  flowers  in 
Mr.  W/s  garden,  this  spring ;  and  others  had  flowered  more  numer- 
ously than  this  one.  In  the  wild  state,  on  the  Grampians  (the  locality 
from  which  the  plants  were  brought  three  years  ago),  this  species  has 
usually  two,  three,  or  four  flowers  only.  He  had  seen  a  wild  Irish 
specimen  with  six  or  eight  flowers.  No  care  had  been  bestowed  upon 
the  plants  in  his  garden,  except  occasional  watering  in  dry  weather, 
and  removal  of  weeds  from  about  them.  Mr.  W.  sent  the  specimen 
merely  as  an  example  of  the  little  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the 
number  of  flowers  on  the  Hieracia;  indeed  among  the  Compositas  ge- 
nerally. A  wild  plant,  growing  free  from  the  interference  of  other 
plants  about  it,  might  also  increase  its  flowers  five  or  ten  fold,  as  prac- 
tical botanists  must  be  well  .aware,  from  observation. 

Read,  *•  A  Synoptical  View  of  the  British  Fruticose  Rubi,  arranged 
in  Groups,  with  explanatory  remarks,^'  (part  4);  by  Edwin  Lees,  Esq. 
F.L.S.  The  paper  was  accompanied  by  drawings  and  specimens.  — 
G.  E.  D. 
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June  19, 1844.    Dr.  J.  S.  Goodfellow  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Edwin  J.  Quekett,  Esq.,  On  an  apparently 
new  form  of  vegetable  discharged  from  the  human  stomach,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Algse.  Mr.  Quekett,  after  noticing  numerous  instan- 
ces where  parasitical  plants  have  been  found  on  the  exterior  of  man, 
as  well  as  of  the  lower  animals,  where  they  constitute  diseases  which 
often  cause  the  death  of  the  creature  so  aifected,  proceeded  to  describe 
several  instances  where  vegetation  evidently  existed  in  the  interior  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  stomach  especially.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  con- 
tinued sickness  prevailed  in  a  constitution  much  debilitated  by  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  the  matter  ejected  putting  on  the  appearance  of  cof- 
fee-coloured flakes  in  a  transparent  gelatinous  fluid.  On  submitting 
the  flakes  to  the  microscope,  they  appeared  to  consist  solely  of  vesi- 
cles of  about  the  71^  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  adhering  to  each 
other  in  a  beaded  manner,  seldom  however  extendingl>eyond  three  os 
four,  or  otherwise  in  a  tetrahedral  form.  The  vesicles  appear  to  con- 
tain granular  matter,  much  resemblance  existing  between  them  and 
the  yeast-plant,  Torula  Cerevisiae,  but  not  identical  with  each  other. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  these  bodies,  the  So- 
ciety adjourned  until  October  next. — J.  W. 
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Art.  CGXXXIil.  r^\A^/es  ^^a  Bokmkdi  Rmnhie  in  Yorkshire^  8(i^. 
in  the  Summer  of  lS4^^i  ■  Gonimuaieaited  by  James  BACiiJaousEy 

On  the  SSth'bf  Bth  Montli  (June),  bur  party,  consisting  of  John 
Tatham  jun.,  of  Settle,  Jd^mefe  Backhouse,  James  Backhouse  jun.,  and 
Silvanus  Thom^sbil,  of  York,'  and  GV'S.  Gibson,  of  Saffron  Walden, 
left  York  for  Darlington ;  and  thence  proceeded  by  way  of  Bishop 
Auckland,  to  Crook,  wher^  Wd  left  the  rdilway,  and  took  the  road  for 
Wolsiugham,  distant  abbut  sik  miTes,  lip  th^'  viilley  of  the  Wear.  On 
the  wooded  banks  of  the  riVer  we  fbund  Hosa  vlllosa,  Myrrhis  odorata, 
Arenaria  vema,  Geranium  sylraticuni,  Salii  nitens  abd  Stellaria  ne- 
morum.  These  plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  latter,  were 
frequently  met  with  in  subsequent  parts  of  our  excursion ;  and  they 
may  be  considered  common  plaxitiS'in'this  dlstricft.  We  were  struck 
witii  the  large  quantity  of  Myithis  odbt^t^ ;  and  we  found  it  so  often 
in  places  remote 'from  feuMvAticfli,  khdt^4^e^c6tild  tobt  doabt  its  being 
indigenous^  though  supposed"  bj^  many  bbtani^s  16  \>t  aii  introduced 
plant. '  •     •  .•••,.       '  •  /. 

Leaving  the  maiir  riVet,  we  turried  u^  one  of  ife  southern  branches, 
the  BoUihope,  in  order  to  visit  Bishopley  Crags,  a  Series  of  limestone 
cliffs  between  wMdh  the  Hvefr  fbrceii  its  way.  '  Here  we  saw  Hiera- 
cium  murorum  [Bafnngtbn),  Gtepis  paludosa.  Campanula  latifolia, 
Asplenium  vitide,  Myosotis  syltatica,  Festuca  calamftria,  &c. ;  these 
also,  with  the  exceptitin'  of  the  last,  are  not  uncommon  plants  in 
Teesdale. 

On  the  moor  above  the  Bollihop6,  V^e  obSei*vi^d  Fei^uica  mbra,  F. 
ovina,  y.tenuifolia^  Viola  lute^vAr.  athoena;  'Empetrum'  nigmm,  My- 
osotis  repens  &c. ; '  and  on  Middl6ton  Fell,  Saxifraga  stdlatis,  Rubus 
Chamaemorus,  Garex' intertnedia,  Eribphoruni  vaginatum,  &c.  By 
keeping  too  fer  to  the  soiith  of  the  ridge  separating  Weardale  from 
Teesdale,  we  had  to  ascend  several  steep  hills  covered  with  ling,  and 
cross  the  intervening  Valleys,  which,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  jour- 
ney, was  very  fatiguing.  After  a  walk  of  about  twenty-seven  miles» 
we  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  the  High  Force  Inn.      The  country 
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through  which  we  passed,  presented  considerable  diversity  of  wood 
and  bleak  trackless  moors,  the  latter  of  which  are  generally  nnfavour- 
able  for  botanizing. 

Hie  next  morning  we  set  out  for  Widdj-bank  Fell,  Cauldron  Snout 
and  Falcon  Glints ;  which  comprehend  a  district  probably  the  richest 
in  Teesdale  for  a  botanist.  Passing  along  the  Alston  road  for  about 
two  miles,  we  gathered  Trollius  europsus,  Cnicus  heterophyllus, 
Polygonum  yiviparum  and  Primula  farinosa,  which  we  saw  in  most 
of  the  moist  meadows.  Leaving  the  road,  we  crossed  Langdon  foot- 
bridge, and  followed  the  course  of  a  mountain  stream,  now  much  di- 
minished in  consequence  of  the  long  drought  Along  its  margin  we 
found  Sedum  villosum,  Tofieldia  palustris,  Saxifraga  aizoides,  Bartsia 
alpina,  Kobresia  caricina,  Potamogeton  plantagineus,  Cochlearia 
grcenlandica  ?  Armeria  maritima,  /3.  alpina,  &c. ;  and  on  the  top  of 
the  Fell,  Gentiana  vema,  Thalict^^m  alpinum,  Lycopodium  alpinum, 
Selago  and  selaginoides,  Juncus  triglumis,  Carex  capillaris,  carta, 
dioica  and  ampullacea,  Rubus  Chamaemorus,  Arabis  hirsuta,  Gna- 
phaUum  dioicum,  Flantago  maritima,  &c.  Here  we  found  a  small 
plant  resembling  a  Spergula ;  but  being  unable  to  identify  it  with  any 
described  British  species,  we  transmitted  a  specimen  to  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  and  soon  received  from  him  the  gratifying  intelligence  that 
it  was  Spergula  stricta,  a  plant  not  previously  found  in  the  British 
islands.  It  occurred  very  sparingly,  and  from  its  growing  among 
Arenaria  vema,  which,  when  out  of  flower,  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  it,  it  was  difficult  to  detect.  We  saw  no  trace  of  it  in  any 
subsequent  part  of  our  excursion,  although  we  searched  carefully  in 
many  likely  localities. 

We  next  visited  Cauldron  Snout,  a  cataract  of  the  Tees  where  the 
river  is  precipitated  in  a  broken  fall  of  about  two  hundred  feet  down 
a  dark  basaltic  gorge.  In  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  water, 
this,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  falls,  was  less  striking  than  usual ; 
from  the  foot-bridge  across  the  fall,  a  fine  view  of  it  is  obtained,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  increased  by  a  range  of  lofty  basaltic  crags, 
called  Falcon  Glints,  which  commence  here,  and  extend  along  the 
side  of  the  river  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  We  scrambled  over  the 
debris  at  the  foot  of  these  crags,  carefully  examining  the  face  of  the 
scar  for  Woodsia  ilvensis :  we  succeeded  in  finding  three  small  plants 
of  it,  grovdng  in  the  fissures  of  the  basalt.  When  first  gathered  by 
James  Backhouse,  twenty-three  years  ago,  it  was  considerably  more 
abundant  and  luxuriant  than  at  present. 

We  noticed  also  upon  the  rocks  and  among  the  debris,  many  com* 
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mdner  ferns,  such  as  Allosorus*  crispus,  i\splenium  viride,  Poly- 
podium  Phegopteris,  P.  Dryopteris,  &c.  At  one  place,  where  the 
limestone  appears,  we  gathered  Polystichum  Lonchitis,  more  than 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  but  in  very  small  quantity.  We  also  saw 
Epilobium  alsinifolium,  Hieracium  diapbanum  and  Lawsoni,  Viola 
flavicomis,  and  a  single  plant  of  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  var.  crenaia. 
In  a  marshy  spot  near  the  junction  of  Maizebeck  with  the  Tees,  we 
gathered  Saxifraga  stellaris  in  great  profusion,  and  remarkably  large. 
Returning  by  Whetstone  Sill,  we  noticed  Habenaria  albida,  Salix 
arenaria,  Equisetum  variegatum,  Carex  capillaris  and  Bartsia  alpina, 
the  two  last  nearly  a  foot  in  height.  We  returned  to  the  inn  to  tea, 
and  afterwards  went  down  to  the  High  Force ;  the  rocks  here  are  of 
basalt  overlaying  limestone,  down  which  the  river  pours  in  an  almost 
unbroken  fall  of  sixty-nine  feet  in  height,  into  a  dark  basin,  and  runs 
along  a  deep  ravine  among  high  perpendicular  rocks. 

Several  rare  plants  are  found  here,  among  others,,  Hieracium  rigi- 
dum  and  Lawsoni,  Crepis  succisaefolia,  Sesleria  casrulea,  Poa  Par- 
nellii,  Melica  nutans,  Potentilla  fruticosa,  Solidago  Virgaurea,  &• 
cambricaj  Carex  rigida  ?  Geum  rivale  &c. ;  and  on  the  scars  beyond, 
we  gathered  Arbutus  Uva-ursi.  This  has  hitherto  been  considered 
the  only  locality  for  Poa  Pamellii,  which  we  found  growing  abun- 
dantly on  the  rocks,  but  scarcely  come  to  perfection. 

On  the  Ist  of  7th  Month  we  started  early  for  High-cup  Scar,  tak- 
ing Falcon  Glints  on  the  road,  the  upper  series  of  which  we  partially 
explored,  but  found  little  fresh.  On  the  way  thither  we  gathered  a 
few  specimens  of  the  rare  Hieracium  Lapeyrousii,  and  near  Cauldron 
Snout  discovered  a  fresh  locality  for  Poa  Pamellii. 

Leaving  Cauldron  Snout  to  the  right,  we  followed  Maizebeck  from 
its  junction  with  the  Tees ;  along  its  banks  we  gathered  Botrychium 
Lunaria,  Myosotis  repens,  Saxifraga  stellaris,  &c.  Taking  a  branch 
of  Maizebeck  to  the  left,  and  following  it  almost  to  its  source,  we 
crossed  over  Scordale  Head,  and  visited  Gaskill  tarn  on  its  summit, 
a  body  of  water  of  considerable  extent,  but  affording  no  plants  wor- 
thy of  notice.  Hence  we  descended  towards  the  head  of  High-cup 
Scar,  an  enormous  opening  in  the  mountains  of  about  one  thousand 
feet  in  depth,  nearly  surrounded  by  perpendicular  basaltic  crs^s,  and 
resembling  in  shape  the  hull  of  a  large  vessel:  the  lower  part  is  chiefly 
covered  with  debris  interspersed  with  patches  of  short  grass;  it  is  up- 

*  In  ibis,  and  a  few  other  instances,  we  have,  with  permission,  altered  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  ferns. — Ed, 
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wards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  across  in  the 
widest  pan.  The  great  depth>of  the  valley  below,  and  the  dark  shade 
of  the  rocks,  etitirely  de«tittite<oftrees,giT«the  wholeareiy  striking 
ispeet'  Th^  view  of  ifl^from  the  upper  esctremitj,  witb  the  fertile  vale 
4tf  the  Eden  in  the  distance,  bounded  bf  >H^vell;n  and  many  of  the 
Gumbertand  mountaitis,  fet^  grand  and  imposing. 

There  are  several  gorges  ia  the  sides  of  the  Scar,  formed  by  the  de- 
scent of  mountain  streams;  and  in  two  of  these,  Satifraga  nivalis  is 
found  m  tolerable  abundance  (PhytoL8d4).  We  obtained  several  spe- 
cimens, though  it  flowered  but  sparingly,  probably  ot>  aceomit  of  the 
dryness  of  the  season.  Much  of  it^grows  in  ivaecessible  places,  con- 
sequently there  is  little  danger  of  its  being  exterminated,  aithongh  it 
appears  to  be  confined  to  a  small  locality*  lu*  these  gorges  we  also 
noticed  a  peculiar  variety  of  Chserophyllum  sylvestre,  with  deeply  in- 
cised, sUning,  dark  leaves,  and  a  nearly  smooth  stem,  which 'we  were 
.  at  first  inclined  to  think  a  new  species,  but  not  beingable  todskcorer 
sufficiently  distinctive  characters,  w>e<v«re  compelled  to  consider  it 
merely  a  mountain  variety.  We  also  found  a  third  locafitl^  for  Foa 
Pamellii,  which  appears  to  be  generally  confined  to  ba^ddcL  rocks. 
Rhodiola  rosea  grows  in  this  Scar  in  great  profusion ;  Saxifra^  hyp- 
noides  and  platypetala,  Draba  incana  and  Thlaspi  alpestre  .oecnr 
more  sparingly. 

After  a  difficult  descent  to  the  bottom,  we  ascended  the  opposite 
side,  and  found  Epilobinm  alsinifolium  near  the  source  of  a  small 
stream.  We  then  followed  a  track  which  led  to  Dufton,  a  small  min- 
ing village,  where  there  are  two  small  inns,  to  one  of  which  we  bent 
our  steps. 

The  next  day  we  explored  some  other  portions  of  High-cup  Sear, 
but  without  any  great  success ;  we  noticed  however  Polypodium'  cal- 
careum,  Hieracium  Lawsoni  and  murorum,  Melampyrum  pratense^  B. 
montanum  &c.  Returning  along  Maizebeck  we  gathered*  one  or  two 
specimens  of  Potentilla  alpestris  upon  the  rocks;  then  crossing  the 
moors,  and  following  the  course  of  the  Tees,  we  came  to  the  foot  of 
Cronckley  Fell,  a  craggy  basaltic  mountain,  about  eighteen  hniidred 
feet  in  height.  Ascending  it  on  the  western  side^  we  again  met  with 
Epilobinm  alsinifolium ;  and  on  the  rocks  above,'  saw  Arbntus  Uva- 
nrsi  in  great  abundance,  and  remarkably  full  of  fruit :  it  was  formerly 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  for  medicinal  purposes;  On  a  grassy 
slope  near  the  summit  we  gathered  Dryas  octopetala,  Hippocrepis 
comosa,  Helianthemum  cannm,  Gentiana  vema,  Juncus  triglumis, 
Carex  capillaris  (in  its  usual  form,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height). 
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Tofieldia  palustrisy  Saxifraga  hypnoides  &c.  Descending  by  a  min* 
er's  path,  we  crossed  the  Tees  and  returned  to  our  old  quarters. 

As  there  were  several  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  High  Force 
which  we  wished  to  explore,  we  concluded  to  devote  tbe  following 
day  to  this  object,  and  Uierefare  set  out  for  Winch.  Bridge,  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant  On  the  xoad*-side  we  gathered  a  tetragouous  Epilo- 
bium,  which  we  took  to  be  E.  virgatum  of  Babington;  we  also  noticed 
it  in  several  other  places  in  the  course  of  our  journey  ;  observation 
upon  it  in  its  different  localities,  leads  ua  to  doubt  its  specific  distinc- 
ness  firom  E.  tetragonum. 

Winch  Bridge,  is  a  small  suspension,  bridge  for  foot-passengers 
across  the  high  rocks,  which  here  overhang  the  Tees ;  it  is  prettily 
situated  among  extenidve  plantations,  ,and  its  beauty  is  much  enhan- 
ced by  the  foaming  of  the  river,  as  it  rushes  over  the  rocks,  beneath. 
Here  we  found  Hieracium  Lapeyrousii,  rigidum,  a.  and  0,  (?),  muro- 
rum,  umbellatum  and  Lawsoni,  Crepis  succisaefolia,  Thlaspi  alpestre, 
Potentilla  alpestris,  Melampyrum  sylvaticum,  Carex  rigida  ?  Galium 
boreale,  Bartsia  alpina,  Rumex  aquaticus,  Bubus  saxatilis,  Equisetum 
vaiiegatum  and  sylvaticum.  We  also  discovered  a  fourth  locality  for 
Poa  Famellii,  and  another  single  plant  of  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  jS.  ere- 
nata.  We  also  observed  an  Equisetum,  evidently  different  firom  the 
common  species,  which  proved  to  be  E.  umbrosum.  Though,  too 
late  for  the  fertile  stems,  the  habit  of  the  plant  readily  distinguished 
it  It  somewhat  resembles  small  plants  of  E.  fluviatile  [^SmithrxQi 
Zfftn.],  but  is  paler  in  colour,  and  has  a  deeply  furrowed  scabrous 
stem,  almost  destitute  of  branches  on  the  lower  half.  It  grew  in  pro- 
fiision  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river.  Afi;er  having  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  here,  we  proceeded  northward  towards  a  farm-house 
called  Moor  Riggs,  and  on  the  way  thither  met  with  Salix  laurina  ^^d 
amygdalina :  Fyrola  minor  was  also  gathered  sparingly.  In  a  moist 
meadow  near  a  cottage  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hiU,  we  redisco- 
vered Vaccinium  uliginosum,  which  had  been  gathered  there  thirty 
years  previously,  by  the  late  Dr.  Oliver  and  James  Backhouse :  it  is 
confined  to  a  small  space,  and  we  could  see  no  traces  of  either  flower 
or  firuit  Being  desirous  of  examining  more  completely  the  various 
Hieracia  which  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  we  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  to  this  object,  although  they  were  scarcely  fai 
enough  advanced  to  admit  of  our  doing  this  satisfactorily. 

(To  be  continued). 
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Art.  CCXXXIV.  —  Notice  of  *  Essays  on  Natural  Historyy  chiefly 
Ornithology.^  By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.  Author  of  *  Wan- 
derings in  South  America.*  Second  Series.  London :  Long- 
mans, 1844. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  delightful  little  volume,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  its  title,  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Waterton's  favourite  science, 
Ornithology ;  still,  it  contains  quite  enough  of  botanical  matter,  and 
that,  too,  of  th^  most  pleasing  character,  to  render  it  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  a  notice  in  our  pages.  £ven  ^ere  it  otherwise,  we  should 
deem  it  but  a  partial  discharge  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the 
memory  of  one,  who  laboured  long  and  ardently  in  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence, to  aid  by  our  humble  efforts  the  kindly  motive  which  has  led 
to  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume  of  Essays. 

The  author  informs  us,  in  his  brief  Preface,  that  when  the  late  Mr. 
Loudon  requested  him  to  write  a  few  papers  which  might  be  formed 
into  ^^  a  little  book  of  Essays,"  he  had  awful  fears,  lest,  in  disregard- 
ing the  wholesome  truth  conveyed  in  the  Spanish  adage,  —  "  Happy 
is  the  man  who  has  written  no  more  than  one  book," — he  should  lose 
the  reputation  he  had  formerly  gained  by  the  *  Wanderings.'  "Great 
then  indeed,"  continues  Mr.  Waterton,"  must  be  my  anxiety  on  the 
j^esent  occasion,  when  I  am  rash  enough  to  deviate  another  time  from 
the  Spanish  line  of  certitude,  into  the  mazes  of  chance  and  danger ; 
where  the  track  which  I  am  to  pursue  is  ill  defined  and  flinty,  and 
may  possibly  lead  me  and  my  new  little  book  into  some  quagmire  or 
other;  there  to  perish  without  assistance;  the  scorn  of  the  critics, 
and  the  pity  of  disappointed  friends.  However,  be  this  as  it  may, 
my  die  is  cast,  my  steam  is  on,  and  I  am  alrieady  at  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Rubicon." 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph,  the  author  playfully  defies  the  attacks 
of  the  critics ;  telling  them  that  he  again  offers  them  half  a  day  of 
occupation,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  thankful,  "  at  a  season  when 
work  is  not  always  to  be  obtained."  But  what  critic  could  dip  his 
pen  in  gall  and  therewith  record  a  philippic  against  a  work  called  in- 
to being  by  one  of  the  holiest  impulses  that  can  direct  human  actions  ? 
Who  could  direct  an  envenomed  shaft  against  this  second  volume  of 
Essays,  after  reading  the  following  passage  7 

'*  The  volume  which  I  now  present  to  an  indulgent  public,  is  an  unsolicited  duna- 
tion  to  the  widow  of  my  poor  departed  friend  Mr.  Loudon,  whose  vast  labours  in  the 
cause  of  science  have  insured  to  him  an  imperishable  reputation.  If  this  trifling  pre- 
sent on  my  part  shall  be  the  medium  of  conveying  one  single  drop  of  balm  to  the 
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wound,  which  it  has  lately  pleased  Heaven  to  inflict  on  the  heart  of  that  ekcellent  lady/ 
my  time  will  have  been  well  employed,  and  my  endeavours  amply  requited." — ^p.  iv. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Waterton's  writings,  we 
scarcely  need  say  that  from  almost  every  page  of  the  present  volume, 
beams  forth  the  same  enthusiastic  love  of  Nature  and  Nature's  works 
as  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  previous  productions  of  his  pen. 
And  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  mind  which  could  conceive  and 
the  hand  that  could  trace  the  living  pictures  of  the  *  Wanderings,*  can 
still,  after  the  wear  and  tear  of  sixty  years,  present  us  with  such  de- 
lightful sketches  as  the  following !  Sure  we  are  that  the  heart  of 
every  one,  who  knows  aught  of  the  charms  of  a  country  life,  will  ac- 
knowledge its  truthfulness. 

*'  To  me,  whom  kind  Providence  has  destined  to  spend  the  best  part  of  my  time  in 
the  open  air,  the  song  of  birds  is  soothing  beyond  expression ;  and  whilst  I  am  admir- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  rising  flowers  around  me,  I  know  no  greater  addition  to  my  gra- 
tification than  that  of  listening  to  it.  How  enchanting  is  it  to  inspect  the  early  snow- 
drops, those  '*  fair  maids  of  February,"  whilst  the  stormcock  is  pouring  forth  his  newly 
acquired  notes  from  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  elm !  and  (iow  delightful  it  is  to  hear 
cock-robin's  carol  on  the  thorn  that  aflbrds  a  shelter  to  the  humble  primrose !  The 
lily  of  the  valley,  too,  sweet,  lovely,  lowly  daughter  of  May,  how  I  gaze  in  ecstacy  ou 
its  virgin  whiteness,  whilst  the  stranger  cuckoo's  note  sounds  through  the  dell,  and  in- 
sures me  the  return  of  warmer  weather  \  The  chaffinch,  too,  and  the  wfaitethroat,  and 
the  thrush,  and  the  blackbird,  with  pretty  jenny-wreu,  and  the  hedge-sparrow,  all  add 
charms  inexpressible,  by  their  sweet  notes,  to  the  rising  flowers  of  the  dale." — ^p.  3. 

Like  most  country  gentlemen,  Mr.  Waterton,  as  is  well  known,  has 
certain  predilections,  or,  as  some  would  call  them,  prejudices,  both 
political  and  religious;  but  the  Wanderer  is  too  amiable  ever  to  allow 
them  to  interfere  with  the  charities  of  private  life.  And  if,  sometimes, 
they  wiU  make  their  appearance  in  an  Essay  on  Natural  History,  there 
is  always  such  a  redeeming  air  of  pleasantry  about  them,  and  a  some- 
thing so  droll  in  the  union  of  the  two  subjects,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  suppress  a  smile,  even  at  the  most  biting  of  the  author's 
sarcasms.     Witness  the  following  Essay  on 

"  The  Powers  of  Vegetation, 

^'  In  those  good  days  of  old,  when  there  were  no  corn-factors  in  England  to  coun- 
teract that  part  of  our  Bedeemer's  prayer,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  by 
hoarding  up  vast  stores  of  grain,  until  mouldiness  and  vermin  have  rendered  it  unfit 
for  the  use  of  man,  there  stood  at  Walton  Hall  a  water-mill,  for  the  interest  of  the  pro. 
prietor  and  the  good  of  the  country  round.  Time,  the  great  annihilator  of  all  human 
inventions,  saving  taxation  and  the  national  debt,  laid  this  fabric  low  in  ruins  some 
sixty  years  ago ;  and  nothing  now  remains  to  show  the  place  where  it  once  stood  ex- 
cept a  massive  millstone,  which  measures  full  17  ft.  in  circumference.  The  ground 
wliere  the  mill  stood  having  been  converted  into  meadow,  this  stone  lay  there  unno- 
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ticed  and  tonknown  (sare  bj  tbe  passing  bay-maker)  from  tbe  period  of  tbe  mffl^  d»> 
solution  to  tbe  autumn  of  the  year  1813,  when  one  of  our  nnt^eating  wild  anfmals^ 
probablj  by  way  of  a  winter  store,  deposited  a  fyw  nuts  under  its  protecting;  comr*  In 
tbe  course  of  tbe  following  summer,  a  single  nut  bating  escaped  the  tcse&'Of  tbe  de- 
stroyer,  sent  np  its  rerdant  sboot  tbrongb  tbe  bole  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  pioeslnbent 
ittillstone.  •  - 

^  One  da  J I  pointed  out  tbis  rising  tree  to  a  gentleman  wbo  was  stalling  by;  ^uid 
I  said,  *  If  tbis  young  plant  escape  destruction,  some  time  or  other  it  will  support  tbe 
millstone,  and  raise  it  from  tbe  ground.*    He  seemed  to  doubt  tMs^  ' 

^  In  order,  however,  that  the  plant  might  have  a  fafr  chance  of  suecess,  I  ^seeted 
that  it  should  be  defended  from  accident  and  harm  by  mbanls  of  a  %bod0ty  paling. 
Tear  after  year  it  increased  in  size  and  beauty ;  and  ^en'its  .expan^n  haai  entiieiy 
filled  tbe  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  millstone,  it  gradually  b^g&'n  to  Milse  up  the  aiill^ 
stone  itself  from  the  seat  of  its  long  repose.  This  huge  mass  «^f  sldne  is'  now  ft  ioohes 
above  the  ground,  and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  stem  of  the  nut-treOj'wbveh  has  li. 
sen  to  the  height  of  25  ft.  and*  bears  excellent  fruit 

*^  Strangers  often  inspect  this  original  curiosity.  When  I  meet  a  vislior  wlHMe 
mild  physiognomy  informs  me  that  his  soul  is  proof  against  the  stormy  wlnd^  of  poli- 
tics, which  now-a-days  set  all  the  world  in  a  ferment,  I  venture  a  small  (attempt  at 
pleasantry,  and  say,  that  I  never  pass  this  tree  and  milestone  without  thinkiBf^  df  poor 
old  Mr.  Bull,  with  a  weight  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds  about  hfeHfeiSk:^ — 28. 

Kindly  afieciioned  as  be  is  tqwards  all  things  that  liye^,  yet  is  Mr» 
Wat&rto&'s  love  poured  .€ii£  in  its  ftiUe«»t  measore  upon  tbe  feoAhered 
race.  And  in  proportion  as  tbe  tenants  of  air  are  proieolbd  oi  ^lerae- 
cuted,  defended  or  injured  by  other  tribes,  so  are  the  latter,  esteemed 
pr  contemned  by  tbe  kind-hearted  Wanderer.  These  feelings  are  even 
extended  to  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  amopg  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  afford  to  hi^  winged  favourites  the  greatest  amount  of  food 
and  shelter,  eiyoy  the  largest  share  of  Mr.  Waterton's  regarcl. '"  Of 
these  the  holly,  tbe  yew  and  the  ivy,  have  each  an  Essay  devoted  to 
them,  all  of  which  claim  our  attention.  And  standing  first  in  order, 
as  the  tree  apparently  does  in  Mr.  Waterton's  esteem,  we  begin  with 
a  few  extracts  from  tbe  Essay  on  , 

'*  I  am  very  partial  to  tbe  holly,  the  yew^  and  the  ivy.  They  give  both  food  and 
shelter  to  the  birds ;  whilst  their  charming  green  foliage  makes  us  almost  forget  that 
winter  has  set  in.  The  holly  claims  my  preference ;  for,  in  addition  to  food  and  sbd- 
ter,  it  affords  an  impenetrable  retreat  to  those  birds  which  take  up  their  quiLrtess  on  Its 
branches  for  (be  night. 

^  Our  ancestors  knew  and  felt  the  vafue  ^f  the  hdlly  hedge,  when  the  wintry  blast 
whistled  througb'tbe  baked  hawthorn!  HcnCe  tbe^  raised  it' as  a  barrier  againsc  the 
north ;  and,  on  the  breaking  of  the  dotids  ti  noob,  they  would  resort  to  the  protection 
which  it  offered,  and  there  enjoy  the  sun^s  delightful  presence.  But  modem  Innova- 
tion, whichj  in  nine  times  out  of  tto,  does  more  harm  thtfn  good,  seettH  16  bav^  con- 
demned the  holly  hedge  as  a  thing  '6f  ^tiff  uns^btly  ibrm,  and  in  its  vacailt  ]^«ee  has 
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ia^iodaced  a  seanty  Bprinkliipkg  of  isolated  plantfl,  I  own  that  I  Bm>  for  the  wi^rm  at^' 
boreouB  plan  Qf>  ancient  ^s',  and  thus  I  Beyor  pas^  a  garden  where  yew  and  hoUy 
hedgBB  grcMFi  .^$hout  atops^ing  to  admire  them,  ^pd  then  I  proceed  onwarda  with  f«r 
TouKahle  noljcms  sof  the  owner*&  taste. 

'^  Bnt,  to  ^lie  iioUy  in  pajrticnlar.  I  am  so  convinced  of  its  utility  both  to  men  and 
birds,  that  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  rearing  it  as  a  shelter  from  the  cold,  when  Boreas, 
mm  harl^ngiw.4>f  stona^  sw«^|«  over  the  dxeoiy  waste. 

*  -    .  f  .       *     *  '   ♦  » 

^  I  consider  a  regularly  formed  dump  of  hollies  to  be  the  perfection  of  beauty,  in 
groBi^ed  arboreal  design.  One  angle  tree  of  mountain  ash  in  the  centre  of  this  would 
ad4  another  ^im  to  it,  and  would  be  of  use  to  the  ornithologist  at  the  close  of  sum* 
aier>^r  When  the  holly  trees  are  in  full  bearing,  and  the  berries  ripe,  we  may  roam  a 
Im^  while  Dirough  the  whole  extent  of  British  Botany,  before  we  find  a  sight  more 
^^Muniag  to  the  eye  than  the  intermixture  of  bright  red  and  green  which  this  lovely 
p}ai^  pioaduces. 

**'  I  have  a  fine  circular  clump  of  holHes  here,  under  which  the  pheasants  are  fed ; 
jnA  towhieh,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter,  a  vast  number  of  sparrows,  green 
llAaetay  hmituigs,  blackbirds,  and  some  starlings  resort,  to  take  their  nocturnal  repose 
in  peaee  and  quiet.  The  holly  sheds  a  large  proportion  of  its  leaves  after  the  summer 
ha«  set  in.  These  remain  on  the  ground  in  thick  profusion.  So  formidable  are  their 
haTd  and  pointed  spikes  to  the  feet  of  prowling  quadrupeds,  that  neither  the  cat^  nor 
the  weasel,  nor  the  foumart,  nor  the  fox,  nor  even  the  ever-hungry  Hanoverian  rat, 
dare  invade  the  well-defended  territory.  Hence  the  birds,  which  in  yew-trees  and  ivy, 
would  be  exposed  to  inevitable  destrnotion  from  the  attacks  of  these  merciless  foes, 
me  ufe  from  danger  in  the  holly  bush." — p.  32. 

The  author  feelingly  laments  over  the  destraction  of  the  holly-trees, 
occasioned  by  a  vile  practice  of  "  strolling  vagabonds,*'  who  strip  off 
the  bark  and  sell  it  to  the  makers  of  bird-lime.  He  says  that  **  so 
common  has  this  act  of  depredation  been  in  this  vicinity,  that  I  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  single  holly  tree,  in  any  hedge  outside  of  the 
park  wall,  that  has  escaped  the  knife  of  these  unthinking  spoilers.** 
An  instance  is  adduced  of  a  magnificent  variegated  holly,  which  an- 
nually bore  a  large  crop  of  berries.  One  morning  the  bole  of  this 
tree  was  found  stripped  of  its  bark  for  fiill  two  feet  in  length.  The 
tree  survived  the  injury  until  the  third  year,  when  it  died. 

2^  Yew  Tree, 

"  I  am  extremdy  partial  to  the  yew-tree.  It  has  already  lepBid  me  for  the  pains 
wbiah  L  have  taken  in  its  cultivation ;  and  when  I  resort  to  my  usual  evening  stand, 
in  order  to  watch  the  flocks  of  sparrows,  finches,  and  starlings,  whilst  they  are  dropping 
in  up9n.the  neighbouring  hollies,  I  feel  not  the  wintry  blast ;  as  the  yew  trees,  which 
a»  close  at  hand,  are  to  ne  a  shield  against  its  fory ;  and,  in  fact,  they  offer  me  a 
protection  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  house  itaelt 

♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

'^  Chaorming  is  the  appearance  of  the  yew  tree  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  autum- 
nal equinox.     The  delicate  crimson  of  its  fruit,  with  the  dark  green  leaves  behind  it, 
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produces  an  effect  so  pleasing  to  the  view,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any- 
thing which  the  southern  forests  present  to  the  lover  of  Botany,  as  he  wanders  through 
their  mazes. 

**  The  bole  of  this  tree  possesses  the  power  of  effectually  reproducing  a  supply  of 
main  branches,  after  the  original  ones  have  been  severed  from  it  by  the  axe  of  the 
woodman.  At  Lupset  Hall,  the  residence  of  oar  former  honest  member  for  Wake- 
field, Daniel  Gaskell,  Esq.,  there  stands  a  lordly  yew,  by  far  the  most  gigantic  of  any 
in  this  neighbourhood.  At  some  period  of  time,  now  long  gone  by,  all  its  larger 
branches  have  been  cut  away  from  the  stem.  Others  now  supply  their  place ;  and  by 
the  present  healthy  aspect  of  the  tree,  we  may  conclude  that,  at  some  future  day,  this 
second  series  of  main  branches  will  have  attained  a  growth  and  vigour  equal  to  what 
the  original  ones  would  have  presented  to  us,  had  ihey  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
tree."— p.  60* 

Speaking  of  the  yew-trees  growing  near  our  old  churches,  Mr. 
Waterton  is  of  opinion  that  thej  were  planted  in  such  situations  for 
^^  the  facility  of  obtaining  sprigs  and  branches  to  be  used  during  the 
processions.^'  We  must  confess  this  explanation  appears  to  us  much 
more  feasible  than  that  which  attributes  the  presence  of  the  tree  near 
the  church  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  "  a  good  supply  of  bows  in 
case  of  war." 

In  the  Essay  on  the  Ivy,  the  Wanderer's  character  as  the  champion 
of  calumniated  innocence  is  pleasingly  exhibited.  The  Essay  contains 
a  masterly  defence  of  this  plant,  which  has  frequently  been  wrong- 
fully accused  of  injuring  the  tree  upon  which  it  grows,  both  by  deriv- 
ing nutriment  from  the  supporting  plant,  like  the  dodder  and  other 
parasites,  and  by  so  closely  entwining  the  branches  as  to  prevent 
their  growth.  Mr.  Waterton  shows  that  it  does  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

''  We  live  to  learn.  I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  ivy  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  feathered  race,  until  I  had  seen  the  pheasant-preserve  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1817.  It  is  called  the  Cascini,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  Hyde  Park 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  in  their  evening  recreations. 

"  At  the  grove  of  the  Cascini,  you  see  the  ivy  growing  in  all  its  lofty  pride  and 
beauty.  As  I  gazed  on  its  astonishing  luxuriance,  1  could  not  help  entertaining  $ 
high  opinion  of  the  person,  be  he  alive  or  dead,  through  whose  care  and  foresight  such 
an  effectual  protection  had  been  afforded  to  the  wild  birds  of  heaven,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  '  busy  haunts  of  men.'  The  trees  in  this  ornamented  grove  are  loaded  with  a 
profusion  of  ivy,  from  their  lowest  to  their  topmost  branches  ;  and  although  crowds  c^ 
fashionable  carriages  were  rolling  along  the  road  which  surrounds  this  preserve,  I  saw 
our  common  pheasant  roving  through  its  walks,  with  a  confidence  little  inferior  to  that 
of  our  own  domestic  poultry.  As  the  evening  closed  in  npon  us,  I  observed  multi- 
tudes of  the  smaller  birds  resorting  to  the  '  ivy-mantled '  trees,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
proffered  convenience  of  nocturnal  rest  and  safety. 

**  I  have  profited  by  what  I  saw  in  Tuscany,  —  for,  on  my  return  to  my  native 
place,  I  began  the  cultivation  of  ivy  with  an  unspaiing  hand. 
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"  There  are  two  sorts  of  this  ever-verdant  plaat.  The  one  is  denominated  Eng- 
lish, the  other  Irish  ivy.  Both  are  exceedingly  graceful  in  their  foliage ;  but  the  first 
is  by  far  tlie  better  bearer  of  fruit.  They  will  grow  on  any  soil,  save  that  of  swamp. 
Whilst  the  plant  is  on  the  ground,  you  have  only  to  cover  its  long  runners  with  a  lit- 
tle earth  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  you  will  soon  have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  ivy  for  ornament ;  and  for  use,  as  far  as  the  birds  are  concerned.  This  is  a 
surer  way  of  obtaining  plants,  than  by  cutting  them  at  once  from  the  climbing  ivy. 

^  Ivy  can  only  attain  its  greatest  perfection  through  the  intervention  of  foreign  bo- 
dies.   It  travels  onward  in  a  lowly  state  upon  the  ground,  until  it  reaches  some  inclin- 
ed or  perpendicular  object,  up  which  it  ascends.      In  due  time  it  then  puts  out  lateral 
branches,  and  obtains  a  bole,  as  though  it  were  a  forest  tree  itself.     Ivy  derives  no 
nutriment  from  the  timber  tree  to  which  it  adheres.    It  merely  makes  use  of  a  tree  or 
wall,  as  we  ourselves  do  of  a  walldng-stick,  when  old  age  or  infirmities  tell  us  that  we 
cannot  do  without  it.      Should  an  ancient  wall  and  ivy  come  in  contact,  they  are  of 
great  assistance  to  each  other.    Dyer  observed  this  on  Grongar  hill :  — 
'  Whose  aged  walls  the  ivy  creeps. 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps : 
So,  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
In  mutual  dependence  find.' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  source  from  whence  ivy  draws  life  and  vigour : 
from  the  ground  alone  its  maintenance  proceeds.      To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  inspect  it  narrowly  on  a  living  tree,  and  then  pay  the  same  attention  to  it  up- 
on a  dead  one,  or  upon  any  stump  deprived  of  vitality.    Be  our  eye  as  keep  as  that  of 
the  lynx,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  perceive  that  the  one  plant  is  more  healthy,  more  vi. 
gorous,  or  more  verdant  than  the  other ;  and  if  we  cut  through  the  stock  of  the  ivy  in 
either  situation,  we  shall  see  that  its  upper  parts  will  wither  and  die,  down  to  the  place 
through  which  the  knife  has  passed. 

''  Some  few  years  ago,  a  tall  sycamore  tree  stood  on  this  island,  in  a  row  with  four 
others.  A  remnant  of  its  once  fine  bole  still  occupies  the  place  which  the  tree  adorn- 
ed in  the  days  of  its  prosperity.  An  unexpected  appearance  of  fungus  showed  that  all 
was  not  right  within ;  and,  ere  long,  a  gale  of  wind  cut  the  tree  nearly  in  two,  sending 
its  head  and  all  its  branches  (saving  one),  with  a  colony  of  young  jackdaws,  down  into 
the  lake  below.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  tree,  spared  by  the  gale,  put  out  new 
shoots  from  every  part  of  its  circumference.  But  scarcely  had  these  vegetated  for  four 
succeeding  summers,  when  another  immense  fungus  made  its  appearance  about  two 
yards  from  the  truncated  top,  and  all  vegetation  ceased  that  year,  down  to  the  part 
where  the  fungus  had  come  out.  Below  this,  the  trunk  was  still  alive;  but  another 
fungus,  of  equal  dimensions  with  the  last,  showed  itself  about  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  deprived  the  bole  of  all  vegetation  upwards. 

*'  At  length  this  sickly  remnant  of  the  sycamore  tree  received  its  final  doom ;  for, 
last  summer,  a  vast  profusion  of  fungus  pushed  up  its  circular  cakes  even  from  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  on  their  coming  to  maturity  all  the  living  powers  with- 
in this  ill-treated  tree  expired.  The  bole  now  stands  a  dead  and  unproductive  stump. 
Any  day,  a  north'west  wind,  sweeping  across  the  water,  may  lay  it  low  for  ever.  Did 
the  ivy,  which  I  had  planted  at  the  base  many  years  ago,  depend  upon  this  bole  for 
succour,  it  would  now  be  dead  and  withered ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  remaining 
part  of  it,  free  from  mutilation  when  the  different  portions  of  the  tree  fell  down,  is  now 
in  verdure,  and  in  primest  vigour ;  but  as  it  has  no  longer  an  opportitnitv  of  creeping 
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upwards,  on  account  of  iSie  ttkfbrtuneft  ^Moli  Imye  befiillen  the  tree,  it  has  assumed 
the  form  of  a  huA,  Mth  denfte  and  widely  tpimling  folkgev^^r'p.  #9*  ^  ' .  J ^  •  i' 
'Mr.  Waterton  planted  ivy  at  the  foot  of  inaB]^<  ttB^ls^  ^andirefefled 
it  to  othets  in  the  immediieite  vidmty$  and  qxv  Che  aame  scfil^^  :luit'i& 
minute  inspection  shows  no  differenced  in  the  appearaiice  of* 'the  "tresffg, 
all  being  equally  healthy  and  flourishing.     He  continues :  -^  u  i      •- 

'*  Neither  16  this  to  he  Wondefied  at  When  we  r^ftect  that  the  ivy^hoilt^  roots^rii^H^ 
ground  itielf«  and  that  it  does  not  asocnd  la  spkal  progiefls  r^uiuitthf  hole  and^bran^lir 
98  of  tb»  trm;  ime^i)^,^hoptis  pei|>endi«^u .  ^npe.^t.i3;ioti^^pof^\t^^ 
compress  iujufioudy  t^e  exp^n^ive  powers  or^etree^proportion^lv  s^tpnger  t^  ity 
own.  Thus  we  find  that  the  ivy  gradually  gives  way  before  them  ;  so  that  oh  remov- 
ing  the  network  (if  it  may  he  so  called)  which  the  ivy  has  formed  on  the  h6le  wt  the 
tree,  we  find  no  indentations  thc».  '  .       <        if^ 

^  But  woodbine  acts  the  reverse  of  this.  Its  process  is  spii^^aihdii  bcoonlle^VflfiH 
weoce,  an  immovable  htiop  on  the  plant  which  it  has  emhraeed.  As  the  wv>o^init^l9  its 
(circumambient  position  cannot  give  way,  the  plant,  must  consequently  p|U)tirf|de  whei^ 
0767  it  is  not  compressed,  till  at  last  the  woodbine  becomes  neady  buried  in  it  Thus 
we  account  for  the  fantastic  form  of  walking-sticks,  which  are  often  to  be  seen  at  the 
shop  doors  of  curious  venders.  The  spiral  hollows  in  these  sticks  are  ahea^s  ft)fmed 
by  the  w6odbine,  nevet  by  the  ivy."— p.  73.         '  ,      ..       :.^f       'r    ,,  ^ 

Before  we  coriclilde  tre  mui^t  diiiedt  otir  rfeaddrs* 'atiefntion '  td^ifift 
thing  which  the  author  hai^  miich'  at  heart.  '  Mt.  "Waft^rrtOrt  i&  'ei't^bted^ 
irigly  anxious  that  trial  Should  'be  ibade-of'flie  Woiimli^  pdisonj^  in 
cases  of  that  dreadful' and  "hitherto  incurable  taalady — '^ hytM>phod&i. 
He  observes,  that  it  is  right  to  give  the  'sufferer  a  chahcit^  of  sating 
his  life  by  the  appli<iaKbn  of  an  tintri^d  a^eht  of  gi*eat  powet^'whifeb, 
even  if  it  do  not  save  life,  Would  at  least  "  tender  death  fcalm  and  free 
frbta  pain.**  In  cases  of  hydrophobia'Mr/Wkiefrton  wllihes'ttifarefitfly 
aplication  should  be  made,  either  to  himself,  at  Walton  HalVWakte- 
fi6ld,  Yorkshire  ;  or  to  Mr.  Sibson,  at  the  General  Hospital,  *Nolttiti^ 
ham.     Such  iaipplication  "will  be  most  punctually  Attended  to.-' 

The  few  choice  extracts  we  have  culled  Trotn  this  delightiUl  bool, 
will,  we  trust,  have  the  effect  of  inducing  out  readers  tb  aid  ih^  be- 
nevolent design  of  the  amiable  Wanderer,  by  purchasing  the  volume 
Itself.  To  its  pages  ire  would  refer  for  much  pleasing  matter  relative 
to  the  culture  of  the  holly,  the  yew  ^nd  the  iVy ;  gigantic  raspbenies, 
wild  and  cultivated,  fourteen  feet  high ;  quadrupeds,  birds,  scenery, 
adventures  by  sea  and  land,  both  pleasant  and  periQous  I  — -  dll  thbse 
subjects,  and  numerous  others,  are  graphically  treated  in  the  Essays, 
and  in  the  *  Continuation  of  the  Autobiography  of  the  Atithor'  there- 
unto prefixed.  And  further,  we  would  express  &  hearty  hope,  that  tibfe 
accomplished  author  may  be  led  to  reconsider  his  determination,  and 
so  favour  us,  at  no  distant  period,  with  more  of  his  delightful  Essay^s. 
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■  •  -.  •  .-  .  Art.  GCXXXV^-^Kiriel*e«,  ■  ■  ..  . 
5021  Note  on  AnthylHs  tmlfwraria. ,  In  reply  to  Mr.  G.G.  BabingH 
Itoa's  enqntrjr  (Phjtol.  1019)  respecting  my  diadelpbou&  state  of  ^n- 
.IhyUis  vtilneraria,  I  regret  to  state  that  all  the  specimens  I  have  by 
4ne  8D*e  monadelpfaoua,  or^  as  Mr.  Babiogton  observes,  with  one  Bla^ 
ment  free  at  the  base  and  summit.  What  became  of  the  identioa,! 
fdasfts  I  examined  in  the  fresh  state,  I  know  not  Mr.  Ralfs,  to  larhom 
I  showed  my  plant  before  I  i^ent  the  note  for  insertion  in  your  pages 
(Phytb!.  1000),  desires  me  to  say  that  on  my  mentioning  the  subject 
to  iiirn^  he  supposed  me  to  be  in  error,  or  to  have  separated  one  fila- 
:{^i^t  by  viiolenqe  in  dissection;  but  on  examining  a  flowef  in  my  spe- 
cimen, found  it  decidedly  diadelphous. — Alfred  Greenwood;  Chelms- 
fomdi  June  26, 1844. 

^  503,  A  few  more  words  on  the  Londdn  Catalogue,  For  reasons 
beisit  known  to  himself,  your  respected  correspondent,  the  atteinpted 
vindicator  of  the  London  Catalogue  (Phytol.  1014),  has  carefully  left 
jai^toucbed  the  main  points  of  Mr.  Sidebotham's  letter  or  critique  in 
the  May  No.  (Id.  972).  He  may  say^  perhaps,  that  the  details  of  the 
l^|tei;,PQ^]xie|ct  nq  plc^Q  in  hi^  aUention  while  penning  the  defence  : 
i|]i  fac^  he  tejiU.u&at/thq  outset,  thai;  he  wiites  merely  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  "e4itoi:i4lnflfte".appen4ed  thereto..  Bi;t  standing  forUi  as  does 
Utr*  Df w^s^  the  cj^njj^iom  of  the  new  list,  especially  top  as  he  cpn: 
di^scends.  iQ-^Q^Xce  som^  part  of  the  letter,  jet, w^,  9erttaiQly  jbp  Ipp 
eitpected.tbat  he  would  hare  ei^^rp^  at  gro^tW  l^T^pth  uppn  its  mpr^ 
incflportaAt  portions  T.9  this^,  again,;  h^. may.  i^p|y  by  repealing  thai; 
Jtff.  ^^h^dVf!^^^(^ffXff^  werg. Vf^^^i^\ foup^4  e»  misapprediension, 
jpid  iJiefefQ^e.  4v?f;Wtj^all  fef:3IP«'?i4  W»^!^?i- -  ^^}^  ^^  .misg.pprehen- 
Mpn.tJuit  yw>^»?49r:8^ta,  Jis^mjBiTked  in  th^  l^st^  aS|  am  inijro^uced  plant, 
and  th^titt|e,.pujcn^rqu^  qha,ng^  spec^fij^d  J?y. Mn  Si^ebptbam,.  are 
meant  t^jl^e  liJer^iHy  iptevpireted,  of  course  th^^rciis  no.  need  for  expla- 
j^aition.  »]?i^t  ^v^  c^a  b^e  no  mistaking  the  facts  which  he.has  cited ; 
gndt.  4S,  Ae  letter  w^  J^hnply  on^  qf  enquiry,  — as  Mr-.Sidebotham 
ex^^'^vXiy  )^,  no  other  pl^ect  in  .view  th^n  s^3certaining  the  rea^sons 
fpr.foirtain:  cbjanges,  I  49  hopp^  next  mpnth's  *  Phytplogist'  will  be  a 
eatis^MVtojyiOpe,  in.  the; matter. of  ijepjy*  Tp  come^  howei^rer  to  particu* 
}b^^  r^r..Sid€^b<rth,am;x^vpr  '^Accnaed''  the  London  Society  of  mak- 
ing-^i^teqs^Y^icl^ftPg^'i^  njomcmc^aturj^**'  He  merely  enquired  why 
ihepew^nomenclfMitiua.introdujced  Vy  th^  Edinbui^gh  Catalogue  and 
olherfpublicfLtipps^  with  g9Qd  «^a^^d  reasons,,  was  not  adhered  to,  in- 
^a4  pi  older  names,  being  in  great  measure  restored.  This  circum- 
^^30P^  if;,^e;facn:eT<^niarkabjl^  from  the  interest  which  th^  London  list 
professes  to  take  in  the  convenience  of  foreign  botanists :  inasmuch 
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as  it  rejects  the  very  means  wlucfa  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue  tells  us 
is  best  calculated  to  promote  it,  namely,  similarity  of  names  !  By  the 
way,  when  dethroning  the  usurper,  Carex  irriguay  and  restoring  the 
rightfiil  appellation  of  glauca,  why  not  carry  out  the  principle,  and 
print  humilis  instead  of  clandestina  ?  A  far  more  important  feature 
in  the  London  Catalogue,  is  the  change  of  rank  forced  upon  certain 
species  and  varieties.  Mr.  Dennes  does  not  even  touch  upon  this ; 
because  the  cases  quoted  by  Mr.  Sidebotham  were  '^  misapprehend 
sions''  I  presume.  I  may  be  &lling  into  the  same  error  myself,  ne- 
vertheless, I  beg  to  enquire  for  information's  sake,  why  Ranunculus 
fluitans  is  only  a  variety,  while  circinatus  is  a  species  ?  Why  is  lio- 
tus  major  a  species,  and  hispidus  a  variety  ?  Why  are  Scirpus  pnu** 
gens,  Rumex  aquaticus,  Juncus  diffusus  and  Prunus  avium  varieties 
only  ?  Why  is  Senecio  aquaticus  only  a  variety  of  Jacobaea  ?  Why 
is  Scrophularia  Ehrharti  a  var.  of  nodosa  ?'  Why  are  Potamogeton 
filiformis  and  zosteraceus  varieties,  if  oblongus  and  plantagineus  are 
species  ?  Why  separate  Lamium  album  and  maculatum,  and  combine 
amplexicaule  and  intermedium,  the  two  former  being  more  nearly  al- 
lied than  the  two  latter  ?  If  Glyceria  Borreri  is  to  be  referred  to  dis- 
tans,  why  not  both  to  maritima  ?  And  lastly,  if  Carex  irrigua  is  a 
variety,  why  not  also  rariflora?  Then  again,  we  have  several  novelties 
in  genera,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  explained.  For  in- 
stance :  —  Why  is  Armoracia  adopted,  and  not  Erucastrum  ?  Why 
Schoberia  and  not  Halimus  ?  Why  are  Sinapis  Monensis  and  S. 
Cheiranthus  placed  in  that  genus,  and  not  in  Brassica,  whilst  nigra, 
incana,  muralis  and  tenuifolia  are  also  there  ?  As  to  the  distinction 
of  native  and  naturalized  species,  it  appears  to  me  that  nothing  could 
be  more  straightforward  that  Mr.  Sidebotham's  enquiries.  He  did 
not  so  much  seek  to  ascertain  the  motive  for  including  or  excluding 
certain  species,  as  to  elicit  the  principle  or  plan  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed in  estimating  our  Flora,  as  elsewhere  in  re-adjusting  nomencla- 
ture and  relative  rank.  What  is  there  in  his  letter  that  can  be  said 
to  justify  or  even  to  call  for  Mr.  Dennes'  ironical  challenge ;  espe- 
cially when  it  so  overflows  with  "  misconceptions  "  ?  May  I  ask  why 
Ononis  reclinata  is  not,  while  Veronica  Buxbaumii  is,  a  true  native  ? 
What  difference  is  there  between  the  claims  of  Fedia  auricula  and  F. 
carinata  and  dentata  ?  Why  give  Bupleurum  falcatum,  Salvia  pra- 
tensis  and  Achillea  tomentosa  as  naturalized  ?  Has  Narcissus  Pseu- 
do-narcissus any  better  right  to  be  called  wild  than  Galanthus  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  ask  fifty  more  such  questions  with  reference  to  the 
London  Catalogue.  For  the  present  I  will  leave  it.  Should  we  be 
favoi?''^'^  ^'^*^  another  \dndicatory  letter,  I  do  hope  it  will  bear  upon 
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the  points  at  issue  rather  than  those  minor  features  of  the  list,  which, 
as  no  one  would  object  to  them,  require  no  further  remark. —  Leo,  H. 
Grindon;  Manchester^  July  8,  1844. 

604.  Note  on  Anihyllis  Vulneraria.  The  observations  in  the  two 
last  numbers  (Phytol.  1000  and  1019),  have  induced  me  to  examine 
more  closely  the  position  of  the  stamens  in  Anthjllis  Vulneraria.  The 
plant  grows  close  at  hand  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  great  abun* 
dance  upon  the  cliffs  and  broken  land ;  I  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
consult  numerous  specimens.  But  as  the  result  of  my  enquiries  does 
not  appear  to  agree  with  the  remarks  either  of  Mr.  Greenwood  or  Mr. 
Babington,  I  give  it  in  full,  hoping  some  light  may  thereby  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  One  stamen  is  perfectly  free  at  the  base  and  extre- 
mity, as  in  Diadelphia ;  and,  in  the  young  state  of  the  plant  is  united 
to  the  other  nine,  as  Mr.  Babington  observes,  throughout  most  of  its 
length:  but  generally  [separates]  first  from  the  base,  meeting  and 
joining  the  left  hand  united  filaments ;  and  at  the  summit  separating 
Icist  from  the  filaments  on  the  same  side.  I  have  found  it  adhering  to 
the  filaments  on  the  right  hand.  This  is  the  state  of  the  stamens  be- 
fore the  bursting  of  the  anthers;  after  they  have  performed  their  func- 
tion, the  central  stamen  gradually  separates  from  the  right  hand  united 
filaments,  continuing  more  or  less  adherent  to  those  on  the  left  In 
some  instances  I  have  found  the  separation  so  decided  that  the  single 
stamen  could  be  removed  without  difficulty.  When  the  seed  is  ma- 
tured it  forces  its  way  through  the  slit,  but  owing  to  the  shrinking  and 
contraction  of  the  stamens  at  their  summit,  a  curious  appearance  is 
presented,  the  threadlike  style  being  still  confined  at  its  extremity.—- 
F.  Toumsend;  Steephill,  Isle  of  Wight,  July  21,  1844. 

505.  Note  on  Iris  fcetidissima  with  double  flowers.  I  beg  to  en- 
close you  a  double  blossom  of  Iris  fcetidissima,  which  I  found  to-day 
growing  near  this  town.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  sufficiently  rare 
to  merit  a  notice  in  a  botanical  journal ;  but  never  having  seen  a  dou- 
ble Iris,  either  among  cultivated  or  wild  plants,  I  thought  it  might 
prove  interesting  to  you.  The  plant  was  growing  in  a  ditch,  among 
some  tufts  of  common  ones,  and  had  three  or  four  bunches  of  flowers 
as  double  as  those  I  now  send ;  while  upon  the  other  plants  the  seed 
was  nearly  ripe.  —  Robert  Battersby,  M.D.;  Torquay,  July  29,  1844. 

506.  Crepis  biennis  a  Kentish  Plant.  As  I  believe  considerable 
doubt  has  been  entertained  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  Crepis 
biennis  in  Kent,  the  very  different  and  distinct  Barkhausia  taraxaci- 
folia  having  been  repeatedly  mistaken  for  it ;  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  communicating  to  the  pages  of  ^  The  Phytologist,'  a  recently  verified 
habitat  for  the  true  plant ;  my  specimens  of  which,  several  of  them 
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fill)  foi^ir  &^t  highf  I vhfld^tlm  .gwd  .fortm^ita  w^\  iwith-intlimeifat) 
at  the  bf^nM^t  qf  Bwk hf'  G<3Uqq,' grawingiaefHr  ilteiooiii^ kinitfisMFibj 
tbe  foot-paUiy. JMstbeyoiid^ncI  l0a4iiig£r«Wbitte  Mroefc^fiBarii^^fivtt 
the  meadows  and  comftdda,  towardi  Halting  onilihpMedwigr^:*o'My 
plant  is  ida^tical  wiA  aulbevttic  specimeoa  coU^cledjaeiEffiGaaadbxiBge 
a  few  aeaaoas.  agoj;  ipd  MkQviae  mA  dtfiqnai  £(Qm.Btar>TwjnoinB%>iM»- 
ceBtj?r«hire|  kindlj  ipoeiributed^  ^  .iny ^liaxbfmifa  i>jjiih»  Bot/ JoUsM 
Bloxmi.—Edf^ar(t  ^fUttpardfj-  Bead^p^flfiatik^  EStni^Au^t «,  Jfi^ 

907.  SikmArvieria.:  Of  tMs  smtaritotmguplfl^  fanabdy  nbtfted 
'^  on  the  banks  of  tb^  DM  n^at  Gbeitet^  suaA  bjrrdiJdtiRiiildd^^bajfaid 
Settle,  Yorjtfibire^"  1^tinQi^iigK>ieiigetitoibeii3eadgnlacdiim.ll^ato 
li^Sy  I'Obl4Mftedi'seiiFer{d  gp<^  <ep«^uDenaia&tiiy^^at'&omJa/ii^ekj(Mfl 
station  oear  the.MedwiQ^  t<iwai(da  Yaldibog^iSU:  fimi^jhoufeedjr'^Sai; 
apd  a  foivr  olbers  this  seaaetn^  from  the  Mtafi'Stk>t)  althangb.CpTpbBbly 
from  jtbe  iex<CQ98iY«^^di(QiightuWi|h  which  we  wbre  iQ^vioiigVViske«k)^^  6f 
difarfishgi:oWtli.— /<<..-•' »   -.    »>  ^^•.  -  ^  ^-.^    Af    ^-aks/^    in. 

.4P&.  Z^i9ff4A««^'i4fr«(eim<z^i  rrMir^.BftUngleniaDQadkft^tifib  qi«ciearr!|» 
t^r(nre)'r(Ma(i||^^y^40)f  ilt  ooekiiBjinittianjr  plttbes,tieQi«lietii^/rl[t  a^bMa 
qball^r  wdi.gravffllfririaateftiaQd  baak^i  »^  {•OucnB  limiliced  it>ihi^1:liiaF 
dant^fi  tl^a.f€^QI).  AtjGffQclciingrJiip^  ^beliWBeh  jStqMaxjrlCnqr  Quwl^Fsuni)- 
i^gha^ii  aitSlcme^b^j^sd  D^rtfot^rraDdMairfribeiMlaoliiera^ 
m  >t^e  tci^sa*oountry  rlaJa^'  hetilfQen  I\u94ngpbimcjandrCh^^ 

AOd.  Pfoi»(«4|t£rt^/k^l844v  ilioitheioimitiiwnvefllatiideitt^u^^ 
opportunities  for  botaidioal  8(lroU%»  beki^./ew/andiflHr  betvlaeeii;  vdndet 
of  value  tiUe  oxsi^eat  btp^s^:tQrth^JU!iciUl^iQffaaibit6fBstingj|dflnlvi^^i 
beg  to  obaeiryie  that  I,i»arexM>tl«9d  Aia  season  littEjAb;  girowibgiabteit 
the  marshes  and' wasteni^  within  tbefShortbeatiidistqiiQenifiraia  thavtend^^ 
erected  pier,  an9rt>Dg]iambeffle9S;i|aQfeio$«]iv^ 
Mpnspi^liensis,  Aper^.  gpicanteDti,  SarUiaiwa^ltaraficaiiftdi^^titr^^Bflbivn*- 
dant),  PetroseUnum  s^getum,  PQppor4«i»  Acaatiiiuota^)'fiiiq«ri)«H^ 
Sophia,  and  CjardP^B  t^m^otus^  th^  thrill  last  o&meidrniiiBi^pleiiilifiil 
and  luxuriant. — '/rfi .  .^  -  ■.,  ,:ri  i  ..-  r;'  .\j.i  -n^vA^-^  if^^-.n  -.  r.., 
\,  510,  Plants, sU  Mihumi  1844«,  ;jp:iatchinamipetfcfea;«(ill  retainapUs 
old  haunts  about  the  i^alto  of  tbp.QhuirQhrjyiacd»i  Ii^hBrefi^finE^i^t 
cimens  from  thence  in.  4pfil  l9^^«.  -  Xhis  i^  the  only  TeooniBdi station 
for  Hutchinsia  pear  the  m^tropolia. ;  Whkh^  if  the  plant  fai  fn%  dndi^ 
genous  here,  i&  a  very  interesting  fac4«  Misgtidngs  have^arisen  'aas6tig 
botwists  as  to  the  possible,  introductioit  of  its  near  neighbomv  CetL* 
tranthus  calcitrapa,  which  has  located  itself  on  the  same  and  mS^e&aa^ 
walls;  but  I  am  not  aware  th%t  the  trutfafufaieas  of  this  slatieiiJM 
HiHcbinsia  has.  ever  been,  questioned^    '  Centrantbns  caldtisptai  alsD 
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apf]learecl.tliisii]rear^b«t  edrtaiMy  hot  inabuiidahde  (Pbytol.^IT).  Th^ 

Blkaes  eemfeiited 'and  oih^vwise-Mlddup^  to  the  probable  eventual  de* 
9ttiction  fif)'cti!ur'(Aaiit  Lixiliria  pQfpiiredr'  will  doubtiiess  in '  tiffin  be 
wfiU  isBta&liabai^M  Eltfaamt  iWdd  batie  ooRd^ed  dpwtardfi  of  la 
wA^€^iMim(^\l(KDdfixi'St\yv'^^^  ^^  «dwn^^ abocit  waS^s  and  ^i^astes. 
<>miii^Axeihsiil^(SMfmrjMP4ia^c  but^  V^  fimalMemd  ^pariiigljr; 
ki  theJirdoel^Miea^  tb^  O^De;  toward^  Sbin^ter'i^^ill.^/tf/      <  '^ 

'^&Hi  fVotsioH  4»ptmiunifimtanumi  il>was'taih«r' disappointed  to 
:fiiiA  tUaiitbti  Idjidibr  of  <be  ^  Hi^oty^of  tii«  Btiti^b  FernB ^  has  '^t'tio- 
tioed  tiAH^em1iiIl^  foQtaiiam'  in'  1be>  nei?!^  edMoti  of'  hk  Work:  ^  Oh  {be 
19th  of  last  inAHi  I  hadifae  pleasure  6(i»c^tihg  tihm  Bmrj  Sh^pi' 
hcra^tof  Ihe^Iiy^ifMwl  fibta9iif6  6irdki8;a>6kf|;tefi^&d^<^  tt  t«4Id  sp^ 
ciitaeti^ifpual^d  bjnUniftelHii'dte  yc^r  161^^  otrtbe  roeksiabovelMTad^db: 
jiSfZfrMittiT^dKp^M  t:iFHmit^M%Mli  Yofky  %th  month' l^,  1844.  ^'  ^  ^ 
512.  iVb/«  ow  JbTr.  GibsorCs  Paper  on  Caric^\  -  A'ldiOUgh  TiRiTiy 
^agraei  wttdi  Mn  GibsonVoteeari^oiitdn  the^va^u^of  i^cltotii^^  e^htro- 
.Wfl^i  (Hbytolj  i0d8),r  w]i6Q  eonduotedMift  ft  ;^rop&t  spirit^;  iB(n(l  ^Mjr 
MriA  ajTiierr  Jto^eitttnxih^  yet^  as-t  itoe  my  tidllty>  in  ptol<mgiiig  tbe 
4tsjetisk«M  qa'  IberidUipttlied  >  Oakdde^/ Mle^d  AOtde'iietr^^r  oo^ld'  "bis 
4i^i(BC6aroh'jBitbtoj6Ue(ofr>th0^q^sti6^  '\  have  nb^th^iK^bt^t'ki^ 
leYition  o€  >sop]|^9ii^  tlx)r:dii(;ti  gentlen  <Bt[t<ai»  I  bat<d 

been  unfb]Jliiteie>i»ottfbi(to  <^aU  •foiitb  (i€^«  g^Vtet^  dbse^ttti^n^  r6la- 
ii<re:to  tbe  shlffd  vbi^>two)of  <tib}(i  ed^tfied  ottfrdspon^entis  bare  Ufald 
in  the  ^mkttBr  itodef  t  disBUisioni^'  I  ^eiti  AVtaf  duty  Its  talbd  up'  tbe  ^tid^ 
gels  8Q:theii!  behitil^^i^^  in^oue  iiii^f ab^ei^'  «o  eitpobe  ^filiething  Yet^jP  Hke 
aiTttMoUj  to^irea«:no*ba3«b0r'nai(i^^  intd  wbitii  Mn  6.  appekti^  tb 
have  faU^ii  -  Initbe^mt  <plaee,'  In  ju«li<ie  >to  Mt.  ^d^botbam,  I  must 
beg  to  stated  tfaatisdl  tb^^ecimeirs  of  tbe  disputed  Carex  wfaieh'l 
haire  ireoeired  ftoinii  that  genitletiian^  perfdetly  agr^  with  those  subsel-* 
Iquendyforwardedby 'Dr.  Wood,  A&d  funher,  that  ihihe  course  of 
my  correspondence  with  Mr.  S.,  I  have  not  once  had  occasion  to  Ac- 
cuse bfan  of  cavdessness'or  ne^igehce  innauiing  ^e  specimei^i^  of 
plants  wifli  wbich  be  has  favbured'me;  '  Tbe  mistake  which  he  can- 
didly eon&ieedrto  Mr.'Oibson^  is  one^hicb'any  of  us  niight  have  run 
into ;  ^d  ba^g  been  'acfaoowledged  in  tbe  confidence  of  a  private 
lettev^  that  confidence  cmtainly  omght  not  to  have  been  violated.  Tm 
the  Bcpond  place,  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  Carex  parado^jta  id 
Yorksbite,  qnottng  Mr.  CKbson's  otM  words,  I  may  remark,  that  what 
ie  has  ^^  said  on  due  sub§«ct,  would,  1  ^Ainf^,  have  been  much  better 
if  it  bad'bto)  ceirrect;''*    Wishing  to  see  when  and  by  whom  Mr* 
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Spruce  had  beeti  anticipated  in  his  discoreiy  of  that  pkiit  in  York- 
shire, I  carefully  looked  through  Baines's  ^ Flora  of  Yorkshire*  (to 
which  Mr.  Gibson  refers  us  for  this  information),  aye,  examined  it 
**  from  title-page  to  colophon,''  Addenda  and  all,  but  not  a  word  could 
I  find  about  Garex  paradoxa.  The  only  Carices  named  as  growing  in 
Ascham  bogs,  are  C.  teretiuscula  and  C.  Pseudo-cyperus ;  and  neither 
under  these  species,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  book,  so  far  at  least 
as  I  can  see,  isHhere  anything  to  invalidate  the  claim  of  Mr.  Spruce 
to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  discover  C.  paradoxa  in  York- 
shire, and  consequently  in  England. — Geo.  huxford;  August  4,  1844. 

513.  Note  on  Mr,  Gfibson*8  Remarks  on  Carices.  On  receiving  the 
last  number  of  The  Phytologist,'  I  was  a  little  surprized  to  find  that 
Mr.  Gibson^  in  the  exercise  of  bis  combative  propensities,  has  thought 
fit  to  make  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  me.  As  it  is  just  possible  that 
some  one  may  be  misled  by  it,  I  trouble  you  with  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. Mr.  G.  speaks  of  my  sending  the  fruit  of  Carex  teretiuscula  to 
Mr.  Babington,  by  mistake,  instead  of  that  of  the  supposed  C.  psea- 
do-paradoxa.  The  mistake  was  speedily  discovered  and  as  speedily 
corrected.  Did  Mr.  Gibson  never  make  a  mistake  i  He  says  that 
Carex  paradoxa  was  published  in  Baines's  ^  Flora  of  Yorkshire,' 
(Phytol.  1048) ;  has  any  one  else  seen  it  there  i  He  complains  that 
I  have  sent  different  plants  to  several  individuals  as  his  Carex  pseu- 
do-paradoxa.  The  fact  is,  a  somewhat  variable  plant  grows  at  Sea- 
man's Moss-pits ;  this  plant  Mr.  Gibson  says  is  a  new  one,  and  he 
calls  it  his  Carex  pseudo-paradoxa.  The  specimens  sent  by  me  to 
Mr.  Luxford  and  Mr.  King,  and  to  which  he  alludes,  were  all  collected 
there.  If  the  plants  will  not  square  exactly  with  Mr.  Gibson's  de- 
scription, it  is  their  fault,  not  mine ;  of  course,  Mr.  Gibson  cannot 
be  under  a  mistake,  Mr.  G.  has  no  occasion  to  visit  Seaman's  Moss- 
pits  to  obtain  bis  plant ;  it  grows  in  several  places  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Manchester,  presenting  variable  appearances,  which  differ 
almost  as  much  from  each  other,  as  from  the  normal  state  of  Clurex 
teretiuscula.  —  Joseph  Sidebotham ;  Manchester,  August  6,  1844. 

514.  Note  on  Coronopus  didyma.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  London  readers  of  *  The  Phytologist,'  to  know  that  the  West  of 
England  plant,  Coronopus  didyma,  occurs  rather  plentifiiUy  in  Kew 
church-yard.  I  found  it  in  that  locality  yesterday.  It  is  probably  a 
derivative  from  the  Royal  gardens,  but  it  seems  to  have  made  itself 
quite  at  home,  and  promises  to  become  a  permanent  addition  to  our 
Flora,  if  collectors  will  but  show  it  a  little  indulgence.  — Edwd.  Pal* 
mer,  M.B.S.L. ;  David  Place,  Poplar^  August  9, 1844. 
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515.  Excursion  of  the  Linnean  Club.  The  Linnean  Club  made  iU 
first  excursion  for  the  season,  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  July*  Black 
Nottley  church-yard,  the  burial  place  of  the  immortal  Say,  being  fixed 
on  as  the  terminus  of  their  pilgrimage,  the  members  of  the  club  left 
London  by  an  early  train,  and  arrived  at  the  Witham  station  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  railway  about  10  o'clock;  thence  repairing  to  the 
White  Hart  at  Witham,  they  sate  down  to  a  most  substantial  break- 
fast, which  completely  fortified  them  for  their  journey  to  Black  Nott* 
ley,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  safely  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  car- 
riages. Arrived  at  Black  Nottley,  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Patterson, 
the  present  resident  in  the  house  once  occupied  by  the  illustrious  na- 
turalist in  whose  honour  the  excursion  was  projected.  Mr.  Patterson 
invited  them  to  call  on  him,  and  gave  them  a  very  cordial  reception, 
having  provided  an  elegant  and  bountiful  luncheon.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  felt  sufficiently  recruited  by  partaking  of  Mr.  Patter- 
son's good  fare,  they  re-entered  their  carriages  and  returned  to  dine  at 
the  White  Hart,  at  Witham,  Mr.  Porster,  V.P.L.S.,  presiding.  The 
dinner  passed  off  with  the  utmost  unanimity  and  good  feeling ;  and 
the  party  returned  to  London  by  the  half-past  6  o'clock  train,  and  ar- 
rived at  Shoreditch  about  8,  highly  delighted  with  the  day's  occupa- 
tions, and  unanimously  regretting  that,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  trains,  they  could  not  have  prolonged. their  stay  to  a  later  hour. 
There  were  present,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  P.L.S.  (who  was 
obliged  to  return  to  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  day).  Dr.  Kobert 
Brown,  V.P.L.S.,  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  V.P.L.S.,  Dr.  Lankester,  and 
Messrs.  Yarrell,  Bell,  Hanison,  Milne,  White,  Solly,  Bennett,  Taylor, 
Winterbottom,  Anstead,  Forbes,  Clarkes  (of  Saffron  Walden),  Kippist 
and  Van  Voorst.  —  "  From  our  own  Reporter.^'' 

516.  Note  on  the  British  Species  of  (Enanthe.  While  at  home  for 
only  two  or  three  days,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Babington's  note  on  these 
plants  (Phytol.  1060),  and  I  trust  that  some  words  of  comment  upon  it 
may  be  in  time  for  a  hint  to  collectors  in  September.  Mr.  B.  says 
that  he  knows  of  localities  for  OB.  pimpinelloides  only  in  three  coun- 
ties. I  possess  imperfect  specimens  from  other  localities  than  those 
named,  and  have  gathered  the  same  species  on  a  hedge-bank  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  But  not  having  obtained  any  series  sufficient  to  show 
both  root  and  fruit  fi-om  the  same  locality,  I  was  unable  to  speak  with 
confidence  about  them,  before  seeing  tlie  specimens  from  Mr.  Lees ; 
because,  the  other  characters  (taken  firom  the  leaves  and  involucres) 
were  inadequate  to  separate  my  specimens  of  CE.  pimpinelloides  firom 
those  received  as  CE.  peucedanifolia.      On  comparing  the  specimens 
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frmn  Mr,  LeM  willi  my  cuIOrated  pkttitv  irbiebi  Anew  t&'be^thrtpe- 
ei«%  tbuB  named  fiom  Ihe  Umo  Itkmana,  Ae  ezistance-of  themn^ 
apecies  in  Britain  aeemed  sofficientlj  oeitam ;  and  I  pffesomeflt  Ukel]^ 
to  be  fionnd  scatteied  Ibroogh  great  part  of  Engiam^^  .  IcaamatMBf 
Aat  I  yet  kaaw  exactly  what  Ifr.  Bdbingtoa  meanaliy  (£«  Lachenar 
Hi)  and  atioold  not  be  surpcised  to  find  it  identioaily  aa  a^speoaesy  liitk 
the  (B«  peneedanifolia  of  the  aane  author. .  At  all  jeventsy  I  have>De* 
▼er  eeen  British  apeoimens  wiA  roota  auoh  at  are  deacnObed  fm&e 
(E«  LacbenaKi.  But  I  hare  already  explainedi  in  the  London  Jo]ir<» 
nal  of  Botany,'  (Feb^  1844)^  4hat  the.ioota  of;  CB.  pinpinaUoide^aiid^ 
probably  also  those  of  ^CB^peucedanifiofian  (wnsBiaUy  named  Jqr 
cotteotors)  raiy  Tory  much  with,  age;  appeanag'  absokLtelywithoilt 
tniberclea  or  other  enlargBmenfts  at  one  season  o£  ifaa  year,  if  the  wi*< 
thered  remains  of  those  of  the  preceding  aanmiar  be  avBrh»lGed^  1 
ten  now  add  that  I  hare  seen  long^  lusiform^  Aesbyy  sessile  Toat8.(modi 
lilte  those  of  the  DahUa  in  nuniaturd)  on  fiie  tra&  €E.  {dmpiaudloide^ 
iMioogh  the  roots  of  that  plant  are  usnallj  alender,  wUhr  jm  otBLtttp 
b^relo'On  each,  an  inch  or  two  below  the  baae. of  tbe^eneting  ^ftem. 
I  <  would  here  request'  •collectors  to(  ofataim  matenalai  fan  jdetertniniag 
Whether  realty  there  are  two  otb^r  apeeite-in  ^Kjcoftmtrj^y  iniaAhfieo 
tb  (£•  pimpineUoidcs^  which  istqidte  clear  and:)ocrtainJ  jNot^haring 
y<)4  seen-  the  papcvs^of  Mr.  Bail  and  Mr.  Bjahingftoa^  infthe  A^naaB^  I 
snvstiU  unawaitowhat  eyidenoe  fliey  Adduce-^tq  ealaUiah  HM.'iwo.eilbBt 
((Begad  spebiis.  .  The  i£.  peutoedcini&lia tif>  the.  London iiOatatogDe 
indudee  .both  ih4se  Wo  ipeeies,  iTtWjo  sucb-  existi' .  •  Until' jieadiiigibe 
iiote>of*Mn.Babingto%.I  was.fuflyinnUorth^  dittptosiliNmutbsiiLiiad 
seiit>  hiita^i  la^>  tv^riter, jspieoiinQns.trf' . CErl  phspiikelh^ideaj  tefUrnstnis 
the  chatag^s  in  t|M)charaeilei  of.  it&  r^ot^  iv&lbriidTanfni^lstgcbri  dt . As 
esfliieitimfi  iitfonning  him  that  tbft  qptdcimeaa  w^dosiifladtafefirpva 
plantveall^oted  in  thoilsle  of.WighUr^jaaweH\G.K0t$&n^  iTktum 

i)iito% tjrlayiif^  I9f  1844.- .       ;    j.  t- 1  .  ■ 'j    -    1    '    .••  ;t'.'«iij  j   ■ 

^  »517v  Yorks^m  Imalifyfinr  .Mpknium  /mfanum.  .  AHoiwIma  to 
addttoi  t!h&ehraAo^  few^ha^tl^ts^for  that  rar^  fetm^  Ai^ejuaoiieotft* 
sAtn>  Smithy  threo  fronds,  of  which  I  coiU^tad<  ia.<  WbamoUffewoo^ 
YoifcshiiQ^  in  the  year  laSB,  ^whioh  Inow^a^lose  fop/yanr!  in* 
apectioik  I  shall  &el  obliged  fay  your  retuniiag  themb  lut  jmva  leieaic^ 
SB ihay  a^ all  the mtd  Bpecieaena  in: mjuh^ibaiSum.  J- Iw^thiB.Tear, 
Jaly^  1^4,  azamiaed  IbelopaHtgrv  buft  faavre  nat^beon  mihoas^ftdynot 
bengi  able  to  find  the  pBocite  apot  where^  J  gaihenedrtfaa  emdaeedi^ 

MylS44.  ...  .    .  >'  :•     ^  MM^..-  . 
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pten0aiiyekD,^hdtiwA  tnrfD  jtdupstt^i  fiouniAaacf  iibaMtB9aTa?heljrpt^i» 
fyeilf  maiduvp  4)lacft  in  Wkamcixff8/wood^«rleeGailJ)r^hiG^i]M^ 
NewiDanifaai  not  UBmedy  eidier  in  Ms  County  iLiitt  >of  Yorltdiire  fetoti 
(9StrptDLvl4£^  or  SBrliis >}ate  edilixBii  of  Ihe-  Ferns.  ^  I:  left  tbfe  iroolj^  Mh 
vifedriogi'tQii^^sftrey  ihe*ludniat,  aad  couild  n^tdiscblrer  niorei^hianat\^ 
fnMi(iisu>-iA  Ms^^'^phaiVot  NmrlJdA*Nwin»'kB^  nit 

Tcanfe.  ifoei  f<'Bl]9^L 'lp85)L  ;  <  fi  hate  edbanrin^'  the  iorigiDfll  sfiecdiaesf,^ 
and;  ^enudttr  it»  ;|bD  it[e  .sis^  dutinotifvatab  BbHrlitdi  oiddar^j  Bn  $  iiS^d&^i 
aBtba^fspeci^d  is^froBl)  Biibiitonk;^  -:B..uiiaitlat»  (&thUf(Rgfr.j  SfipfA^il^ 
57)  tna^  b8ijai'fflilall;:va]iet|rtof  B^xaleavea^^bnt  dier IgeaHtf  (Guade-^ 
knpe  'and  JU[Ai:t]ad<|ue)  Teniters  this  isiSkeaEd^iiamewbai  hasiaodmifli 
B.  caleaiiea  graws-  oiiifiale  Jdbss,  near  Altrinchkni,  Ohedure^ .  wilb 
bbkIiildBri8}t)£  ianflecosb^nce^'  but  f^thont.- ftait :  I  bari-ueiner'tieeieiit 
eiseirHisxev  On  ibe  finbjeet  af  B«  daloauea^ '  I  imt^i  bdg  leave  lo  sajf i 
Ihotithe  (imibiwral ^iiebtion  tdiAe:  lB»re$  k  iibi^ ikt  amisfBpeti^^rU 
rnoas^  pednpB'Uot  evtarHE  (hia^  sr  charaetar  ^  dbe- safely idapended  upnf 
OBL'  Tbe-setain  Baftnunia^  as  in^^SraCEdiarpbus  ganeia^iis^firaiiT 
tiaDylieBmiDtai;:  liAndraea  nivalis  BXsi<A*  tEtodiii  are  abuudtblljdiiitiii&l 
{^Gies,  b6t  I  oalmot'aajr'aa'matibrfonr  'Bidru^ont  fafeatiiiflBr  .and  'D< 
St9v'kii>i  ^faichy .  on  tbe  Cldva  teountasBS,  ptesent^manj  intanBaedii^Q 
inrlas.  TUe  trub'culjptrarof  Potytrichuni  is  the  small  scsaxiofild  ioIq^ 
gnment  bnmediately  in  contact  with^-tbe  opercolum.  -l  haiweimjftlM 
mM  irUb  simHar.instanees  to  that  described,  by  Mr.-Ednioni^tonL  Tha 
apparent  unity  of  ithe  two  ealyptree  ames  simply  from  nmttial  adbet 
sum  of  Xh»  bai^lilie  fibres  which  cover  the  true  caSyptra,  and  are  io^ 
scvted  near  ita  apex.  Siicb  an  appearance  may  be  expected  wfadievtilf 
txm  pesftet  and  contiifaoUfS  airckegoma  are  develqied.  I  have  a  «fief 
einen  of  a  Bryum,  wbece  two  setab,  in  similar  drcumstances,  bav^be* 
come  incorporated  in  their  lower  half,  presenting  tbe  ajqpeahuiee'Qf  a 
fyfkeA  fruithstalk.  With  regard  to  tbe  validity  of  tbe  speciearetJadued 
or  pfioposed  as  i^uch  by  Bruob  and  Sefaimper,  eveiy  one  will  fomn  bb 
dwn- judgment;  but  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  studjFing  dM 
sabjeet  with  diligence  and  attention,  befoul  any  oondemmLlioi}  b& 
passed  apon  tbeir  positioiis^  This  is  the  least  mark  of  deference  dua 
to  authors,  who  have  die  merit  of  having  abolished  so  many  spimoiHi 
species,  and  of  having  reduced  them  to  their  proper  rank  of  varietiel. 
Whatever  praise  they  are  entilled  to  as  discriminators^  they  have  ac^ 
qnived  it  in  consequence  of  having  systematically' aiqplied  those  veiy 
characters  which  Mr.  E.  terms  trivial.     Perhaps  these  may  find  more 
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favour  in  his  eyes  on  further  acquainttoce,  or  he  will  see  it  necessary 
to  modify  still  more  his  encomium.  Though  I  do  not  agree  with  Br. 
and  Sch.  on  every  point,  I  should  hesitate  to  pronounce  any  such  cen* 
sure  as  that  contained  in  Mr.  £/s  remarks.  Their  work  deserves  to 
be  studied,  and  should  not  be  lightly  criticised. — JV.  Wilson ;  War- 
rington^  August  22,  1844. 

520.  Teu4^um  Botrys  found  in  Surrey.  On  Saturday  last,  the 
17th  instant,  when  in  company  with  Mr.  Wm.  Bennett,  I  found  seve- 
ral fine  plants  of  Teucrium  Botrys,  in  a  wild  stony  locality,  far  from 
any  house  or  garden,  at  the  back  of  Box-hill,  in  Surrey. — 71  IngaU  ; 
August  23,  1844. 


Art.  CCXXXVI. — Proceedings  of  Societies. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Thursday  J  July  11, 1844. — This  day  the  Society  held  its  last  meet- 
ing for  the  session,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  Professor  Graham 
in  the  chair. 

The  Treasurer  read  a  paper  on  three  genera  of  DesmidieaB,  by  Mr. 
John  Ralfs,  Penzance,  viz-,  Desmidium,  Glaeoprium  and  Schistochilum. 

Mr.  James  M^Nab  read  a  portion  of  bis  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the 
United  States  and  Canadas.  In  the  last  notice,  Mr.  M'Nab  gave  an 
account  of  the  excursion  from  Albany  to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Still- 
water, with  notices  of  the  most  interesting  plants  observed  during  the 
journey  thither ;  the  present  portion  is  chiefly  confined  to  observa- 
tions on  the  Botany  of  the  same  district.  July  15.— In  the  early  part 
of  the  day  a  severe  thunder  storm,  accompanied  with  much  rain,  pre- 
vented the  party  from  going  abroad,  but  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
arranging  the  specimens  already  collected.  The  storm  having  abated 
towards  the  afternoon,  they  were  enabled  to  make  a  short  excursion 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  few  species,  however,  rewarded  their 
exertions,  the  greater  portion  being  out  of  flower ;  of  those  gathered, 
the  most  attractive  were  Lobelia  cardinalis  and  Habenaria  fimbriata^ 
both  in  great  abundance,  the  rich  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers  of  the  for- 
mer being  admirably  contrasted  with  the  delicate  purple  blossoms  of 
the  latter:  these  two  species  formed  the  bulk  of  the  flowering  plants. 
Mixed  with  them,  but  more  sparingly,  Habenaria  lacera  and  Neottia 
cemua  occurred,  with  Apocymum  androsaemifolium,  the  latter  being 
the  most  abundant,  and  covered  with  a  beautifiil  Coleopterous  insect, 
which  appeared  to  be  peculiar  to  it      On  the  sloping  banks  of  the 
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river,-  in  thickets  of  sumachs,  hazels,  willows,  &c.,  a  gigantic  species 
of  Solomon^s  seal,  Polygonatum  latifolium,  was  observed ;  some  of  the 
specimens  measured  seven  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  with  roots  four 
inches  in  circumference.  In  several  places  the  ground  was  so  matted 
over  with  the  stems  of  the  poison  oak,  Rhus  toxicodendron,  that  the 
hands  of  the  party  were  much  blistered  in  endeavouring  to  extricate 
themselves.  July  16. — Having  procured  a  canoe,  the  party  proceeded 
about  two  miles  down  the  river;  during  this  short  voyage  they  ob- 
served vast  quantities  of  the  shells  of  the  fresh-water  muscle,  covering 
the  little  sandy  hills  by  the  river^s  edge,  which  had  been  collected  by 
the  musk-rats,  with  which  the  banks  everywhere  abound.  At  this 
place  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
growth  of  aquatic  plants,  became  much  diminished,  and  they  now  ob- 
served large  portions  of  its  surface  covered  with  Nupbar  Kalmiana 
and  advena,  together  with  Nymphasa  rosea,  all  beautifully  in  flower, 
and  growing  from  a  depth  of  eight  feet  Overhanging  the  banks  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  Salix  petiolaris  was  in  fine  condition,  its  broad, 
lunate  stipules  adding  much  to  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  its  ap- 
pearance ;  here  also,  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Virginian  poplar 
{Populus  monilifera)  were  seen,  the  largest  stems  measured  were  nine 
feet  in  circumference,  and  about  seventy  feet  in  height. 

Leaving  Stillwater,  the  party  proceeded  by  canal  to  Wliitehall.  On 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  extending  over  the  neglected  fields,  such 
quantities  of  the  great  mullein  ( Verbascum  Thapsus)  were  observed, 
as  to  give  the  idea  of  its  having  been  sown  for  a  crop.  The  fact  of 
its  growing  on  the  soil  which  had  recently  been  thrown  out  of  the  ca- 
nal, as  well  as  on  the  sloping  banks,  convinced  them  that  the  seed 
must  have  lain  buried  in  the  earth,  probably  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  likely,  as  has  been  generally  supposed, 
that  this  plant  has  been  introduced  by  the  emigrants,  but  rather  that 
it  is  indigenous  to  the  country.  The  common  St.  John's  wort  {Hyperi- 
cum  perforatum)  was  also  extremely  abundant  in  this  district,  although 
sparingly  seen  before,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  M'Nab  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  the  American  farmer  has  to  contend  with,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  highly  injurious  to  cattle,  especially  horses,  causing  blind- 
ness, which  prevailed  in  many  parts  to  a  fearful  extent. 

On  reaching  Whitehall,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain,  two  remarkable  species  of  ferns  were  observed  for  the  first 
time ;  namely,  Asplenium  rhizophyllum  and  Aspidium  bulbiferum  : 
the  former  growing  on  the  surfaces  of  moist  rocks,  where  it  throws  out 
its  fronds,  which  take  root  at  their  extremities ;  while  the  latter  bears 
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a  number  of  small  bulbs  along  the  rachis,  which,  when  mature,  &1I 
off  and  vegetate  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Many  other  interesting 
plants  were  observed,  but  few  of  them  in  flower,  with  the  exception  of 
Rubtts  spectabilis,  Desmodium  acuminatum  and  canadense,  and  a  few 
others. 

Mr.  M'Nab  afterwards  exhibited  several  specimens  of  gooseberries 
and  currants,  which  had  been  kept  for  the  last  two  years  in  glasses, 
containing  water  only,  in  which  they  had  now  matured  their  fruit  (ot 
the  second  time ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  gooseberries  [yettaw 
amber)j  and  the  red  and  white  currants,  were  as  highly  flavoured  aa 
the  same  sorts  under  ordinary  treatment 

Mr.  Trevelyan  exhibited  specimens  of  some  remarkable  varieties  of 
Taraxacum  officinale,  found  on  the  sandy  beach  near  Arbroath,  and 
a  curious  variety  of  Aspidium  Filix-femina  from  Braemar,  having  the 
frond  branched  at  the  extremity.  The  specimens  were  afterwards 
presented  to  the  Society. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OP  LONDON. 

August  2nd,  1844.  —  John  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  John  Tatham,  jun.  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson,  presented  specimens 
of  a  new  British  plant,  Spergula  stricta,  Sw,  (Arenaria  uliginosa,  SchL 
and  DeCand. ;  Alsinantha  stricta,  Fenzl  and  Reich,),  discovered  by 
them  in  June  last  (in  company  with  Messrs.  Jas.  Backhouse,  Jas. 
Backhouse,  jun.  and  Silvanus  Thompson),  near  the  top  of  Widdy- 
bank  Fell,  Durham,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Middleton  in  Teesdale,. 
and  five  from  the  High  Force,  (Phytol.  1066).  Mrs.  M.  Stovin  pre- 
sented specimens  of  Anemone  ranunculoides,  found  in  a  wood  near 
Worksop,  Nottinghamshire.  Specimens  from  the  same  locality  were 
presented  in  June,  1843,  (PhytoL  655).  Mrs.  S.  observes,  "  The  more 
I  see  and  hear  of  this  plant  in  its  Nottingham  situation,  the  more  am 
I  convinced  of  its  being  wild." 

Read,  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Lees's  elaborate  paper  "  On 
the  British  fruticose  species  of  Rubus ; "  and  several  specimens  and 
drawings  were  exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  views  contained  in  the 
Essay.— G.  E.  D. 

Errata  in  our  last  Number, 
Page  1063,  line  19,  for '  two  callosities  at  the  base/  read  '  less  callosity  at  the  base.* 
Page  1064,  line  12,  for  <  number  of  flowers  on  the  Hieracia,'  read  'number  of  flow- 
ers  in  the  Hieracia.' 
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Art.  CCXKXVlh^  Notes  of  a  Botaniaal  Bambledn  Yorkshire  %c. 
in  the  Summer  of  1 844.    Gommimieated  by  JiOiCES  B AG&^ol7£f^, 

JUN. 

(Contitnied  imoi  p.  1^060)^ 


On  the  4th  of  7th  Month  we  finally  quitt^  our  qi^arters  at  the  High 
Foiee,  and  sending  our. luggage  round  by.  the  turnpike  road,  we 
crossed  the  moots  separating  Teesdale  from  the  vallej.  of.  the  Lune^ 
Crossing  the  footfbiidge  below  tbo  fall,  we  took  a  southerly  direction. 
Naar  a  fiuin>  house  just  above  the  bridge^  wq  gathered  a  few  specnp^ps 
of  Peucedanum  Ostruthium.  For  several  miles  we- walked  over  high 
moor-land,  presenting  little  variety :  we  noticed  Sedum  villosum,  Cal- 
tha  palustris,  0.  minor^  and  Potamogeton  plantagineus.  In  the  bed 
of  a  stream  near  the  head  of  Lunedale,  we  found  Galium  pusillum, 
which  we  have  not  yet  noticed  in  Teesdale.  On  reaching  the  road 
from  M iddleton  to  Brough,^  we  followed  it  for  several  miles,  till  we 
can^e  to  the  head  of  Swindale,  a  precipitous  glen  beautifully  wooded 
bn  both  sides.  Having  heard  that  Asarum  europaeum  had  been  found 
in  this  neighbourhood,  several  years  ago,  we  were  very  desirous  of 
meeting  J  with  it,  but  our.  time  was  so  limited,  and  the  woods  were  so 
extensive/ that  we  soon  saw*  there  was  Utile  probaliiKty  of  otir  filling 
it.  We  made  our  way  along  the  bottom,  over  the  rdug*h  rocky  "bed  of 
a  mountain  torrent,  and  were  repaid  for  our  toil  by  discovering  ano- 
ther locfi^lity  for  Equisetum  umbrosum,  the  more  interesting  as  it  was 
in  another  county  (Westmoreland).  We  also  noticed  HicracruYn  mu- 
rorum  and  Lawsoni,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gleii  we  gathered 
E^ijisetum  hyemajie  and  Epilobium  angustifolium,  both  6f  Which  wei-fe 
Very  abundant.  !Regaining  the  high  road  ive  passed  through' the  lit- 
tle town  of  Brough,  which  is  situated  near  the  foot  of  a  ragged  lime- 
stone scar,  and  took  the  road  for  Kirkly  Stephien,  where  w^  stopped 
that  night. 

The  following  morning  we  took  the  Uawes  road,  and  entered  the 
deep  glen  of  Mallerstang,  which  is  bounded  on  ea.ch  side  by  lofty  hills 
attaining  to  2330  feet  in  height.  Soon  after  leaving  Kirkby  Stephen, 
we  found  Stachys  ambigua  in  small  quantity.  From  the  length  of  the 
journey  before  us,  we  had  not  time  to  examine  the  craggy  sides  of  the 
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hills  round  Mallerstang,  but  we  have  little  doubttliat  a  botanist  ?ivho 
could  devote  a  few  days  to  this  ^strict  would  be  well  repaid. '  At  Ibe 
upper  end  of  the  yalley,  the  river  (here  forming  the  boundary  between 
Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland)  flows  dirough  a  narrow  limestone  gorge 
occasionally  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  wide,  yet  in  some  places 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  This  gorge,  from  its  depth. and  dark" 
ness,  has  acquired  the  name  of  Hell-gill.  Turning  towards  the  west^ 
we  ascended  the  southern  ridge  of  Wild-boar  Fell.  It  was  covered 
in  most  places  with  ling,  and  we  saw  only  Vaccinium  Oxycoccus  ia 
addition  to  the  plants  previously  noticed  as  occurring  on  hilla  of  a  si-' 
milar  character.  The  view  from  the  summit  was  fine,  embracing  the 
greater  part  of  Howgill  Fells,  the  valley  of  the  Lune,  and  Morecamb^e 
Bay  in  the  distance.  Descending  the  side  of  Swarthfell,  we  followed 
a  mountain  path  for  some  time,  and  after  passing  over  the  foot  ctf 
Bowfell,  we  came  into  the  main  road,  about  three  miles  from  Sedbei>gb^ 
The  following  morning  we  set  off  to  visit  Cautley  Spout,  a  water-, 
fall  on  Howgill  Fells  about  six  miles  from  Sedbergh.  On  the  wooded 
banks  of  the  river  we  gathered  Stellaria  nemorum  and  Circaea  alpioa^ 
/3.  intermedia.  In  the  hedges  we  noticed  Rosa  inodora  and  Mentha 
rubra.  Leaving  the  main  road,  we  took  a  path  which  led  to  the  foot 
of  Cautley  Spout,  and  commenced  ascending  the  rocks  by  its  side.. 
This  fall  is  composed  of  a  series  of  beautiful  cascades,  which  pour 
over  the  dark  slate  rocks  from  a  considerable  elevation.  Howg^ 
Fells  are  a  cluster  of  round-topped  slate  mountains,  covered  in  sooie 
parts  with  debris  and  short  grass.  Among  the  loose  stones  we  no- 
ticed patches  of  AUosorus  crispus,  of  greater  size  and  luxuriance  tban 
any  we  had  met  with  previously.  On  the  rocks-  by  the  side  of  the-  fall 
we  found  Alchemilla  alpina  growing  in  great  abundance;  and  hi^jbb^t 
up  the  mountain  we  were  struck  with  the  great  profusion  of  Ly^po-^ 
dium  Selago  and  alpinum>  especially  of  the  former.  Here  our  pa(Ety 
agreed  to  separate ;  two  of  them  descended  the  eastern  side,  and  oxk 
their  way  to  Sedbergh  gathered  CEnanthe  crocata,  which  was  plen* 
tifiil  in  a  moist  meadow.  Th^  others  ascended  to  the  summit,  and 
were  amply  repaid  by  the  magnificent  prospect  In  one  direction, 
the  southern  part  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  north  of  Lancashire!^ 
like  a  map  beneath,  with  the  Cumberland  mountains  and  Moreoamb^ 
Bay  in  the  back  grouiid;  while,  in  the  extreme  ^stance,  the  Isle  of 
Man  stretched  like  a  Hne  in  the  Irish  sea^  The  lofty  hills  of  Ilia 
north-west  of  Yorkshire,  with  the  ^beautiful  vale  of  the  Eden,  tenm-> 
nated  theview  in  another  direction ;  and  the  gtandeOr  of  the  whfOl^ 
was  much  increased  by  the  heavy  clouds  which  himg  abouit .  tbe.topa 
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of  the  adjacent  mountains.  On  the  descent  of  tiie  Fells  new  Sed^ 
bergh,  Anchusa  sempei-virens  was  growing  abundantly. 

The  following  evening  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Firbank  chapel,  a 
place  of  much  interest  to  our  party ;  and  thence  proceeded  to  IQrikby 
Lonsdale,  where  we  arrived  late.  The  next  morning  we  carefully  ex- 
amined the  rochs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  for  Salix  tenuis 
folia,  which  we  soon  discovered ;  we  also  noticed  Saponaria  officinalifl 
and  Catabrosa  aquatica.  Passing  along  the  road  towards  C&sterton, 
we  gathered  Geum  intermedium ;  and  in  a  lane  beyond,  we  found 
Qnercus  sessiliflora.  On  the  mossy  rocks  overhanging  Whelprig 
brook,  we  gathered  Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni,  sparingly.  We  Uien 
crossed  the  moors  in  a  southerly  direction  for  some  miles ;  but  little 
was  noticed  till  we  reached  the  Ingleton  road  at  Leek,  where  we  found 
Meconopsis  Cambrica.  Shortly  afterwards  we  had  a  fine  view  of  In** 
gleborough,  though  its  top  was  enveloped  in  mist.  Nothing  worthy 
of  particular  notice  was  seen,  till  we  arrived  at  the  Bridge  Inny  near 
Ingleton,  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  plant  of  Geteraeh  officina-* 
rum.  After  an  hour's  refreshment  we  again  set  out  to  explore  HJelk^ 
wood,  which  was  formerly  known  as  one  of  the  localities  for  Cypripe* 
drum  Calceolus ;  it  seems  to  have  been  exterminated  here,  as  in  most 
of  its  other  localities.  Epipactis  ensifolia  has  also  been  almost  ex- 
terminated in  this  wood.  We  think  it  well  to  remark  here,  that  in 
almost  every  instance,  our  British  Orchideae  are  damaged,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  gathering  the  stem  when  in  flower,  with  the  whole  o{  the 
leaves  on,  even  though  the  root  be  left  perfectly  uninjured. 

Helks-wood  extends  for  upwards  of  a  mile  along  the  steep  and 
often  precipitous  sides  of  Thornton-beck.  Here  we  gathered  Rosa 
Doniana,  Convallaria  majalis,  Polypodium  calcareum^  and  a  Salix 
closely  resembling  S.  tenuifolia.  Near  the  end  of  the  wood  is  a  pnetty 
waterfall  called  Thornton  Force.  Returning  through  Ingleton,  weno^ 
ticed  Senecio  Saracenicus  and  Mentiia  citrata ;  the  former  occupied 
a  considerable  space  near  the  centre  of  the  village. 

The  next  day  we  started  early  for  Weathereote^cave,  between  four 
and  five  miles  distant  Saxifi'aga  aizoides  adorned  the  edges  of  many 
of  the  rills  by  the  rbad-side,  with  its  brig^  golden  flowers.  A  rapid 
descent  over  masses  of  rock  brings  you  to  the  bottom  of  this  remarko 
able  opening,  which  has  nigged  precipitous  sides.  From  a  dark  fis« 
rate  near  the  top,  a  body  of  water  pours  down  and  instantly  disappears 
among  the  tumbled  stones  at  the  bottom,  producing  a  v^ry  carious 
and  striking  efiect.  Near  the  entrance  of  this  cave  we  noticed  Stella- 
ria  nemonim,  Allium  carinatum,  Meconopsis  Cambrica  and  Saxifraga 
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Geum ;  the  last  appears  to  have  been  originally  planted  there,  but 
is  now  completely  naturalized.      After  taking  some  refreshment  at  an 
inn  in  the  vicinity,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  Ingleborough.      We 
crossed  several  extensive  ^^ limestone  pavements,"  in  the  deep  crevices 
of  which  we  found  Actasa  spicata,  Lastraea  rigida,  and  some  of  the 
commoner  ferns :  on  the  grassy  slope  we  noticed  Aira  cristata.      The 
ascent  of  the  mountain  was  steep  but  not  difficult,  and  we  were  soon 
able  to  enjoy  the  fine  bracing  air  and  the  extensive  prospect  from  the 
summit.      On  the  limestone  rocks  near  the  top  we  gathered  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia,  and  below,  on  the  millstone-grit,  we  saw  Sedum  Rhodiola 
in  abundance,  and  after  some  search  discovered  Poa  alpina  in  consi* 
derable  quantity,  though  frequently  growing  in  places  scarcely  acces- 
sible.    H.  C.  Watson,  in  his  *  Botanist's  Guide,'  remarks  that  he  fears 
there  is  some  error  in  the  statement  of  this  plant  having  been  found  on 
Ingleborough ;  but  it  will  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  we  were 
gratified  in  being  able  thus  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  this  locality. 
Here  we  also  found  a  Poa,  somewhat  resembling  the  Teesdale  Poa 
Pamellii,  and  which  we  at  first  took  to  be  thai  species,  but  more  mi- 
nute investigation  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  P.  nemoralis,  var.  glanca- 
Rapidly  descending  the  easy  slope  of  the  mountain  on  the  east  side, 
we  passed  a  deep  circular  chasm  of  curious  chasactar,  called  ^Gaping 
Gill  Hole."      A  mountain  stream  pours  into  this  chasm,  failing  to  an 
unknown  depth.      A  stone  thrown  in,  after  rebounding  from  side  to 
side  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  soiuids  at  last  as  though  it  was 
hurled  into  a  spacious  subterranean  cavern.    The  stream  again  emer- 
ges at  a  place  about  a  mile  distant,  and  probably  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  entrance*    On  reaching  the  Tillage  of  Clapbam, 
we  found  a  chaise  waiting  to  eonvey  us  to  Settle,  •  wbeie  we  so5n  ar- 
rived, and  were  kindly  entertained  for  some  days  at  the  residence  of 
our  fiiend  and  fellow'-traveller,  John  Tatham,  jun^    The  day  following 
was  very  much  one  of  vest,  as  regards  bodily  exercise:  we  however 
visited  the  beautifully  wooded  rock  called  Castlebar,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  town  is  a.tuated.      Here  we  saw  abundance  of  Allium  cari- 
natum.      Though  the  evening  proved  stormy  and  somewhat  wet,  we 
visited  Attermire crags,  about  two  miles  distant     The  fogon  the  hills 
made  it  difficult  to  see  our  way,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  plants.   Hav- 
ing however  a  good  guide,  we  soon  came  to  the  place  where  Lastraea 
rigida  grows  abundantly ;  we  also  noticed  Cardamine  impatiens,  Hie- 
racium  rigidum  and  Lawsoni,  and  a  single  plant  of  Polystichum  Lon- 
chitis.    This  fern  is  very  scarce  here,  only  a  few  plants  having  been 
yet  discovered  among  the  tumbled  limestone  rocks.      We  were  fully 
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occupied  till  late  in  the  evening  wiih  pressing  and  changing  our  spe- 
cimens (which  now  amounted  to  a  considerable  number),  preparatory 
to  starting,  as  we  proposed,  the  next  morning,  for  Malham-cove,  Gor- 
dale  and  Amcliffe  ;  the  account  of  which,  with  the  remainder  of  our 
tour,  we  shall  reserve  for  a  concluding  paper. 

(To  be  continued). 


Art.  CCXXXVIII. — Descriptions  of  New  Mosses  and  Lichens  from 
the  Australian  Colonies.  Written  for  the  Botanical  Society  of 
London,  by  Thomas  Taylqr,  Esq,,^M.D,* 

The  bundle  of  Musci  sxuSl  liehenes,  from  a  large  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  the  laie  Allan  Cunningham,  and  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
the  Jiberality  of  Mr^  Hewett  Watson,t'  contained  several  duplicates 
and  but  few  species,  and  of  tfafese  a  very  'limited  number  that  were 
new.  I  proceed  to  notice  and  describe  -the  most  interesting.  Hyp^ 
num  arcuatum  of  Hedwig,  to  be  found  in  very  few  collections,  occur- 
red growing  oa  the  bark  of  trees,  at  Norfolk  Island.  From  New 
Zealand  was  iseceived  Hypnum  flexile  of  Hooker,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  distinguisibed  irom  Leskea  flexilis  of  Hedwig.  From  the 
same  place  was  sent  Leskea  ooncinna,  Bboker^  a  variety,  however, 
much  smaller  dxan  that  figured  either  in  the  ^  Musci  Exotici  *  or  in 
Schw8Bgriehen^&  Supplement ;  the  capsules,  too,  were  not  erect,  but 
drooping  from  the  bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the  seta.  From  Nor- 
folk Island  came.  Leptostomum  ereietufm  of  Browti,  in  the  same  spe- 
cimens varying  singularly  in  the  Aze  of  the  capsules.  It  was  most 
pleasing  to.  find  gathered  in  New  Zealand,  Dicranum  vaginatum  of 
Hooker,  described  in  the  -  Musci  Exotici  ^  as  coming  from  the  elevat- 
ed valleys  of. the  Andes.  Our  common  Usnea  plieata,  Ach.,  occurred 
in  New  Zealand,  and  Sticta  crocata,  Ach.y  with  fine  apothecia,  so  rare 
in  Europe,  was  collected  in  an  expedition  to  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales,  under  Major  MitohelL    I  proceed  to  describe  the  new  species. 

Dicranum  Menziesii,  Tayl.  Caule  casspitoso,  erecto,  subramoso  : 
foliis  undique  imbricatis,  erecto-patentibus,  strictis,  ex  ovali  basi 
longius  tenuiterque  setaceis,  apice  subserrulatis,  uninerviis :  capsula 

*  Read  before  the  Society  September  6, 1844. 
f  **  The  collection  (consisting  chiefly  of  vascular  plants)  was  purchased  at  public 
auction,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cunningham ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the 
specimens  had  been  mingled  together,  though  from  different  localities." — H.  C,  W. 
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lineari-oblonga,  a^bphysftta, '  ex  tlusii '  6rtctd  •  apice  <5tif V Attt**, '  x)|^(dft\ilo 
inclinato,  longius  rostrato.  '  '     '  I  -   ■  i       .  . 

Norfolk  Island,  Allan  CunMngham.  I  had  tei^elved  'the  ^Mie  frmii 
Mr.  Menzies  from  New  Zealand,  and  named  it  after  biin,  in  1814. 

Tufts  wide,  pale  yellowish-oKve  liboTe,  darker  below.  >  St»ms  1^ 
inch  high,  crowded,  parallel,  erect,  branching  principally  near  the  bai^ 
and  then  very  sparingly.  The  leaves  ^sposed  to  be  heteromallous, 
but  never  circinate ;  the  fruit  scarcely  exceeds  the  stems  iti -height ; 
in  front  of  the  capsule  and  at  the  base  there  is  a  projecting  stmuia. 
The  peristome  is  dark  brown,  the  teeth  strongly  barred,  unequally  di- 
vided, the  larger  segment  of  one  tooth  always  adjacent  to  the  larger 
segment  of  the  adjoining,  which  is  not  unusual  in  Ae  genus.  The 
calyptra  is  dimidiate,  from  a  narrow  base  swelling  considerably  and 
then  becoming  subulate. 

The  figure  of  Dicrannm  fasciatum  in  Hedwig's  Species,  t.  28,  is  not 
unlike  the  present,  differing,  however,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  de- 
scription and  plate,  by  the  creeping  stems,  the  nerveless  leaves,  whose 
summits  are  wider  and  shorter,  the  pedicels  for  the  most  part  gemi- 
nate and  scarcely  exserted,  and  the  want  of  any  struma  to  the  capsule. 

Bryum  lepiothedum^  Tayl.  Caule  lax^  csBspitoso,  erecto,  subia- 
moso :  foliis  obovatis  oblique  cuspidatis,  marginatis,  dentatis,  in  ro- 
sulam  congestis :  capsula  curvata,  lineari-oblonga ;  operculo  conico, 
acuminulato. 

Norfolk  Island,  Allan  Cunningham.  I  had  received  this  species 
from  Mr.  Menzies  in  1814,  collected  in  the  same  place. 

Stems  nearly  I  inch  high,  sending  up  from  near  the  base  of  the  pe- 
richsBtium  a  pair  of  annotinous  shoots.  The  lower  part  of  the  sAam  is 
nearly  naked,  at  the  top  and  nearly  at  one  point  the  leaves  are  clus- 
tered, and  when  moistened  recurved  and  stellate ;  they  are  concave, 
carinate,  somewhat  oblique,  with  a  sufficiently  obvious  mai^naticMi ; 
when  dry  each  leaf  is  somewhat  twisted  in  itself.  The  top  of  die  pe- 
dicel and  capsule  both  tend  to  form  one  curve ;  the  capsule  is  usually 
remarkably  slender.  The  inner  peristome  is  split  down  for  only  about 
one  fourth  of  its  length,  and  has  two  filiform  processes  between  each 
pair  of  perforated  laciniae. 

In  Bryum  Billardierii,  Schwag,^  the  leaves  are  immarginate  and  the 
capsule  pendulous  and  oblong.  From  the  Swan  River  Biyum  cam- 
pylothecium,  TayL  MS.,  the  present  is  distinct,  by  the  want  of  long 
excurrent  nerves  to  the  leaves,  and  the  slender  capsules,  which  gra- 
dually increase  in  width  towards  the  top. 


cili :  foliis  laxis,  erecto-patentibas,  ex  lata  ova^  basi  lanceolato-siib- 
iMili9|iS]i'S^cml^t|ijf»  ^j^uosis/  iubsiecun(ii$ :  cap^ula  rotundatoroblonga, 
curriato-iC^muAy  8t4aia^ba«il^^c»gpl)bp,;.  op^rculo  eonve^o,  umbonatQ. 
.  £[qrfo}k  Island,  J^Um  Cunningham^  1  .bad  received  thii^^  coiUeeted 
in.  )i8Ji6  l^y  Richard  .C^yIli^ttg!haT^l»  jb.  N€>v  ZleaJ^dt,  ^  ./ ...  ,. 
.  TWlti^wde,ipaleyelilQi^sb*gi:e,epv!  Siwns  sq^rc/ely  I  ijiphbigh,  very 
filendef ,  ii^ddidaebravii.  Leaves  .i:aAeT .  di{|taiit}  wi|,h  ^ni^;  ^cu^ins^ted 
top0^  variously  Ip^nt.  Tbc.  capsple  undep  a  l^i^s  .ghowj^f  -a  i;eddish- 
browm  ratlp«ilatioB  on  .tbe.surf^pe,  ^Itb  ceUs  rather  lajge.  Under  eac;b 
dark  browoy  lanceolate,  ^ransTersfely  ba^ed  tootb  of  the  outer  peri- 
stome, hm  a  pale,  yellowish  4x>Qth  of  the  initer  peristome,  which  is 
bifid,:bttt  with  segmoBts  unequal  in  size. 

The  present  ranks  near  some  of  the  smaller  varieties  of  Bartramia 
fontana,  Swarlz, .  but  then  the  leaves  are  longer,  narrower,  and  with 
the  denticulations  less  prominent. 

ifypnum  excaeattmi,  Tayl.  Caule  decumbente,  surculis  erectis, 
£lfitigi8ttim  ramosis :  foliis  imbricatis,  patentibus,  concavissimis,  rotun- 
datis,  breviter  apiculatis,  integerrimis,  basi  binerviis :  capsula  ovata, 
inclinata ;  operculo  conico,  rostellato. 

Five  Islands,  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  Allan  Cunningham,  I 
had  the  same,  collected  in  ^^  Australia,  1823,'^  by  Fraser,  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Greville. 

Tufts  loose,  very  pale  green.  Stems  either  decumbent,  with  short 
branches ;  or  the  shoots  erect,  dendroid,  with  branches  fascicled  above. 
Leaves  very  round,  in  the  dry  state  pitted  in,  when  moistened,  all 
equally  tumid ;  they  are  set  horizontally ;  they  are  shining  from  their 
great  convexity.  The  capsules  have  a  slight  struma,  are  unequal  in 
their  sides,  ovate,  bent  to  one  side.  The  pedicels  are  smooth  :  the 
perichaetial  leaves  differing  widely  from  the  caidine  in  their  lanceola- 
to-acuminate  shape. 

The  present  may  be  readily  known  from  its  allied  congener,  Hyp- 
nom  Arbuscula,  Hooker^  by  the  smaller  size  of  all  its  parts,  its  more 
decumbent  haUit,  and  above  aU,  by  its  more  considerable  although 
more  slender  pedicels. 

Usnea  scabrida,  Tayl.  Thallo  erecto,  scaberrimo,  pallida  cinereo- 
flavescenti,  frbrillis  confertissimis,  patenti-curvato-adscendentibus, 
Bttbramosis :  apotbeciis  demum  planiusculis,  ciliis  confertis  radian  ti- 
bus  margine  dorsoque  tectis ;  disco  stramineo-albido,  pulverulento. 
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Interior  of  New  South  Wales,  Allan  Cunningham*  I  had  received 
the  same  from  Mr.  James  Drummond,  from  Swan  River. 

Thallus  from  1  to  2  inches  high,  fastigiate,  very  rough ;  apothecia 
larger  than  in  anj  of  the  congeners.  The  fibrils  of  the  thallus  and 
the  cilisB  of  the  apothecia  are  quite  analogous,  and  are  buds,  which 
may  be  observed  expanding  into  new  thallus. 

The  Vmeajkrida  of  Acharius  is  known  from  the  present,  by  its 
greater  size  and  by  the  backs  of  its  apothecia  being  quite  smooth. 

Parmelia  tubularisy  Tayl.  Thallo  orbiculari,  stellato,  albido,  lobis 
subpinnatifidis,  linearibus,  planiusculis,  subtus  inflatis,  impresso-cor- 
rugatis,  aterrimis,  glabris :  gemmis  marginalibus,  elongato-granulatis 
demiim  linearibus :  apotheciis  substipitatis,  concavis,  disco  castaneo 
laevi,  margine  subintegerrimis. 

Interior  of  New  South  Wales,  Allan  Cunningham*  I  had  the  same 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  by  favour  of  Dr.  Balfour. 

Thallus  from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  white,  with  black  edges ; 
the  linear  lobes  are  sometimes  convex.  The  apothecia  sometimes  in 
old  age  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  then  jagged  at  the  edges  and 
nearly  plane  at  the  disk. 

This  is  one  of  a  small  tribe  of  the  Parmeliae  with  inflated  lobes.  It 
is  easily  known  from  the  European  P.  diattype  and  P.  physodes  both 
of  Acharius,  by  the  deeper  division  of  the  thallus  into  linear  lobes  to 
the  very  centre,  while  the  lobes  themselves  are  far  more  distinct. 

Thos.  Taylob. 


Art.  CCXXXIX. — list  of  Plants  observed  in  the  dried-up  bed  of  a 
Wear  on  Lvddenden-brook,  in  July,  1844.      By  S.  King,  Esq. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  plants  observed  during  the  month  of  July, 
1844,  growing  upon  what  is  in  this  neighbourhood  called  damstones 
(a  wear),  situate  in  Luddenden-brook.  It  is  a  sort  of  novelty,  many 
of  the  plants  contained  in  it  being  strangers  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  will  at  least  show  the  dryness  of  the  season,  and  the  scarcity  of 
water,  in  permitting  the  seeds  to  vegetate  in  such  a  place,  which  con- 
tains little  more  than  a  hundred  yards  of  surface.  It  will  also  show, 
in  some  degree,  the  means  whereby  plants  are  frequently  dispersed 
abroad  to  places  foreign  to  them,  as  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
many  of  them  have  escaped  from  the  sweepings  of  the  corn-mill  which 
stands  upon  the  stream  a  few  hundred  yards  above,  whither  they  had 
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been  conveyed  among  the  grain.  Those  marked  thus  *  were  not  pre- 
viously known  to  grow  in  this  district  The  list  comprehends  the 
species  that  grew  on  the  fence-wall  adjoining,  though  none  but  what 
a  person  standing  in  the  water-course  might  reach.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  number  of  species  would  have  greatly  increased,  had  not  a 
change  taken  place  in  the  weather  and  brought  on  a  flood,  which  quite 
obUterated  my  prolific  bit  of  botanizing  ground. 


Anemone  nemorosa 

Scabiosa  succisa 

Polygonum  lapatbifolium 

Ranunculus  acris 

Tussilago  Farfara 

Persicaria 

lepens 

Solidago  Virgaurea 

aviculare 

*Papaver  Rhoeas 

♦Anthemis  arvensis,  a  sin- 

Convolvulus 

Cardamine  hirsuta 

gle  plant 

Mercurialis  perennis 

^'Erysimum  cbeiianthoides, 

♦Pyretbrum  inodorum 

Ulmus  montana 

plentiful 

*        Partbenium 

Alnus  glutinosa 

Brassica  Napus 

Gnapbalium  uliginosum 

Juncus  effusus 

Sinapis  arvensis 

Senecio  vulgaris 

cQuglomeratus 

*       nigra 

*Centaurea  Cyanus,  a  sin- 

•bufonius 

Lepidium  campestre 

gle  plant 

Luzula  sylvatica 

Viola  canina 

Lapsana  communis 

Carex  remota 

Silene  inflata 

Lactuca  muralis 

Antboxantbum  odoratum 

*       anglica,  a  single  plant 

Leontodon  Taraxacum 

Alopecurus  pratensis 

♦Lychnis  vespertina 

Soncbus  oleraceus 

geniculatus 

Sagina  procumbens 

Hierax»um  paludosum 

*        agrestis,  plentiful 

Spergula  arvensis 

sabaudum 

Agrostis  vulgaris 

Stellaria  nemorum 

Acbillaea  Millefolium 

Aira  caespitosa 

media 

Campanula  rotundifolia 

Holcus  lanatus 

ulig^nosa 

Calluna  vulgaris 

mollis 

C^iBstium  viscosum 

Fraxinus  excelsior 

Poa  trivialis 

Geranium  robertianum 

♦Convolvulus    arvensis,    a 

annua 

Lotus  major 

single  plant 

Dactylis  glomerata 

Vicia  sepium 

Digitalis  purpurea 

Festuca  ovina 

♦Ervum  tetraspennum,plen. 

.    Veronica  Cbamaediys 

duriuscula 

tiful 

♦Acinos  vulgaris,  a  single 

gigantea 

*        hirsutum,  ditto 

plant 

Bromus  asper 

Orobus  tuberosus 

Galeopsis  Tetrahit 

*        commutatus 

Spiraea  Ulmaria 

Galeobdolon  luteum 

mollis 

Alcbemilla  arvensis 

Stacbys  sylvatica 

Bracbypodium  sylvaticum 

Rubus  froticosus 

Primula  vulgaris 

Triticum  repens 

Rosa  canina 

Plantago  major 

Lolium  perenne 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha 

lanceolata 

multiflorum,  in  toler- 

P;ru8 aucuparia 

♦Cbenopodium  album 

able  quantity 

Epilobium  montanum  . 

Atriplex  patula 

temulentum,  ditto 

Chrysosplenium  oppositif. 

angostifolia 

Equisetum  arvense 

Angelica  sylvestris 

Rumex  obtusifolius 

Lastraea  Filix-mas 

Heracleum  Spbondylium 

crispus 

dilatata 

Antbriscus  sylvestris 

acetosa 

Atbyrium  Filix-femina 

Galium  Aparine 
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tB^dsfi llie«boy^:IIiecB>*reieahMl:t]ie cnltirl^ta^  wbe^V^Mtf.lboep 
and  ^tato.  Some  of  the  stiBollgem  o^ciir  in  fevesai  oih^  pji«cpft  ^m^ 
tko  hsdok,  £ir  half  a  va&e  fag^liieiv  alonlg  with  ^Litiidi^Qmittili  ^fTQAr 
86,  ^Fesdnoa  btonmdeSy  ChryminAenwtm  aegeittn^  A0rQat0«iimtGir 

IhagOy  &c«  &e.  j  ••>  —  .^'  f.  ••      t 

.    LaneiHclise,  L«ddeii4iBn«  SiJfl^  Sii^Kf^/ 

Dear  Halifax^  Sep.  13, 1844. 


Abt.  CCXL.-- Notes  on  sofne  Queriesabaut  the  \London  Q<ifdlfigv^(^ 
of  British  Plants.^  Commumcated  by  G.  E,  Dbnws^  E^q., 
.Hon.  Sec.  Bot.  Soc.  London. 

In  *  The  Phytologist'  for  the  current  month  (Pbytol.  1077),  a  letter 
appears  fiom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Grindon,  in  which  many  querieB  are  pro^ 
posed  to  me,  touching  the  reasons  why  certain  names  are  used  in  the 
London  Catalogue,  for  species  which  are  designated  by  other  names 
in  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue, —  why  certain  plants  are  entered  as  spe- 
cies and  others  as  varieties^  —  why  some  are  marked  indigenous  and 
others  introduced  ?  In  reply  to  the  letter,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  answex  such  questions  in  detail,  without 
writing  enough  to  fill  whole  Nos.  of  ^  The  Phytologist*  The  many 
pages  written  about  the  names  and  distinctions  of  GBnanthe  pimpi- 
nelloides,  Carex  paradoxa.  Primula  elatior,  Hieracium  sylraticum, 
and  their  respectively  allied  species  or  varieties,  afford  satisfactory 
proofs  that  reasons  for  names  and  distinctions  are  rather  too  lengthy 
affairs  to  be  entered  upon  by  scores  at  once. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (Phytol.  1015)  that,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, the  names  employed  in  the  London  Catalogue  are  adopted 
from  writers  of  authority ;  and,  in  most  instances,  they  are  names 
which  have  been  very  generally  in  use  among  botanical  writers.  Those 
who  require  reasons  for  such  names,  ought  to  seek  them  in  the  pub- 
lished works  of  the  authors  from  whom  they  are  tak^i.  Those  who 
object  to  the  names  so  sanctioned,  ought  to  show  reasons  against 
them,  instead  of  idly  calling  for  reasons  why  other  parties  have  not 
rejected  them. 

Both  Mr.  Sidebotham  and  Mr.  Grindon  seem  to  have  written  under 
a  strange  fancy,  that  the  compilers  of  the  London  Catalogue  were  in 
some  way  bound  to  have  adopted  exactly  the  same  names  as  were 
employed  by  the  compilers  of  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue.  But  if  the 
names  of  this  latter  Catalogue  had  been  implicitly  adopted,  other  ob- 
jectors would  just  as  reasonably  have  asked,  why  a  mere  list  of  names 
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#l&«'fQlfowedi;'4tf  pt4fcxiMiet  t^^tbcibeet  de8cd|>tive  fk>iki^t  en  British 
Botdlnyi  «ticfa*as  tftt^Beof  Smithy  Hooker/ or  Batiingtoil  ?  N<^  only 
do  thfe  Flt^ms'bf  Smhli  tttid  Hooker  (die  bigbest  authorities  wbahaiv^e 
vtrriUen' floras  of  Britido)  difibr  from  the  Ediobiii^h  Catalogue  in  ma* 
ny  names,  —  but  even,  in  several  instances,  the  names  of  the  Edin*- 
bilfgh'Calli}<^ue  are  again  changed  and  made  difi^ent  in  Mr.-Babing- 
ton's  ^  Manual  of  British  Botany/  Whe^  tre  thus  find  thiei  same  au* 
ihof  using  one  set  of  names  in  l:Mlr^Eiiisb^at.)>  and  other  names  in 
1843  (M^ual),  there  can  be  no  great  ground  for  surprize  or  censure 
iii'the  circumstance  of  two  different  Societies  being  still  less  uiiiforin 
iii  their  nomenclature. 

Mutatis  mutandiSf  similar  observations  may  be  extended  to  the 
distitietiohs  between  species  and  varieties,  between  native  and  natu- 
raiissed  plants.  In  very  many  instances  they  can  be  only  the  opinions 
of  individuals,  drawn  from  imperfect  evidence*  It  is  mere  mis-use  of 
terms  to  represent  Mr.  Sidebotham  as  endeavouring  to  ^^  elicit  the 
prindple  or  plan''  which  was  followed  in  distinguishing  native  and 
naturalized  plants.  There  could  be  no  "  principle  "  —  that  is,  general 
rule :  each  case  must  be  decided  by  itself,  on  the  best  attainable  evi- 
dence. One  species  (say,  for  example,  Impatiens  fulva)  is  excluded 
because  known  to  have  been  introduced  from  a  distant  country ;  ano- 
ther (Gorydalis  lutea)  because  its  localities  are  all  near  houses,  or  in 
spots  to  which  the  plant  is  likely  to  have  been  carried  by  the  hand  of 
man ;  another  (Linum  usitatissimum)  as  being  a  species  long  in  ordi- 
nary cultivation,  and  not  permanent  in  its  localities.  Thus,  there  is 
no  common  test  applicable  —  no  general  rule  —  no  "principle"  to  be 
followed.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Sidebotham's  own  errors  to  as- 
sume (not  ask  for)  a  principle,  when  he  stated  the  number  of  local 
Floras  as  the  test  between  native  and  naturalized  species. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  writers  who  seek  controversy,  are  so  prone 
to  assume  and  assert  things  without  the  warranty  of  fact  in  support. 
It  was  wrong  in  Mr.  Sidebotham  to  make  the  incorrect  statement  just 
adverted  to.  It  is  equally  wrong  in  Mr.  Grindon  to  connect  the  words 
^^  extensive  changes  in  nomenclature  "  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Sidebo- 
tham. Those  words  occurred  in  the  editorial  note  (Phytol.  974),  but 
uot  in  Mr;  Sidebotham's  letter;  and  they  were  repeated  by  myself 
only  in  a  paragraph  which  expressly  related  to  the  "  editorial  wishes 
for  uniformity  of  nomenclature,"  (Phytol.  1016).  By  connecting  these 
words  with  Mr.  Sidebotham's  name,  Mr.  Grindon  is  enabled  to  give  a 
pcHut  blank  contradiction  to  a  charge  -^'— -  never  made  ! 

Thus  far  I  have  replied  to  such  portions  of  Mr.  Grindon's  letter  as 
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can  be  supposed  to  possess  any  general  bearing  or  interest  I  do  this 
in  my  capacity  of  Secretary  to  the  Botanical  Society ;  though  I  can- 
not go  so  far  as  to  allow  that  any  office-bearer  of  the  Society  should 
feel  called  on  to  answer  queries  like  this :  —  ^'  if  Carex  irrigua  is  a  va- 
riety, why  not  also  rariflora  ? " 

I  have  now  only  to  add  further,  that  apy  competent  botanist,  en- 
gaged in  writing  on  die  plants  of  Britain,  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  such  information  as  can  be  afforded,  about  any  species  or 
variety  included  in  the  London  Catalogue, — ^provided  his  inquiries  be 
addressed  to  me  through  the  post-office.  There  seems  no  good  rea- 
son for  such  questions  being  addressed  to  the  readers  of  ^  The  Phyto- 
logist  *  generally :  it  looks  too  like  mere  display  or  notoriety-seeking. 

G.  £.  Dennbs. 


Art.  CCXLI.  —  Notice  o/PresFs  *  Hymenophyllac€<B,^ 
(Continued  from  p.  1059). 

The  characters  given  to  the  HjnnenophylloidesB  are  these. 

''  Sorus  in  dentibus  aut  laciniis  frondis  apicalis  immersus  vel  his  consumtis  subla- 
teralis  exsertus.  Indusiom  e  duabus  laminis  frondis  divisis  et  alteratis  constructum  ; 
hs  in  varia  altitudine  marginibus  connate  indusium  ad  medium  usque  ad  basim  bi- 
fidum  effonnant  Beceptaculum  indusio  longius  vel  squilongum  vel  brovius,  aut  fili- 
foime  in  parte  superioro  capsuliferum  infeme  nudum,  aut  apice  globoso-incrassatum 
ibidem  capsuliferum  infemeque  nudum,  aut  cylindricum  aut  obovato-  vel  lineari-  cla- 
yatum  undique  capsuliferum." — ^p.  26. 

I  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (Phytol.  1047),  that  the  main  dis- 

I  tinction  between  the  Trichomanoidese  and  Hymenophylloideae,   is 

I  founded  on  the  structure  of  the  involucre ;  this  part,  in  the  latter  tribe, 

being  for  the  most  part  composed  of  two  distinct  valves,  which  are  se- 
parated nearly  to  the  base.      A  perusal  of  the  characters  above  cited 
I  will  show  that  the  receptacle  affords  litte  or  no  assistance,  since  it  is 

occasionally  longer  and  occasionally  shorter  than  the  involucre,  and 
that  its  form  is  as  variable  as  its  length.  Indeed  the  author  seems  ra- 
ther to  have  adopted  this  dichotomous  division  in  compliment  to  his 
numerous  predecessors,  who,  following  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  have  treated 
the  groups  as  genera,  than  to  be  impressed  with  any  idea  of  its  value 
or  importance.  Passages  clearly  evincing  his  views  on  this  subject, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  for  instance,  in  describing  Leptocionium, 
he  observes,  ^^  It  is  a  genus  intermediate  between  the  Trichomanoideae 
and  Hymenophylloideae,  possessing  the  receptacle  of  the  former  and 
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the  involucre  of  the  latter."  We  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  regret 
that  an  author  entertaining  such  views  should  hesitate  to  carry  them 
out,  and  should  bow  to  mere  authority.  We  consider  it  impossible 
for  any  one,  whatever  his  skill,  to  define  for  the  satisfaction  of  others 
the  genera  or  tribes  known  as  Trichomanes  and  Hymenophyllum ; 
and  we  hold  it  needful  either  to  adhere,  with  Linnaeus,  to  the  genus 
Trichomanes,  or  to  adopt  the  generic  subdivisions  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent. For  if  we  divide  the  Hymenophyllaceae  into  sections  of  any 
kind,  more  than  two  such  sections  will  be  required ;  the  Didymoglos- 
seae,  for  instance,  will  occupy  a  rank  at  least  equal  to  the  Hymeno- 
phylloideae.  A  modem  writer  on  Ferns  has  an  apposite  passage  on 
this  subject ;  and  it  seems  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  a  work,  so  ex- 
actly supplying  the  desideratum  there  pointed  out,  should  be  so  soon 
afterwards  in  the  hands  of  botanists.* 

Genus,  Leptocionium,  PresL 

<<  Venae  pinnats,  simplices,  prominuls,  libera  desinentes.  Sorus  terminalis,  sessilis. 
Indusium  usque  fere  ad  basim  bipartitum  suborbicnlatum,  laciniis  planis  appressis 
margioe  aequaliter  serrato-ciliatis.  Keceptaculum  cylindricum,  obtusum,  undique  cap- 
suliferum,  Junius  indusio  sequilongum,  adultum  duplo  longius  nudum  cicatriculis  ob- 
longis  spiralibus  notatum.    Capsulae  lenticulares,  sessiles. 

**  Rbizoma  repens,  filiforme,  tenue,  hine  inde  pakis  piliformibus  patentibus  ad- 
spersum,  radicibus  flexuosis  pilis  (radiculis)  horizontalibus  vestitis.  Frondes  sparss. 
Stipes  semi-uni-pollicaris,  teres,  flexuosus,  fusco-ater,  aut  glaber  aut  bine  inde  paleis 
piliformibus  adspersus.  Frondis  limbus  semi-sesquipoliicaris,  lanceolatus,  acuroina- 
tus,  basi  acutus,  margine  pilis  bipartitis  sen  dicranoideis  crassiusculis  ligidis  acutissi- 


*  Hymenopbyllum  '*  was  separated  by  Smith  as  a  genus  in  tbe  fifth  vol.  of  the  Turin 
Transactions,  and  the  name  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  subsequent  botanists,  a 
strong  proof  of  the  weight  of  Smith's  authority,  for  even  now,  when  generic  subdivi- 
sion has  extended  to  so  great  a  length,  we  have  no  new  genera  founded  on  such  ima- 
ginary differences  as  those  which  separate  Hymenophyllum  from  Trichomanes.  In 
my  endeavours  to  draw  a  line  between  these  genera,  I  have  been  totally  unsuccessful : 
if  we  regard  the  exserted  receptacle  of  the  one,  or  the  bivalved  involucre  of  the  other, 
the  only  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  Is  this-^that  those  species  with  the  longest 
receptacles  at  present  stand  in  Trichomanes,  those  with  the  most  distinctly  bivalved 
involucres  in  Hymenophyllum.  These,  however,  are  mere  questions  of  degree,  and  are 
quite  insufficient  to  guide  the  botanist  who  —  without  a  prior  knowledge  of  a  plant  — 
seeks,  by  means  of  books,  to  ascertain  its  generic  and  specific  names.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  understood  that  I  object  to  the  subdivision  of  the  Linnean  genus  Tricho- 
manes ;  so  far  from  this,  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  some  competent  bota- 
nist shall  rearrange  the  entire  group,  pointing  out  characters  that  admit  of  no  dispute, 
and  leading  us  on  to  a  far  more  accurate  knowledge  of  these  beautiful  plants,  than  we 
can  hope  to  glean  from  any  works  yet  before  the  public."  —  Newman's  British  Ferns, 
p.  323. 
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mit  ciliatns,  piofunde  pinnatiAdua,  lacinns  alternls  obkmgo^'laiiceolaftis  oMtBi^'indso- 
dentatis,  dentibus  obtusis  apice  serratis,  serraturis  remotis  acuUssimia  siibciKi^ri^'' 
Parencbyma  e  cellulis  bexagonU  regularibus  construotum,  teaierum,  transpajrens,  i«  una 
pagina  pilis  bipartitis  supia  descriptis  adspersum.  Bacbis  proipiiiula,  flexuosa,  fusca* 
Yens  pinnaUm  exorientes,  prominulse,  fuscse,  simplices,  apice  libero  obtuso  desinentes 
racbideque  in  nna  pagina  pilis  bipartitis  sapra  descriptis  loDgioribas  tamen  et  snbinde 
ad  ortam  renarum  tripartitis  vestHie,  in  altera  glabns.  Soras  in  dente  infimo  superi- 
ore  laciniaram  terminalis  et  illnm  absorbens  Tel  obliterans,  sessilis,  panrus.  ladotfinB 
fronde  panlulum  tenerius,  e  cellulis  iUa  multo  minoribus  coDstractam,  suboKbiofulatiim, 
usque  fere  ad  basim  bipartitum,  laciniis  planis  adpressis  a  medio  usque  ad  apifwi^i  si- 
nuato-iequaliter  serratis,  senaturis  acutissimis  in  ciliam  abeuntibus.  Beceptaculum 
cylindricum,  obtusum,  rigidum,  rectum,  Junius  indusio  aequilongum  undique  capsuli- 
ferum,  adultum  indusio  duplo  longius  denudatum  et  cioatrieulis  ovali-oUoBgis  dpira- 
liter  ambientibus  (a  capsulis  delapsis)  instruotum,  ima  basi  parumper  incranatnm. 
Capsnls  lenticulares,  sessiles.  Spors  tettaedrice,  Tenuculoso^punctulatie." — ^p.  27. 
I.  L.  dicranotricbum,  Presl. 

This  truly  beautiful  and  remarkable  species  was  brought  from  Chili 
by  Mr.  Cuming,  and  its  description  is  comprised  in  that  of  the  genus. 
A  second  species,  Hymenophyllum  fucoides  of  Swartz^  a  native  of  Ja- 
maica is  doubtfully  referred  to  the  same  genus. 

Genus,  Mtrmecostylum,  IVes/. 
''  Venae  prominulse,  pinnatim  ramosae,  venulis  simplicibus  liberis.  Sornd  termina- 
lis,  sessilis.  Indusium  ovale,  utrinque  convexum,  profunde  bifidum,  laciniis  conni- 
ventibus  apice  senrulato-ciliatis  aut  integris.  Receptaculum  indusio  dimidio  long^ius, 
cylindricum,  rigidulnm,  a  medio  ad  apicem  pulnnis  capsularum  crebre  yerrucosum 
ibique  capsuliferum.  Capsulae  turbinatae,  sessiles.  Rbizoma  repens,  teres,  paleis  pi- 
liformibus  patentissimis  vestitum,  radicibus  flexuosis  radiculis  piliformibus  copiosis 
obsitis.  Frons  bygroscopica,  stipitata,  oblonga,  utrinque  acuta,  glaberrima,  bipinriata,* 
pinnis  oblongo-lanceolatis  subpettolulatis,  pinnulis  pinnatifidi^,  laciniis  linearibua  in 
typica  et  in  cbilensi  specie  sinuato-serrato^liatis  undulatisque,  in  specie  antillana  in- 
tegerrimis  vel  apice  emarginatis.  Stipes  bi-  tripoUiCaris,  in  M.  tortuoso  alatus,  ida 
serrato-ciliata  orispata  vefsns  badm  decrescente,  in  M.  clsntto  nudus  teres  filifoimis. 
Aacbes  fuscse,  in  M.  tortuoso  alat®,  ala  sinuato-serraUMsiltata  undulaUKcrispata,  in  M. 
clavato  teretes  nudae.  Costse  prominulse,  fuscse,  flexuosae.  VensB  prominulse,  fascs^ 
pinnatim  ramosse,  venulis  simplicibus  apice  libero  desinentibus.  Parenchyma  trans- 
parens,  e  cellulis  bexagonoideis  constructum.  Sori  in  laciniis  frondis  terminales,  ses- 
riles,  satis  magm.  Indusiuift  lineam  longum,  ovale,  utrinque  convexum,  na^ae  tfupra 
basim  bifidum,  kunniis  eoaniventibus,  in  M.  tortuoso  apice  sermlato-^ldnge  cUiiuliB, 
in  M.  clavato  integris  emarginatis  maigine  planis  aut  uadulatis  repandiave.  Beqeptat- 
culum  cylindricum,  obtusum,  rigidulum,  rectum  aut  incurvum,  Junius  indusio  brevios 
aut  aequilongum  basii  nudum  et  versus  apicem  capsuliferum,  in  M.  tortuoso  adultum 
indusio  dimidie  bngius  rariisime  Hloferedoplo  losgiua  et  apicem  venii&]wMnia  ver- 
racirformibus  capBubran  spivaliter  di^sHia  scabiia  Ofebrisqae  uistruetxuiy  in  M.  dm-^ 
vaie  oonfonne,  sed  pnlvinis  bis  minoribus.  Capsul»  lentioakri-tsrbiDaliB,  awntesi"*-^ 
p.28.  '  ' 
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1.  M.  (ortuosnm.    Trieh.  tortuosuTO,  Banksy  in  Herb,  Jacq.     Hymen,  tortaostmii 

Tins  species,  on  which  the  genus  is  founded,  was  collected  by  Sir' 
Joseph  Banks  in  New  Zealand,  and  a  specimen,  labelled  Trichoma- 
nes  tortuosum,  was  communicated  by  that  illustrious  naturalist  to  M, 
Jacquin^  and  is  now  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
Vienna. 

2.  M  ?  dichotomum.    Hymen,  dichbtomum,  Cav. 

3.  M.  clavatom.    Hymen,  clavatum,  Sw. 

Genus,  FTTCHOPHYLmii,  Pr^. 

"Costa  teres.  Venae  pinnats,  altons,  distantes,  ramoss,  venulisqae  apice  Uhew 
derinentes.  Sorus  in  laoinia  frondis  terminalis,  compressus,  sessilis.  Indnsiiim  ad 
duas  tertias  partes  bifidum,  laciniis  ovatis  obtusis,  altera  integm,  alterra  bifida.  •  Re.' 
ceptaculum  lineari-cylindricum  basi  incrassatum  nudum,  apioem  Tarsus  pulvinis  Ver- 
rucffiformibus  spiraliter  dispositis  provisum.  Oapsuls  lenticulares,  verrucis  receptaisuli 
suboblique  affixes.  Bhizoma  repens,  filiforme,  ramosum,  radicibusque  sparsis  palea- 
ceo-pilosuin.  Prons  stipitata,  bygroscopica,  tenera,  trausparens,  pinnulis  secnlffdarfis 
pinnatifidis  integrisque,  laciniis  insequaliter  acutiusoole  serrulatis  longitudinaliter  pli- 
catis,  cseterum  glaberrimis,  racbibns  margine  foliaoeo  in  dentes  acuminatos  diviso  pro** 
visis.  Stipes  uni-  tri-poUicaris,  teres,  bifarie  paleaceus  vel  potius  margine  frondis 
utriusque  in  dentes  acuminatos  paleseformibus  dissolute  instructus.  Costs  tenues, 
prominulse,  stipiteque  racbibusque  atro-fuscs.  Venae  venulaeque  teres,  steriles  apice 
libero  desinenies.  Parenchyma  e  cellulis  bexagonoideis  construe tum.  Sori  in  superior! 
frondis  parte  obvenientes,  in  laciniis  terminales,  sessiles,  compresso-plani,  mediocres. 
Indusium  usque  ad  duas  tertias  partes  longitudinis  bifidum,  laciniis  ovatis  obtusis 
conniventibus  aequalibus  altera  usque  ad  duas  tertias  partes  longitudinis  bifida,  lacif 
niis  aequalibus  sinu  acutiusculo  divisis,  altera  integra.  Beceptaculum  indusio  aequilon-, 
gum,  rectiusculum,  filiforme,  teres,  basi  incrassatum  infemeque  cicatricibus  linearibus , 
longitudinaliter  spiralibus,  a  medio  usque  ad  apicem  pulvinis  verrucaeformibus  crebris 
patentissimis  spiraliter  ordinatis  apice  truncatis  suborbiculatis  et  coloratis  instructum. 
Capsulfle  in  verrucis  sen  potius  pulvinis  sessiles,  oblique  affixae,  lenticulares." — ^p.  29« 

1.  P.  plicatum.    Hymen,  plicatnm,  Katdf,     Hymen,  magellanicum,  Wilid,  herb. 

This  species  was  brought  from  Chili  by  Chamisso  and  Cuming. 
Presl  observes  that  although  it  possesses  the  general  habit  of  tlie  Hy- 
menophyllaceae,  it  is  totally  different  in  the  structure  of  the  fruit.  He 
considers  that  by  means  of  the  genera  Leptocionium,  Myrmecostylum 
and  Ptychophyllum,  a  complete  attd  continuous  series  is  formed  of 
the  Trichomanoideae  and  HymenophyUoideae. 

Genus,  Hymen ophyllum. 
''  Costa  teres,  prominula.  Venae  alternae,  distantes,  ut  plurimum  ramosad,  saepius 
utrinqtte  pinnatae,  in  pinnis  dimidiatis  in  latere  inferiori  deficientes,  steriles  venulisque 
apice  libevo  obtoso  d^inentes.  Sorus  in  lacinia  terminals,  aut  saborbiculatus  aut  sae- 
pissime  ovalis,  utrinque  convexus,  sessilis  aut  subpedicellatus.  Indusium  bilobum, 
bifidum  aut  bipartitum,  lobis  laciniisve  demum  patentibus.    Capsulee  lenticulares,  ses. 
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siles,  receptaculo  clavato  obtuso  undiqoe  «ffixs.  Rliizoma  repens,  tenQiasimttm,  fili- 
forme,  lainosum,  radicibus  alternis  radiculisque  pilis  palesfonnibus  copiosissimU  Testi- 
torn.  Fiondes  stipitaU^  bygrome^noa,  lao^roB  vel  tenerrinuQ,  spars®^  transjpare^tes, 
pinnatim  divUe,  rarius  pilis  a  basl  furcatis  resUg^^pius  sinuato-^rrulaUe^  serraturis 
subinde  pilos  simplices  g^entibus,  sspius  gla^m^  paginis  conformibus.  Stipes 
varie  loDgitudinis,  teres,  subinde  margioato-alatus.  Racbes  teretes,  utrioque  promi. 
nulsy  sspe  margioe  foliaceo  alat«B,  Cost®  teretes,  tenues,  prominulae.  Vens  pinna- 
tim exorientes,  alteme,  ramosse,  non  prominulae,  venulisque  apice  libero  obtuso  aut 
acutinsculo  desinentes,  in  quibusdam  6peciebus,ob  pinnas  dinvidiatas  i.  e.  latere  pinna- 
ram  inferiore  deficiente  solummodo  in  latere  pinnarum  superioxe  obveuientes.  Paren- 
chyma e  cellulis  bexagonoideis  constitutum,  tenerum  vel  teqerrimum.  Sorus  in  lacinia 
frondis  terminalis,  sspissimas  laciniam  ipsam  efficiens,  sessilis  aut  .^nbpediceUatus, 
solitarius  (in  qualibet  lacinia),  mediocris,  rarius  parvus,  in  H«  paiiumo  solui^^odo  in 
lacinia  terminali  obveniens  et  inde  In  fronde  terminalis.  Indusium  e  cellulis,  be^go- 
noidds  constitutum,  .fronde  tenerius,  aut  sub-orbiculatum  usque  ad  medium  bilobjaiai 
(in  Cycloglosso),  aut  ovalQ  ad  duas  tertias  vel  tres  quartas  partes  bifidum  (in  Eubyme- 
nopbyllo  et  Craspedophyllo),  aut  usque  .ad  basim  bipartitum  (in  Spbferodio)^  lobis  pla- 
niuaculis  conni?entibus  (in  Cycloglossp),  aut  ]acimis  conv^xis.  conniventi]btus  {[ip,,]^uky- 
menopbyllo),  aut  parUtkonibus  ?alde  convexis  poncbsform^bus ,  (sic  dicti^  ii^tis) 
demum  patentis^imis  (i^n  SphsN^odip).  Sepeptaculuip.undique  (^piuiUs  obsituipi,  cap- 
Bulis  dekpsis  cicatricibus  linearibus  spiraliter  ambi^ntibus  instruct^ip^  in  C)^loglo6^ 
et  Eubymenopbyllis  liAeari'-clay^tum  indusio  sequilongij^m,  ^n  Spba^rpdio  obWng^la- 
yatum  demum  indusio  longius  vel  Sfibloogius. .  Capsular  lenticular^s,,  sepsil^,.  supra 
plans  et  simpliciter  cellulose,  in  Sphserodio  supeme  excentrice  stellato-radiatsp. .  Spors 
tetraedricffi,  punctis  minutis  verruculat®/*— p.  29. 

This  genus  is  divided  into  four  sections,  as  under.' 

1,  H.  Wilsoni,  Mook.  (H.  tunbridgense^  JSchh.  M.  ^  135,  d), 
%  H.  Meyeri,  PmL  "  H.  glaberrimuw,  fiwmd^  oblongs  obtusa  pinp^jpiiims 
subpetiolulatis  dimidiatis  superne  profundJssx,me  pinoatiiidiQ,  l^^iniis  l^iiefn^ni^^ijbitn- 
sis  sinuato^cuteque  serrulatis,  sorls  sessilibus  subglpbo^i^^ndusiiq  integ^nj^,  ^cy^fsp- 
taculo  incluso,  stipite  racbique  tereti  nuda,,petiolulo  fi^pe^^alato  ixdf^tf^  ^^..feretL 
H.  tnnbridgense,  b.  DrSge,  PL  Cap.  Bx$.  ,  ,,  (•..., 

"  Habitat  in  Capite  Bonae  Spei,  ubi  legit  clar.  Drege." — p.  ^0, , 

3.  H.  antarcticum,  PresL  **  H.  glaberrimum,  fronde  oblonga  obtusa  bipiimata, 
pinnis  subsessilibus  oblongo-lanceolatis,  pinnulis  oblongo-lanceolatis  obtusis.  .-sinuato- 
acuteque  serrulatis  decurrentibus,  soris  pedicellatis  obovato^tiibglobosis,.  Uidfisio  inte- 
gerrimo  aut  obsolete  denticulato  repeptaculum  aequante,  stipij^  racbibusque  alatis.  H. 
tnnbridgense,  Sieh.  Syn,  FU,  n,  134.  Flora  Mixta,  n,  264.  .     . . 

'*  Habitat  in  Nova  Hollandia  ad  Port  Jackson,  ubi  legijt  Sieber.'' — ^p,  50., 

4.  H.  Menziesii,  Presl.  ^^  H.  glaberrimum,  fronde  lanceolata  bjpiiinata,  pinnis 
petiolulatis  dimidiatis,  pinnulis  linearibus  acutis  mucronato*>^inuato-serralatis,  soris 
pedicellatis  obovato-subglobosis,  receptaculo  indusium  integerrimum  asquante,  rachi- 
bus  supeme  alatis,  inferne  stipiteque  teretibus  nudis..  H.  tunbridgense,  Jacq^.JSerh.  in 
Herb,  Mus,  BoL  Imp.  Vim, 

^  Habitat  in  Staatenland,  ubi  legit  Menzies."— p.  51. 
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**  EUHYMENOPHYLLUM. 

5.  H.  valvatum,  Hook,  et  Grev. 

6.  H.  blepharodes,  PresL  "  H.  fronde  oblongo-lanceolata  angustato-acuminata 
pinnata,  pinnis  opposiiis  altemisque  petiolulaiis  lanceolatis  oblusis  profunde  pinnati- 
fidis,  laciniis  linearibus  obtasis  emarginatis  mucionato-serrulatis,  soris  sessilibus  ovatis 
obtu8is,  indusii  laciniis  apice  ciliato-serratis  demum  pateDtissimis  receptaculo  longio- 
ribus,  racbi  supeme  alata,  inferne  stipiteque  tereti  costisque  pilis  simplicibus  furcatis- 
que  aspersa. 

"  Habitat  in  insula  Martinica,  unde  attulit  Kobaut.*^ — ^p.  61. 

7.  H.  minimum,  Less,  et  Rich. 

8.  H.  tunbridgense,  Sw. 

9.  H.  asperulum,  Kunze, 

10.  H.  cupressiforme,  LaUll. 

11.  H.  Dr^geanum,  Presl.  *^  H.  glaberrimum,  fronde  lanceolata  angustato-acu- 
minata  bipinnata,  pinnis  petiolulatis,  pinnulis  lanceolatis  obtusis  profunde  pinnatifldls, 
laciniis  inferioribus  cuneatis  bilobis,  superioribus  integris  lobisque  linearibus  obtusis 
emarginatis  argute  serrulatis,  rachibus  petiolulisque  alatis,  priraaria  basi  stipiteque 
filifoimi  nuda,  soris  pedicellatis,  indusio  obovato  receptaculum  superante  apice  ins- 
qualiter  denticulate.     H.  tunbridgense,  a.  DrSge,  PL  Cap,  Exs. 

"  Habitat  ad  Promontorium  Bonae  Spei,  ubi  legit  clar.  Dr^ge." — ^p.  52. 

12.  H.  peruvianum,  Hook,  et  Grev, 

13.  H.  seselifolium,  Presl,  "  H.  glaberrimum,  fronde  oblongo-lanceolata  acuta 
tripinnata,  pinnis  petiolulatis  altemis  distantibus  lanceolatis  acutis,  pinnulis  primariis 
lanceolatis  acutis,  secundariis  cuneato-lanceolatis  tri-  bifidis,  laciniis  emarginatis  bilo- 
bisTe  alisque  rdcbidum.stipitisque  ciliato-serrulatis,  soris  sessilibus,  indusii  laciniis 
ovato-lanceolatis  obtusis  integerrimis  receptaculo  longioribns. 

"  Habitat  in  Chile,  ubi  coUegit  clar.  Cuming." — p.  62. 

14.  H.  multifidum,  Sw.    Trichomanes  multifidum,  Forst. 
16.  H.  unilaterale,  Bory. 

16.  H.  serra,  Presl,  ^'  H.  glaberrimum,  fronde  lanceolata  acuta  bipinnata,  pinnis 
petiolulatis  dimidiatis  latere  inferiore  acuminato-serrulatis,  pinnulis  linearibus  emar- 
ginatis  racbibusque  petiolulisque  acuminato-serrulatis,  infimis  pinnarum  inferiorum 
bifidis,  soris  sessilibus,  indusio  lanceolato  obtuso  integerrimo  usque  ad  basim  bifido  re- 
ceptaculum superante,  stipite  filiformi  racbisque  basi  nudo. 

*'  Habitat  in  Chile,  ubi  collegit  clar.  Cuming."— p.  63. 

17.  H.  pectinatum,  Cav. 

18.  H.  secundum.  Hook,  et  Grev, 

19.  H.  asplenioides,  Sw. 

20.  H.  fumaroides,  Bory. 

21.  H.  Thunbergii,  Eckl.  PL  Cap.  Un,  It.  n,  92.  H.  tunbridgense,  Kunzey  Acot. 
Afr.p.7iypartim, 

22.  H.  flabellatum,  LabilL 

23.  H.  nitens.  Brown, 

^.  H.  fratemum,  PresL  ''  H.  glaberrimum,  fronde  oblongo.lanceolata  acuta  tri- 
pinnata, pinnis  petiolulatis  ovatis  obtusis,  pinnulis  primariis  cuneato-lanceolatis  obtu- 
sis, secundariis  cuneatis  bifidis,  laciniis  linearibus  obtusis  integerrimis,  rachibus  petio- 
lulis  stipitisque  apice  alatis,  soris  sessilibus,  indusii  laciniis  ovatis  obtusis  insqualiter 
obtuseque  denticulatis  receptaculum  crassum  superantibus. 

4z 
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'*  Habitat  in  Jamaica;  inventor  ignotus.'' — ^p.  54. 

25.  H.  Poeppigianum,  Presl.  '*  H.  glaberrimum,  fronde  lineari-lanceolata  angus- 
tato-acuminata  tripinnata,  pinnis  petiolulatis  oblongis  obtusis,  pinnulis  primariis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  obtusis,  secundariis  tri-  bifidis  iategrisque  laciniisque  late  liuearibus  obtusis 
emarginatis  integenimis,  racbibus  petiolulis  stipitisque  apice  alatis,  soris  sessilibus, 
indusii  usque  ad  basim  bifidi  laciniis  ovato-subrotundis  integerrimis  receptaculum  su- 
perantibus.  H.  clavatum,  Poepjng^  FU,  Exs,  Kume^  Fil.  Poepp,  in  Linnaay  IX,  p,  109. 

**  Habitat  in  Peruvia  ad  Panipayaco,  ubi  collegit  clar.  Poeppig." — ^p.  54. 

26.  H.  Jalappense,  Schlecht. 

27.  H.  Grevilleanum.     H.  polyantbos,  Hook,  et  Grev, 

28.  H.  polyantbos,  Sw.   H.  millefolium,  Svhleckt.  Mathews^  PL  Pers,  Exs,  n.  1790. 

29.  H.  emarginatum,  Sw, 

30.  H  P  javanicum,  Spr,    H.  crispnm,  Nees  et  Blume, 

31.  H.  dsdalum,  Blume, 

32.  H.  paniculiflorum,  Presl,  "  H.  glaberrimum,  fronde  orata  obtusa,  tripinnata, 
pinnis  petiolulatis  ovatis  obtusis,  pinnulis  primariis  lanceolatis  obtusis,  secundariis  11- 
nearibus  indivisis  obsolete  emarginatis  integenimis,  stipite  basi  tereti  apice  racbibos- 
que  alato,  soris  in  apice  frondls  paniculatis,  indusii  usque  fere  ad  basim  bifidi  laciniis 
orbiculatis  receptaculum  superantibus.    Cuming^  PI,  Philip,  Exs,  n,  214. 

*'  Habitat  in  insulis  Pbilippinis,  verosimiliter  in  insula  Luzon,  ubi  legit  clar.  H. 
Cuming.'*— p.  55, 

***  Ctcloolossum. 

33.  H.  csespitosum,  Gaudich,  in  Frey, 

34.  H.  Cumingii,  Presl,  "  H.  glaberrimum,  fronde  lineari  piunata,  pinnis  cunei- 
formibus  obtusis  pinnatifidis,  superioribus  dimidiatis,  laciniis  lato-linearibus  obtusis 
emarginatis,  stipite  filiformi  nudo,  racbi  alata,  soris  immersis,  indusii  ad  medium  bi- 
fidi  laciniis  orbiculatis  integerrimis  receptaculo  equilongis. 

"  Habitat  in  Cbile,  ubi  legit  clar.  H.  Cuming,"— p.  5Q, 

35.  H.  semibi valve,  Hook,  et  Grev. 

36.  H.  decurrens,  Sw, 

a,  Jacquinianum,  fronde  lineari-lanceolata,  Jacq,  Coll,  2,  t.  2,/.  1, 2. 

/3.  Sieberianum,  fronde  o^ta,  Trick,  clavatum,  Sieh,  Syn.  Fil,  n,  141, /laWtm. 

37.  H.  Kobautianum,  Presl,  ^'  H.  glaberrimum,  fronde  lineari-lanceolata  acuta 
bipinnata  basi  angustata,  pinnis  petiolulatis  altemis  lanceolatis  obtusis,  pinnulis  cune- 
ato-lanceolatis  obtusis  pinnatifidis,  laciniis  linearibus  emarginatis  alisque  rachidum 
integerrimis,  racbibus  petiolulisque  alatis,  stipite  filiformi  nudo,  soris  semiimmeisis, 
indusio  usque  ad  medium  bifido,  laciniis  obovato-orbiculatis  integerrimis  receptaculo 
sequilongis.    Tricbomanes  clavatum,  Sieh,  Fl,  Mart,  n,  250.  Syn.  Fil,  n.  141,  partim. 

^  Habitat  in  Insula  Martinica,  ubi  legit  Kobaut." — ^p.  56. 

38.  H.  Scbomburgbii.    Hymenophyllum,  Schomb,  PI.  Guj.  Exs,  n.  509. 

****  Cbaspedphyllum. 

39.  H.  marginatum,  Hook,  et  Grev, 

(To  be  continued). 
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Art.  CCXLIL  —  Additional  Notes  on  Suffolk  Botany, 
By  W.  L.  NoTCUTT,  Esq. 

Having  on  a  former  occasion  communicated  some  particulars  of  an 
excursion  I  made  in  Suffolk  last  year  (Phytol.  823),.  and  having,  this 
summer,  revisited  that  part  of  the  country,  perhaps  a  few  additional 
observations  may  not  be  altogether  unacceptable.  My  visit,  however, 
was  paid  at  a  period  which,  though  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  all  the 
year,  is  not  the  most  fertile  for  the  botanist ;  namely,  the  latter  part  of 
May.  I  again  observed  most  of  the  plants  noticed  in  my  last  com- 
munication, though  many  of  them  were  not  in  flower.  In  addition  to 
these,  I  saw  in  the  meadows  bordering  the  river  Gipping,  a  great 
abundance  of  Orchis  latifolia  and  Saxifraga  granulata,  the  former  be- 
ing especially  luxuriant ;  while  in  the  river  itself  was  Potamogeton 
lucens,  and  at  its  sides  and  in  the  adjoining  ditches,  plenty  of  Cicuta 
virosa.  In  a  pond  in  the  meadows  between  the  Gipping  and  the 
Bramford  road,  was  a  large  patch  of  Acorus  Calamus,  just  coming  into 
flower.  CEnanthe  fistulosa  grows  in  the  neighbouring  ditches,  and 
Menyanthes  trifoliata  in  the  boggy  parts  of  the  meadow. 

Turritis  glabra  I  found  in  two  other  localities  besides  the  one  men- 
tioned in  my  former  paper.  On  the  Belstead  road  I  found  it,  though 
sparingly,  from  Stoke-hills  to  the  place  where  the  Belsted-brook 
crosses  the  road :  at  this  latter  spot  Galium  cruciatum  abounds,  and 
Malva  moschata  grows  in  small  quantity.  In  the  fields  beyond,  Se- 
dum  Telephium  adorns  the  hedge-bank,  and  in  a  hedge  a  little  fiir- 
ther  on,  I  found  a  tree  of  Quercus  Cerris,  most  likely  planted.  I 
met  with  Turritis  glabra  again  in  a  cornfield  on  the  way  to  Downham- 
reach  woods :  it  was  just  at  the  top  of  the  hill  above  Greenwich-farm, 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  on  the  river  side,  is  Hog-island,  a  locality  for 
Statice  rariflora.  This  is  a  remarkably  pleasant  walk,  and  by  no  means 
devoid  of  botanical  interest  In  the  neighbouring  cornfields  we  meet 
with  Papaver  Argemone,  and  at  the  end  of  them  emerge  into  Gainsbo- 
rough's lane,  so  named  after  the  celebrated  Sufiblk  painter,  Gainsbo- 
rough. Some  of  the  views  in  this  lane  afibrd  the  most  beautiful  com- 
bination of  river  and  wood  scenery  imaginable.  At  its  termination 
are  Downham-reach  woods,  which  deserve,  and  I  doubt  not  would 
richly  repay,  a  close  and  careful  investigation.  Here  was  Orchis  mas- 
cula  in  profusion,  and  just  in  its  prime,  and  such  magnificent  speci- 
mens I  certainly  never  beheld  before.  By  the  side  of  one  of  the 
dilches  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  I  found,  after  a  little  search,  plenty 
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At  the  back  of  Broo)£*s  ball,  nealr'Ipswiefa,  is  ^  hilly  tarbpm's&eld : 
here  I  fbund  Orobanehe  majot,  which  has  maintained  tfaiv^tt^  for 
a  great  number  of  years ;  it  wia»y  h<^weter,  in  vevy  i^all  ^qitaoiity  this 
year.  I  have  not  seen  it'ekewhere  near  Ipswixfliy  ttioag^ibhd  brbcm, 
on  which  it  commonly  fixes  its  roots,  ii  vi^iy  abundant  on^Stoke-hill, 
near  (Jreeriwich-farm,  Oauldwell-hall,  &e.  In  the  meadow  bdhind 
Brook's  hall  grows  Epilobium  palustre,  and  in  the  pond 'hi  its  front  I 
used  to  find  a  Ceratophyllum,  I  suppose  demersnm^  but  this  year  it 
was  not  to  be  seenl  Near  this  spot  is  d  lana  w][ileh  .ieadsr  \if':&td  Sof- 
folk  hospital  and  back  of  the  barracks  to  tfa^  top  of  €%Db&-lane  and  in 
which  I  found  Get-aninmpyrenaicum  acnd  Sm}msimnOlQ8atrum  in 
great  abundance.  Gagea  lutea,  a  very  rare  plant  in  ihis  port  '00 iEng^ 
land,  I  believe,  may  be  found  in  Waller's  grove,  a  copse  onNihi^  lefl 
hand  side  of  the  London  road,  about  a  mile  from  ipswich,  op:  that'side 
of  the  copse  which  faces  Stoke-hills. 

Botany  being  only  a  secondary  object  with  me  itx  this  txip,  I  -was 
unable  to  devote  so  much  time  to  it  as  I  could  have  wii^bed,*  and  conld 
only  spare  one  day  to  a  searcb  for  plants  at  Feiixtow  and  its  nMgfb^ 
bourhood.  I  found  nothing  itfore  than  I  have  reeoided  in  m^last 
account,  exciting  a  Poa,  which  was  growing  in  moderate  ple^pi^  on 
diie  sands  which  form  the  point  of  Horwich-faariiiotar  by^Landgtiard- 
fort ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  P.  bulbosa,  though  it  difiecsiii  one  or  two 
points.  *  ••'■  •''      '  ^'   • 

During  my  stay  at  Ipswich,  I  had  the  opportunity  of' l"QokiVig  Aver 
the  herbarium  of  a  Mend  and  relative,  Mr.  John  Notoult,  nm^  de- 
ceased. He  had  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Ipswich  ;  i&d  betxi^  an 
ardent  lover  of  Botany,  had  formed  an  intimate  aequaintanc^'witib  the 
plants  of  the  neighbburhood^  of  whiteh  his  collection  eonsistedy  for 
there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  a  specimen  from  any'  other  place. 
Thinking'  a  notice  of  some  of  the  localities  might  be  interesting,  I 
t^d^eiitte  those  df  a  feiv  specimei^  which  were^  give])  me  by  tbe  gen- 
tleman in  whose  hands  the  eoUection  liow  isl  r  With  ^hes  exd^ptkm  of 
ihfe  two  last,  they  are  all  in  the  irimeiiiate  vleinity  of  Ip^Wich. 

Pulmanaria  angmt^olia.  Between  Wbitton  and  Brainibrd.'  I 
carefully  examined  this  statk)n  without  being  abietodetect  the  plant; 
but  as  the  distance  between  the  two  villages  is  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  the  plant  was  probably  past  flowering,  it  might  easily  have 
been  overlooked.  I  possess  the  specimen,  which  was  gathered  in  1818. 

Sambiicus  Ebulus.     In  the  hedge  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  second 
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field  NJELoftlifi  garddnBr^s  hbtoe,  beiwdeo  Bxook's  htdl  and  Whitton, 
the  second  inclosure  E.  of  the  Norwich  road,  1818. 

Abenu'^ua.:',  Baird0ts<o£field8'.het;weeix  Ipawichiaod  WhittoKi.  *— 
Fields  bfiiwfien  Fo]iaeTeaaVjgiQffii[dnd,ilie:Hentej.xt>aidj  1819; 

SieramamiSidM'ifdum.:  >  (sBeadflided^etyreea  Belstead  ajudLBentlej. 
Intfaei  h€Klgc^onxthe{iB£.iyd^  ti£>theLBiiobk8ham  toadicbetweeh  the<eD- 
tranceiofctfaelaae  koding  to  Foxhall,  andsomeltuts^  axid  in  the  lane 
ooQ  ihd  Ewisbdec  alfiadn  thfi/liedge^^nkiE*  of  the  slsatt  plantation  by 
thedane|;](ftl6kM ,v^«  J\^  a..  .;  u;  ,.:>..,.,.:  r  ■  f-/'.'''  '■  >  ^  ■  ,r     \\,.'x  .-. ;  ■  ,:■ 

i£ii#%fiMii4jp^<»;  ;itQn{&6|Ij{<<bDrder.bf'a^.fieId:  between ^i^wicb 
toS  ¥HhiHi)B;)aald(B)d$Qiinn^  theroa4^<mithe>'W.  side^^^^th-  L;  Niaselia. 
(Tboxeraief^BC&Dftdna  fof  jtlus. jroimg)  (8eiBdliDg9  .MdtiH  libe  .xeal  leaves:: 
ihQi^iipjAoi^'.A/i.ATstp9knsi»,mmi^  ffaeroext  j^aicof 

l^tltem»f<rfith€lWBBal;fon»)jM    V   i;   ^VMui   r-;  ;.,;)        I)..   1..    . 

SUAUurm^ifigiMom*  ,•  ^< oofn^  of  r  iLoimr 'Bdlt^^  by « Biapf -Iaiie.>frr- 
At  theitop  ofifipiaQ^-fatfaddtoe,  St>  H$l0i^'s$i  mt&fClbiry^osplatiiBm  op- 
positifolium.    ,  •  ,.;j    j   ,;-:  <-►    .  ,.»  '    . 

Menifia  9ifb»ed;ri$iu  >Q]^ai5i$el(baii2can>lbe  fLondoioiitHid,/ juat  past 
GrmeHhftl^  atltbe  fo<iitoi(tthe.l}iiii  t  NJi^^eiof.  il^e» first eote^geid  &£. 
of  Brook'sijbflllyva$ob^]7ig:ani{Qstar-^doi(mdi )    -     •  ^^  •  t  • 

£#Nwmf«  I^^iei«l6«^>   ^Backiof >F<oi^ 

ikyibi^^s^mi  dMotni^/^  inlhdaiiead0irNi.Qf.Hai»dford.bi:i)dge, 

OB  the* W.l side  tifit&a;n¥6r^;ifiilUn:£v)3.iMr6it&f60j^  waB  imur  iJne 

brldge.> :  <  GbBi»fieikl&  by^the^sld^i^f.  <he(  OiiwdU^.batwf@a;Hog(is)a&d 
and  Downham-reach,  in  the  second  field  firom  Hog  island. 

Ilfmfkfi$iaU9^  Oieaif;Soutb;«^old» 

]^i<«i4iei>  AeilQi  tlK»rfi(  w<ere  lulie7«p0ciiQefts:of  ^lAoffiOiieriB  ^usilla,  axid 
8eiir€(Q^/o^r}iiiilQre^iigtpll»is^  the  kioa^Ulies:  of  whi^  I  b^.  n^t  time 
to  ttm«(srifeeb  ;  On.  lfae<ih«N^t  vrJ»kb  CKm^^unic^  tbe^peoimetis  of  Statice 
liUQ^niiM^  .thieffe  were  two.  Apeoipaens  of  Uie^iioxmal  >foiiQ  .^  that  plant, 
and>  tam/of  &  i^fifloTa,  whitb:  w^e  niiurki^d^  .^^  S.  liia^iwn^  vf^r«  1 ''  Ibe 
loo^lftl^  we^  lilo^>i^bLi^j»  aQiur  t<be  «liff»,  Ipmiah;  .  My  latbev  hm  m^^^ 
visit^fOie'SpQim  und^ndsiboth  'S^iliiitlQni^m  andjS.  irariflom.  growing 
there,  th^Jo^^ii  is  ni9i3t,p}e£^lifal^.',iltma}9  atsd/udd  tbafin^y  .father  has 
detected •Bel^da^albA.iji  a  )^dgoMjF0lixt<Mir;^is^i^iu»nieiv  from  which 
loo$a|ty'be>  hits  sent ]$a)^  £«$ffi3i^»^i«ii$f^Q^ 

....,.'     J.;.....    .     .,,      ..■      :   .    ,.     '    .  .W.  L.  NOTOUTT. 
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Art.  CCXLIII.—  Varieties. 

521.  Note  an  Lastrtea  Thelypteris.  Having  seen  a  notice  of  Las- 
trasa  Thelypteris  being  found  in  Yorkshire,  in  small  quantity,  I  beg 
leave  to  state  that  it  is  very  abundant  in  two  places  in  this  vicinity, — 
Ascham-bog  and  Heslington-field. — Jas.  BcLckhouse^jun.;  Yorkj  Srd 
ofdthMonthylSU. 

522.  Note  on  a  locality  for  Anthemis  maritima.  On  the  pebbly 
part  of  the  ballast-ground  near  Hartlepool,  I  lately  gathered  a  single 
specimen  of  Anthemis  maritima.  I  believe  the  only  recorded  English 
locality  is  ^'Sea-coast  at  Sunderland.''  Atriplex  rosea  and  prostrata  ? 
are  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hartlepool,  and  A.  marina  oc- 
curs more  sparingly. — Id. 

523.  Note  on  a  Surrey  locality  for  Ceterach  officinarum.  I  believe 
that  at  present  there  is  no  habitat  recorded  for  Ceterach  officinarum 
in  the  county  of  Surrey ;  I  may  therefore  perhaps  be  allowed  to  point 
out  to  your  readers  ^^  a  local  habitation"  for  this  fern  within  the  county. 
On  looking  over  a  collection  of  ferns,  made  by  a  young  lady  in  this 
neighbourhood,  I  was  much  gratified  by  seeing  a  frond  of  Ceterach, 
which  was  stated  to  have  been  taken  from  a  wall  at  Haslemere.  Feel- 
ing a  desire  to  verify  the  habitat,  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Salmon ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  (April  18,  1844),  we 
together  visited  the  spot —  an  old  wall  on  the  south  side  of  Cow-street 
— where  we  found  from  thirty  to  forty  plants.  Of  these  we  contented 
ourselves  with  a  very  few  specimens.  Mr.  Salmon  sent  a  notice  of 
this  habitat  to  Mr.  Newman,  hoping  it  might  appear  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  British  Ferns  ;  his  note,  however,  arrived  too  late,  the 
last  part  of  the  British  Ferns  being  published  a  very  few  days  subse- 
quently.—  Henry  Bull;  Godalming,  Surrey,  September  13,  1844. 

524.  Notes  on  the  change  of  Colour  in  the  flowers  of  the  Hydran- 
gea. Having  paid  particular  attention  to  the  common  Hydrangea  {H. 
hortensis)  for  several  years,  and  during  that  time  having  made  a  varie- 
ty of  experiments  witfi  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  probable  cause  of 
the  frequent  variation  of  colour  so  prevalent  in  that  species,  I  offer 
the  following  remarks  as  the  result  of  my  observations.  They  will,  I 
think,  show  the  fallacy  of  the  statements  which  have  been  recorded  in 
various  periodicals  &c.,  of  changing  the  large  pink  heads  of  blossoms 
into  the  fine  blue  colour,  either  by  growing  the  plant  in  a  particular 
soil  (some  persons  say  peat  or  bog  soil),  or  by  the  addition  of  chemi- 
cal agents  to  the  soil :  as  well  as  that  the  blue  colour  is  by  no  means 
permanent.      When  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  some 
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years  ago,  where  I  was  then  living,  several  very  large  Hydrangeas 
were  growing  in  the  open  borders  of  a  flower-garden,  the  soil  being 
of  various  kinds.  One  plant,  growing  in  a  border  of  stifi*  tenacious 
clay,  produced  beautiful  heads  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  while  another 
by  its  side  had  every  head  of  blossoms  of  a  fine  blue ;  and  in  the  same 
border  was  a  plant  bearing  blossoms  of  pink  and  blue  intermixed,  and 
of  as  fine  a  shade  of  colour  as  on  the  separate  plants.  The  other  bor- 
der was  a  deep  surface-soil  of  peat  or  bog-earth.  The  plants  were  of 
the  same  character  in  this  as  in  the  before-named  border,  and  produ- 
ced the  same  results,  the  blossoms  being  wholly  pink,  wholly  blue, 
and  mixed  as  before.  I  have  plants  here  which  are  growing  in  clay ; 
and  last  summer  (1843)  they  bloomed  pink  and  blue  heads  distinctly 
on  the  same  plant.  In  the  autumn  of  1842  I  took  cuttings  from  plants, 
the  pink  and  blue  separately;  in  the  following  spring,  when  they  flow- 
ered, every  head  of  blossom  was  pink ;  the  soil  varied  from  peat  to  a 
stifi'loam.  In  the  autumn  of  1843  I  repeated  my  experiment,  taking 
my  cuttings  again  distinct,  and  potting  some  of  them  in  pure  loam, 
others  in  peat  soil,  others  in  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  others 
again  in  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat.  No  difierence  was  percepti- 
ble this  summer  in  the  blossoms  of  those  cuttings  taken  from  plants 
with  pink  or  blue  flowers,  with  one  exception,  which  was  that  one 
of  the  cuttings  from  the  blue,  produced  pale  blue  flowers ;  the  soil  it 
was  grown  in  was  pure  loam.  A  slight  tinge  of  blue  appeared  in  a 
few  of  the  flowers  on  other  plants,  on  cuttings  taken  from  the  pink 
kind  as  well  as  the  other.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  careftil  expe- 
riments, and  I  feel  satisfied,  as  a  practical  cultivator,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  colour  in  these  plants  is  of  a  thoroughly  sportive  character, 
and  will  always  be  attended  with  uncertain  results.  For  I  would  ask, 
if  the  soil  causes  the  change  of  colour,  why  should  it  appear  on  the 
same  plant,  as  well  as  on  a  plant  when  growing  in  soil  of  a  decidedly 
opposite  nature  ?  I  should  be  happy  to  hear  of  experiments  on  these 
plants  made  by  some  other  correspondents. — Jno.  R.  Henness;  Dor- 
king^  September  14,  1 844. 

525.  Note  on  Anagallis  cdBrulea.  I  beg  likewise  to  mention  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  raising  Anagallis  cserulea  a  second  time  from  seeds 
of  A.  arvensis.  The  first  time  was  in  1888,  when,  wishing  to  test  the 
two  plants  as  to  their  being  distinct  species,  I  had  sown  seeds  of  A. 
arvensis  in  a  border,  from  which  was  produced  one  plant  of  cserulea. 
And  again,  in  the  present  season,  having  sown  some  seed,  I  have  ob- 
tained the  same  result ;  and  I  now  think  with  Mr.  Grindon  (Fhy tol. 
ISO),  that  A.  caerulea  is  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  A.  arvensis.  Id. 
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526.  Note  <m  the  Bvlbe  (f  Aehimenes pedunculaick  In  the  autumn 
of  1843,  I  observed  a  singular  phenomenon  displayed  by  the  small 
bulbs  attached  to  the  stem  of  Achimenes  peduneulata;  they  are  form- 
ed principally  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  I  had  gathetdd  a  number  of 
the  bulbs  into  a  small  pan,  and  having  occasion  to  move  them  afiber- 
wards,  I  was  surprized  at  the  apparently  spontaneous  irrilaibility  exhi- 
bited by  the  bulbs,  which  continued  for  some  seconds  expanding  and 
collapsing  with  great  rapidity.  I  enclose  a  small  quantity  of  the  bulbs 
for  your  inspection,  and  should  be  happy  to  supply  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents on  application. — Id. 

[On  opening  tbe  box  containing  the  bulbs  (which  resemble  mulberries  in  minia- 
ture) when  first  received  from  Mr.  Henness,  we  were  very  much  surprized  at  the  lively 
movement  pervading  the  whole  mais  into  which  the  bulbs  -had  been  eonapressed  in 
their  journey  by  post.  They  resembled  a  host.of  small  beetles  suddenly  released  fipm 
confinement  in  a  small  space,  and  bent  on  making  the  most  of  their  newly  acquired  li- 
berty.—^dj 

527.  Note  on  Eqtmetum  Telmateia.  Having  ^o^tk  a  discussion  iq 
some  former  numbers^  (Fhytol.  588,  618,  621,  648  and  649),  respect- 
ing Equisetum  Telmateia,  as  to  the  degree  of  nicHstur^  of  the  spot 
it  usually  grows  in,  1  thought  it  xvdght  ioti^reat  some  to  state,  that  I 
have  observed  it  growing.  cQipmonly  in  opm^fidda  in  the  neis^bour* 
hood  of  Stock  and  Galley  wood  common  near  herp..  I  was  surprized 
to  find  the  plant  in  $t  locality  so  gienerally  occupied  by  E.arvensai; 
probably  the  fields  required  landitcbing^  though  I  coioM  not  pesrceive 
that  they  were  particularly  wet;  they  Q^rtainly  were  not.  low  in  situa- 
tion* I*  have  never  se^n  Uiis  Equisetum  growing  in  the  wata:,  but 
two  other  statious  for  it  ne^x:  here  ^re  much  wetter  thw  th^.  preceding. 
Alfred  Greenwood  f  Chelmsfsn-d^  September^  184Wj.   ,, 
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September  6, 1844.~John  Reynolds,  Esq^,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  T.  Ingall  presented  a  specimen  of  Teucrium  Botrys,  found  in  Au- 
gust last  in  a  stctoy  field  at  the  back  of  Box-hill^  between  Brockham 
and  the  upper  part  of  Headley-lane,  (Phytol.  1086). 

Read,  -^  Descriptions  of  some  riew^  Mossed  and  Lichens  fi'om  the 
Australian  Colonies}  by  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.D.,  (Phytol.  I6»8y. 
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Art.  CCXLV.  —  On  the  British  Species  of  Sphagnum, 
By  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Thb  iQvestigatio&  of  this  diffionU  genus  is  more  properly  a  task  for 
one  who  has  uninterrupted  leisure  :  but  since  the  subject  has  recently 
come  under  my  special  notice,  I  am  induced  to  present  the  result  of 
my  enquiries  to  your  readers,  reserving  the  details  for  the  ^  Manual  of 
British  Bryology,'  which  it  is  my  intention  ere  long  to  publish. 

Mr.  Valentine  has  long  ago  pointed  out,  in  the  ^  Muscolo^a  Not- 
tmghamiensis,*  a  good  diagnostic  for  S.  cymbifolium,  DilL  {S.  obtusi- 
folium,  Hook.  Sf  TayL)^  residing  in  the  cellules  which  constitute  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  ramulus.  If  these  are  carefully  examined  with 
a  good  lens,  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  very  curious  lining  of  spiral 
fibres  coating  the  whole  interior  surface,  except  where  the  circular 
pores  are  found.  This  lining,  and  the  circular  pores,  are  analogous 
to  those  of  the  cellules  which  compose  the  leaves. 

8,  compotetum  (Bridel),  found  in  Oxto«i-bog  by  Mr.  Valentine,  has 
the  cellules  of  the  ramulus  quite  destitute  of  spiral  lining.  The  leaves 
are  difibreni  in  shape  from  those  of  S;  cymbifolium^  &vate*dhlongy  the 
upper  portion  Almost  subulate^  and  the  apea^  €(lways  prtsmorso-den- 
tate.  The  leaves  of  8«  cymbifolium  vary  in  shape  from  roundish  to 
elliptical,  generally  boat-shaped,  sometimes  recurved  in  the  upper 
half,  when  they  greatly  resemble  those  of  S.  squarrosum,  but  may  al- 
ways be  known  by  their  very  concave  and  entire  apices,  and  by  the 
prominent  cells  at  the  back  of  the  leaf,  just  below  the  apex.  S.  com- 
pactum  and  S.  cymbifolium  are  the  only  species  known  to  me  which 
have  the  margin  of  the  leaf  minutely  denticulate  (especially  towards 
the  apex) :  all  the  other  species  have  the  margin  entire  and  cartilagi- 
nous, most  evidently  so  in  S.  cu^idatmui  Ebrh. 

S.  squarrosum  (Fers.),  baA  the  leaves  recurved  and  very  acute  at 
the  apex :  it  can  only  be  confounded  with  the  squarrose  variety  of  S. 
cymbifolium. 

S.  contortum  (Schultz)  is  a  dilfficult  species,  as  I  judge  iiiom  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  described  in  the  ^  Bryologia  Germa- 
nica,'  ^^foliis  ovato-acuminatis  faleato-subsecundis  nitidis,  ramulis 
recurvato-contortis."    The  name  itself  seems  to  be  unhappy ;  since  it 

5  A 
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is  applicableoqjy  tOjO^e,  m^^ih^MQU^ggntr^l  fyiii%,^i^^^^^p^dLes. 
Indeed  it  i*  only  by  meOTs  pf  i^j^Qoimi^ns  app^tPJ^ftjr  ^^Jt^^ifttis  W)MW'' 
geot  and  N^il^?'?  . '  Stirpep  CTypJ.  iVrO^eja^.  *l?<9m.  J^pfMMi  ft^  h^W 
enabled  to  identify,  lliisw^s*,.  ..K.JaJ^a^jigh^  in  fljy^fiQfifli^sjpif^f^e 
more.  gieneraL  .st3.te  ,<rf  .l^is  .spewsi  i^  we.j«|l)i(;^,^s.^q^tP^85Rt,jqny 
appearance  of  contorted  epd.fflCnrFe4iffam^li|.,n^,a»y  i^^il^fter^ 
falcate  dir!e0fion.of  thck.  te^Jjrest:  !  Jjt,ofteflLi8i^ft^pp^  ;a  l^rgft^^e^^irtl 
very  toge  laay^Si.  ^hen,,grovimg  ift.nf^it^i;,  ai^^. (^ni)^WjS>ta.V3  Jf^i^?^ 
called  S..  Jaxifolinm  t^y  [Mr. yaWptip^.,(t^^q^gl^,h8.|4^p^tely,;p^^ 
it  as  only  a  variety  of  S.  acutifolium),  and  ba§f{/E^,l9^jagpJlpg^^^7 
ported  as, a,  new  spefiifss rgatb^;?pd  i^.  Peyip^isbir^jl^f.I^ts;,.:^;^ 
Johns..     S;pontQTtqwi  i^rre^4ilyrW:wp<frffii^;S^pyqaWp^^ffl 
conjpactmn,  by.tJae  oyatei-aGttt^.lwf^*^  w^icfr  .ar€?,ne|sfq^tbql§sSjHpaBt 
morse  at  tbe  apex. .  Am  esx;iBUent.additiaxval  .Qhoriraqtpr.  is  fq^f^^^Ai^bp 
cellule  qfjb^  moin^jtem  Hing^Up(^^'  if\  onljf,  Ji^in^  loy^h  ^^hW^^9^ 
respect  it  \  diflfers  .frpn^ ,  al}  kwiwn,  ,i?pfl!cies,  f  >e?^fifipt  .S,  3jL^))^i[;up(iffP9. 
Found  in  Ch^$hii?9.wfi}NatlinBbawhire.»  ir  ,,t   ,[.51-  ,   vu  wv.  .   :  .f  -. 

8.  suhsecwidum  (Nees  ab  Esenb.),  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Bri- 
tain, but  I  think  it  right  to  mention  it  h^^^,,  a^d.|;bp,in(^j,|^o^,l^^lPfgase 
in  the  collection  of  Mougeot  and  Nestler,  it  has  been  confounded  with 
S.  contortum.  The  leaves  of  S.  subsecusdum  are  somewhat  unilate- 
ral, ovate,  acute,  not  pr(Bmorse  at  the  apex^  very  concave,  but  other- 
wise not  readily  «listtugaish^le'  ftKna^  S\Contortu^/Vitli  vhibh  ihey 
agree  in  their  very  small  cellules.  ,  \i  may  b^  that  S.  subsecundum  is 
only  a  variety  of  8.  contortum,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  S  acutifolium  is 
equally  variable  in  reference  to  the  ftp^!t^of  Ifae  leaf,  or  otherwise  two 
species  are  confounded  under  tjiat  n^me..  . 

S,  moUuscum  (Bridel),  is  a  beautiful  liwiie  ;M^  Jspeti^^jlo^^ii  ^9^^ 
Warrington  and  in  Walesi  majay  years  a^o,  ^«Eiys«tf  f  ,iBO^{iie«0je% 
by  Mr.  Spruce  in  Yoi^shire>>  «nd  by  Mr;  8id€^dttiaiiii  ini03Dtoh4M)g^ 
This  has  small,  ovate;  concave,  aciite  led^^,  dba^t^^  |>i^ie»adr8e  at 
the  apex,  and  the  cellules  large,  if  compared  with  S.  subsectmdum 
and  S.  contortum.  It  is  beautifujly  characterised  by  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  cellules  of  the  ^awuU  ;  .eauch  ojf  .tb^jfe,c^ls  (^pli^e  tb^.cy- 
lindrical  ones  of  the  other<speeieB)<is  caiYedfat'l;0p:saAS/i9k>8tasid»Ottt 
from  the  ramulus,  and  th^d  eironlar^rifiee  at  ttyeexiremityisi^thiis^eii* 
dered  very  conspicuous. 

S.  acutifolium  (Ehrh.)j  is  known  by  the  ovate-lanceolate  acute 
leaves,  which,  when  dry,  have  the  margins  unchanged.  .  The  leaves  in 
one  variety  are  very  regularly  packed  in  five  rows.    It  is  veiy  common. 
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S:diJ^p{ilaiiir^'(E.Ub.')  Ma  the  dartllikgteatistiiargitts  of  the  leaves 
refieied  arid  Witjr  irheti  dry ;  thij  shape  of  the  leaf  is  narrower  than 
in'  ^.  ftbtftifo"iiti'm';'^ofteii  very  long  'atrf  tapering  in  the  aquatic  state 
iliiibedf'S/'pluinosiiM.  '  A  less  t^oniinion  species  than  the  last. 

'  Besides"  itHeseehfdiiBleters,  by  ^Mch  the  speeies  may  be  known, 
theie 'ti^bih^  cfotfsifi^ing  in'the'diffeHfttit  form  of  the  perichsetial 
leiaifes,  Whereby  S.  scjuarrosnm,  cjtobifolium  and  acutlfolium  are  very 
oTivioiisly  jieparated  frotri  each  oth^r :  the  otfiers  I  have  but  partially 
exkiiinea::  Difltereritial  fehafactfer^  ar6  foiln'd  also  iti  the  texture  of 
iHi^^vMlls'ttftK^c^psftile.      '  .    :    '       .     : 

'  It  As  tooled 'thai?  theise  hirits  maJy  ierve  as  a  isatidfkctory  reply  to  Mr. 
Sidfeb6tham*s  request  1foi*  information  upon  the  subject,  (Phytol.  871). 
I'sbtflffedl  obliged  by  thecommunicatien  of  specimens  of  any  Sphag- 
nufaf^wijibli  cannot  be  recognized'  as  belonging  to  the  species  here 
cfnuiilfei^ted  as  feriti^h-  It-  is- highly  ptobakble  that  additional  species 
vWll'Wd  dasfeb^ei^dy  espe<;iafly  S.'tenfellil^iri^  Peri.j  liW  that  the  subject 
is  rendered  accessible  to  the  readei^fe  irf^^Th^'Phytdogist.' 

'•■    •'  ^'''    .i  ...-,.•  'T.  r.  n  ..,      ...r..  .    ,...-•     .-.w.  Wilson. 

'  ■  Warrington,'  September  2^,  1844.'    '        ;    .  ■  <  m    .  •  • 


•i  AttT.  COKhVh  ~  NcPice  ofPredfs  *  Ifymenophyllacea,' 

(Concluded  from  p.  1106).  ' 

.1  G^aus,  Sfharocipnium,  .Pret(,  . : 

**  Co^ta  teres,  prominula.  Vens  pinnatae,  alterns,  distantes,  simplices  ramossque, 
sterile^  ventiH^tfe'confofniibiis  apice  libetodesinieittes.  Sorus  in  lacinia  frond  is  termi- 
iUi1i^,^4DMripi^eM0^plafiiiSi  fi^iKv.  loduslom  bifidutD,  laciniis  ovato-orbiculatis  obtusis, 
apprtssis^  ideiDiin  pBtmtibiiB.  EeceptacDUumindusior  brerius,  inferoe  cjrlindricum  nu- 
diim>.api9e.glioibQSOri»^x8asatum  el  cap^uliferum.  Capsulse  lenticulares,  oblique  stipi- 
tats.  Bhizoma  r^ens,  tenuiter  filiforme,  ramosum,  sspe  prster  radices  alternas  fill- 
formes  simplices  ramosasque  radiculis  paljssformibus  piliformibus  copiosissimis  instruc- 
tum.  Frondes  sttpitats,  hygroscopics,  tenerae  vel  tenerrimse,  sparse,  plus  minus  in 
rhizomate  distantes,  transparentes,  pinnaiim  dif iste,  aut  pilts  apice  stellatim  ramosis 
(ambtraeofifon&ilms)  pr«fi0rtim  in  coGds  renis  mai^neqae  oraatee,  aut  sinuato-serrula- 
las, «emturts subindepilis wmplicibus superatis,  ant glaberrims,  paginis conformibus. 
Slipes  vans  longitudinis,  teres.  Racbes  teretes,  utrinque  prominulas,  sspe  una  cum 
stipite  margine  foliaceo  alats.  Costs  teretes,  prominulsB.  Venae  pinnatim  exorien- 
tes,  altemse,  simplices  aut  saepe  ramosaa,  interuae  venulisque  apice  libero  desinentes- 
Parencbyma  e  ceUulis  bexagonoideis  constitutum,  tenerum.  Sorus  in  dente  laciniave 
frondis  terminalis,  solitarius,  sessilis,  oompresso-planus  vel  disco  convexiusculus,  par- 
vus     Indasium  e  laminis  frondis  disjunctis  formatum,  fronde  multo  tenerius,  e  eel- 
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lttli9  hexfigoiHndeis.cotifUtotam,  uafoc  ad  Upes  quaiaia»  rel  qaaitoor  ^Btea  pMtes 

longitudinis  bifidiim,  laciniis  ovato-^iotoiHUtia  ant  orbicnilaii»  ant  obcordatis  primo 
adpressU  deiode  patenUlmSy  in  aomplunbus  qpeciebus  diarghie  tel  ^ne  naigkiHAn  pi- 
lis  apice  stellatim  ramosis  ciliatis  vel  hirsutis,  in  aliis  speciebus  serratiB;  i«  4J!is;8etfE»* 
to-ciliatis,  in  aliis  integerrimis.  Receptaeidum  itidusio  icmiperi  bieriu^infetais  niiin. 
dricuitt  6i  svdimi,  apioe.  gkiioso*  Tel  Bubg1i>bo0p4iiemsiatuin  spongioantt:  e(r  ib&dem 
capsuliferum,  capsulis  delapsis  irregulariter  cicatrisatum.    Gapsulae  leIltioilanH^^lllai^  ' 

gine  undique  anoulo  cla^tieo  ctrcamdato,  -phm  minus  sdpltats,  atiptte  e  ponrioagatione  I 

excentrica  faciei  capsuls  in^Bitoiis  oonsiructo,  plus  noiinus  longd,'  coniinuo,  nmn^uam  | 

septis  transversis  vel  articulationibus  quemadmodum  in  Filicaceis  insignito.     Spojrae  , 

tetraedriciB,  Tenruculis  minutis  punctalatie.^^*^pw  38. '  '   ^ 

This  genus  contains,  besides  seven  new  species,  a  great  number  of  ! 

those  which  have  usually  been  placed  under  Hymenophyllum ;  and 
the  author  arranges  them  under  three  subdivisions,  which  he  names 
Stellata,  Pilosa  and  Glabra :  he  speaks  of  the  great  difficulty  of  ac- 
complishing a  subdivision  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  acknowledges 
the  probability  of  better  diagnostics  being  hereafter  found :  the  names 
of  the  divisions  now  employed  sufficiently  show  the  characters  he  tas 
selected.  '         . 

1.  ^^teUata, 

1.  S.  hirsutun).  Hymen,  hirsutum,  Sw.  excliiso  sjuouymo  Plumier.  H.  attena- 
atum,  Beyrichf  Herb,  pariim, 

2.  S.  sericeum.    Hymen,  sericeum,  Sw, 

3.  S.  tomentosum.    Hymen,  tomentosum,  Kunze,  FiL  Poeppig, 

4.  S.  interruptum.    Hymen,  iulerruplum,  Kunze, 
6.  S.  aureum,  PresL     **  S.  pills  apice  stellatim  ramosis  tomentosum  ffave^cens, 

fronde  lineari  elongata  pinnata  utrinque  obtusa,  pinnis  contiguis  sessUibus  lanceolatia 
aouminatis  inciso-dentatis  basi  superiore  truncatis  subauticulatis  inferiore  cuneatis, 
racbi  tomentoso-birsutissima,  stipite  tereti  glabro,  sons  immersis,  indusio  ad  medium 
bifido,  laciniis  orbiculatis.  Hymenopbyllum  aureum,  Beyttch^  Herb.  H.  sericeum. 
Herb,  Bras,  Reg.  Berol,  n,  190. 

**  Habitat  in  Brasiliae  Serra  d*Estrella,  ubi  legit  Beyricb,  in  Brasilia  sine  todi  spe* 
cialis  indicatione  collegit  Sellow." — ^p.  67. 

6.  S.  Plumieri.  Hymen.  Plumieri,  Hook.  e|  Grev,  excl.  syn.  Plum.  H.  hiisntam, 
Presly  in  Rel  Hignk. 

7,  S.  Sieberi,  PresL  *'  S.  pifis  apice  stellato-ramods  eiliatum  et  Id  stipite  eostis 
venisque  pubescens,  fronde  lanceolata  utrinque  acuta  pinnata,  pinnis  lane^ecSatisan- 
gustato-acuminatis  pinnatifidis  basl  superiore  semiadnatis  inferiore  acolis,*  ladiiii»  se- 
iniovatis  obtusis  obtuse  dentatis,  racbi  alata,  stipite  tereti^  sons  .-,....«..  TiSehomanes 
fiitLixxm^  SM>*  Fl,  Mart,  Suppl.  n.  7i.  h  .-i 

"  Habitat  in  Martinica,  ubi  iegit  Kobaut." — p.  5S. 

B.  S.  pulcbelltlm.   Hymen,  pulcbelhun,  SeMeeht.'  H.  attenualato,  Btpri^t  Serb. 

9.  S.  vestitum,  Presl,  **  S.  pilis  apice  stellato-ramods  eiliatuiii  et  in  stipite  lacki 
costis  venisque  pubescens,  ftondt  lineari.lanceolata  obtusa  bipinnata,  pinnissessilibus 
obTongo-lancetilatis  obtusis,  pinoulis  inferioribim  tri-bifidis,  supeiioribos  ladiviBia  laei- 
niisque  linearibus  obtusis,  racbibus  stipileque  alatis,  sorts  semiimmersis,  indusii  usque 
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ad  laodiiiw  latiid^  laoiaiis  OTbtcttUUB  adprettns  MIMs.     FiliMila  digitate,  IHum.  FU. 

p.  73,  t.  dO,/.  B.    Hynen.  birstttum,  Bs^fieh^  He^h, 

^  H«M(at  ad\E^io  Jaiicdf»  BrasMKs,  iibi  legit  bCftCua-  B«yri<9b'9  io  Bfankitea  legit 

Kohaut."— p:  58. 

1(K  8.  birteUum.    H]jrmeB.  birteUam,  Sir  i       ...  .>...>> 

1 L  S.  ci»«t«im.     Hymm.  ciliatvn,  Sw.     Trick  cffiittumy  tfOs^iU;  M  ;SW£ii.  m 

tS.  S»  Off fillaantmir.    HyOMsu  ciligtmn,  IboJb  «^^k-Mi  lew  jRI.  :  fi'8&.  > 

Id*  &  linewe..     Hymen. iinMi«v ^v^^  - B^pm  sfotimifHetb.  fit^tUfj  B^iBerdi, ti. 

14.  S.  Boryanum.    Hymen.  Botyadmiii,  iFtZ&f.  ..  , 

lA.  S.  capawutfijlum.    Hyipen.,3,9fyj^wup»,  iBflrfrfi^JF»/.,ffraa^,/^^^         _ 

16.  S,  elasticum.     Hymen,  elasticum,  Willd.  . 

17.  S.  dirersilobiun,  Pr6»/.  *'  S.  frottfle  gUbralltieafi4abeMlMl  Mrinq^Aenta 
inferne  bi*  aipenie  sinplieiter  piiin«la«  pinuK  aduatiiv  in&rfotibtts.  hitdBda^i  i^ediis 
(aniiw  lat«ri9t  firo^dis  duplo  majoribus  qiMtm  «M^^  ia  d^as  f if^yiUiM^  fupe- 
rioribus  indivisis  pinnnliaque  linearibus  eniArginM\9.d^ntioul^^  de^tici|li4iBiUUeria» 
racbibus  stipiteque  alatis  denticulato-ciliatis,  pilis  simplicibus,  soris  semiimmersis,  in- 
diisii  nsqne  ad  medium  bifidi  laciniis  orbiculatis  ciliatis. 

'*  Habitat  in  Antillis  P  Scbedula  origmaUs  deperdita,  sed  si  non  fallor,  a  beato 
B^rtero  in  Hispaniola  ledum." — p.  59. 

18.  S.  Scbiedeanum,  Presl.  *'  S.  fronde  ovata  angustato-acut^  l^^ionata^.pinnis 
sessilibus  oblongo-lanceolatis  obtusis,  basi  acntis^  pinnulis  lineaubus  emarginatis  un- 
dulatis  alaque  racbidumi  denticulatis  pijisque  simplicibus  ciliatis,  stipite  pilis  simplici- 
bas  piloso  apice  alato,  soris  semiimmersis,^  indusii  usque  ad,  medium  bifidi  laoipiis 
orbiculatis  deitticul^tis  ciliatisque.  ,  Byipen.  ciliati^m,  ^tihlechu  m  Schiede  et  Deppe 
Pl.Mex.Ex8,  ■'      '"/".^    -..,!..{-     -,..    ",.,';' 

"  H?^bitat  in  Mexico,  ubi  legit  clar.  Schiede'.' —p.  60, . 

19.  S.  tjifiduiQ,    Hymen  Irifidum,  ^TooA,  .e(,  (JVev.  . 

20.  S.  penduium*    Hymeij.  pendulum, -6ory. 

21.  S.  cristatum.    Hymen,  cristatum,  IToot.  e^  G^e», 

22.  S.  biyalve.    Hymen,  bivjjve,  S'w, 

23.  S.  scabrum.    Hymen,  scabrum,  X.e«s. , 

•      '    "'  '3.  i^laV¥a,         •'.•'•. 

34.  S^  tetatooatiim,    Hymen*.  in£Htupatum»  JSory.  . 
2d«  S««ii$lara}e.    Hymen.  4u«ti»]|e,  WU\d%  :    .> . 

26^  S^ticeie^Mttin,    Hymen.  ]iQci«f(rii^w,.  &r3f. 

27,  8.  ittpestre.    Hymen.  rUipesUe,  Rad^, 

28.  S.  caudiculatum.  Hymen,  caudiculatum, .  Ji/foLTt^  .  H.  pHiatUQi,  Herh,  Bras. 
Beg.  BeroL  n.  \S9. 

29..  S.  produotum,  Pml.  **  S.  g]abenrin^um>  fronde  objongp-lanceolata  angnstato- 
aouminata  bipinnata,  pinnis  sessilibus  lanceolatis,  pinnulis  cuneato-oblongis,  inferiori. 
bus  quadri-trilobis,mediisbilobis,  superioribus  indivisis  lobisque  late  linearibus  obtusis 
emarginatis  Sinn  obtnso  inteistinctis,  tenninalibus  etongatis,  laebibus  late  alatis,  stipite 
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rjsjMu^disrecsjspteci^p.dnptoloi^^^pJjl^,,  ,.,  „   ,,  .    .  „,.,.i  -,;,  f,,„.  f,.,„||-7  Yltfj.c 
"HabluUnChUi  ubii^gitclar..H.Cu«^^^^^^^  .[j  .i  .,.,11  j^aiv., 

30.  S.  dilatatum.    Hymen,  dilatatum,  Sw,  .  .  „^ 

pi»i^i9  petioltt]ftljl»  otftto^lwce^tiff^ '  fiwf  utis  ^nnMdUfirlaiiitolklkfototafllipfie^iOiltix^ 
cuppatis  try-  bUtcUf,  tooif^if  UQfaupjl^m  o^«|^.eq|i«^^^pf)i9^e^«afM4ttm)!4ljdH^ 
tis,  stipite  alato  basi  tereti,  sons  exserds,  indusii  usque  fere  ad  ba8ii^jb|^fi^l||9|iuji»^ifvi;-^ 
biculatis  emarginatis  longitudine  latioribus  receptaculum  triplo  superantibusr  Cuming^ 
PL  Exs.  Philip,  n.  130.  - .- -■--  ■_-    -  ^ 

**  Habitat  in  insulis  Philippinis,  Ferosimiliter  in  insula  Luzon,  ubi  legit  clar.  H. 
Cqiping;,''--tp(.  ^*^  ,  ,v,.>  .,\   «,  vv  ,\  .^  <vmn  A^  '^.^•y^■^^')     -     ]]/,]/:)*")  .T.\ 

33.  S.  badium.    Hymen,  badium,  Hook,  et  Grev,  Cunwngy  PL  Exf^  Philip,  n.  112. 
"94.  ^.^ttler'-'HjWtti.-^dlelBoi^.'  '""  '"  =''''  '"-    -■'•'^•"^"'   ''^^  ^^^ 
■  i86»  B.  dcttdsluib.  n65«wiild6ttiiistt«,iSto;.''f!  '  •'<>  '^  .'••>-.. r^^^h  irvjtl  vI'jIj^: 

36.  S.  sanguinolentum.    Hymen.  fosgdiiiolenlQQPviSiM^ 'i')ijirij  lii;  Ht')ff)  *)bi*['} 

37.  S.  undulentum.  Hymen,  undula^um^  Sw,  H.  fumaroides,  Chamisso^  Herb, 
el  Ind.  Kaulfttss,  Kunze.  Hymenophylli  species,  Herb.  Bras.  Reg.  Mus.  Berol.  n.  188. 

;  p8.f  StafAttm^p  jQa:niei|,:w^l«K^!)Sb.)  i 
39.  S.  abietinum.    Hymen,  abietinum,  Hook,  et  Grev.  ,i}\i^ 

...  ,  ,>.t.  .'.n    ■•'■•'•'' (j^tuS,BtMEN'0GWssuM:'Ae«/.''*'  .        ,^      „„ 

^*  uosta'utiiinqu^  teres,  jpFopinula^  fle^uqssi.,  y^Dfe^^pvositffi^  suboq^i^8e|f|te^^f«f^ 
qir&^'ing^le'acat6ex6rientes,  parallels,  utxinque  promiomae,  simplicissin^,  in  d^tetes 
frMidfi^Was^Mt^eireai^titest,  aAtbinatgiii^m  ol>i^^^^  tiesi^entes.'  '"Sofi  m  c^imb^i&s 
fiaiidSsBiiicfileSi/'  tndti^iH.^./;;  H^depfike^luih.;^.:.  ' 'Ok^s^iei.;.VJ  ^^BJMzoBf  #ij-^ 
pens,  filiforme,  glabrum,  radicibus  sparsis  flexuosis  simplioibus^iniitttietllini  iBiMdeir 
sf af^p^  dis^l^^  .gla^l^pf^^  virii:  ^^K  nof,  IqrgitoletiMiD,  tawlofos^tnin  fi};rm^i8 
Hymenj)p^l;riloid(Bis,.l9Me  s1»^ijAtfii^^^Q^o(l^Q1}^^^  ^H^ugC^la^^^-. 

cepla  basi  'aequaliter  Tel  i^ubssqualiter  obtus^  d^^tats,  tenuiter  xnara^inata,  tmnsoaben- 
te^,'  ^  tiiraqtle  )^&^tLi  ctinftormes,  pattide  virides  aut  ptitpUre^,  duos  usque  tres  n^io^ 
l9bgii|/itf'idkue»te-'k«Qla<iiie'  ^V^^^i^'b^shuy'd^^m  lineal' iPati^;  lii  i^iiiie^iMiSeJ 
S^Uf e^^iifrBeim^ilis,^aettu4^4elre^/  mio^[^^m)atm  d^kMift!^|fkb<MAus/^ 
CUB,;.  (;^t9i!infdi|t|Ul«iiqti^pi«y9iPM|lE'^t.Mes, flasJvaa^fionKai  yYjons^cinitejRfinttiii} 
ab  in  YiQcai  ydistant^,  fPWRtflf  -  «*l»P  WH«?  ?^}tprflfMb#^»(  JftfW¥»l  MJUjUsl^f^-^lwes^lfltr 
patallele  excurrentes,  rpctae  yel  l8p;viter^  ayq^a^?^, .  £i]pp^9i^fi]p8e^  lyirqmini^.^^^lf 
fihondem'Sneantes^  in  eQaeni,numero  ac  denies  frondis  obTen^ntef  rpro^HoliW 
ufnl),'Kber^  a^cfe  obtttJd  d^sinentes. ' '  'Venuffle'  nulls.'  Parencbyma^e  epulis  nexagd- 
ii^idd&'<MmttMetut«i  >S^  iii<^ntiBkli^iMi^'iebxixiial^,^Wfei^  2^''" 

,.t    ^      .  ^I'.fMf  /.-..' i'  fjf'u  >rii*  {)ji'Kl:j.ii  i  .tu-r '.    -^rinl  ill     .JiJiJol 
1.  H.  cruentum*    Hymenl  cruentum,  Ca«.    ,         ,  ,    r,  .     ,     ,     „_  ^  _^ 

.  The  pr,e3^Qt'  Motiograjriki  (pUjsfeesf  in  ia  straUnif  ^oM  e£  riBW^Uiobli'^ 
g^tioniS  confeited  on.  Bopaxijhy  tUe  ^thu^iastic  and  almodli  anpaaaa^i 
lele^  Ia]l9»par8^  of  our.  couai^man^  Mr.  Cmning. :  Out  teadefsdaunliot 
but  observe  bov  lailB^^  ^  prc^iostion' of  die  new  species  «u»>i(|8iived 
from  this  source,  and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  find  that  Bdtish industry 
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has^aotenipiifasdlediis^  njoeh^'attd^th^otfr  ^^trntrfttiitn^d  labctits  are  so 
highly  valued  and  so  honorably  mentioned  by  the  autlipr,  who  of  all 
living  men  is  the  most  capal)le 'qf^ppr^ciatpjg;  ithqip. 

The  work  is  beautifuyy^ijl^i|s|ra(ip<^  .^wititi^qopp^rTplate  «ng«aving!|^  a 
gla^e^j^t  wbi«li-wm  Im  sv©^wt.nto/$Qannce  a  botai^ak  of  Ihe  valwe 
9f Litfkfij^ncteati^hielkike iaailboril^aj^  jpgrbip0s&d^>aiid<  at  tto  sanle  time 
wiH^cW'khfe  g^ttt'linpditai^^  of  t&^  fiHiit  itf  distiflfe'uishiiig  these  in- 


Art.  CCXLVII.  —  Correspondence  relative  to  Carea:  patiidcva^  ^e.' 

'^As  iiie  following  communication's  xelat^  to  subjects  wbich  bave 
lately  been  discussed  in  our  pag€»»,  we  hai?e  tbaught  it  better  io  in- 
clude them  all  under  oi^e  geneiial  hiead.  =    \  ^ 

HefrdwOdidg^i  SH^  temb»ef  9;  1 844, 
Sir,  •■'^•^^^^  ''•'^'  .L.n.::j..L.   .-•  .     i      '-.•  .    •  ; 

I  now  b,^g^of  you  tp^ypiii:  .?na  with  the  insertion  in 
*  The  Phytologist,'  of  the  following  remarks  on  Mr.  Luxford's  note 
(M^iflPlicMl.^^  it  Ins  duty  tp  taki^ 

up/i(t^cu%e^s,  injeliaif  ^jf  j^'q  ,9f  ^^^^^^  and  ia  (ane»mv 

sU^c^.  tiQ>^) expose^,  some^bm  like  .a  npistiaket 

i^iAiAl  tmrtosajf  >tawfe  .thai?  l"dtxfib«y't;^*^  ^ftenmtiic^^^iH^ltes';  But  I 

lg41,.r^?)ly(i^9Ay^^i  ihi^  plj9«ti.4»>nt.>ba(li.bef9i8diMme»d  ibcfove/ 
thaferisyijasr  QatBe^  teyefiijutciilai!  >Mr.-S^iwtellg^^ 'Aktb^  at'thilt 
tte^  >i«te:^  iti  ^llrta^-titefll^^  Itis  iiiay' 

be'ccfrre'ct J'-^MrrSprucd miigfit  IjaVe  soiiie/clou^^^^  as  to ;flie  specific: 
identity  of  ibb^  plant; -^.W  when Ibe  X^^l^  'j^' 

sent  i)t  mid^f  %.naijae  j[^f.  .pr  tpr^%{?^¥lJai  .iWiiboutexpresabg.such  a 
doubt.  In  June,  1828, 1  gathered  this  plant  (Care;^  paradoxa)  jp  As- 
cbam  bogs ;  but  at  that  time  having  no  description  of  C.  paradoxa,  I 
wasy  the.sanie  ists  MriBoba^ff  and  Ifr.'fijtariree,  linder^the  necessily  of 
reSesm^  itto.CL  b8rBfiufioukk<  And  as*  Mr.  Spruce' coneludes  his  note 
by  teUii^  us  tiiffib  C.  tecptinseula  does-  not  grow  nearer  td  York  than 
Terdn^ii  Car,  which  is  fifteen  miks  distant,  and  Ascham  bogs  being 
only  three  miles  diiitant  from  York,  it  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  plant 
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which  I  gathered  in  Asi^ham  bogs  in  the  year  1828,  and  the  one  pub- 
lished in  Baines^s  Flora  under  the  name  of  Carex  teretiuscula  in  1840, 
being  identical  with  the  one  that  Mr.  Spruce  discovered  in  the  year 
1841.  What  honor  Mr.  Spruce  or  any  other  person  can  possibly  have 
in  being  the  discoverer  of  a  new  plant,  1  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend, knowing  as  I  do  that  such  an  occurrence  is  merely  a  matter 
of  chance. 

And  as  far  as  regards  Mr.  Sidebotham^s  mistakes,  I  will  just  tell 
Mr.  Luxford  (as  it  appears  he  has  forgotten),  that  the  subject  of  these 
Carices  was  no  private  one,  and  that  when  Mr.  Sidebotham  was  asked 
for  the  plant,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  perfecling  a  series,  but 
purely  with  the  intention  of  coming  at  the  truth  of  a  public  dispute. 
And  as  Mr.  Sidebotham  knew  this,  he  would  have  done  much  better 
if  he  had  acknowledged  his  inability  to  comply  with  Mr.  Babington's 
wish,  than  to  have  sent  him  something  that  would  tend  to  lead  him 
into  error.  Such  a  request  as  Mr.  Babington's  ought  not  to  have  been 
attended  to  in  a  careless  manner ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  care  should  have  been  bestowed.  Mr.  Luxford  may 
think  that  the  mistake  should  have  been  set  right  by  a  private  letter ; 
but  I  will  now  tell  him  that  this  was  no  private  affair.  When  I  re- 
ceived the  letter  in  question,  as  I  had  been  previously  called  on  to 
show  why  Mr.  Sidebotham's  specimens  did  not  agree  vrith  the  de- 
scription which  I  had  given  of  my  Carex  pseudo^-paradoxa.  And  fur- 
ther, Mr.  Luxford  must  recollect  that  Mr.  Sidebotham's  mistake  was 
between  Mr.  Babington  and  himself,  and  although  I  was  deeply  inte- 
rested, I  had  no  part  in  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Saml.  Gibson. 

To  the  Editor  of  *  The  Phy tologist' 


York,  3rd  of  9th  Month,  1844. 
I  have  a  specimen  of  Carex  paradoxa  in  my  herbarium,  which  was 
gathered  at  Ascham  bog,  by  my  father,  in  1818.  The  C.  teretiuscula 
of  Baines's  '  Flora  of  Yorkshire  ^  refers  to  this  specimen ;  thinking  it 
most  resembled  C.  teretiuscula,  my  father  named  it  accordingly.  The 
specimen  has  since  been  shown  to  R.*^  Spruce,  who  pronounces  it  to 
be  C.  paradoxa.  I  believe  C.  teretiuscula  is  not  found  at  all  in  As- 
cham bogs.  Jas.  Backhouse,  Jun. 
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-      •...,.  Welbiirni  Yorkshire,  Sept.  17,  1844. 

Note  on  Carexparadoxa, — As  a  companion  to  Mr,  Luxford's  note 
(FJbjtol.  1021),  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  re- 
^ads  hj  Mr.  Teet^dale,  in  his  ^  Supplement  to  the  Flantae  Eboracen- 
ces,'  read  before  the  Linnean  Society,  Dec.  4,  1798,  and  published  in 
tho  5th:  vol.  of  their  Transactions.  Und«r  Carex  panioulata  is  the 
fgltofw^g :  —  "  ObSf  Wie  have  iu  the  marshes  a  variety  of  this,  with  a 
small,  cpmpact  .pwiale,  wjiich  nev^er  foi:ms  itself  into  larg^e  tufts,  as  the 
C^))anii3ulata  dpes.  It  .probably  may  be  a  distinct  species.^'  I  should 
cooplude.al  once. that  the  plant  bei:e^^Uuded  to  was^  C.  paradoxa^ 
were  it  ];iot,  ttiat  the  tufts  formed  bjfthat  species  are  preeisely  like 
those,  pf  C*  pamculata,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  observed.  The  former^ 
it, is  tru^  i^.tbe  smaller  plant,  and  the  stools  fire  consequently  small- 
er, |ju>^gh.€iqoally  d^ise  ;•  and  if  SjEn  -Teesdale's  wprds  can  be  under- 
stpQd  to  imply  that  bis  Ciurexejoef  form  tufts,  though  scarcely  so  large 
as  thos^e  of  0.  pwiculata,  I  think  no  doubt  will  remain  of  his  alluding 
to.Q.  parAfto^lFa*  It  is  not  improbable  that  C.  paradoxa  may  have 
beeii  ga^€9'ed  vetaxkj  times  in  Yorkshire  for  C.  teretiuscula,  and  I.  have 
lately  aeen  it  mder  this  name  in;  the  collection  of  Mr.  Backhouse, 
wbo  gatliered  it  in  Ascham-bogs  some  twenty  years  ago*  As  to  Mr. 
Gibsou's  complimentary  mention  of  me  (Phytol.  1042),  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  sort,  of  ^^  note  of  thanks  "  for  some  fine  specimens  of  Carea^^  para- 
doxa  he  had  from  me^  and  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  were  the 
first  he  had  ever  seen  of  the  species,  as  I  have  not  since  heard  from 
him  in  any  shape.  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  Mr.  G.'s 
misrepresentation,  for  to  him  "  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  "  to 
be  correct;  and  I  suppose  I  need  not  remind  him  that  something 
more  is  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  the  name  of  a  ^^  discoverer,^' 
than  merely  being  the  first  to  gather  a  plant ;  he  ought  also  to  be  able 
to  distingukh  it  from  every  other  species  known  to  exist  in  the  same 
coantry,  and  (if  practicable)  to  make  it  known  under  its  true  name  : 
titherwise  might  the  **  natives ''  of  Teesdale  be  considered  the  disco- 
verers of  Gentiana  vema,  because  they  have  been,  from  time  imme- 
morial, accustomed  to  daoorate  their  hais  and  bonnets  with  its  beau- 
tifnl  Uofisomsi 

RiCHABD  Spruce. 
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Lane  House,  Luddenden, 

Near  Halifax,  Sept.  13,  1844. 

Sir, 

While  I  have  my  pen  in  my  fingers,  just  allow  me 
to  contradict  a  misstatement  in  Mr.  Gibson's  paper  (Phytol.  1039), 
where  he  says  that  I  ^  asked  Mr.  Sidebotham  for  my  Carex  pseodo- 
paradoxa,  and  he  sent  him  specimens  under  that  name.^  This  is  not 
correct ;  nor  did  I  erer  tell  Mr.  G.  so.  Once,  when  I  was  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Sidebotham,  he  gare  me  a  single  specimen  (the  only 
one  I  e^er  possessed)  of  that  plant,  which  he  chanced  to  have  by  him. 
Soon  after  which,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  G.'s  specimens, 
when  I  said  to  him  that  they  looked  different  firom  the  one  which  Mr. 
S.  had  given  me,  little  thinking  that  he  would  betray  me  in  the  way 
he  has  done,  as  I  did  not  consider  myself  a  competent  judge,  and  any 
one  knows  the  difficulty  of  judging  from  a  single  specimen,  especially 
when  that  specimen  is  in  an  imperfect  state.  I  have  asked  Mr.  G. 
for  a  specimen  of  the  plant,  but  he  never  would  give  me  one. 

As  Mr.  Gibson  upbraids  Mr.  Sidebotham  with  making  mistakes^  I 
would  caution  him  to  beware  of  making  them ;  for  I  have  a  specimen 
of  Carex  paniculata  in  my  herbarium,  which  he  gave  me  under  the 
name  of  C.  teretiusculay  labelled  with  his  awm  hand.  This  was 
either  a  mistake,  or  something  worse.  At  that  time  both  the  above 
species  were  strangers  to  me. 

Samuel  Kino. 


[Altbough  the  aboTe  communications  scarcely  require  a  comment,  yet  we  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  in  reference  to  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Gibson's  note,  diat  we  hardly 
comprehend  how  a  botanist,  in  oonsnlttng  Baines's  Flora,  could  possibly  know  that 
Carex  paradoza  was  intended  by  the  Carex  teretinscnla  recorded  in  that  work,  seeing 
that  the  name  of  the  plant  is  unaccompanied  by  any  note,  or  mark  of  doubt,  ezpies- 
nve  of  its  imperfect  accordance  with  the  descriptions.  We  may  also  embrace  this  op- 
portunity of  stating^  that  having  hitherto  printed  Mr.  Gibson's  contributions  in  so  full 
a  manner  as  they  certainly  would  not  have  commanded,  had  not  a  cry  of  unfair  deal- 
ing been  raised  by  some  of  that  gentleman^s  admirers ;  and  baring  thus  manifested 
OUT  desire  to  afford  Mr.  G.  ample  opportunity  of  defending  himself  from  attacks  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  he  has,  in  most  cases,  provoked ;  —  we  must  now  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  tfie  readers  of  'The  Phytologist,'  by  reducing  within  reason. 
able  limits,  any  future  contributions  with  which  we  may  be  favoured  by  Mr.  Gib- 
son.— ^rf.] 
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Akt.  CCXLVin.— Additional  Plants  found  about  Saffron  fValden^ 
during  the  Summer  of  1844 ;  with  Remarks  on  some  of  the 
Species.    By  G.  S.  Gibson,  Esq. 

Papaver somniferum.  Ditch-banks^  &c.,  rave;  an  outcast  from 
gardens. 

Hypericum  maculatum.  Woods  and  moist  hedge-banks  in  several 
places.  It  appears  clearly  distinct  from  either  H.  perforatum  or  H. 
quadrangulum,  for  which  it  is  probably  often  overlooked ;  but  I  can- 
not think  it  more  than  a  slight  variety  of  H.  dubium,  having  the  broad, 
obtuse,  reflexed  sepals  mucronated  instead  of  entire,  and  the  petals 
slightly  streaked  with  purple.  Ptobably  it  is  not  an  uncommon  plant 
in  most  parts  of  England. 

jRubus  Koehleri.    Hedges  on  the  Ashdon-road. 

jR.  tillicaulis.    How-wood,  Littlebury. 

This  genus  is  so  intricate,  and  such  a  remarkable  diversity  of  opin- 
ion exists  as  to  the  distinction  of  the  species,  and  also  as  to  which 
species  many  of  the  variable  forms  are  to  be  referred ;  that  I  feel  some 
hesitation  in  giving  names  to  them  :  yet  those  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  must  feel  satisfied  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  reallg  separate  species,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  these  two 
are  among  the  number.  They  agree  with  authentic  specimens  so 
named  by  E.  Lees,  the  great  authority  for  this  genus,  which  1  have 
received  from  the  Botanical  Society  of  London.  I  wish  the  attention 
of  botanists  were  more  drawn  to  this  tribe  of  plants,  which  requires 
much  ftirther  examination,  but  is  too  often  passed  by,  either  as  unde- 
serving of  notice,  or  so  intricate  as  to  render  the  investigation  of  it  a 
hopeless  task.  But  surely  it  deserves  equal  attention  with  other  ge- 
nera ;  and  the  only  way  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  connected  with  it, 
can  be  by  patient  observation  in  various  localities. 

Rosa  systyla.    Hedges,  rare. 

R,  inodora  and  micrantha  ?  Not  common.  Litroduced  here  on 
the  authority  of  Joshua  Clarke. 

Galium  Vaillantii.  This  plant,  which  I  believe  has  not  been  hi- 
therto noticed  in  Britain,  was  discovered  by  myself  last  month,  in  a 
field  adjoining  this  town ;  it  grew  in  tolerable  abundance,  and  was 
intermixed  with  G.  Aparine.  The  crop  on  one  part  of  the  field  was 
barley,  on  the  other,  clover,  grown  from  English  seed.  It  was  found 
among  both,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  recently  introduced 
with  the  seed ;  independenUy  of  which,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  grow- 
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ers  of  clover,  that  the  process  through  which  it  passes  wonld  not  per- 
mit seed  of  this  size  to  remain  among  it  uninjured ;  moreover,  in  a 
field  sown  with  the  same  seed,  I  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  this 
plant:  if,  therefore,  originally  introduced,  it  must  have  been  years  ago, 
and  may  now  be  considered  completely  naturalized. 

A  doubt  exists  among  several  eminent  continental  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish botanists,  as  to  the  claim  of  this  plant  to  rank  as  a  species ;  and 
they  are  inclined  to  consider  it  a  variety  of  G.  Apaxine,  while  many 
others  believe  it  to  be  really  distinct  From  pretty  close  observation 
upon  it  in  this  locality,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  latter  will  prove 
the  correct  view  of  the  subject.  A  considerable  difference  of  senti- 
ment doubtless  exists,  as  to  the  definition  and  limits  of  species ;  but 
if  it  be  correct  to  consider  clear  and  constant  differences,  which  do 
not  generally  admit  of  intermediate  forms,  sufficient  to  constitute  spe- 
cies, surely  this  must  be  entitled  to  rank  as  such.  These  are,  1.  The 
minute  size  of  the  flower,  and  its  greenish  colour ;  never  white,  as  in 
G.  Aparine.  2.  The  remarkably  branched  dichotomous  character  of 
the  inflorescence,  which  is  most  striking  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
growth.  3.  The  invariably  small  size  of  the  fruit,  which  is  not  half 
the  size  of  that  of  G.  Aparine,  and  is  usually  more  shining  in  appear- 
ance. The  habit  of  the  plant,  too,  is  somewhat  different,  being  gene- 
rally less  branched,  and  of  a  lighter  green  colour,  but  they  are  nearly 
alike  in  size.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  intermediate  forms  be- 
tween the  two  plants,  so  that  though  growing  often  entwined  together, 
they  are  at  all  stages  of  growth  readily  distinguishable,  even  by  super- 
ficial observers;  therefore  it  appears  that  these  characters  are  constant, 
and  the  fact  of  the  plants  being  thus  intermixed,  renders  it  impossible 
to  account  for  their  variations  by  difference  of  soil  or  situation. 

Though  hitherto  only  noticed  in  one  spot,  I  think  it  very  likely  to 
be  found  in  other  localities  throughout  the  kingdom,  having  probably 
been  overlooked  as  Galium  Aparine.  If  such  be  the  case,  its  claim 
to  be  considered  a  native  plant  will  be  strengthened. 

Tragopogon  pratensis.  Meadow  at  Walden.  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cover in  the  descriptions  or  specimens  of  this  species,  any  clear  dis- 
tinction between  this  plant  and  T.  minor,  except  the  length  of  the 
florets ;  but  this  character  is  a  variable  one,  as  I  have  gathered  spe- 
cimens this  year,  in  the  same  field,  some  with  the  florets  equal  to,  or 
rather  exceeding,  the  calyx  in  length,  some  with  the  calyx  twice  the 
length  of  the  florets,  with  inteimediate  varieties.  Can  this,  therefore, 
be  considered  sufficient  to  constitute  it  a  distinct  species,  although  the 
extreme  forms  certainly  present  a  very  dissimilar  appearance  ? 
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Crepis  biennis  (the  true  plant).  Chalky  banks  near  Littlebuiy,  rare. 

Hypochoeris  maculata.    Open  hills  near  Hildersham. 

Mentha  viridis  and  piperita.    Ditch-banks  near  Old  Sampford. 

M.  gentilis  ?    Road-side  near  Walden. 

Cuscuta  Epilintim,  Very  destructive  to  the  crop  of  flax  in  a  field 
near  Thaxted. 

C.  TrifoUi  has  not  been  noticed  here  this  year  on  clover,  but  I 
found  it  on  a  bank  in  the  field  where  it  was  first  discovered,  growing 
on  Centaurea  Scabiosa,  Achillaea  Millefolium,  Convolvulus  arvensis, 
and  other  plants  within  its  reach,  indiscriminately.  There  has  been 
no  clover  in  the  field  for  two  years,  so  that  it  does  not  seem  to  confine 
its  attacks  to  that  plant,  or  to  require  its  presence. 

Symphytum  asperrimum.  Duck-street,  between  Audley  End  and 
Littlebury.  It  has  grown  there  for  several  years,  but  probably  may 
have  been  originally  introduced  with  rubbish  from  some  garden. 

Chenopodium  urbicum.    Rubbish-heaps,  rare. 

Atriplex  deltoidea.    Ditch-banks  in  the  Park,  sparingly. 

Rumex  pratensis.  Ditches  near  the  Thaxted  road.  This  plant,  if 
rightly  named,  and  I  have  the  authority  of  an  eminent  botanist  for  be- 
lieving it  to  be  so,  I  cannot  think  other  than  a  variety  of  R.  obtusifo- 
lius,  as  the  form  of  the  enlarged  petals  is  very  variable,  even  on  the 
same  plant;  and  there  are  gradations  firom  the  long,  ligulate  form  of 
R.  obtusifolius,  to  the  small,  triangular  one  of  R.  pratensis :  the 
breadth  of  the  leaves  is  also  uncertain.* 

Populus  canescens.    Near  Chesterford-common. 

Allium  ursinum*    Nun's  wood,  Walden. 

Carex  strigosa.    Ditto,  rare. 

C  lavigata.    Burton-wood,  near  Chesterford. 

Phleum  Boehmeri,  Dry  hills  among  sand,  at  Hildersham^  but  now 
very  scarce,  the  land  being  mostly  enclosed  and  cultivated.  Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  point  out  any  other  good  localities  for  this 
grass  in  other  parts  of  England,  or  is  it  confined  to  a  small  district  in 
Cambridgeshire  ? 

*  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  differences  in  the  descriptions  of  B.  obtusifolius,  given 
by  Hooker  and  Babington.  Tbe  former  says  that  the  whorls  are  '*  rather  close^  some- 
what /ea/^,"  the  latter  that  they  are  "  distant^  leafless;  **  such  a  discrepancy  is  remark- 
able, but  the  fact  is,  that  specimens  may  be  found  agreeing  with  either  of  these  de- 
scriptions. As  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  the  whorls  are  generally  more  or 
less  leafy,  but  vary  extremely  in  distance.  Surely  then  such  variable  characters  should 
not  be  introduced  as  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  species,  as  they  must  tend  to  per- 
plex  rather  than  assist  the  young  observer. 
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Barkhatma  setosa  has  not  reappeared,  being  doubtless,  as  before 
suggested,  introduced  with  clover-seed  from  abroad ;  it  may  however 
be  expected  as  an  occasional  visitant. 

A  species  of  Phlox,  which  I  noticed  this  summer  at  Darlington  and 
elsewhere,  has  been  found  at  Sampford ;  and  Lepidium  sativum  is  of- 
ten seen  by  road-sides  &c.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  both  these  plants 
may  ere  long  find  their  way  into  the  list  of  naturalized  species. 

It  is  probable  that  a  few  other  plants  will  occasionally  be  disco- 
vered in  this  neighbourhood,  as  it  is  many  years  before  even  a  limited 
locality  is  thoroughly  explored,  and  there  will  always  remain  some 
fields,  woods  and  hedges  unexamined,  which  may  produce  a  rare  or 
local  plant,  confined  to  one  spot  in  the  district. 

G.  S.  Gibson. 

Saffron  Walden,  October,  1644. 


Akt.  CCXLIX.  —  Notes  of  a  Botanical  Ramble  in  Yorkshire  8^c.  in 
the  Summer  of  1844.    Communicated  by  James  Backhouse,  Jun. 

(Conclttded  from  p.  1093), 

On  the  11th  of  7th  Month  our  party  again  set  out  firom  Settle,  and 
crossed  the  hills  toward  Malham.  On  these  we  saw  Thlaspi  alpestre 
in  abundance,  especially  on  the  rubbish  at  the  mouth  of  the  lead- 
mines.  We  gathered  fine  specimens  of  Polemonium  caeruleum  in  the 
fissures  of  some  limestone  rocks,  near  Malham-cove,  where  a  valley 
is  suddenly  closed  in  by  a  huge  cliff,  firom  under  which  a  small  stream 
emerges.  Here  we  noticed  Draba  incana,  Geranium  sanguineum, 
Pyrus  Aria,  and  the  remains  of  Draba  muralis,  which,  as  well  as  Hut- 
chinsia  petraea,  was  now  dried  up.  Leaving  this  place,  we  crossed  a 
ridge  of  hills  to  Gordale-scar,  a  deep  cavernous  ravine  in  the  lime- 
stone, where  the  overhanging  cliffs  present  a  striking  and  fearful  as- 
pect. At  the  fiirther  end  of  this  opening  we  ascended  the  tumbled 
rocks  of  a  water&U,  which  pours  firom  under  a  natural  arch  into  the 
chasm  beneath.  Near  this  plac&we  saw  Hieracium  Lawsoni,  Hip- 
pocrepis  comosa,  Epipactis  ovalis,  Equisetum  variegatum,  Potentilla 
alpestris,  Ribes  petrsBum,  and  a  remarkable  form  of  Rhinanthus 
Crista-galli,  which  however  passed  into  the  common  one.  In  a  boggy 
piece  of  gi'ound  near  Malham  Tarn,  we  gathered  Bartsia  alpina,  and 
on  the  adjacent  crag,  Polypodium  calcareum,  Ceterach  officinarum, 
and  a  few  specimens  of  Hieradum  hypochoeroides.  A  high  wind  ruf- 
fled the  waters  of  the  tarn,  and  brought  considerable  quantities  of  Po- 
tamogeton  lucens,  perfoliatus  and  prselongus  to  the  shore. 
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On  Amclifie  Clowder  we  found  abundance  of  Dryas  octopetala  ? 
but  owing  to  tbe  lateness  of  the  season,  it  was  chieflj  out  of  flower. 
This  plant  id  strikingly  di£ferent  from  that  found  in  Teesdale,  and 
may  possibly  prove  a  distinct  species.  We  passed  the  night  at  a 
comfortable  little  inn  at  Amclifib,  and  the  next  morning  bent  our 
steps  towards  Hesletine  Gill,  where  we  gathered  Potentilla  alpestris, 
Avena  alpina,  Myrrhis  odorata,  Actaea  spicata  and  Saxifraga  umbrosa 
Tar.  crenatay  the  latter  in  great  abundance.  On  the  rocks  near  the 
head  of  the  Gill,  we  saw  Hieracium  Lawsoni,  and  a  Poa,  probably  P. 
nemoralis,  var.  glaucay  and  on  the  slope  above,  Crepis  succisaefolia, 
Hieracium  prenanthoides  and  rigidum  ?  We  next  ascended  Penny- 
ghent,  from  the  summit  of  which  We  had  a  fine  and  extensive  view, 
though  much  the  same  as  that  firom  Ingleborough.  We  descended 
the  mountain  on  its  western  side,  which  is  steep,  and  in  some  places 
precipitous.  On  the  millstone-grit  rocks  we  noticed  Salix  herbacea 
and  Sedum  Rhodiola  in  profiision,  and  on  the  limestone,  Saidfraga 
oppositifolia.  The  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  ouir  exploring  this 
part  completely,  and  we  consequently  passed  on  towards  the  village 
of  Horton,  where,  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  we  found  Mimulus  luteus 
and  Mentha  citrata.  Near  this  place  we  visited  a  remarkable  bog, 
csdled  Helwith-moss,  on  which  we  noticed  Habenaria  bifolia  and 
cblorantha,  growing  together,  but  still  retaining  their  distinctive  cha- 
racters; also  Vaccitiium  Oxycoccos,  Carex  curta  and  Andromeda  po- 
lifolia.  In  this  neighbourhood,  Rumelt  aquations,  Trollius  europaeus, 
Polygonum  vivipamm,  Potamogeton  pusillus  and  Hippuris  vulgaris 
were  plentiful.  After  a  fatiguing  walk  of  sixteen  miles,  we  again 
reached  our  comfortable  quarters  at  Settle. 

On  the  following  day  we  visited  the  celebrated  cave  near  Clapham; 
it  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  near  the  extremity  of 
a  picturesque  valley.  This  magnificent  cavern  is  about  1000  yards  in 
length,  and  from  its  noble  stalactites  is  probably  not  equalled  by  any 
other  cave  in  the  British  islands.  Far  removed  from  the  light  of  day 
within  its  deep  recesses,  we  noticed  a  plant  of  the  Fungus  tribe,  pro- 
bably Rhizomorpha  subterranea,  spreading  its  root-like  branches  on 
a  dripping  mass  of  petrifkction.  Leaving  the  cavern,  we  attempted 
to  cross  the  moors,  in  order  to  visit  some  localities  for  rare  plants  on 
the  way  to  Settle ;  but  in  consequence  of  dense  fog,  with  rain  and 
wind,  we  missed  our  way,  and  came  upon  one  of  the  extensive  ^'  lime- 
stone pavements"  with  which  this  neighbourhood  abounds,  and  after 
wandering  for  some  time,  found  ourselves  two  miles  further  from  the 
point  of  our  destination  than  the  place  from  which  we  started. 
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On  the  13th  of  7th  Month,  after  parting  from  our  kind  fHdtid,  J. 
Tatham,  we  left  Settle  by  coach,  and  reached  York  that  evening,  hav^ 
ing  greatly  enjoyed  our  excursion  in  the  "mountain  country.** 

On  the  18th,  two  of  our  party  again  proceeded  into  Teesdale,  in 
order  to  examine  more  fully  the  locality  of  Alsine  (or  Spergula)  ^ricta. 
We  noticed  Linaria  purpurea  on  the  cliff  below  the  ruins  of  Barnard- 
castle. 

We  reached  Widdy-bank  Fell  about  6  o'clock  that  evening,  and 
after  a  long  and  careftil  search  succeeded  in  finding  the  plant.  B^ng 
out  of  flower,  it  was  with  difficulty  detected,  and  this  difficulty  yre» 
much  increased  by  its  growing  with  Arenaria  vema,  which  ^atil  alsb 
out  of  flower.  With  the  exception  of  one  solitary  piece.  We  only 
found  it  in  the  limited  locality  where  it  was  first  discov^ed,  though 
we  searched  many  other  likely  places  on  the  mountain  veiy  otaf^nOf, 
Some  authors  have  referred  this  plant  to  Spergula,  some  to  Alsine, 
and  others  to  Arenaria ;  it  has  however  a  decidedly  three-valved  cap- 
sule, which  necessarily  places  it  in  the  genus  Alsine. 

We  discovered  another  fine  plant  of  Woodsia  ilvensis  on  a  part- of 
Falcon  Glints,  far  distant  from  the  old  locality ;  likewise  another  soli- 
tary plant  of  Saxifiraga  nmbrosa,  var.  crenata.  On  the  way  We  col- 
lected some  more  specimens  of  Hieracium  Lapeyrousii,  whickwas 
just  opening  its  flowers.  •   •  ? 


Art.  CCL. — Facts  about  the  Nomenclature  of  Plants  in  the  Lmd^m 
and  Edinburgh  Catalogues.     By  Hbwett  C.  Watson,  Esq. 

Some  correspondents  of  *  The  Phytologist*  (Phytol.  972, 1077)  have 
been  inditing  censures,  in  the  disguise  of  queries,  on  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  *  London  Catalogue  of  British  Hants,*  compared  with  that 
of  Edinburgh.  An  importance  is  given  to  those  censures,  which  they 
would  not  in  themselves  possess,  by  an  editorial  note  (Id.  974)  being 
attached  to  one  of  the  letters.  And  since  *The  Phytologist'  has 'thus 
spread  abroad,  and  given  weight  to,  censures  which  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  facts,  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject ;  al- 
although  I  cannot,  like  my  fnend  Mr.  Dennes,  call  myself  an  office- 
bearer in  the  Society. 

It  is  virtually  stated  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  though  piit  as  a  qiitery 
(Id.  972),  that  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue  makes  the  names  of  British 
plants  Correspond  with  those  in  use  on  the  continent^  by  correcting 
errors  in  other  lists  and  works.    Mr.  Sidebotham  does  not  specify  any 
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continental  authority ;  nor,  probably,  was  be  able  to  do  so.  But  the 
editorial  note  more  expressly  refers  to  Steudel's  *  Nomenclator  Bota- 
nicus,'  as  an  authority  which  should  form  the  basis  of  a  new  Catalogue 
of  names  and  synonjrmes.  That  work  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  and 
importafit  one ;  and  it  is  constantly  in  requisition  with  botanists,  as  a 
work  of  reference  which  is  indispensible  to  every  writer  on  plants, 
wken  names  and  synonjrmes  have  to  be  ascertained. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  comparison  between  the  Edinburgh 
Catalogue  and  Steudels'  work  may  fairly  be  instituted,  to  show  how 
close  is  the  correspondence  between  the  Catalogue  and  the  great  con- 
tinental authority  for  names.  They  both  bear  the  date  of  1841,  but 
of  course  the  Nomenclator  was  much  longer  in  printing.  Now,  I  find 
that  as  the  names  of  species  stand  in  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue,  nearly 
two  hundred  of  them  are  given  by  Steudel  as  synonymes  only.  They 
are  thus  not  the  names  which  this  continental  authority  deems  most 
properly  applied  to  the  plants.  If  we  add,  further,  some  score  or 
more  of  names  in  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue,  which  have  no  place  at 
all  in  the  work  of  Steudel  (Atriplex  deltoidea,  Cerastium  atrovirens, 
&c.),  we  may  say  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  names  in  the  Cata- 
logue differ  firom  those  applied  to  the  plants  by  Steudel.  This  is  a 
very  large  proportion,  exceeding  one  in  every  eight  names.  The 
Edinburgh  Catalogue  includes  nearly  1600  reputed  species. 

After  this  example  of  alleged  correspondence,  let  us  now  look  at 
the  contrary  example  of  alleged  difference.  The  plan  of  the  London 
Catalogue,  rejecting  dubious  species  and  many  very  dubious  natives, 
necessarily  reduces  the  sum  total.  The  list  of  indigenous  and  intro- 
duced species,  including  the  sub-species  of  Rubus,  amounts  to  1464 ; 
but  as  nearly  thirty  of  these  are  additional  species,  not  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Catalogue,  the  proper  comparison  must  be  made  on  the  other 
1435.  It  is  troublesome  to  compare  an  arranged  with  an  alphabeti- 
cal list  very  minutely ;  but  on  going  over  the  two,  I  find  only  about 
eighty  species  in  the  London  Catalogue  whose  names  differ  from  those 
in  tiie  Edinburgh  Catalogue.  This  is  a  proportion  of  about  one  name 
in  every  eighteen. 

There'  is  something  ami^ing,  truly,  in  such  a  result.  The  Cata- 
logue which  is  praised  for  corresponding  with  continental  authorities, 
actually  differs  firom  the  great  continental  authority  for  nomenclature, 
to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  But  the  Catalogue  which 
is  blamed  for  not  corresponding  with  that  of  Edinburgh,  actually  dif- 
fers from  it  only  to  the  extent  of  one-eighteenth  t 

I  have  not  leisure  to  pursue  the  comparison  further,  but  am  dis- 

6c 
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posed  to  believe,  that  the  eighty  names  of  the  London  Catalogue, 
which  di£fer  from  those  of  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue,  would  be  found 
more  frequently  in  use  in  continental  works,  than  are  the  correspond- 
ing names  or  synonymes  of  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue :  not  in  each  in- 
dividual instance,  probably,  but  on  the  average  of  the  whole.  More- 
over, so  many  of  the  plants  which  appear  as  species  in  the  Edinburgh 
Catalogue,  are  enumerated  as  varieties  only  by  Steudel,  that  it  seems 
likely  enough  the  London  Catalogue  may  be  nearer  to  the  Nomen- 
clator  in  this  respect,  although  I  cannot  say  so  with  certainty.  The 
truth  is,  that  continental  authors  of  influence  and  reputation  di£fer 
among  themselves  fully  as  much  as  (and  probably  more  than)  our  Bri- 
tish authors.  Particular  foreign  authors  might  be  selected,  with 
whose  works  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue  is  in  closer  correspondence ; 
but  my  own  supposition  is,  that  the  names  of  the  London  Catalogue, 
on  an  average,  correspond  better  with  those  in  the  greater  number  of 
continental  publications.  Let  it  be  observed,  the  differences  in  the 
two  Catalogues  are  seldom  on  questions  of  right  or  priority ;  but  turn 
more  frequently  on  the  greater  or  less  subdivisions  (and  consequently 
re-naming)  of  old  established  genera.  Thus,  the  Linnaean  genus  Poa 
appears  under  two  names  in  the  London  Catalogue,  but  under  three 
in  that  of  Edinburgh.  The  Linnaean  genus  Scirpus  is  retained  in  the 
London  Catalogue,  but  subdivided  into  Scirpus,  Isolepis  and  Eleo- 
charis  in  that  of  Edinburgh ;  yet  so  little  natural  is  this  subdivision, 
that  we  find  S.  multicaulis  and  pauciflorus  —  species  so  like  as  to  be 
constantly  confounded — put  into  different  genera. 

Hewett  C.  Watson. 
Thames  Ditton,  October  2, 1844. 


[There  appears  to  be  some  slight  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  both  Mr.  Dennes 
and  Mr.  Watson,  with  regard  to  certain  portions  of  Mr.  Sidebotham's  note,  and  of  the 
editorial  note  appended  thereto.  1.  We  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Sidebotham  anywhere 
praises  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue  for  *'  corresponding  with  continental  authorities,"  he 
says  that  it  **  was  to  make  our  names  agree  with  the  continental  ones,"  not  that  it 
had  done  so.  2.  The  tendency  of  the  editorial  note  is,  on  the  whole,  approval  of  the 
London  Catalogue,  mingled  however  with  regret  that  uniformity  of  nomenclature  has 
not  hitherto  been  attained,  and  inviting  correspondence  on  the  subject.  This,  indeed, 
is  expressly  stated  at  the  outset  of  the  note ;  and  the  omission  or  alteration  of  a  single 
word —  a  mere  lapsus  calami — would  take  away  even  the  appearance  of  censure.   EdJ] 
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Art.  CCLI.  —  Note  on  Yew  Trees.     By  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 


r/l-v 


Yew-tree  in  Bowden  Church-yard,  Cheshire. 

An  account  of  a  tree  within  a  tree  has  lately  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  is  a  curious  old  yew- 
tree  in  Bowden  church-yard,  Cheshire,  which  presents  an  analogous 
appearance.  The  rude  sketch  now  sent  was  taken  on  the  spot.  The 
tree  is  about  5  feet  in  diameter  in  the  thinnest  part  of  the  trunk,  hol- 
low and  decayed  on  the  east  side.  Within  the  hollow,  about  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  a  thick,  forked,  root-like  stem,  apparently  connected 
with  one  of  the  principal  branches,  has  at  some  distant  period,  but 
subsequent  to  the  decay  of  the  trunk,  commenced  its  downward 
growth,  and  is  now  of  considerable  thickness.  It  is  covered  with  its 
own  cortical  layers.  Behind  this  there  is  a  smaller  separate  root, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  proceeding  in  a  slanting  direction  from  the 
right  to  the  left. 
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About  eight  years  .agO|  wh^a  pafi8M»g  4be  celebrated  yew^of  Ficwtin* 
galy  in  Perthshire,  I  was  induced  to^xatniilie  its  remains,  thea  sur- 
roi^ded  by  a  walled  iDcloaure ;  and  from  -whst  I  saw,  my  dmpi»ifsion 
was  that  the  entire  circumference  marked  bjr  the.reiijiaina,  had  not  beea 
that  of  a  solitary  tree,  but  of  several  tf&^  irhich  bad  gprotrn  iaa  cic-^ 
cle.  May  not  this  appearance  have  been,  prod«iced>  by  thostioe  pro* 
cess,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  ss  that  now  going  fonvrardJba  tho  :BQwden 
yew  i  It  would  thus  appear  that  tho  branche&of  thetvee  tnake  an 
effort  to.  put  fourth  internally,  roofs  of  itkak  own,  when  .the  ticimki  ceases 
to  convey  the  requisite  noucisbta^^t  ftom  th»  ^ouod.'  . 

Warriqgton,Juljr22, 1844.        .  \  .  .   .,   ^^.,,.:.    ... 


Art.  CCLII.  —  Thre^  -Day^ Botanizing  at Selborne:' 

By  T.  Bell  Salter,  M.D.,  F.L  S.  '      '       ' 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  last  I^onth,  I, paid  a  short  vi^i^  to  tb^ 
village,  which  has  been  rQndei;£d  so  surpassingly  ^iteresting  Ipj  tho 
observations  of  that  true  lover  of  Nat^ire>  Gilbeirt  White ;  whose, place 
and  residence  are  now  come  into  the  possession  pf  my  much  lovi^ 
and  excellent  relative,  Professor  Bell.  It  was  duriixga  shorjb  vMip  to 
the. residence  of  White,  and  in  the  company  of  Bell,  that  the, follow*- 
ing  -observations  were  made, -^  association  aiid  j^sopiatOito  inspire 
great  things.  Speaking  of  association,  tempts.pf^e  to  ^d  what  I  Joiow 
must  be  gratifying  to  every  naJturaUst,  which  is  tljiisj^^rr  tJbiijt.tlif  ]^r^ 
sent  owner  of  Selbome  Park  preserves  with  the  moj^t  ^s^cred  c^e  all 
the  local  reminiscences  of  his  illustrious  pre(jL|ece^s^r«j~T^n^isce;E}c^y 
which  are  neither  few  in  nuniber,  nor  dejpoidpf.  ^^tJffC^t,Jp^pX  whix5}i,it 
wpuld  be  out  of  place  further  to  allude  to  here.  . .  . .    , . 

With  the  habits  of  many  of  our  bii:ds  the  najne  of  Sell^Qrnfi  ii^tlo^g 
been,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  associated,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  originality  and  truthfulness  of  White's  observations^  and  from 
the  very  remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  tixne.  which  has 
elapsed,  better  observations  hay^o  not  since  been  made*  -.  The  grisphic 
descriptions  of  this  good  man  hasve  also  associated  with^ibeinaiBe  of 
Selbome  an  idea -^  I  had  almost  said  a  feeSng-^  of  ^lil'lhat  it^  T^tat* 
esque  in  Nature,  and  rustic  and  ptimitive  in  the  manners  •  Of  ite  sinj- 
ple-minded  habitants.  So  numerous  are  the  observations  fir^!t.jpaa4e 
in  this  sequestered  place,  that  opq.c^  imagine  it  tp  be^  fai^ioinred 
resort  of  the  feathered  tribes :  —  and  so  may  it  well  be ;  for  il  is  truly 
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gralifyiiig'  ta  fiod  ih«t  tu>  atoo^nt  of  early  impfeftflioiis  aisd  Iileely  to 
cany  oim^)b  .fttocy  bej^nxi  the  reality  of  its  native  efaannst  For  aiy 
own- '  part jth^e  Wttsno  intieipation  wfaieh  was  not  imrpasfted;  aaad 
what  iwaff  ifae:mote  gmtifyliKg^  t  myself  as  a  botanist,  was  to  see  sety 
clear  kidioatiofis  iUiat  the  district  is  likely  to  prove  not  less  rich  to  £he 
botanisttiiaii  to  the  zoologist. 

It  was  too 'late  in  the  season  to  expect  to  do  very  much  iii  botaniz«> 
ing,  but  I  soon  bbsbrved  siiffitiient  to  be  awune  that  not  ofily  might  a 
very  liebooHeotiaii  be  obtained  here,  but  that'alito  very  many  most 
interesting  observations  might  be '  made  in  this  district,  as  respects 
geolegioal  Botany.^*  My  time  was  not  sufficient  to  make  extended 
observations,  nor  am  I  myself  a  geologist,  but  I  was  ISO  much  struck 
with  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  situation,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  them. 

Selbome  is  situated  at  tbje  janption  of  the  upper  green  sand  and 
chalk  formations,  and  the  general  fact  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  at  the 
junction  of  any  limestone  and  sandstone  series,  holds  good  here  to  a 
remarkable  degree;  The  well  known  beech  Hanger^  which  is  on  the 
west  side  of  Selbome,  is  on  the  chalk,  which  is  also  the  case  with  (he 
beatitifully  wooded  Note  Hill^  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Selbome. 
The  federal  ai^ect  of  the  landscape  is  decidedly  hilly,t  and  nearly  all 
th^  hills  slope  g^tly  to  the  west,  and  precipitously  on  the  east  side, 
which  side*  are  very  generally  overgrown  with  wood,  and  designated 
hcLH^eH.  Passing  to  the  east  from  Selbome,  the  level  is  diversified 
as  above  mentioned,  but  its  general  tendency  is  that  of  a  declivity, 
untify  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  you  arrive  at  a  large  sandy 
flat;  iiArich  is  composed  of  the  lower  green  sand.  The  intermediate 
part  consists  of  the  chalk  marl  and  upper  green  sand,  comprising, 
I  am  iiifOrmred^  some  very  remarkable  modifications  of  these,  which 
are  highly  interesting  in  a  geological  point  of  view.  In  its  unbroken 
state,  the  soil  of  this  district  is  stratified  rock  or  free  stone,  varying  in 

'  '*  tn  speaking  of  geological  Botany^  I  believe  I  am  guilty  of  coining  a  new  term; 
but  T  have  often  observed  that  the  relations  between  the  vegetation  of  different  parts 
of  a  distriot,  and  its  Geology,  are  most  interesting,  and  would  furnish  a  field  for  ob. 
ser^tioo,  not  kss  interesting  dian  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  or  rather,  I 
should  «ay,  fbrm  a  most  interestmg  subsection  of  this  branch  of  Natural  History.  la 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  such  observations  might  be  rendered  of  great. benefit,  as 
by  tVem  it  might  be  judged,  from  the  Botany  of  the  fallows,  what  kinds  of  manure 
were  required. 

t  Though  very  hUly^  I  cannot  accord  with  White  in  applying  the  word  mountain- 
ous to  this  district 
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its  proportions  of  lime  and  sand.  This  is  seen  in  the  beautifol  rockp 
lanes  or  hollow  ways^  so  graphically  described  by  White,  and  which 
yield  well  in  the  spring  and  summer.  In  the  fields  we  have  soils  of 
sand  and  lime  in  the  most  varied  proportions ;  and  it  is  this  feature 
which  renders  the  botanical  distribution  so  striking.  One  is  surprised 
at  the  sudden  transition,  in  many  cases,  from  a  Botany  which  is  that 
of  the  limestone  or  chalk,  to  one  which  is  essentially  that  of  a  sand 
district ;  and  in  other  instances  by  the  mixture  of  both. 

In  addition  to  the  hangers  and  rocky  lanes,  I  must  mention  one  or 
two  other  features  or  localities.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  Lith, 
a  beautifully  wooded  vale,  running  east  from  Selbome,  through  which 
a  very  pretty  stream  takes  its  meandering  course. 

Wolmer  forest  is  well  described  by  White.  The  total  desolation 
of  the  scene  and  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  are  still  just  as  he  describes 
them.  But  I  cannot  refirain  from  noticing  the  strange  resemblance  of 
the  shore  of  Wolmer  pond,  to  that  of  a  creek  of  the  sea.  There  are 
the  same  loose  white  sand  without  mould,  and  here  and  there  the  bar- 
ren black  mud  so  usual  in  marine  places  :  and  even  the  vegetation 
increases  the  resemblance; — the  turf  of  innumerable  plants  of  lit- 
torella  lacustris,  so  much  resembling  both  Plantago  maritima  and 
Armeria  maritima ;  and  the  stunted  oak  and  starved  willow  have  the 
aspect  of  those  which  have  suffered  from  the  salt  sea  gales. 

Short-heath,  which  is  to  the  north-east  of  Selbome  contains  more 
depth  of  soil,  and  furnishes  some  good  bog  ground,  abounding  with 
Droserae,  Anagallis  tenella,  Lycopodium  inundatum  and  Polygonum 
minus. 

Such  a  diversity  of  soil  and  situation  promises  much,  and  I  think 
the  following  list,  being  one  of  only  three  short  days'  botanizing,  and 
these  late  in  the  month  of  September,  gives  promise  of  many  good 
things  to  those  who  can  give  more  time  to  this  locality,  and  at  a  more 
auspicious  season. 

Ranunculw   scelerahUf    hederacewt    and    Pynu  Aria,  Week-kill  hanger,  Nore  kill. 
aquatUU.    Short-heath.  Lathynu  syhettrU,  Nr.  Week-hill  hanger 

Nasturtium  terrettre.    Short-heath.  Drosera  Umgifolin  and  rotundifolia.   Wol- 

Saponaria  officinalis.  In  a  hedge  near  the  mer-forest  and  Short-heath. 

Priory.  Sison  Amomum,    Bocky  lanes,  frequent. 

Cerastium  vulgatum.  Temple  and  Emshot.    Helosciadium  inundatum,    Wolmer-forest 
Radiola  Millegrana.     Ahundant  at  Wol-  and  Short-heath,  plentiful. 

mer-forest  and  Short-heath.  CEnanthe  fistulosa.    Short-heath. 

tlpHohium  angustifolium.    Very  common     Callitriche  autumnalis.  In  a  ditch  between 

in  the  hedges  about  Selbome.  Temple  and  Wolmer. 

roseum,      Selbome,  near  Oak-    Sambucus  JEhdus,     Hedge  in  Selbome- 


hanger,  and  abundant  on  Short-heath.  park. 
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Bryonia  di&ica.  Frequent  about  Selborne.  Rhynchospora  alba.    Short-heath. 

Joiione  mantana.  In  the  Lith,  at  Wolmer  Juneus  squarrosw,      Wolmer-foiest,  and 

and  Short-heath.  Short-heath. 

Conyxa  squarrom.    Week-hill  hanger.  Scirjnu  sylvaticus.  By  the  bridge  at  Oak- 

Prenanthes  muralis,  Becky  lanes,  very  co.  hanger,  and  in  a  swamp  at  the  foot  of 

Hieraeium  sylvaticum.    Wolmer-forest  &  Week-hill  hanger. 

rocky  lanes  about  Selborne.  Poa  nemoralis.  In  a  bank  between  Week- 

■^     ^   ■       wnheliatvm.    Bocky  lane  near  hill  farm  and  the  Hanger. 

the  Grange.  Lastraa  multiflora.  Dry  ditch  at  Wolmer 

Fedia  dentata,    Nore  hill.  PolysticKum  aculeatum,    Honey-lane  and 

Veronica  Anagallis  and  scuteUata»    Short-  near  Emshot. 

heath.  angulare.      Honey-lane  and 

Scutellaria  minor.    Wolmer-forest.  near  Emshot,  sparingly. 

Lycopus  europmu.    Near  Temple.  Atkyrium  FUix^cemina.    In  a  shady  dell 

Mentha  eylvestris.    In  the  Lith.  near  Emshot-chureh. 

Polygcnvm  minus.    Short-heath.  -^^^—  ■                    var.  moZZe.      In  a 

LiUoreUa  lacustris,      Wolmer-forest  and  dry  ditch  at  Wolmer-forest. 

Short-heath.  Lycopodium  inundatum.    Short-heath 

I  have  not  mentioned  in  this  list  so  common  a  plant  as  Calluna  tuI- 
gariS)  but  it  worth  noticing  that  the  greater  part  of  this  plants  which 
abounds  at  Wolmer,  is  of  the  most  hairy  form. 

We  did  not  at  Wolmer  see  any  of  the  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos,  men- 
tioned by  White  as  growing  there^  but  it  must  be  tolerably  abundant 
in  some  parts,  as  we  met  a  poor  woman  with  a  handkerchief  fiill, 
which  she  had  collected  for  tarts. 

The  Epilobium  angustifolium  mentioned  above  must,  a  little  earlier 
in  the  season,  be  a  very  great  ornament,  as  it  grows  very  tall,  and  in 
great  profusion.  Epilobium  roseum  was  growing  in  a  rather  unusual 
kind  of  locality.  I  had  never  before  seen  it  except  in  cultivated 
ground,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  garden  at  Salisbury,  never  far 
from  London.  In  the  present  instances  it  was  growing  in  loose  sand, 
by  the  side  of  running  water,  in  very  considerable  abundance.  The 
flowers  were  unusually  pale  and  little  expanded,  and  what  was  fur- 
ther noticeable,  it  was  always  growing  with  E.  parviflornm,  of  intense 
colour. 

The  Sambucus  Ebulus  growing  in  the  park,  could  not  have  been 
growing  there  in  White's  time,  as  he  mentions  the  plant  in  his  cata- 
logue, but  not  as  growing  so  near  him.  It  might  possibly  have  been 
planted  by  him. 

White  speaks  of  the  lanes  as  abounding  in  ferns ;  my  impression 
was  decidedly  the  reverse.     It  is  remarkable  that  Polystichum  acule-" 
atum  and  P.  angulare  were  generally  growing  together,  but  both  in 
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their  itiost  proncmneed  forms,  the  fbrmer  heibg  altii6st  of  the  moun- 
tifin  or  lobaium  fbrkn.  '  .    t  .  '    .c,' 

A  large  yew-tree  growing  hi  the  church-yard  deserres"  hdiice. '  Wc 
measured  the  trunk,  at  what  appears  the  point  of  its  greatest  circutii- 
ference,  which  was  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  founid  it  to 
be  at  that  part  twenty-four  feet  and  eight  inches ;  but  the-Bevf  y'^'"'^ 
Parsons,  the  present  incumbeilt;  informs  me 'that  at  one  part  it  thek- 
sures  twenty-seven  feet.  .  :  ^^ 

The  maples  growing  in  the  park  deserve  some  notice.  Frtmk^Mige 
knotted  mass  of  wood,  rise  from  six  to  eight  stout  trunks,  averaging  a 
circumference  of  about  three  feet  each.  These  aU  ascerid/  ^gl^tly 
diverging,  and  forming  as  it  were  a  compound  trunk.  At  the  h^gbt 
of  about  fifteen  feet  they  break  into  one  magnificent  head,  not  inferibir 
to  a  veiy  respectable  sycamore.  There  are  in  the  paik  many  sif^ 
groups,  or  rather  compound  trees'. 

I  have  omitted  all  mention  of  the  Rubi  from  the  ibovelist,  not  be^ 
cause  there  wer^  few  forms,  or 'that  they  were  devoid  of  interest,  Bit 
it  was  quite  otherwise,  but  because  they  are  still  subjudice,  '  ' 

■    '    '"*       .;•:•■■'•  •  T.'BELt;Sifnl2R;■ 

Ryde,IbleofWi^lIft,Octobe^'lB44;    '  '         - 


,  Abt.  CCLIII.  —  Remarks  on  some  Species  of  Chenopodium. 
By  Geo.  Fitt,  Esq. 

Hatino  lately  paid  some  attentkm  to  the  undertneBttoned  i^pec&es. 
With*  the  view  of  satisfying  myself  that  ihey  are  all  really  distincl,  I 
send  you  the  result  of  my  observations.  -    .     ,  \<  . 

OJ^nopofMum  intermedium.  Leaves  triangular^  dli^tly  attenuated 
at  the  base,  inclining  to  hastate,  deeply  and  irregulaorly  toothed,  teeth 
acute,  dull  green,  not  sbimtig,  meAlp  beneath,  somewhat  leathery  in 
texUire ;  leaves  on  the  spikes  toothed^  seldom  entire^  those  of  yoang 
plants  blunt,  hastate,  and  but  bli^htly  4o6tb«d.  SpihcAsi  long,  some- 
what leafy,  clusters  distant;  seedft^itattidtie4>'aiEj  lliirge'tKif^bipeHd^ed, 
ro«rgh;  calyx  5-eleft.    Stem  iktigulaiv  Btrong^  dreet^ '  *  -  • -w,  *  '■-•  -'^  ■ 

Siftell  of  the  whole  plant  rank,'espedaHy  the  etilycei^ '^  •'•'^^i  i 

'*  C.  rubrum*  Leaves  ne&rly  rhomboid,  seldom '  tnangUlar,  d^ply 
and  irregularly  toothed,  teeth  hhmt,  shining,  fleshy,  ilpper  ones 
scarcely  toothed,  those  of  the  ^ikes  generally  entire,  rhomboidal  or 
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ovate :  ia^ome  plants  Uie  large  leaves  of  the  stem  are  nearly  triaogii* 
lar,  slightly  attenuated  at  the  base,  resembling  those  of  intermedium! 
aad  in  others  they  are  almoat  three-lobed.  Stems  angular,  generally 
erect,  pccasionally  procumbent  and  with  leaves  not  fully  developed, 
whePQ  the  plant  somewhat  resembles  C.  botryodes.  Spikes  compound 
very  leafy,  and  the  clusters  much  crowded.  Seeds  one  fourth  the  si2ie 
of  those  of  C.intennedium,  rather  rough  and  flattened.  Calyx  in 
three  deep  segments,  edges  membranaceous. 
Smell  i^arcely  unpleasant. 

C.  botryodesw  Leaves  triangular,  inclined  to  hastate,  shortly  atten- 
uate at  the  base,  slightly  toothed,  the  teeth  acute,  lower  leaves  very 
blunt,  s^most  rounded  and  entire ;  small  upper  leaves,  and  those  of 
the  spikes  sometimes  rhomboid:  in  luxuriant  specimens,  a  few  leaver 
are  sometimes  deeply  and  acutely  ti>othed,  hastate  and  pointed:  in 
their,  general  form,  they  resemble  those  of  C'  Bonus-Henricus,  with 
the  addition  of  the  teeth,  but  in  texture  they  are  like  those  of  C.  rur 
brum  and  C.  intermedium ;  in  the  figure  in  Smith's  ^English  Botany,' 
they  are  tnader  too  pointed  and  lengthened,  the  figure  is  otherwise  cha- 
racteristic :  tinged  with  crimson,  especially  beneath.  Stems  weak, 
procumbent,  of  a  deep  crimson  colour.  Spikes  rather  leafy,  resem- 
bling those  of  C.  intermedium,  the  clusters  even  less  crowded.  Seeds 
as  small  as  those  of  C.  rubrum,  in  a  loose  skin,  vertical.  Calyx 
closed  over  the  firuit  so  as  to  appear  entire,  and  bursting  in  three  short 
segments. 

Whenifire8hrgatheied,.the.smeU  ie  like  that  of  the  pods  of  green  peas. 

I  omitted,  to  etamtne  ithe  floit^^B  when  in  season.  On  the  end  of 
the  spike  of  this  species  there  ia  generally  a  central  6-cleft  calyx. 

1  have  always  iouttd  €»  interi^edium  ooiistant  tq  the  above  charac- 
ters; and  by  its  v^y  rank  smell,  larger  seeds,  and  the  uniformity  of 
its  leaves,  it  may  be  readily  known  lErom  C-  rubrum. 

C.  botryodes,  in  gener&I  appearance  and  habit,  is  more  distinct 
from  C.  rubrum  than  the  above.  It  is  by  no  means  a  variable  plant 
its  lower  leaves  are  always  the  same  in  form  and  texture.  During  the 
last  two  years  I  have  observed  the  growth  of  some  hundreds  of  plants; 
and  I  have  now  before  me  a  SQore  of  good  ones,  besides  dried  speci- 
mens ;  and  yet  I  have  not,  that  I  recollect,  met  with  one  about  the 
identity  of  which  I  have  had  the  lea)»t  doubt.  It  often  grows  side  by 
side  with  C.  rubrum,  although  they  do  not  usually  inhabit  the  san^e 
soil,  and  in  this  juxta-pontion  each  maintains  its  distinctivene^.   Jhjs 

5d 
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fact it«,  C. l^Artitii'Sd  nf v^ v«MF^le'fn«M5 tafA>Mfte{ieculidci(ibrmidf 

oppottfrtrify^  of' Seeing  fWing'  i^iM^flis  6f'  Uie  lafetett^iaiidvthhsidbAj 
bav<^b^'t6o«igfetttat^distitiici.  ^  11^  Wnld  nd|  tofa^j^toidefcdaoilie 
qd^ibtSob'fhmi  ]|>f^isened'^p^dtddi^iittdi«h^^^^  iliikch"o£[4jlieir  ilniraa^ 
t^'tt-'tbfe  pttWiiSfir'df  Wyliig^J  ■'"  -"  '•■  •■    '-  i'     '  .11  ''37^^  --^n;^  ,!vji)n  i>.iUf 

Yhife' ititfitber,  ^tr^  1^^re'gta«^hds'tl<^liJLd^  titbit  t^J§kswb'ySobhoti4k^ 
^dky»*Mtie^/  r  fi)i^d'&'^6n4id^MfI&'jiittiib«r^9<i$t)teiai0ii0ii0a^^ 

tb^  tSpot'6'6ngik1[iiif  in'  by  bMkiActtl-^^sr '  ''Thi4i')lkue|»  k(:riwaiJii&s 
dktkiil:  ftcym-'  #h^fe'  I  if^Ufllly'fi'ftd  It)^  |)l^,"aiyd^^w^  iVfit«Bdtiton»en&. 
I^  cat^  ofiiy  a(icbiitot'  fovite  sikdden  App^dretxiit&; '  bj^«8appofi|LBg'd»li^ 
^^ydi^^ii^'  AorniMt-  fill  ih6b6itoitib(''^^iiithfe^^priBmi^^  ytegih 

Mive  j^tf#ei^,''^tibl{l''k*fai^btiMbl(^'dpp^  ft»4lbwii  tei  gtaip, 

't^eA  crast  btti'Vitb'tb^  ttibd.  ^.'iW^plktit^^s^^dliig^otM^ttrtyBr/saiiie 
iJp6t'oti'the'fon6^tig  ^efA^  ^ef'ifts'  £lt>ty6^mtie6iii]((tb(^  mkitkerj£eKce]rt 
lii  snlall  quantfty,  as  it  WUrnt>t  tbriv©  among 'grksii  9  wenb>ioo0iie 
«tati6ii  lasfybkr,  to:giithet'sperfHietts'fot*I>r*  W^odi'^d^ttfiditwaay 
disfcay,  tiiat'thfeispt:)t'i*^ajrbtitied  b*tt«6ttth'-b«tfp6'<^f  ffluiJ;"' 'jpififawe 
•treeks  after,  an  abundant  crop  of  G.  bdtryodes  was' tfo^riafittW:  ^  Sdaedeh 
)y'a  spebinieti  gro^s  tber6  tbis'sea^on^  altbongb  Hiotii^<idb>^^s««ite 
must  hav^e  falleti  on  '<be  soilf,  now  neMf  e<Wei?ed  Wiib'  ^tm  mi  ii5lr^ 
plel  patula.'  In  ptoof  tbat  the  seeds  rA  i&e^b  -fedei^  ^^ri  kr  tk^^jio^d, 
Wberevet  the  latter  w^  scatti^red  a'bom  tbeiiisirsb/fti^fit^i^  to  kmmA 
places,  there  grew  C.  botryoAes  in  profosiOri:  *^- ''  v^ll).ji|v  >'  ji(jii,j  aid  I 
'I' should  feel  i^eatly  obliged  tb  anyl)cltAili8t  Who^wiiMd  ftirmiiKlfinf^ 
with'  a'  specimen  bf  C.  ffcifbliubi  in  flower  and  iii'*d»H^  ttfid'I  ^tmH 
l)e  Wppyt6  gi^e'hitn,  in  retbrti,  ^6od  spfecim^S  6f  &  febttyodwjL 
tKey  might  be  "sent'l);y'][)0^t.  '■ '  "  ""  ■•''"''•       ^'  ■    -.  nAnay^  Mif, 

•"■''•'   ■    "'•■   ■''•'   '■'''■  ''-•=   "V '  '•''  •. ''■      '■••  '^•M^iFSrt*^' 

""N^tb-.'tyrmoath,Ofct:'lS;id44'."-''  -i-"-   :  '   ^-''/i  ■  •  •-'"•/J.I  f.  vjio.iiA  .1 

'    ''    ^''  '•■'•■•■•  •    ■<>'.      r  ./;    ■■   f.-     :o  ;;•(..  i;    ,.>   ;.    :■  .  ijWf »  ,ii-)f  O  ,i  ,iboI 

■"'      ••''       •■'■^       •  •■  •  -'"  =  '    »'     ■  '  "••  :^  •■^■•.^         ^i  .li  uJ  uj  v/cn^f 
''    "  '    ';        V    '  ART.CCLlV.-rarieW^^.'    ■  "  ' '-^^'^''-^ '^^^<'^' 

62^.  ivb^^  o^  the  Sjpotted  ffierdcta.  Dii^cofdaa^ '6phiiobB^H&Vt 
been  given  respeciting  the  iorrect  specific  names  of  btnr  liWWfl^s 
which  bewr  leaves  Stained  Wiih  biack  or  pilrple,  (Phytdl.  741^'  feOI, 
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.of fthe^teares.  /Staith/zsa^s  of  H.  innu^onini,  that  V  Ui^<l^v.es  ^re  ^y^^: 
stained  wfth:  blaok"'  The  sam^  ai;ijdiQr  ckscrlbes  jtbe  le^T^i^  of  H. 
niacnilatitiDi^s  ^^dadl;  fpreeti  alH^ve,  more  or  les^  $peeldeii .  wit^ ,  bjs^k 
or  dait  purpW  i  Of  H.  Hylv^\ieMm .^if^.Tf rit^,. ". Jl^rb  if^y^^  pf  ^P^ilf^ 
unspotted,  grass  green."  The  leaves  of  H.  pulipona^iiu^i,  he  diascj^b^p 
jMs  "bright  greieo"  amd  "clouded  witb  fainl  blotcb^^s  of.jpu^Ush 
Hbrcnra."  No  m^otioD  is  made  in.  ^  £sgli^hoF)i:^^,'  of  staip^  1^)9^1  thfs 
IcereB  of  H;  iLawsQDi. :  It  >wou}d^.thus  se^^  ii^X  Smith  Te%red  a^l  the 
spotted-fleaf^ed  plim^  whieh  he  bad^^p^r  either  to  hi$  maculs^tum.or 
pHlmD]mfium<;  aud  ^u^eeedipg  bataipisl^  h$^Ye  .doubtless  b^^p  misl^ 
hy  Sflnilh' 8  efr«r.  .  Har*(ipg  had  the.  .oppofftwnity  pf  e^amjpiflg  mapy 
plants  with  spotted  leayes^  ia  the  Sa^t^rp  H^ghlj^^f^^fii  ^^(yf^^FAi^ 
▼enture  to-off^*  the  fdUowiog  ooi^elu8i<?ns,  d^x\y^dfyqf^ ^i?^^  Wf^^i^p 
spedbaaenft  pisevioiasly  iu.  m^  hapds.     1 , .  H.  ^u^qri^ppp, ,p^Qf:e^9,qiji|ep,tly 

than-  olher  reputed  »pe<»«8i  varfesrwUhtWiffti^fi  j^^^Yf^fr.W^  Ri,t3%^ 
Stat©  it.  ha&bejett  H/sUally  .lafc^il^jm%?»}MttP?!;1)r,P^}?P9narii^,  ..  J|t,ip 
ihis  ^fflichi  Mxi  Gibsoa  de(aQipipfit^:hypaohfprpJfl9S((JPly;to^,j7.4JL),,pp 
Becoimtfof  the  fUniihg^yimgih^T^i^o^^jiy  m^^ 
iimcula^.w  e.  H^Law^wij.0,leflf  Yftri^gjfWith  ^iai^ed^i^f^yes,  •  I.sw 
mimeroiigr^aroplfes  of  *h^  fipAberdfi^shir^jith^^.  pr^Bs^t,.yp^  'u  W^^-^ 
has  appeared  in  ipy  garden,,  a?wpg  the4^|59^,pdaiJ^  of  mp^tj^in^^jW^ld 
phmlsj  bjOtt^t  from  Perthshui^*  sopae  ^w,  y^^rs  ago.  ,  .The.^ahj^.  ,w 
this  species  are. 8itriea)^a,r^theiif.th^p,sppts.j., J  3.,J  .bj^v^  ;jey:pi; jSegn  a 
teUd  ^>eciinea  of  H.  .&ylv<atic^ijip  (cert^inliy  §o),;^^t^  ^^sp.^p^fl^^on 
the  leavei^i  but  aidant  in  Ke^  pafden^jr  whicji^  pj4y.be  cQrre,ctlj^,  as- 
mgm^  ^  ^bw  pjjacies^.h^?  ib^  /i^^yi^sfp^pfi^  9)0^4^4  \«;ith  d^rjc  pi^ 
This  plant  (equally  with  othpr^^,.  with4^?^,gi;^^fl  aqd  p^p^t^nj^d  Je^iY^s, 
in^niy  owo  gwrdw)  differs  from  the  )tjp^p|)jti9p$;pf  ,11.  syjlvatjci^m,  by 
haviag  iiUTOeroitaiadicsai.apd/pT!r  stem.Jj^f^ie^^  i^uf  I  ^^i^pps^  the, dif- 
ference' la  tbeiuup^b^.apd .  OQlour  of  the  radic.4|,,'leja^Yes  tg  arise  from 
the  garden  locality.  As  to  the  stem-leaves,  the  wild ptafits^of  H.  s^-J- 
vaticum  have  often  only  one  or  two,  besides  those  at  the  very  "base. 

4.  Among  a  number  of  young  plants,  brought  to.my  gaxdepir^n]^  Qan- 
lochen  Glen,  on  account  of  their  spotted  leaves,  some  apparently  will 
prove  to  be  H*.  nigrescens  and  others  H.  murorum.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional circumstance  (Phytol.  804)  towards  showing  the  identity  of  H. 
pulmonarium  (Smith)  and  H.  nigrescens  ( IViltd.)  At  all  events,  the 
plant  of  Smith  appears  to  me  to  have  small  resemblance  to  Lawsoni, 
with  which  Mr.  Babiugton  unites  .it  under  the  name  of  diaphanum. 

5.  Th^fe^is.the  variety  pictupi  of  H.  rigiduip  (Bab.  Man.)  for  another 
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clearly  ivid^iAtand  wli«t.\is  iMeiiied.imdaF--Ui6»ilkiie.(i£  TigidtaiL 
Tbitfs  we  have  vitfieitey^  ^^  mneisiiKkiim''^^  of  H«^miinotetaa^\La1ifB6niv  fuil- 

lutlea:  i^  itot  tlie  satn^  «BkfNiIilU)0dilii|Oivn  oIiblJ^aiMblis^lVv&baias^ 
ik&t^  i9  Qoljr  4  emgle  ^xviaeiilatiUD^^i  K^soffoa^ibjkaaae^  on^i'tiiat 
one  1&  |dft«^<i;0  ^'vtarielgr  Hodnr  H^  iOMwiruM^t^jEliMBi^  &/:F^ate0fi)/ 

\  wo..  Note^ofk^ the  di$0(Hwft^  (^aEfpetimk Kwryfefftfafeiw  ifiMa^iCdvo  lEom 

notida  of  1^6  dbci^yeryi  of  liaemiA'loiyzmcksraSABi  BriliabbpidiiliLt  ;jI 
Ij^ve  found  it  ia  Qite^  {ilkiQ^.m  tlnd  Hmifiddl0viQl^jgid)itui|^fiiifiBg;ti» 
edges  of  the  marali*dilch^8.  I;  fii^t^otNienrB^  ildibtli[ei^i£tfc[<iif  ;^p<^ 
leoaber  last—  W.  B0rrer;  ^fe^/fetU^Or^t^te^  8riaA4  ..      t-uj*  j  c- 

^30.  Note  an  Juncus4^ff^9tt$f     -Jk  pIanl'.wfaidhI.had^8ii|9posailr 
might  be  Joiicue  diffusus,  gcows  pkotifiiUjf jwidrin  tfe  ^aml>dliHsy  oa 
ti^e  eaa4  sid^  of  QLimlstQii^  between  {jj^oB.iaildiWelfa^'jNkxfo^  /.'  H 
fomlft  spreading  paiehe»,of  'latipeaise^.  kzusiBgiflrfllBiiJ^  m^inliiiiiflr.  j  '  I 
tllink  Ihe  same  plalit  groi^i^al^o^near  Jthe  nsm^fikive  X<)mny>fadt'iwBni 
I  took  for  it  there  was  mnch  injured  bjr  caliAa/  ^vjiTi^le^  e0iBtt»<is\h& 
t^ed.as  Biiiishy  in  Baki^gtoia^s  M«t1iiia]^A<«»il(a«^idlhorat}»tify^^ 
4^j  pfrHasabur;^,  who  poMteci8(eft^9tiiah-«pfiid^^ 
diatB^giiUBfaed  from  J.  glf^ucu^  by  hf^npgj^^lidpitib^;  tthldtaf^lij^aiKliB 
^eing  ejettulars  it  is'also  a  gre^i^r  pla^t^.iuid  l^aa.iani^on^ 
^1^  notice  |B£^ j>erhap8<le^  t^Ji^^ih^^'^^ijfai^ 
rpfkf  Utk  of  lOth  Mqnihl  18^  :  .  v, ,;  >/ 1  ,  a       av7£  jiLj 

:5fl^  .iV<>ltf  o«  CusculA^mopmM,  ^Hj  ,1  ]M«]^iniilwed>St£ifi(biflpa^ 
tbulato»  Rowing  in  cpfupaQjiwiifa  $,  I^inmiitttt  ai^S^ifeticalata^iiiear 
WeUsj  in  the.  openiiig  o|^o^site  HoU^an  ;>  muiQi^A^aU^ssianpBdf  im 
i^tlesj^  in  tlffi  Pi4w^^i».%d^  J!faritj^^ <jQ^  C^unip^ 

is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  a<^|i06.nJt,  pftttiDqf  ^^QSAmfazidgesUid^ 
where  it  is  called  "  scald  ; "  it  may  be  presumed,  on  account  of  ^  the 
^fcifldfed-  ^ppe^tJitice  wWch'if  glvfes  to  ffie  bean-cro|^^,  to  wfii^t  jiV'  is 
dfteri  injpnbus:'^^ 'fiurniiig  the  bean-chaff,  and  keepicig  the  i^^^g^  ^e. 
from  nettles,  have,  remoyed  thjis  jp^s^  jtdt  the  fann^rJ^<9j^^i(^ivivfdM»^ 
where  it  fiprcji^rly  abounded^*— ^ct  ti- ;  ,f  .  [      _.\  \  i^j  ,,y^ti-.  x^.  »7  i  lir-  j/» 

fotd  (PHytoi;10ei)  lia«^ppetflea  to^'^fe  ter'%H^er  IttTcaW^teW't^^ 
ffic  Cafrex  found  near  Halnaby,  and'  wHicli  1  pouceive^  at  filje'l^e 
might  be  a  small  varietur  of  C.  paniculata.    A  fu^thef  ^.:3(^mv]|S^9P  h^s 


oonviMed  fine  that  it  «k  Ci'temkiiHsiil&^f  andt'fortiiW  I^btfr^latsotbe 
andsopfy  6f  BriBocdii^-^^aieph  Woftds  ;  L^^  0&mii»f  I9y  1644/ 
\5§31  ^Noiie  in  AAhyriwn ' FUix-JbMnfm  4iB  d  Ttee^rn.    Xn  ft  suMlH 
bd^  vtsry  mar  Rjr^Q^  a^esomeyl^Als^of  Al}i]ri^B»iFUi^  which 

pftU8**b6*flf ;  \^fsp veioiiftidetable  age^  theodslscifcattta  ito^s^  Taieted^tc^thd 
hoght^fia  seracal  inistiaaBes^of  ja  f60t^«ii£baiiiatf  idpM  fe(^  tfa«»  ^fon^ 
atitwDing^thd ^lai^MD-fiKNiwideB^vee/i  tcieileiilv  ' Th% ^hib^^fclahmto 
ever  do  not  stand  free  as  proper  stenls^  'Mix}$  tite  dbff'  fiK))!^,^  d#«wf^S 
andf  overgsewn  wil^' SphagnnW)  3fdnik^  8lftiid)er  bcnilbal  tubnali,  filled 
with  fibitBS  ^tn  the  rlBzomata^^bf  xvliidi:  the  pkmt  afidmilatea,  to  iteetf 
dgaiiitii6fdcfea!ir^  xDatcriaU  ofiH8<^f<»mer4r(A»di|^'  Maay  oPthe  vhi^bo^ 
inliiaave<ii]Mi]dh  bc^i2bfaed,  )theiriJole^4«gth-Ji^-1ii0ib^fiidbeshoi(^l^ 
beittg  of>]rf£U!hodbiiirth£r  i^pbagtioas  mbuld.  Thi^vhi^otiiata  ati4  brai^di-' 
es,  though  contaSufediiii'diid  mads  )of  ^l^ca^red  ^^eget^Ie  mai^l^  ^  %f6^ 
themselves  <d6i;a$r,  l)iit  inftf  b^  traced  thfonghouty  ^tne'  of  ih6^  l0ftdkig 
nmifidal&oim^bcUigfmixve  tl|ac0^a'dfod<  hi'tenglii.  j  )(DamK|iifthidilliii«'ki 
growing >fai£he aam^Aittk^og;  abdifkel»iniiK^&int^  % th^fcM^be^ 
a  very .steotDfpires^iid^lHDjQeitci  tb(Mie>0f4M8^'C^  kfioirn  ^beiY] 

luadeT)faiQuiebIe)civtoai8tatie«s^  4t?  «itlflifi^^a  ir^Ai^iidcrabl^  ag€^.  ^^  1\ 
BeU^SaibB^i;ayde^^OcUA0fry\%Ur  -  •  '  •'  ' 

^84.'iMa)dneMpafi^m^t0:  Tbb  loo^ifeat&^ry  ^wn  by  WhkH  this 
p^sbtmiitfpdeaiirf'llHii^grasg  h  iruniM^  teelfchttt^Wft-;  hwt  att^ 

iatemiil^dgipaKiaf  ;ijds  6[tibet«re  ap^at^  t($  hftiee^^dp^^bs^^ri^dii* 
Baloiv  dieiftadiei7!'pofltctti^)tb^  HWtt'iBSpksffiy' tested,  tod^hedii^d 
baa^a  6har|^  poimt^v  whi^  ibnoU^ae  esa<iily 'in^  tfi^  tttis  <jf  tl)^'  s^ii^  oif 
the  awD.  By  means  of  this  contrivabcej  «^hen  th^  seed-  f&lW  to  th^ 
gEQjand)  ii jbeooMBs  ib^i^d  tb  some  ftttl^' <iep1k.  ^i«  «t)^<ur0  is  in 
afiO(nr4dafaejmthWereoiiifttil»tidd  c^  <&^  s^eed^iibr  I  -^id 'didfie^whibb 
u»  ttkuapinbed<lttd8^doni  &il  to  ^eg^tate>  vbild^^iosQ  whi^hbeoomig 
«by<9u»i  A^  to  iofifefilUc^  v«g«iatiii^e  pbwidt^:  -J-^tf^ft^^  Laixh-enee ;'  /9|i 

'•  'l_'  ■  ''"  '  '•  *  "''  *'  '  '-^  '  '  ^  '  •  '  '^  '  '  '  *'  '  "'  '^'"  '  ■^'  or;/!// 
.  (in  tfi&generip  descriptio|i.9f  Stfpap  ^^jtl^^ya  **.Ct»;,;rfS^  Fi*J?^i9?t  ja^^yl^WflJ jp 
lengto ;  tl^e  outer  ellipticlanpeolateyinTQlute,  slightly  \e^'Q^^  yMt  a  yerj^lo^ga  t^rmi- 
iHiI,H^si}fijg^  tti^,  jdnted,  and'  finally  separat)le«  jit  ^el)ase. '  "  *  '  *  "i&^i 
ciyUtiMuU^'p^€M^,iods^3oteIy  ^Mo^e^'fo'tAi^hdirdened'  outer  valv6'oftli6  irc^ol^j 
which  is  very  sharp,  and  barbed  with  bristlei^  Rtth^'base,  ^o^  as  lo  ^dletfai^  tald^fil 
it^)f;|ii  4|f  efMi4t"  hw^'n9ml^'^^^F^owkN^ KflBt^dokder,  $fith  lotig«im^,  b^t'Jast 
abpve  iit^y^rX^^^.  ;heR,ftr^iaht>  i^ithfr -fciC^fayK^  ^9Xifi^Vr-*¥»vlg*]Syfi\  uMh 
Hooker  also  observes:—"  Coij.  p^ile^uous*  yo(9Q\}xtfiy.\fixm^U^.w^ 
twisted  awn,  jointed  ait  the  bas^,  and  finally  sepatating^  a^  the  joii^t.  *  ,  *.  ^ 
great  ornament  'Id'  o\\r  gardens  in  tlie  summer,  tin  j  to  our  rooms  in  the  winter,'  for  if 
gathered  before  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  long  feathery  awns  remain,  and  a  tuft  of  them  is 


Such  of  tbe  CovposiUe  as  li^ve  their  fruit  crowned  wUh.a  pappos,  whe^i»r5tip^tatf|^({r 
sessile,  present  a  somewhat  analogous  pio?ision  for  ensuring  lioth  the  dispersion  and 
the  suhsequent  germination  of  the  seed.  The  thistles  offer  a  familiar  illustration^ 
When  the  seed,  separated  from  Its  parent  plant,  and  borne  to  a  distance 'hy 'Us  t)ea&i(i 
All  bolooQ,  bat  met  with  a  spot  sOhahle  Ibr  £f«i<minatioii,  it  h<»6ilie8,  a^  ii  it^Cytertigid 
intoihe  gnmnd;  the  pappus  then  aepamtes  fran  the  fieed  ^j^  an  atticnlaliaaat  ^Ub 
B^fji  of  tha  latter,  and  haoyanilf  ^Q93i&  away.  If  the  thi<ile:dowi»  wath  v^kh'  thti^ir 
if  filled  in  autumn,  he  examined,  very  few  wUI  he  found  with  the  seed  attached,. h^l 
the  rays  of  the  pappus  will  he  seen  to  proceed  from  a  central  elastic  ring.  At  this 
ring  the  pappus  was  articulated  with  the  seed. — EdJ]  '  *  ' ' 

dS^.  Nate  <m  A$plenium  /wtamnn.  ^^  Erory  tnan  ha^rlnc^  j»ubb^ 
Joe  V  and  Aqplemum  fimtanum  appears  to  be  mine.  I  migbt  ptarn 
hapB  deny  tbe  e&isteiioe  of  such  a  fern,  and  treat  k  merely  aa.a  naM^ 
upiepxeaented  by  a  reality ;  but  I  decline  availiug  iny6elfx>£tfais  pk^ 
and  acknowledge  tbat  there  are  three  Eurc^ean  species  of  Aspleniumi 
aucpeesfuUy  c^iltivated  by  our  nurserymmi  under  this*  name»  and-ih^e^ 
distributed  to  those  inclined  to  purchase. ,  K  therefore  admit  tbe.' ei^ 
isibsnce  of  such  a  fem^  and  merely  dispute  its  having  been  found  wiM^ 
in  Britain.  My  correspondence  on  thiS'  subject  would  fill  sev^rftL 
numbers  of  ^  The  Phytalogist,'  but  I  have  no  idea  of  dragj^g  ik  b^^^i 
the  public.  Still,  Mr.  Redhead  and  Mr.  Thompson,  by  calling  jp«(i2i^; 
attention  to  supposed  disoovmesai  seem  to  invite  a  public  i^plj^.  I([>^ 
all  the  recorded  British  habitats  of  Asplenium  fontanun^  Mti  JEledr 
bead's  appears  to  me  decidedly  the  best  and  most  worthy  of  reception. 
(Pbytol.  1084).  In  the  first  place,  the  specimens  are  actually  in  exists 
ence ;  are  decidedly  referrible  to  Asplenium  Halleri,,one  of  thn  spe- 
cies cultivated  under  the  name  of  fontanum ;  and  -finally,  thc(y«^ca^ii«^ 
into  my  hands  directly  from  the  discoverer;  who  imeqiai^.«a]]y;[4e'- 
clares  that  at  a  certain  date,  and  at  a  certain  jplace,  he  gathered  tbe;i^ 
with  his  own  band.  This,  one  would  suppose  sufficient  foe  the  «n«a^. 
sceptieal ;  but  I  will  venture  to  ask  Mr.  Bedbead  -a  few*  quosttons^v 
which,  if  he  ^11  kindly  and  satisfactorily  answer,  I  will  instantly  apo^ 
logize  for  having  expressed  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  subject.'  ',1^^ 
Will  Mr.  Redhead  inform  the  readers  of  ^The  Phytologist,\'' whether 
he  was  more  than. fight  years  of  age  when  he4is|cove|:^,^As®leni9pp^ 
fpntaiMw  m  .VihMmiiSo  weed,  in  the  year  1836;  and  if>(elAsv  ibaiKi^ 
suppose,  will  he  pleaseto-say  how  much  older:?  '9.  Witt  Mr«'iMK> 
head  inforni  ib^*  readers  of  'The  Phytologist,'  whether ^  ha*  any^ 
knowledge  whatever  of  Botany  at  the  period  of  this  discovery  ;  thitt 
is,  whether  he  believes  that  in  1838,  he  would  have  known  a  fern  from, 
a  thistle  ?     3,  .Will  Mr«  IledbeaA  inform  the  rei^ders  of  ^TJ?^  ^^M(^ 
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it  to  any  botanist  wlio  told  ;i^mjts  n^^^^.^^^^  ,^^^ 

inclined  to  enter  into  the  subject  more  at  length.  But  if  it  turns  out 
a^  t  '[^pe^ts  t!&2&t^^Mi'CiS6dh^ads^sl%»'ii^«adT6^^  vrieitlif^i^ 'p($6s^{ng 
Tiotjpk^mAhg  to=pofes^^te9%Bglfte6«'kfifdtrtidge  ^eff 'BtAaiyy  neHhfet 
Jdft^fli^gf-tiar  even  t^rftoeiiigJplttlBtfef-^  why  th^tt^rtbiafciihe^^ri^stSldW 
Bfliay  1>€J  ijbnsidef^*  ^^'d^cidedi'  "Id  i-eply  to' Mh 'Thompson's  t(yiA^ 
ittttttifeAtloii  ^PhftoL  iomy/n  toiybeVell  to'siatd  tliat-Mr.®he]!)he^d^d 
stippOsed  »di«c Wfery '  W^  «h(]frWigWy^«ifted '  Jpifeir '  ixy  >lhy  'pubikktlQtt^(tf 
my>Bi4lifeii^!P€rtts,  ^ttd-  tftiis,  not'  dnljr  by^'myselfj  but^'bj*  k  bot^iiMt 
T»4<]fiSefjttd^iBfewt'is  iiB<^iv€pd  witft-trtiitfet^feal  r^pedt ; 'aiid  l^^  fMlyuftife-' 
4&  with  ^d  ill'  ttoffsid^tfakgf '  the  fev^detic^  uttfeatisfefetory. '  I  may  add; 
iMt  dinbg  iWjpGist'w^ti  a'ded^  in' Biitish- ferns  called  at  the  piitit' 
ing-Offfi^,  andiA  -the  |HPeseiice  df  '6k'i^akvt&i'C(yAtdhni<yt  to  *  The  Phy^ 
tblogist^'.(G.  S.  Gibson),  stated  that  he  knew  of  fAr^^  British  localities 
for  Aspleniitm  fbnt&tnuti);  He'sells  these  rdr^ies  d^ily  Atthe'easierti 
eftti-koce  of  tile  Bftrifc  cff  EtogJand  ;J  ot,  iftbe  liietfapdKtah  martet' 
appear  to  be  glutted'  for  a  seasod,  he'  tour^-the  ptotibceis,  Supplying 
codntty  bdtfeitiil9ts-G«'veirJr  libei^al  terms:    flid  stdck  is  kiBxhadttible. 

'SiS(5^. '  Rm^i^^PtanlB  olserved  in  the  nH^hbou^hood'df  PeniUftce^ 

AffroMs  '■ieihdek-.   -Ne^lyii  ^fkJ "   "    '  EuphbrUd  PataUtis:  '^ay'Je  feands: 

AfirndphUAOfihcMa^    Uti^&^U^  '  >  ■'  ■',- — -^p&rtlandicai  'Hby<)d  diflls. ' ^ ' /' 

AniMkimvip^Chmtwm*  ^iriloglis.  •  Qa$tridhm  imdijfefunL  GonQes  dofnt.'  - 
Bf0^c^  alwwifia,    JP^aanpe  pUfi^.    '      •  iSW^ori^  i»r»f2it^* .  Zim^iniutfi  odt,  .  ' 

Bifizamnor.'  Boloj^as,            :    t  Hyovymv*  ni^er^    jyjawipa^gyeeiji^    ,  ,. 

Callitriche  peduncutata,  /3»  sessilif*     -^hy-  Jlleoshrum  verticiQatum,  Chy^nhay  moof . 

anliaU  moot.                                  '  Jww/a  HeUnium,    Trereife. 

Ceroiihim  tArandrum.    Mafrazi)!!  green.  iAkfdet^isiiim,    Hayle.      '      '  '     ' 

Oid^fidUjiii^^rtnU,  -  GhyklAssai^Ttlkm.'  ■*^  .it^er^ia.  Oiv«ndii  a&d  Tretf^oetb,  on 

CdMipLridiUMctiJ    9ewlyi»cfiir,sitdoii  ^      '   liedgos.        '                                  . 

waUf  io  ;PfBiui«Jioe..;  '   .  Ju^cus  fmritimm.  .Hftyle  river. 

C^pdofi  thctylon*    Mcffasion  green.  Lavatera  athorw.    Mousebole  clifik  ,   . 

Daucus  maritimus.    Land's  end.  Lepturus  incurvatus,    Uayle  causeway. 

Erica  varans,    Conner  down.  '  LittoreUa  tacmins.    Cbyanball  moor. 

Er^hrtek  fitmotitsima.    Conner  down.  MewthUiMdw,  'Newlyndiffs. 
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Myriapkjfllum  altemijlorum,     Chyanhall 

moor. 
Nartkecium  osnfra^wn,  Chyanhall  moor. 
Nepeta  Cataria.    Logan  rock. 
OxiUis  itricta,    Lanigan,  near  Penzance. 
-*— ^    eomieulaia,    Bologas,  rare. 
Pingyicula  iuskanica.    CHiyanhall  moor. 
Polycarpon  tetraphyUum,     Newlyn. 
Polygonum  Eayiu  Newlyn  green  and  Ma- 

razion  green. 
Radiola  Millegrana,    Newlyn  cliff. 
Ranunctdua  parviflarua,    Mousehole. 
Retedafruticulota,     Marazlon  green. 
Rumex  HydroUpathum,   Marazion  marsh 
— ^  tanguineut,    Penzance. 
Samolui  ValerandL    Mousehole  cliff. 
Schcenus  nigricans,    Marazion  marsh. 
Scilla  vema,    Penlee  point. 
Sorophularia  Seorodonia,    Newlyn  cliff. 
Sedum  Telephium,    Logan  rock. 
Scutellaria  minor,    Bologas. 
Sibthorpia  europaa,    Newlyn  cliff. 
Spergvla  subiUata.    Chyanhall  moor. 
Stachys  ambigua.    Newlyn  cliff. 
Tamarix  anglica,    St  Michael's  mount. 
Teeadalia  nuOeauUs,    Bologas. 
TVucnuiM  Chammdrys,    Ludg?an. 
Wm.  CumofPf  Pembroke  Cottage, 


TW/o/nmi  omithopodioides,    Marazion  gr. 

Zostera  marina,    Penzance. 

Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris.  Hayle»  in 
caves  and  high  cliffs. 

HymenophyUum  WiUoni.    Carn  Brea. 

Lastraa  recurva,    Chjune  grove. 

Equitetum  arvense  ;  a  yaiiety  with  mixed 
fronds,  approaching  £.  palastre.  — 
This  singiilar  form  I  have  gathered 
in  several  states,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing the  normal  fertile  stem  attached, 
proving  it  to  he  the  true  plant. 

/^tt/arta  globulifera,    Chyanhall  moor. 

Phaaeum  axiUare,    Newlyn. 

■         rectum,  Ludgvan,  J.  Balfs,  Esq. 

Gymnostomum  pyriforme,    Bologas. 

Sckistostega  pennata,    Newlyn. 

Diphysciumfoliotum,    Chyanhall. 

Bryum  Tozeri.    Newlyn  cliff,  in  fruit. 

Leueodon  sciuroides,    Miney. 

Hookeria  latetdrens.  Mousehole  cave,  W. 
Borrer,  Esq. 

Parmelia  Borreri,  Treveneth,  heantifully 
in  fruit. 

Boecella  fudformis.    Logan  rock. 

Psora  atro-rwfa,    Penlee  point,  J.  Ralfs, 

Esq. 
Newlyn  Cliff 9,  Pemmnce,   1844. 


Art.  CCLV. — Proceedings  of  Societies, 

BaXANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

October  4,  1844.  —  Jolm  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 
Read,  a  General  Description  of  the  Botany,  Climate  and  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Embleton,  in  Northumberland  ; 
drawn  up  by  Robert  Embleton,  Esq.,  in  illustration  of  a  local  herba- 
rium of  the  district,  collected  for  the  Society  by  the  same  gentleman. 
The  description  and  herbarium  will  remain  at  the  Society's  Rooms  as 
a  valuable  record  of  the  present  condition  of  the  district.  —  G.  JB.  2>. 


E.  NEWMAN,  PRINTER,  9,  DEVONSHIRE  STREET,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON. 
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"  .  Mi^Jucuk  eBhinatoBt^'  '298''^  '  Note  ^n 

t. i  VoixMDta tnpfa^flos^r d04'S' * > TiBarsia 

nymphsoides,  904^    Cawk  iMeti^ 

nmg]ta4UtsUiavO0d^  tfOelcaiiA'ilepin- 

cola,  905;    RemaiiBiOinDi^iAjve^ 

f  M>ininB&)  (HU'iiUeit)^l^oU4i]gte,>)9d6 ; 

Note  on  Equisetoui  uinJlMnisum^  907^ 

•  (>Niiftedos:Biii«iih<iii»9«B^(1083     ' 

.<  Lapsann  pi6^  liOQ^piOypmj'itiscus, 

.1'  HilKtift^  £d»  P0tib8eSidi]»i<ilegetum 

and  Carex  Pseud^Clypani«V''428 ; 

Enquiry  respecting /Qrohtt  ')vit«i»a 

}.'.  •  cakid  > Orchis  iHUDn^'  606'i'  Kote  bn 

i:  €<HuraIIiriahifo]i^<iHla^TepiitediBri- 

'  -tldvjqieGiBS^5':i9;|>NKdteiioniti[e*^ur- 

rey  locality  for  FritildKa  Melemgris, 
/'J I  5809iLithospMiuiiilp«ip«(eo.*l!ifiiu- 

leum,  580;    Psonia  dtmiJiiiUi^i680 ; 

SciUa  adtoirinaBti,.  J^O  r  ^tihitttt  firtr* 

procumbens  a  Kentish  iplftnt<'6M';^ 
tc  4-N(Me  WDiCjntnptefiBvi^fnalAtf^L^w 
i .  .'ii&j^itoU,  Tia  (j|Dot7led«n<Jujtefet;'712; 
Fconiii/caKallia^  713:^  C^«^  bi- 
ennis a  Kentish  F^tftO!^^  8ile- 
ne  ArmeriSL/  aodQ  i  Diaitb^^tone^' 
.    \  ]iiAv»I080')  PlUito  kt&ith^^ki;1^4, 
•I .    1080^  iPlfibitstiil;  'BM«M  >ln  '<1844, 

Inland  loesditids  fer  narltineiPleiit?; 

331  '•■♦   ••"■'-•!  •••  f'.  'n.T'    ' 

FiTT,  George  >•'    H    //cmm-  ♦ 

' .  ItoBMriB^o^  «(>>^^  s{>eciteiaf>  Chetrdpo- 
}.  •  diolmy-IlM'':    '  ■'  I     <  -"I  r  .• 

FjU0WBK,VB»lI(A8tBa«QB8,  RLw&^y  B.S. 

'J  i49alidiB8/6f  6om6>oC.ihe  rs^ef  Plants 
found  in  the  vicinity  <i£  Bristol,  68 ; 
Errata  in  foregoiftg  kxwlities^,  IdS  t 
.LaslrctoThelypteriBj  182rt  F9kyt!eu- 


A  .^!<.&a  4»iK9aMe,»^132>r<2idsMite(i^ai- 
n  »  ito^,  Idd;  N«tte^  0n>tbe*i8itppDsed 
^^i'iM^lBtltiifa'CtKduttbytdait  rJHDto  on 
//  ildid  loil^alilrf of  fisBOOia^rolliiiaj  616 

Note  vNiiCestMkfltiiffi  etilfntiiq^av  -648 ; 

>  Note  W A^piAiibn  siiniilomiiH  814^  • ' 
A   ^otieA  oil'  botM&lbat  OklssHieiltidb, 
'  t  1918  rN6te  ^  Pkimudar^eUedbr j  1974 

Fll«l!«IJtfNrS**bBlS'  ^  ,».«•!< I (ir.i<  ».••'! 

H'Ljgt^  so&te'of  (lbe<ffAiefi¥lMiiB'olfeerv- 
ed  in  €lie:n4A^^M03Am)A'^^^B^mg- 
ham,  261 ;    Additions  4(b  Jttr;<Flon»*« ' 
.:    er%tLi)»t«€»ii4aiitBihrtlve'We|nYtyW 
Bristol,  327    ••     '  •  --^'^  .'•»'•  ^ 
Gardiner,  William,  J«0N'»  h" '•  "i-   '     ' 
3    ^ ^Slii^tcb^  aft  'E!x*«W|o«»te'44M!P '©lyva 
-^     'Moa«tahift^i>td-'Jitly:>ail€l')Mgust, 

•  I8^^<9^2 ) '  A4'^hMll^^tB«lbik$zing 
^       '-^^B^^^thls  i!FlJIU'>idf  "Llkt«fer^  295  ; 

'i^>€otii]^i|>«^MIQ'tiwk-d»  Aif^Mci'of  the 

1*  Hi  B[katiid«l*Vf8li^4G^>Aei'll^kJ<>Linn 

)     -J<i)  iui(lnh6  Deti^of  AlAef,  k  Aflrti  and 

"t : ' ^#ttll0)'il842li'i89«5' J'flstbf^ 'tt^ffew  of 

•:'i1ihd;9^f«lii<^alieaH«l6»Vill^^1»t<efd  in 

•I  «8i»U*«**»fr  •l«4l3;'J^'d  j>]tlemoria 

' '  '  ''jUb8ltftjr^^rO«*W?«iottd  of '!l<)ttie  er- 

. .  '  «tt)r&;i972  ^-Th©' Sifting 'llffli^;-972 

Gi»s«5f.^GB6kb«-SlfAbHt"' ^'  '»'  ''  ^ 

>  uAjt]^)^  %f  )ti6  ii^ll^^tfirkb^  ^  'Saf- 
'.  :«^<faiiifV^dMett;Esfl*lii^4«,l88g^  On 

ill  1  tlf«ifiU^{klsM'n<d#  BlitfshOtiscuta, 
"  >' » 46«, 'IJWy ' 'Rtfret*  »Mftki€sl  («tf*ferved 

. }  •>  -J  btifeelverfiA  Wf^^ifiC^r^MfeWJ  7^7; 

.  ^^'R^ltt*•>PlAHtS^«)^ina»  d«rf  Wntnor, 

«       VJ.  Islt^bf  Wight/(rd8  f'INdtic*  ^  a  Vi- 

i'"^ik'itO'  ©!«ck"!N\ytfey'''B«9^v  6l7; 

^     - '  • "  Notice  ef  *  €ttra^tk.»Uri(l  nfeay  Saf- 

- '  'fifOfl' Waicfett:  SOS'll-NbWftirf  PHmu- 

'  !'laW8i^([>ri"996f{"Additidii^»'i^lants 

'  Batfci'PlatittiieAf  Cq^gedteill/'Essex, 

;    •g34)M/     ;  ^"    >        .    L    '</}(.    11    1     m'* 

Gi^S^N,«'A!ili>EL'  ^'  ■"  ='"•■  '  '•=•'»'•' 
EnqttSjfv-'rfelitMi^'  tb'^tf  ^Plfttfes  of 
Leighton's  *Floi^  of  lihr«psWr(«,'77v ' 
'     '-  •  •  I  iRttniwte-dttthte'Britiai tJdHc^,  1^8; 
Remarks  on  tbe^Lfer^f  !KaAW  (Phy-  ^ 
•  tol.  77),  129:    Avena  almji^i' Mlfl  ;* ' 

■  '  On'BWttsh  SJ^edies-^^  VaiHea^'of 

•  th«  gfeiius  SrigW,'  fTTi  J^dtb  0ti  Lo- 
lium  miA«tiofoin,  im'i'Vm  rth  the 
two  forms  of  Mtdndtrftpaf,  lioi"'; '  NtStes' ' 

^^  OB" Arfertftri'a  hiW, 'ttiarii^i:  afild  lific- 

'  •  Wa,' 217  i  "Ertqiiily  i^^Miiig  Carex 

axillaris  and  remota,  26:i  \  Ehquiry 
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Poa  maritima,  816;  Note  on  the 
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Note  on  Primula  elatior,  203^  jElora  of 

.  .  Sandringbam,  596,  630  \ '  X^ooalities 

..  for    Villju-sia   imnpjdaoide^,    747 ; 

Habi^  and  mpoe  of  growth,  of  Vil- 

'    laisianympbaeides,  747 

Murray,  Stewart  .   ,: 
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l^ycopodium  clavatum^  1 ;    L*  annoti- 

num,  17 ;   Aconitum  IfJapeUus,  30 ; 

'   Inula  Heleniun,*  31 ;    Lycopodium 

alpinum,33;  L.inuudatum,  4Q;  L^ 

,.  ,  Selaginoides^  664  L.  Selajg(P,81;  ti- 

lium  Martagon,  62;  Monotropa  Bty- 

popitys,  94  J  Isoetes  laoustris,-  163; 

.  True  office  of  tbe  Eartb  in  relation  to 

^      "plants,  173  ;  Pilularia  globvjlifera, 

209 ;  Equisetum  l^emalfe,  2*731  j  Note 

'  ,  on  -the  supposed  pamsitism  01  Mo- 

'   '  noti'opa  Hypopity^,  297;'  Equise- 

tum  Mackaii^  305 ;  E.  vanegatum, 

337;    Note  <Mi  Equisetum  by«male, 
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Arrangement  of  a  BerbmvaxH  StiTii 
Frien%  l^int  Xq  .  Snl^BfvilwfBil  J48 ; 
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Aberystwitfa,  plants  gathered  near,  38 

Abyssinia,  plants  collected  in,  115 

Acnimenes  pedunculata,  bulbs  of,  1112 

Aconitum  Napellus,  30 

Adansonia  digitata,  433 

Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris,  150,  579 

^cidium,  supposed  new  British,  553 

Agarics,  844 

Agaricus  aimatochelis,  490  :  deliciosus, 
490 :  macrorhizus,  997 

Airley,  den  of,  898 

Alaria  esculenta,  490 

Alectoria  jubata,  939 

Alg»,  British,  193 :  from  Guernsey,  172 : 
from  Jersey,  202 

Allosorus  crispus,  46 

Alphabetical  arrangement  of  lists,  150 

Anagallis  arvensis,  76, 167,  366;  csrulca, 
76,92,  130,  167,  1111 

Anemone  apennina,  650 

Anthemis  maritima,  lllO 

Anthyllis  vulneraria,  1000,  1019,  1077, 
1079 

Aponogeton,  seeds  of,  64 

Arabis  stricta,  132 

Arenaria  marina,  217 :  media,  217 :  ru- 
bra, 217:  vema,263 

Arrangement,  alphabetical,  150 

Arrow-poison  plant,  47 

Asperugo  procumbens,  651^ 

Aspidium  recurvum,  773:  spinulosum, 
814,  845 

Asplenium  fontanum,  1081,  1064,  1142: 
lanceolatum,  75 :  viride,  46,  671 

Astrantia  major.  111 

Athyrinm  Filix-foemina,  1141 

Australian  colonies,  new  mosses  and  li- 
chens from,  1093 

Avena  alpina,  75,  129 

Babington,  C.  C,  Manual  of  British  Bo- 
tany, 623, 635 

Backhouse,  James,  Visit  to  Australian 
Colonies,  549, 570,  606,  664,  737 

Badenoch,  Botanical  Bamble  into  601 

Balfour,  J.  H.,*£dinburgh  Catalogue,  109 

Baobab  tree,  433 

Bardfield  oxlip,  204, 205,  975,  996,  1001 

Barkausia  setosa,  997 

Barry,  sands  of,  445 

Bartramia  falcata,  1085 

Bentall's  drying-paper,  1018 


Berwickshire  Naturalists*  Club,  615 

Betula  alba,  821 

Birch  wine,  780 

Birmingham,  plants  growing  near,  261 

Black  Notley,  visit  to,  817 

Blue  flowers  affected  by  chlorine,  45 

Botanical  notes,  42 ;  value  of,  45 

Botanical  Society,  Catalogue  of  Plants, 

309 :    Meetings  of,  969 :    Transac- 

tions  of,  284,  31 1,  348, 391 
Botany  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  89 
Botrydium  granulosum,  1019 
Bowman,  J.  £.  death  of,  166 
Brakes,  economical  use  of,  263 
Breadalbane  moantains,  plaBte'of,.468 
Bristol,  plants  found  near,  68,  132,  327  : 

botanical  rambles  near,  564 
British  roses,  293 

Bromley,  Agarics  found  near,  1000 
Bromus  commutatus,  264!  •<  , 
Bryumandrogynurav^l?'  pyriforme,  398, 

425, 429 :  Tozeri,  200>  521 
Buds,  leaf,  from  roots,  776;  succession,  in 

axil  of  a  leaf,  plurality  of,  776,  813 
Bupleurum  tennissimum,  203    •  * 
Byssus  barbata,  428,  461 

Calamintha,  new  British,  768 

Calder,  plants  growing  in  the  vale  of,  773 

Calla  Jithiopica,  218,  612 

Campanulas,  935 

Carduus,  supposed  new,  902 

Carex  axillaris,  199,  263;  1^9,  300, 335, 
779,  842:  boenningbansiana,  650, 
779,905:  clandestina,  299:  distans, 
294,  680,  746,  777,  808 :  elongata, 
198 :  fulya,  924 :  mnricata,  779 : 
panicea,  462 :  panicnlata,  805, 918 : 
paradoxa,842,895,918, 1021,1119, 
1T21,  1122:  pseudo-cypems,  428: 
pseudo-paiadoxa,  809,843, 867, 895, 
918, 1021, 1119, 1121, 1122:  remo- 
ta,  263, 299, 335 :  speirostachya,  924: 
supposed  new  British,  715, 778, 869: 
tenella,  234, 292, 333 :  teretiuscula, 
895,  918, 1140 

Carices,  British,  128 :  further  remarks  on, 
1038, 1081,  1082 

Castle  Howard,  mosses  (bund  near,  198, 
781 :  plants  found  near,  577 

Catalogue  of  Bot.  Soc.  Edinb.  309 

Centranthus  Calcitrapa,  616,  648 
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CeraBtium  latifolium,  677,  717 :  semide- 
candrum,  975:  supposed  new  Bri- 
tish, 497, 586 :  tetrandnun,  975 

Ceterach  officiDarum,  1110 

Cetrariasepincola,  905^.     .. 

Chara,  new  Britisb,  174 

Chenopodium,  remarks  on  some  species  of, 
1136 

Chloride,  its  teffeet»  (Hi(blu6  flawesa,  45  ' . 

Chrysosplenium  altemifoliimiv  iB7^2Q^  ■ 

Cibotium  Baromez,  63, 437. 

Ckettsi  tL\tfinay294 1  Lutetiafla^  294  • 

Classification,  remarks  ea  botanical^  759, 
885, 0-iS;  960,  977/iX)09  .■ 

Clova  no^untaMy  expttfsiamiio,  3ia    ■ 

OtnUiis  IFoistcBri,  61       ^   >    ^ 

Oobbat),  bdUtftiitaLCTOiirakii  to,  36 

Coggesbiil],  fltots  g;ro«ntig.>oeiiry 834 

Colour  in  |rfaats,'tb^  iDflilea^e  of  Ugbtin 
producing,  66d:.>ob«iifed;in  Smifs 
of  tbe  Hydnailged,  11 10, :  i  p]!fKS9rvf d 
by  llailiog  watery  67(2.  •:.       .,,..<i 

C<niiK,  ipoiaMUMis  effectei  of^  490 . 1 1  • .   ,  ; ) 

Ccfnittm  maeulatum; •  •  poisooona  ptofe^^pa 
ofitB£ruit,403>.i..,  I.  ,<  ■.  .  Ml 

Conifers,  buds  of,  614 1  *  woody  itiesvyeiQf, 
'61fl    .    ...  r  .ii.»       .      /      ,..)  ,.   .  I 

Con vallaria  bifolia,  5/78,  ',(«(••    •  - 1  • . 

'€dniwalltao4  Dero^abire,  pkmtft^f,  \^ft 

Corouopii8.<J&d^f^il092  «  <  r  .  •  . 

•Cotteswokls^  thiSt  daysf  «»y  J  37  .  (        ,  i 

OotyMoA  l8leia^.7A^  i.  i  ..  i. 

County  lists  of  lMak8»3d8^.44a:  Ches))i|e, 

480:   Lanoasbirf,  476:3    Somex^ft- 

shire,  964 :  Staffordshire,  508 :  War- 

wickdkire^t  5iiat  -  .  W^iiieffSlt^if^^iTe, 

*    <   512:  ¥QTkabit^449'(     . 

Cowslip,  primtoee  and'QxUpt.dO^   .    .  , 

Crepis  biennis,  1079  > 

Crocus  nudiflaiims^  167^^88  ^^  vernuSy  167 

OBQUbHlumhaceiib',  095    ^ 

Cas^ta  £{u}inQm,u  182,i  553 ;    europsa, 
^IMO.:  fiupfMtoed  new  Bri^h,  466, 
622, 753, 77»,  807 

Cynodon  daotylo»«  670  .     t 

OynOturus  eoMuaius,  772,  81^ 
>  C^peroB  fuMUs^  428 ; .  lorigwh  131 

€yBtoptan9al]iioa«711v^^2,  )Q02:  fragi- 
.  Hs,8dOiiooaiimk  67)^875 :  regia, 

•«•♦•♦    742,11(102!    V      ,  .;v'[    V    ' 

OftiBuB  JiidbnsMim  puifwreuib  rC  cocci- 

^  -^ettin,90»  ...... 

Dahlia  substitution  of  leaves  for  petals,  94 
Pafll]o69yTui^521,5d2,589_    .     . 
Daventij,  plants  liMind  aear,  500 
DeOokdolle^  d«ath  of,  95 
Peyonshire^   planta  found  in,  20  :    and 
Cornwall,  160 


Dianthus  Armeria,  1080 :    Caryophylluf:, 

63 :  plumarius,  63 
Dicranum  adiantoides,  581,  611 :   bryoi' 

des,  612 :  osmundioides,  612 :  taxi- 
.folium,  581,  611 
Didymodon  flexicaulis,  197 
Dispersion  of  seeds,  46 
Dissemination  of  plants,  assisting,  840 : 

offiei8d$>846 
Dock,  ecpoomical  use  of,  398  ^ 

Don)  David,  death  of,  133 
Drosera  rotundi folia,  79  ^   ,. 

Drying.paper,  Bentall's,  1008  . 
DuokfrieSftXaret  plants  found  near,  416 
Dumfriesshire^,  list  of  its  Jungermannise 

&c.  257 

■•I        . .        , .  '  .    ^,'  - 

Earth,  its  true  offieej  lTd,'233  '  '  • 

Edinburgh,  additions  'tO'^itfr'plakits^/405, 
455,522  •  .; 

Eltham,  plants  at,  W90    > 

Embryoj^euyvireBeal-chfes  in,  605^  057^  731 , 
849,881        •'...'         .t 

Epilobium  roseum,  7^16  .      .  t 

Epitdedium  ^alpinmn^  715, 774  '\       ' ; 

■Eii^pttcti9i»tif61ia,68l     ■        ;^     .. 

Equiseta,  936  ■'  -  i      . 

Equisetum  arvense;  680,. 727:  fluimtlle 
(limosum,£Vii.)«  5(87, 680;  fajetoak, 
'  293;  336;  369;  Maokai(r<dciiljEil«m, 
Hook.),  305, 369,  398 :  ttOW  {British, 
174:  palu6Cre)529c.Tar4p<dyfil«ifXi- 
on,  593 :  var.  nudum*  627 ;  ^yafti- 
cum,  698:  ^Tielpatfiair  (fltmaiile, 
Sm,),  180V  295^ 555;5e%^l'/,  621, 
648,  649f.72l,807v  839, 1112. j;«lb- 
brosum  (Drntnmoudii^  Hqo^,)^  i6tfO, 
697,747,907;  variegatum*. 337^(370, 
••445-  --.....  f.-^  ;. 

Eriophorum  alpinum,  94      ^    :    - 

Brith,  plants  at,  1080 

Eigot  of  grasses,  685  . 

Eskdale,  mosses  collected  in,  540 

Falls  of  Lawers,  excursion  to,  295 
Falmouth,  plants  growing  near,  30 
Fern,  curious,  92 ;  supposed  new  firitiKh, 

.    :    462,526  -       ^     V  ,  J 

Ferns,  county  lists  of,  39d,  *4«^  ^eshtre, 
,,  480 :,,  Lancashfre,  47^ :  -  Simerset- 
*  1^'  .  shire;  9d4  *  Staffordshire;  508  r  War- 
wickshire, 510 :  WorcestersWre,  5i;8 : 
Yorkshire,  449:  remarks  oh  lists  of, 
624  :  nomenclature  of,  1017 
Fishes*  Fungus  parasitical  on,  231, 282^ 
Flora  of  the^sle  of  Wight,  132 
Fluid,  escape  of  from' apex  of  Im^,  218^ 
Fragaria  eUtior,  649 
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France,  botanical  excursion  in,  785,  828, 
853  :  Botany  of,  844 

Freezing  of  water  causing  the  splitting  of 
trees,  47 

Fritillaria  Meleagris,  580, 814 

Fucus  Mackaii,  465 

Fungus,  parasitical  on  living  fisbes,  231, 
232 

Furze,  Irish,  76 

Fuchsia,  late  flowering  of,  874 :  monstro- 
sities in  flowers  of,  523 

Gelidium  rostratum,  203 

Gentiana  Amarella,  78,  381  :  germanica, 

381 :  Pneumonanthe,  91 
Geraniam  nodosum,  588,  618 
Gigartina  compressa,  554 
Glasgow,  botanical  excursions  from,  401 
Gold  fish,  vegetable  parasitic  on,  231 
Gordon,  Rev.  G.,  Flora  of  Moray,  124 
Grasses,  viviparous,  584,  61 9j  620 
Grateloupia  filicina,  490 
Great  Marlow,  plants  growing  near,  983 
Guernsey,  Algae  from,  172 
Guildford,  plants  growing  near,  40,  64 

Habenaria  chlorantha,  130 

Halimus  j^edunculatus,  366 

Halstead,  plants  growing  near,  746 

Harvey,  W.  H.,  Manual  of  Algae,  122 

Heaths,  302 

Hemlock,  poisonous  effects  of  its  seeds, 
459 

Herbarium,  arrangement  of,  565,621, 647, 
-675,  676,  683,  714,  770,  901,  939 

Hieracia,  866 :  spotted,  1138 

Hieracium  hypochoeroides,  741,  801,  841, 
865,  907:  maculatum,  841,  934: 
murorum,  84 1 :  nigrescens,  801 ,  865: 
prenanthoides,  845 :  supposed  new 
British,  741 

Hierochloe  borealis,  426,  462, 491 

Hitchin,  Agarics  found  near,  968 

Hooker,  Sir  W.  J.,  London  Journal  of 
Botany,  164,  927,  1022:  British 
Flora,  ed.  5,  635 

Horse-chesnut,  flowering  twice,  783 

Hyacinthus  non-scriptus,  938 

Hydrangea,  change  of  colour  in  the  flow- 
ers, 1110 - 

Hygrometric  properties  of  the  setse  of 
mosses,  491 

Hymenoplryllum  Wilsoni,  90 

Hypericum  perforatum,  narrow-leaved, 
427j461 

Hypnum  catenulatum,  200 :  filicinum,  459 

Impatiens  fulva,  63,  814  ' 

Inland  localities  for  mart  lime  plants,  331 


Inula  Helenium,  31,  805 
Iris  fcBtidissima,  1079 
Isatis  tinctoria,  30 
Isnardia  palustris,  716,  770 
ls«)etes  lacustris,  153, 235 
Itinera  Botanica,  Johnson's,  909 

Jamaica,  neglected  garden  in,  80 

Jasione  montana,  610 

Jersey,  Algae  collected  in,  202 

Juncus  difiiisus  ?  1140 

Jungermannia  byssacea,  937 :    Francisci, 

937:  Turneri,718 
JungermanniflB  See,  in  Dumfriesshire,  257: 

near  Penzance,  609 

Kotschy's  collections  in  Nubia  and  Cordo- 
•  feu,  389,  419,  457,  482 

Lapsana  pusilla,  427 

Lastnea  recurva,  773 :  rigida,  90 :  spinu- 
losa,  718, 745, 814,  845 :  Thelypte- 
ris,  132,  1085,  1110 

Lathraea  squamaria,  92 

Lathyrns  Aphaca,  330,  746:  Nissolia,  866 

Lavatera  Olbia,  265 

Lawers,  botanizing  near  the  Falls  of,  295 

Leersia  oiyzoides,  1140 

Lees,  E.,  Botanical  Looker  Out,  420: 
Botany  of  Malvern  Hills,  705 

Leigh  ton's  Flora  of  Shropshire,  11,  22,  77 

Leith  Hill,  mosses  found  near,  199 

Lepidium  Draba,  679 

Leskea  pulvinata,  189 

Lichen,  new  British,  616 

Light,  its  influence  in  producing  green  co- 
lour in  plants,  583 

Lilinm  Martagon,  62, 76 

Limosella  aquatica,  678 

Linaria  Bauhinii,  620:  Cymbalaria,  711 : 
Elatine,  168,  365  :  spartea,  775  : 
spuria,  168, 365 

Lincolnshire,  rarer  plants  growing  in,  522 

Linnean  Club,  excursion  of,  1083 

Linnean  Transactions,  55,  71, 241,  488 

Lists,  remarks  on,  129, 646 

Lithospermum  purpureo-caeruleum,  580 

Loch  na  gar,  accoimt  of  its  plants,  536 

Lolium  multiflorum,  201 

London  CaUlogue  of  British  Plants,  932, 
972, 1014,  1017, 1077,  1098,  1128 

Lotus  angustissimus,  293 

Ludlow,  plants  growing  near,  567 

Lunularia  Yulgaris,  997    ,   .. 

Luxford's  Beigate  Flora,  additions  to,  51 

Lycopodia,  British,  61 

Lycopodium,  79 :  alpinum,  33  :  aonoti- 
num,  17, 147;  cUuratum^  1,  30,  63, 
90:  inundatum,  49,  145, 147 :  sela- 
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ginoides,  66,  90,  147 :    Selago,  63, 
81,93,147 
LythaiD,  plants  in  vicinity  of  166 

Man,  Botany  of  Isle  of,  89 

Manchester,  plants  of,  279,  366  :  mosses 
found  near,' 64^ 

Manual  of  British  Botany,  Babington's, 
623 

Maritime  plants,  inland  localities  for,  331 

Maxillaria,  two  new  species  of  described, 
7 

Melittis  grandiflora,  741 

Microscopical  Society,  IJransftctions,  322 

Mild  winter,  efifects  of,  936 

Mildness  of  weather,  491 

Monotropa  Hypopilys,  94,  97,  132,  148, 
171,  235,  297,  329,  332,  341 :  se- 
cond species  of,  236 :  two  fonns  of, 
201 

Momy,  additions  to  Flora  of,  161 

Morphology,  vegetable,  682 

Mosses,  British,  notes  on,  1033:  of  Castle 
Howard,  198, 781?  of  E8kdale,540: 
hygrometric  properties  of  their  setae, 
491 :  of  LeiA  Hill,  1^9:  of  Man- 
chester, 646 :  of  Wharfedale,  291 

Myosotis  sylvatica,  649 

Myrica  Gale,  236 

Nairnshire,  Monotropa  Hypopitys  disco- 
vered in,  132 
Narcissus,  new  British,  61 :  poeticus,  203 
Nature,  love  of,  301 

Newman,  E.  Hi^tory  of  British  Ferns,  946 
Notes,  botanicaj,  42 ;  valuei0fj46 
Nottingham,  plants  growing  near,  78, 305 
Nubia  and  Cordofen,  botanical  collections 

iii,a89i419j469,482 
Nymphaea  alba  minor,  525 

Oaks,  British,  331 

(Enanthe  pimpinelloides.  1020, 1060, 1083 

CEnothera  grandiflora,  J94     ■    '. 

Onoclea  sensibilis,  492 

Orchidacese,  Briti8h4  62 

Orchidaceous  plants,  descriptions  of  two 

new,  54  •  •  • 

Orchis  hiroina,  653, 687:  macrai  ^5^,  587 
Omithopus  perpusillus,  935 
Orubanchebarbata,  79}  f»XBsifA9m  o{,937 
Osmunda  regalia,  748     .    ;      .^   ,'-  !/■  ' 
Oxalis  Acetosella,903 :  corniculata,  840 
Oxfordshire j  cryptogamic  plants  of «  Q(>U 

702 
Oxlips,  Bardfield,  204, 232, 238, 975, 996, 

1001 :  at  Thames  Ditton,  9 

PfiBonia  coralUna,  580,  616,  683,  713 


Paper,  Bentall's  drying,  1018 
Pelargonium  tricolor,  31 
Penzance,  Jungermanniae  found  near,  609 
mosses  found  near,  997:  rarer  plants 
near,  1143 
Petroselinum  segetum,  428 
Phascum  altemifolium,263;  axillare,  426: 

multicapsulare,  908 :  patens,  426 
Phyteuma  orbiculare,  132 
Pilularia  globulifeia,  209 
Plants,  apparently  indigenous,  742  :  Bri- 
tish occurring  in  foreign  countries, 
610:  collections  of  Scottish,  909: 
dissemination  of,  840 :  localities  re- 
cently observed,  780 :  maritime,  in- 
land localities  for,  331 :  observed  in 
the  dried-up  bed  of  a  wear,  1096 : 
old  volume  of  figures  of,  700;  potass 
and  soda  produced  by  their  ashes, 
844 
Poa  distans,  294  :  marilima,  294,  816 
Poison  plant,  preparation  and  effects  of 

the  poison,  47 
Polygonum  Convolvulus,  684 :    dumeto- 
rum,  91  :    maritimum,  205  :    Baii, 
205 
Polypodiimi  calcareum,  74,  94 :  Dryopie- 
ris,  46,  74,  94,  666:  fzagrans,  839, 
872,  873.  874 
Polytrichum  commune,  93 
PotMUogeton  praelongus,  236  :    setaceus, 

294 
Potentilla  tridentata,  426 
Presl,  K,   B.   Hymenophyjlaceae,    1044, 

1100,1115 
Primrose,  cowslip  and  oxlip,  205 
Primula,  9,  397:  elatior,  187,  203,  974, 

996,1018 
Protonema  muscicola,  743 
Pyrola  media,  237 :  uniflora^  428 
PyrolsB,  British,  296 

Quekett,  £.  J.,  on  the  ergot  of  grasses^ 
685 

Ranunculus  hirsutus,  716 

Rapacity  of  collectors,  544 

Reed,  curious  form  of,  146 

Reeky  Linn,  visit  to,  898 

Reigate  Flora,  Lux  ford's,  additions  to,  51 

Rhinanthus  Crista-galli,  296 :  major,  296 

Robinia  Pseudacacia,  613 

Roses,  British,  293 

Saffron  Walden,  Flora  of,  408,  838,  1123 
Sagiua  apetala,  234  :  British,  177 :  mari- 

tima,  234,  293 
Salicornia  radioans,  866 
Sandringham,  Flora  of,  596,  630 
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Sap  in  plants,  975 

Saponaria  Vaccaria,  553 

Saxifraga  crenata,  845  :  Hirculas,  741 

Scbimper,  plants  collected  by,  in  Abyssi- 
uia,  115 

Schistostega  pennata,  297,  718 

Scilla  autumualis,  580 

Sclerantbus  521 :  perennis,  294 

Scotland,  botanical  rarities  collected  in, 
915 

Sedum  rupestre,  130 

Seeds,  dispersion  of,  46:  dissemination  of, 
846 

Selborae,  three  days'  botanizing  at,  1132 

Selby,  P.  J.,  History  of  British  Forest 
Trees,  44, 72,  228 

Senebiera  didyma,  775 

Settle,  plants  growing  near,  87 

Shetland  Isles,  Flora  of,  1022 

Shoreham,  plants  growing  near,  130 

Shropshire,  Leighton's  Flora  of,  77 

Sidlaw  hills,  972 

Sieber's  Synopsis  Filicnm,  166 

Silene  Armeria,  1080 :  nutans,  94,  1 1 1 

Sium  nodiflorum,  92 

Smilacina  bifolia,  611 

Snow,  red  and  green,  31 

Sonchus  asper,  815 :  oleraceus,  815 

Southampton,  rarer  plants  found  near,  328 

Sowerby,  Supplement  to  English  Bota- 
ny, 27 

Specimens,  immersion  of  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, 233 

Sphagnum,  871 :  British  species  of,  1 113 

Splitting  of  trees  by  freezing  of  water,  47 

Spontaneous  appearance  of  plants,  31 

Staphylea  pinnata,  146 

Statice,  description  of  a  species  and  vari- 
ety, 561 :  rariflora,  594,  611 :  tata- 
rica,  429,  492,  812 

Stellaria  holostea,  264 

Stipa  pennata,  1141 

Suffolk,  a  few  days  in,  823 :  Botany  of, 
1107 

Surrey,  West,  rarer  plants  in,  30 

Swansea,  plants  growing  near,  104,  118, 
141,180,377 

Symphytum  asperrimum,  679,  806 

Synopsis  Filicum,  Sieber's,  166 

Taraarix  gallica,  131 
Taylor's  Annals,  criticism  in,  333 
Teignmouth,  rarer  plants  growing  uear,827 
Teesdale,  botanical  excursion,  74, 113, 892 
Teucrium  Botrys,  1086 


TilSate  forest,  excursion  to,  744 

Tilia,79,  111,147,  169,  189 

Tordylium  officinale,  581 

Tragopogon  pratensis,  94 

Trichonema  Columnae,  203 

Trifolium  filiforme,293:  incamatum,  198, 

236 ;  stellatum,  167 
Tropsolum  atrosanguineura,  196 
TwU  dn,  botanical  ramble  to,  1036 
Typha  latifolia,  31 

Ulex  nanus,  805 :  strictns,  76 
UmbellifersB,  fruit  of,  554 
Urtica  pilulifera,  806 
Utricularia,  259 

Vaucheria,  906 :  terrestris,  743 

Ventnor,  I.  of  Wight,  rarer  plants  found 

near,  758 
Verbena  officinalis,  610 
Veronica  Buxbaumii,  648, 843, 872 :  mon- 

tana.  111:  triphyllos,  648,  843,  904 
Vicia  laevigata,  775 

Villarsia  nymphsoides,  747, 814, 904, 938 
Vinca  major,  614 
Violet,  spurless  variety  of,  80 
Viviparous  grasses,  584,  612,  620 
Volume,  old,  notes  on,  700 

Ward,  N.  B.,  On  the  Growth  of  Plants, 

&c.  221 
Water-lily,  white,  302 :  small  white,  716 
Waterton,  C,  Essays  on  Natural  History, 

1070 
Watson,  H.  C,  Geographical  Distribution 

of  British  Plants,  635 
Weather,  mildness  of,  491 
West  Hoathly  rocks,  excursion  to,  744 
Weston  super  Mare,  rarer  plants  growing 

near,  757 
Weymouth,  rarer  plants  growing  near, 

735 
Wharfedale,  mosses  found  in,  197, 291 
Wight,  Isle  of,  rarer  plants  in,  91,  132: 

Flora  of,  132 
Wild  flowers  in  August,  302 
Woodsia  hyperborea,  74 :  Ilvensis,  74, 331 
Worcestershire  Botany,  969 
Wrexham,  plants  growing  near,  421 

Yew-tree,  spiral  cells  in  wood  of,  615 

Yew-trees,  notes  on,  1131 

Yorkshire,    botanical  ramble  in,    1065, 

1089, 1126 :    moors,  three  days  on, 

101 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Adonis,  seeds  of  three  species  of,  856 

Baobab  tree,  433 

flowers  of,  436 

fruit  of,  437 
Bartramia  calcarea,  1033 

Carex,  fruit  of  three  species,  919,  920 
Cerastium  latifolium,  497,  500 
Cuscuta  Trifolii,  section  of,  753 

Enibryogeny. 

Berberis  vulgaris,  ovule  &c.  625 
Juniperus  communis,  625,  732 
Myosotis  palustris,  850 
Nuphar  lutea,  851 
Nymphsa  alba,  851 
Pinus  sylvestris,  625 
Statice  Armeria,  657 
Tropaeolum  majus,  882,  883 
Equisetum. 

arvense,  727 

fluviatile  (limosum,  Sm.),  689 

hyemale,  273 

details,  277 
Mackaii,  305 

details,  308 
palustre,  529 

var.  nudum,  628 

var.  polystachion,  593 
sylvaticum,  694,  696 
Telmateia  (fluviatile,  Sm,),  721, 724 
umbrosum    (Drummondii,    Hook.), 

697 
variegatum,  337 

details,  339 

Fir-wood,  section  of,  615 
Fucus  Mackaii,  465 


Fumaria,  flowers  of  several  species,  857 

Hypnum  filicinum,  accessory  leaves,  460 

Isoetes  lacustris,  153 
details,  156,  157 

Lastraea. 

multiflora,  952 

recurva,  953 
Lomaria  spicant,  945 
Lycopodium. 

alpinum,  33 

aunotinum,  17 

clavatum,  1 

inundatum,  49 

selaginoides,  65 

Selago,  81 
details,  84,  86 

Monotropa  Hypopitys,  97,  329,  322 

Plants  parasitical  on  its  roots,  344, 
345,348 

Orchis,  flowers  of  three  species,  789 
Orobanche,  flowers  of  eight  species,  832 

Pilularia  globulifera,  209 

details,  156,  157 
Polytrichum  juniperinum,  1033 

Statice  rariflora,  561 

Trichomanes  speciosum,  957 
details,  959 

Woodsia  alpina,  949 

Yew-tree  in  Bowden  church-yard,  1131 
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